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. B. JENSEN 
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L. E. Core 
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2. The age factor in animal learning: П. Rats on a multiple light discrimination box and а difficult maze—C, Р. 

3. The acquisition and interference of motor habits in young children—E. McGinnis 

4 А vocational and socio-educational survey of graduates and non-graduates of small high schools of New Engl 


А. D. Muren 
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co-twin control—L. C. Strayer 
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6. A comparison of difficulty and improvement in the learning of bright and dull children in reproducing a descripti 


telectiónz- Wesen VOLUME 10—July-December, 1931 
1. A comparative study of a group of southern white and negro infants M. В. McGraw 
2 & 3. An experimental study of prehension in infants by means of systematic cinema records—H. M. HALVERSON 
4. The limits of learning ability in kittens—A. M. Smuxv 
5 & 6. The effect of habit interference upon performance in maze learning—O. W. ALM 
VOLUME 11—January-June, 1932 
1. General factors in transfer of training in the white rat—T. A. Jackson 
2. The effect of color on visual apprehension and perception—M. A. Tinker 
3. The reliability and validity of maze experiments with white rats—R. LEEPER 
4. A critical study of two lists of best books for children—F. К. SnUrrLEWORTH 
5 &6. Measuring human energy cost in industry: A general guide to the literature—R. М, Pace 
VOLUME 12—July-December, 1932 
1. Family resemblances in verbal and numerical abilities—H. D. Carter 
2. The development of fine prehension in infancy—B. M. Caster 
3 & 4. The growth of adaptive behavior in infants: An experimental study at seven age levels—H. М. RiCHARDSON 
5 & 6. Differential reactions to taste and temperature stimuli in newborn infants—K. Jensen 
VOLUME 13—January-June, 1933 
1. A critique of sublimation in males: A study of forty superior single men—W. S. Tavton 
2. A study of the nature, measurement, and determination of hand preference—H. L. Коси, et al. 


3. The growth and decline of intelligence: A study of a homogeneous group between the ages of ten and sixty’ 
JONES anv Н. S. CONRAD 


4. The relation between the complexity of the habit to be acquired and the form of the learning curve in 
children—M. L. Mattson 

5. Eating habits in relation to personality development of two- and three-year-old children: A study of si 7^ 
children in two nursery schools—A. А. Error 

6. Coordinating mechanisms of the spinal cord—O. C. INGEBRITSEN 


Genetic Psychology Monographs (conti 
p VOLUME 14—July-December, 1933 b a | 

Mental growth during the first three years: A developmental study of sixty-one children by repeated tests—N. Bayer 
. A study of triplets: including theories of their possible genetic relationships—F. N. ANDERSON AND М. V. SCHEIDEMANN 
. The objective measurement of emotional reactions—H. V. Сазкпл. 
Development of behavior in the fetal cat—J. D. Comowios 
. A study of certain language developments of children in grades four to twelve, inclusive L. L. LaBmawr 
. The effect of early and delayed practice on memory and motor performances studied by the method of co-twin 


control—J. R. Hincam 
E ч VOLUME 15—January-June, 1934 
Studies in the psychology of tone and music—P. К. FARNSWORTH 
Motor learning of children in equilibrium in relation to nutrition—E. L. Beene 
Discrimination limens of pattern and size in the goldfish Carassius auratus—]. B. ROWLEY 
. Limits of learning ability in the white rat and the guinea pig—B. Е. Ress 
5 & 6. The limits of learning ability in rhesus monkeys—H. А. Езер 

: VOLUME 16—July-December, 1934 

A statistical study of ratings on the California Behavior Inventory for Nursery-School Children—H. S. Сомвар 
An eye-movement study of objective examination questions—A. FRANDSEN 

3. An experimental study of constitutional types—O. КїлхЕвкнс, S. E. Ascu, AND Н. Brock 

1. The development of a battery of objective group tests of manual laterality, with the results of their application to 
| 1300 children—W. №. Dunosr 

5 & 6, An experimental study in the prenatal guinea-pig of the origin and development of reflexes and patterns of 
| behavior in relation to the stimulation of specific receptor areas during the period of active fetal life—L. CARMICHAEL 
VOLUME 17—January-December, 1935 


Peer 


1. Organization of behavior in the albino rat—R. L. THORNDIKE 

2. Brightness discrim ion in the rhesus monkey—M. P. Crawrorp 

3. The limits of learning ability in cebus monkeys—A. М. Kocm 

4. Nature-nurture and intelligence—A. M. Leany > 
5. 

6. 


On intelligence of epileptic children—E. B. SULLIVAN AND L. Ganacan 
A study of the play of children of preschool age by an unobserved observer—D. L. COCKRELL 
VOLUME 18—January-December, 1936 
1. Sex differences in variational tendency—Q. McNeman AND L. М. TERMAN 
2. The process of learning to dress among nursery-school children—C. B. Key, M. R. Warre, М. P. Honzik, A. B. 
Hemey, anp D. ERWIN t 
3. A study of the present social status of a group of adults, who, when they were in elementary schools, were. cla ified 
as mentally deficient—W. К. BALLER 
4. The influence of specific experience upon mental organizations—A. ANASTASI 
5 & 6, Studies in aggressiveness—L, BENDER, S. KEISER, AND P. SCHILDER 
VOLUME 19—January-December, 1937 
1. Psychological bases of self-mutilation—C. Dasmowskr 
Masculine temperament and secondary sex characteristics: A study of the relationship between psychological and 
physical measures of masculinity—H. GILKINSON 
2. A psychological study of forty unmarried mothers—R. D. М№оттічснам 
Behavior problems in the children of psychotic and criminal parents—L. BENDER 
3. Domination and integration in the social behavior of Lx children in an experimental play situation—H. Н. AwDprmsow 
4. The sequential patterning of prone progression in the human infant—L. B. Ames 
VOLUME 20—January-December, 1938 
l. The relationship between characteristics of personality and physique in adolescents—P. S. ре О. Canor 
2. Behavior problems of elementary school children: A descriptive and comparative study—I. Y. Masten 
Graphic representation of а man by four-year-old children in nine prescribed drawing situations—P. Е. GRIDLEY 
3. Differences between two groups of adult criminals—R. S. Torman 
4. A comparative study by means of the Rorschach method of personality development in twenty pairs of identical 


twins—E. TROUP 
dual differences in the facial expressive behavior of preschool children: A study by the time-sampling method— 


Swan 


VOLUME 21—January-December, 1939 
1. An experimental analysis of "level of aspiration”—R. Соло 
2. Some light on the problem of bilingualism as found from a study of the progress in mastery of English among pre- 


‘school children of non-American ancestry in Hawaii—M. E. Smitu 
3. Domination and social integration in the behavior of kindergarten children and teachers—H. Н. ANDERSON 


The capacity of the rhesus and cebus monkey and the gibbon to acquire differential response to complex visual 


CAMPDELL 
22—January-December, 1940 
1. Measuring human relations: An introduction to the study of the interaction of individuals—E, D. Cuarrue 
2. Aggressive behavior in young children and children's attitudes toward aggression—M. D. Fire 
3. Student attitudes toward religion—E. №цзох 
The prediction of the outcome-on-furlough of dementia praecox patients—J. S. Јасов 
Significant characteristics of preschool children as located in the Conrad inventory—K. Н. Reap 
4. Learning by children at noon-meal in a nursery school: Ten "good" eaters and ten "poor" eaters—J. B. McCay, E. B. 


WARING, AND P. J. KRUSE t 
Si ti £ : I. Clinical observation of play disruption in young children—E. Н. ERIKSON 
tudies in the interpretation of play VOLUME es JT Ti 


An analysis of certain variables in a developmental study of language—F. M. Youre 
Infant development under conditions of restricted practice and of minimum social stimulation—W. Dennis 
An analysis of the mental factors of various age groups from nine to sixty—B. BALINSKY 
Factors influencing performance on group and individual tests of intelligence: I. Rate of work—M. W. BENNETT 
Individual differences in apperceptive reaction: A study of the response of preschool children to pictures—E, W. AMEN 
VOLUME 24—July-December, 1941 
1. Twins T and C from infancy to adolescence: A biogenetic study of individual differences by the method of co-twin 
control—A. Gessi anp Н. Tomson 9 
Finger nail-biting: Its incipiency, incidence, and amelioration—A. L. Виллс 
An experimental study of the factors of maturation and practice in the behavioral development of the embryo of the 
frog, Rana pipiens—A. FROMME 
2. The Fels child behavior scales—T. W. Кіснанрѕ AND M. Р. Simons 
Measurement of the size of general English vocabulary through the elementary grades and high school—M. К. Smita 
Stereotypes in the field of musical eminence—P. R. FARNSWORTH 
VOLUME 25—January-June, 1942 
1. A study of factors determining family size in a selected professional group—J. C. FLANAGAN 
A genetic study of geometrical-optical illusions—A. Waters : 
Interpretation of bebavior-ratings in terms of favorable and unfavorable deviations: A study of scores from the Read- 
| Conrad Behavior Inventory—K. Н. Reap ano Н. S. Conran 
2. Are there any innate behavior tendencies ?—J. B. SCHOOLLAND 
An investigation of the intelligibility of the speech of the deaf—C. V. Hucrws anp F. C. Nuamens 
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VOLUME 26—July-December, 1942 
1. The critical frequency limen for visual flicker in children between the ages of 6 and 18—V. L. Mitten 
Some factors determining handedness in the white rat—K. L. WENTWORTH 
2. Motivation and behavior—E. FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK 
VOLUME 27—January-June, 1943 
1. Comparison of children's personality traits, attitudes, and intelligence with parental occupation—N. 
2. A comparative study of mental functioning patterns of problem aud non problem children seven, 


years of age—M. L. PicvaTELLI 

" VOLUME 28—July-December, 1943 
1. Separation anxiety in young children: A study of hospital cases—H. EDELSTON 
2. Correlates of vocational preferences—W. A. BRADLEY, 


Mavy 
eight, and 


1. Mental changes after bilateral prefrontal lobotomy—S. D. Pom 

2. A twin-controlled experiment on the learning of auxiliary languages—B. Price, W. J. Kosrm, anp W. M. Tar 
VOLUME 30—July-December, 1944 

1. A method of administering and evaluating the thematic appreciation test in group situations—R. M. Crank 

2. A study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique -R. TEMPLE AND E. W. AMEN 

VOLUME 31—January-June, 1945 

1. The evolution of intelligent behavior in rhesus monkeys—B, WEINSTEIN 

2. Perceptual behavior of brain-injured, mentally defective children: An experimental study by means of the Rorsci 


technique—H. Werner 
VOLUME 32—July-December, 1945 
1. A clinical study of sentiments: L—H. A. Murray anv C. D. Moncan 
2. A clinical study of sentiments: П.—Н. A. Murray anp C. D. MORGAN 
VOLUME 33—January-June, 1916 
1. Interpretation of spontaneous drawings and paintings—T. S. WaknNrm 
Preferences for sex symbols and their personality correlates—K. FRANCK 


2. Outstanding traits: In a selected college group, with some reference to career interests and war records—F, L, 
AND W, L. Woops 


VOLUME 34—July-December, 1946 
1. The relation of emotional adjustment to intellectual function—J. L. D. AND Н. О. PIERCE 


The smiling response: A contribution to the ontogenesis of social relations—R. A. Sprez 
2. Finger-painting and personality diagnosis—P. J. NAPOLI 
VOLUME 35—January-June, 1947 
1. The thematic apperception technique in the study of culture-personality relations—W. E. Henny 


2. A continuation study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—M. Donkey 
E. W. AMEN 


A study of the vocational interest trends of secondary school and college women—A. M. Cawiey 


VOLUME 36—July-December, 1947 
1. Maze test validation and psychosurgery—S. D. Ponrzus ano Н. N, Perens 
2. Tho diagnostic implications of Rorschach’s test in case studies of mental defectives—I, Jores 


1. The radio day time serial: A symbolic analysis—W. L. WARNER AND W. E. Henny 
The relation of personality characteristics and response to verbal approval in a learning 
2. Tho mechanism of vision: XVIII. Effects of destroying the visual “associative areas" of thc monkey -K, S. Las 
A study of the relationship between handwriting and personality variables-—P. CasrrtNUOvA-TkDrsco 
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EFFECTS OF NONVERBAL WARMTH ON THE LEARNING OF 
ESKIMO AND WHITE STUDENTS* 


University of Alaska 


J. S. KLEINFELD 


SUMMARY 


This study examined the effects of a nonverbally warm versus a nonver- 
bally neutral impersonal teaching style on the learning, question answering, 
and question asking of 20 white and 20 Eskimo students. Each student 
attended both a warm and a neutral college guidance session which were 
introduced as a regular part of the counseling program. Warmth led to in- 
creased learning for both whites and Eskimos and to higher question 
answering among females of both ethnic groups in the neutral-warm se- 
quence. The generally insignificant differences found in the warm-neutral 
sequence may result from carryover effects of warmth after an instructor 
is initially defined as a warm individual. Warmth had significant effects on 
questions asked for Eskimos but not for whites. While some comparisons 
raise the possibility that Eskimos are more sensitive to warmth than whites, 
ethnic group differences were few and not altogether consistent. These 
results have important educational application in suggesting that instructors 
who behave in a nonverbally warm style may increase the learning and 
verbalness of both the Eskimo and white students in their classrooms. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Eskimo and Indian students! withdrawal into silence in the typical high 
school classroom creates difficult instructional problems (12, 19). High 
school teachers point out that these students often will not speak in response 
to their questions, will not ask questions themselves, and learn little. 

A number of studies concerning white population groups suggests that 
instructor warmth may increase intellectual performance as measured by 
alertness in class (16), classroom productivity (2), intelligence test scores 
(4, 5), and academic achievement (10, 11). In addition, a few studies have 
found that warmth increases verbal productivity (14, 15), although other 
studies have not replicated this effect (7, 20). Ethnographic analysis of in- 
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structor style and the intellectual performance of Eskimo students (3, 8) 
suggests that warmth might similarly increase the learning and verbal 
Productivity of Eskimo students. Classroom observation also raises the 
possibility that village Eskimo high school students, who come from a 
highly personalized folk society, may be more sensitive to the effects of inter- 
personal warmth than urban white students, who come from a society where 
impersonal relations in such situations as an upper grade classroom are 
normative. 

The major purpose of this study was to determine if instructor warmth 
communicated by such subtle cues as smiling and close body distance would 
increase the learning, question asking, and question answering of Eskimo 
students. While an exploratory study (9) suggested that warmth led to 
higher intelligence test scores among Eskimos, effects on other variables 
were not examined. Moreover, for purposes of application of findings to 
the classroom, it was important to determine if warmth could increase learn- 
ing and verbalness when warmth was communicated entirely by nonverbal 
cues. Teachers who demonstrate warmth toward Eskimo students through 
verbal behavior appear to arouse prejudice and hostility on the part of 
white students, who suspect minority group favoritism, while the less obtru- 
sive nonverbal cues avoid these negative effects (8). The nonverbal behaviors 
selected were smiling, close body distance, and touch, which are especially 
salient cues of warmth in Eskimo culture (1, 17) and connote warmth 
among whites as well. 

A secondary purpose of this study was to determine if warmth would 
increase learning and verbal productivity more for Eskimo than for white 
Students. Recently, interest has been shown in the interaction between 
situational cues and individual difference variables in determining the effects 
of warmth on achievement. Persons high in n affiliation have been found to 
do better under warm instructors, who may arouse and satisfy affiliation 
motives (11). Moreover, it has been suggested that the process through 
which warmth increases intelligence test performance is by dissipating 
anxiety (4). Possible warmth may have greater effects on individuals with 
higher levels of anxiety. Both high anxiety in a classroom situation and high 
n affiliation appear to be generally characteristic of Indian and Eskimo 


students (3, 18). 
B. METHOD 


The subjects consisted of 20 Eskimos and 20 whites, equally divided by 
sex, who were randomly selected from the 9th grade of an urban high. 
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school. The Eskimo students came from remote Alaskan villages and had 
entered the urban school in the 9th grade because high schools were not 
available in their villages. Since most village Eskimo students leave home 
to attend high school, it was unlikely that these students were especially 
high in achievement motivation or were otherwise unrepresentative. 

The experimental situation was introduced as “college guidance and 
information sessions,” a regular part of the school’s college counseling 
program. This was done both to avoid special effects caused by participa- 
tion in an experiment and also to demonstrate the immediate benefits of 
the study to the students involved and thus gain consent for the experiment 
from militant Eskimo community groups. Indeed, one value of this study 
may be to demonstrate a way in which cross-cultural studies can be carried 
out, given the prevalence of minority group hostility toward this type of 
research. 

Each student individually attended two college guidance and information 
sessions. The three dependent variables consisted of: 

1. Question answering. First, the instructor asked the student four 
questions about one of his classes, ostensibly to learn about the student’s 
preferences in order to provide college counseling (e. g., “What do you like 
best about your English/Math class?”). The number of words in the stu- 
dent’s replies served as the measure. This was the least sensitive measure, 
since the warmth variable had had little time to operate. 

2. Question asking. Then, the instructor presented information about 
two unfamiliar colleges, previously mentioning that the student would be 
asked questions about the colleges to see what he had learned. The student 
was asked if he had any questions about the colleges, and the number of 
questions asked served as the measure. 

3. Learning. The student's verbal responses to eight questions measuring 
acquisition of information about the colleges constituted the learning mea- 
sure. 

Both college guidance and information sessions were identical in content 
except that in each session the student was asked about a different class, 
and information about different colleges was presented. All sessions were 
tape-recorded. There was no indication that any student suspected that the 
college information sessions were not part of the school routine. 

Each student attended a warm and a neutral college guidance and infor- 
mation session, Students were randomly assigned to a neutral-warm or a 
warm-neutral sequence of sessions. The instructor was a 26-year-old pretty 
white female unknown to the students. In the warm session, the instructor 
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sat at a distance of 30 inches, which is defined as a personal distance that 
generates a kinesthetic sense of closeness (6). The instructor smiled fre- 
quently when appropriate and touched the student twice in the context of 
showing him a map locating the colleges. Due to cultural differences, no check 
was made on the validity of the warmth manipulation through students’ 
reporting their feelings about the instructor as is customarily done. It is 
well known that village Eskimos answer such questions by telling high | 
status whites what they think the whites want to hear and do not reveal 
negative feelings. Thus, results from such questioning could be misleading. 

For two reasons, a neutral or impersonal rather than a cold experimental 
condition was opposed to the warm condition, although experimental effects 
may well have been stronger with the more marked warm-cold contrast. 
Ethically it was undesirable to create high levels of anxiety in students, and 
ethnographic analysis suggested that Eskimo students, who come from a 
culture where disapproval tends to be expressed indirectly (13), may inter- 
pret what whites consider to be mild expressions of coldness and disapproval 
as severe. In addition, the results of the study were intended to be as gener- 
alizable as possible to the usual classroom situation, and secondary school 
teachers behave toward students not as frequently with coldness as with a 
neutral impersonal manner that they define as professional. In the neutral 
college information session, the instructor stood at an impersonal distance of 
80 inches (6) and did not smile or touch the student. 


C. RESULTS 


The scores on learning and question answering were analyzed by a 2 
(ethnic group) X 2 (sequence) X 2 (warm-neutral) repeated measures 
analysis of variance, Question answering scores did not evidence homo- 
geneity of variance, and consequently a logarithmic transformation was 
performed. Since initial analyses on the learning and question-answering 
measures indicated sex differences, Separate analyses were done for males 
and females on these two measures. Question-asking scores were not norm- 
ally distributed; hence the nonparametric Walsh Test was used. Since sex 
differences on the question-asking measure were not indicated, males and 
females were combined in the analysis. 

Warmth had significant effects on learning among males (F — 13.50, 
Ё « .01), although these effects must be understood in the light of the inter- 
actions between warmth and sequence (F — 9.00, ? < .01) and between 
warmth, sequence, and ethnic group (F — 5.50, № < .01). Among white — 
males, warmth led to significantly higher learning only in the neutral-warm 
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sequence (¢ = 4.92, p < .0005). In this sequence an interaction between 
warmth and ethnic group occurred which indicated that white males’ scores 
increased significantly more under warmth than Eskimo males’ scores (F = 
5.16, p < .05). However, for Eskimo males, warmth led to significantly 
higher learning across both the neutral-warm and warm-neutral sequences 
(F = 5.83, p < .05). 

Warmth also had significant effects on learning among females (F = 
12.57, р < .01), but this result again must be understood in view of the 
warmth by sequence interaction (F = 15.14, p < .05). Warmth led to 
significantly higher learning only in the neutral-warm sequence (4 5.26, 
p < .0005). 

On question answering, warmth had significant effects only for females 
where a warmth by sequence interaction occurred (Е = 5.33, p < .01). 
Warmth led to higher scores only in the neutral-warm sequence ( = 1.82, 
p < 05). 

On question asking, warmth had significant effects for Eskimo males and 
females in the warm-neutral sequence (p < .056). No other significant 
effects occurred. 


D. Discussion 


Where warmth led to significant differences in learning and question 
answering, such effects occurred primarily in the neutral-warm sequence. 
This result may be explained by carryover effects of warmth into the 
neutral condition. When an instructor is initially defined as a warm person, 
later merely impersonal treatment may not change this definition. Thus, 
learning and verbal productivity may have remained as high because neutral 
treatment following warmth was actually perceived as warmth. 

That warmth increased question answering for female but not for male 
subjects could have occurred because females, who may be more interperson- 
ally oriented, are more sensitive to warmth. Alternatively, males and 
females may respond differently to warmth in some conditions depending 
on the sex of the instructor. For male students, warmth from a female in- 
structor may be perceived as threatening in a social context, such as ques- 
tioning them about their school feelings, and may have inhibited verbal- 
ness. 

The hypothesis that Eskimos would be more sensitive to the effects of 
warmth than whites received some very limited support in this study. 
Warmth did have significant effects on question asking for Eskimos in the 
warm-neutral sequence where no effects were found for whites, and warmth 
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also had significant effects on learning for Eskimo males in the warm-neutral 
sequence where no effects were found for white males. However, white 
males’ learning scores increased significantly more under warmth in the 
neutral-warm sequence than did Eskimo males. 

The hypothesis that Eskimos are more sensitive to warmth than whites 
requires further investigation. Possibly, results were not more pronounced 
in this study because, while Eskimos are more sensitive to warmth than 
whites, they respond more slowly. Classroom observation suggests that 
Eskimos may require a period of several weeks before they develop sufficient 
confidence in the instructor for behavioral changes to occur. Thus, this 
experiment may not have provided a long enough period of time for effects 
of warmth among Eskimos to become generally evident. Alternatively, it 
may be the case that the hypothesis is in error and that Eskimos only seem 
more responsive to the effects of warmth than whites in classroom observa- 
tion because Eskimos score so much lower initially. Thus, the proportional 
increase for Eskimos under warmth may be much greater than for whites 
even when the absolute increase is identical. For example, in this study the 
increase for Eskimo females was twice as great as for white females under 
warmth in the neutral-warm sequence; yet there was little difference in the 
absolute change. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL USES OF THE PORTEUS MAZE** 
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KENNETH Н. Davi 


SUMMARY 


The Porteus Maze has been used as a cross-cultural test for more than 
50 years. The Maze may be of use to the cross-cultural researcher or cross- 
cultural practitioner because it is a performance test, has high intrinsic 
interest for most persons from various cultural groups, has simple instruc- 
tions, is easy to administer, and has ease and objectivity of scoring. Variables 
that may have confounded the results of the cross-cultural studies of the 
Maze consist of background factors, prior learning, inherited factors, phys- 
iological factors, and sampling problems. Other difficulties of equating 
cultural groups were discussed. It was suggested that the future use of the 
Maze be in conjunction with various environmental variables and measures 
of performance. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The use of the Porteus Maze as a cross-cultural test dates back to more 
than 50 years ago. As early as 1915 Porteus administered the Maze to 28 
aboriginal children in South Australia (12). Other studies of the Australian 
aborigines, in which the Maze was used, were published in the 1930s GUE; 
13) and 1960s (1, 2, 3, 4, 20, 21, 22). Many other cultural groups have 
been studied, such as the Chinese, Filipinos, Hawaiians, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, and Puerto Ricans living in Hawaii (19), various African groups 
(15), Sental and Bengali in India (25), Ontario Indians (23), six American 
Indian tribes (8), islanders of Alor (5), Chamorros and Carolinians of 
Saipan (9), eight groups in India (18), Shilluks in Southern Sudan (7), 
and American Indians and Eskimos (24). Among the many adult groups 
that have been tested, the Maze means have ranged from 14.9 years (21) 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on March 16, 1973, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research, 
Copyright, 1974, by The Journal Press. 

1 A slightly revised version of a paper presented during a symposium entitled “Stanley 
Porteus: The man and his method” at the 80th Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, September 2-8, 1972, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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to 7.0 years (20). The mean scores clearly indicate that significant differ- 
ences have been found between cultural groups on the Maze. For example, 


among the samples tested, the Australian aborigines tested significantly | 


higher than persons living in the Kalahari desert in Africa (18). However, 
one should rightfully enquire about the factors that account for the differ- 
ences between the sampled groups. Are the differences in Maze performance 
a result of cultural factors? Or, may other factors account for the differences? 
It appears as though the results of the cross-cultural studies of the Maze are 
practically impossible to interpret. In the following discussion, some of the 
factors that severely restrict the interpretation of the cross-cultural data 
for the Maze will be presented. The quandary concerning the interpretation 
of the cross-cultural results of the Maze does not indicate that the previous 
studies were poorly conducted, but it simply suggests that cross-cultural re- 
search has more than its share of methodological problems, some of which 
may never be satisfactorily resolved. Although Porteus developed a qualita- 
tive score (Q score) for the Maze (16), the present paper will be limited to 
those cross-cultural studies in which a quantitative score was reported (either 
as a mental age score or test quotient). 

The difficulties in interpreting the results from the cross-cultural studies 
of the Maze are not unique—they are problems inherent in cross-cultural 
testing in particular and cross-cultural research in general. A number of 
useful hypotheses have been discussed by Porteus and others in an attempt 


to account for cross-cultural differences on the Maze. For example, Porteus | 


(18) discussed the following factors that may have influenced Maze per- 
formance in some of the reported cross-cultural studies: (a) Familiarity of 
Australian aborigines with designs resembling the Maze may have improved 
Maze performance. (b) Artists and skilled workers will perform relatively 
well on the Maze. (c) Examinees sometimes received practice by observing 
the Mazes prior to the test administration. (d) Harsh environment may have 


depressed Maze scores. (e) Acculturation may have raised Maze scores. (f) 1 


Degree of contact with Europeans, especially contact with schools, may have 
increased Maze scores. (g) Dietary deficiencies and diseases may have de- 
creased Maze scores. 


B. ADVANTAGES IN CROSS-CULTURAL TESTING 


The Maze includes the following characteristics that may appeal to either 
the cross-cultural researcher or the practitioner who works in a cross-cul- 
tural setting: 
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1. Performance Test 


As a performance test, the Maze avoids much of the bias that frequently 
occurs in cross-cultural testing. A person can take the test without being 
able to read, write, or speak. Moreover, the Maze avoids the difficulties en- 
countered when testing persons in their nonnative languages or in the 
translation of items into different languages. 


2. Interest 


Many examiners have reported on the interest that examinees have shown 
when taking the Maze test (2, 4, 5, 20, 21). Moreover, interest seems to 
have been high for most persons from many different groups. The high in- 
terest should help to control for motivational factors among groups—most 
persons appear to work diligently on the Maze. Not only does the Maze seem 
to be of intrinsic interest to most examinees, but most persons also seem to 
enjoy taking the Maze. The Maze is proof that a test does not have to be 
an unpleasant task for the examinee. 


3. Simple Instructions 


The instructions to an examinee require only a few words, and to admin- 
ister the Maze in another language a few translated words will usually 
suffice. In fact, for many persons the instructions can be presented non- 
verbally by simply demonstrating the required task with a very simple 
maze. 

4, Ease of Administration 

The administration of the Maze is fairly simple and does not require 
extensive training. However, one should adhere strictly to the standardized 
procedures in order to prevent bias from occurring. 


5, Ease and Objectivity of Scoring 


The qualitative score of the Maze test can be calculated within a minute 
or so after the test has been completed. Furthermore, the scoring system is 
highly objective so that we would expect almost perfect agreement between 
judges who score the same set of Mazes. 


C. Factors CONTRIBUTING TO DIFFERENCES 


It is evident that cultural groups differ on their mean Maze scores; 
however, it is difficult to know how to interpret these differences. There are 
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a number of variables that could potentially affect one’s Maze score, aside 
from what might be considered cultural variables, but there is no simple 


l. Background Factors 


Several background factors tend to be associated with Maze performance: 
€. g., social status (14, 15, 17), educational level (11, 20), and occupation 
(21). Unfortunately, most of the cross-cultural studies on the Maze lack 


able. Consequently, for many of the studies the ages of the subjects were 
only rough estimates (11, 20, 21). Moreover, within different cultures the 
manner of counting school grades or of determining one's age will differ, 
which could have biased the results of some of the studies. 

For some variables it is difficult to establish comparable groups between 
cultures. For instance, among the Australian aborigines older men tend to 
attain high status (6, 22), whereas among Americans high status tends to 
be held by somewhat Younger persons. Consequently, if one equates 
Americans and Australian aborigines on status, they would differ on age. On 
the other hand, if the groups were equivalent on age, they would differ 
on status. 


Most of the variables that we term cultural would likely come under the 
category of prior learning. This category includes specific learning experi- 
ences that may either improve or impede one's Maze performance. One 
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best of their ability? From a simple comparison of the Maze scores of differ- 
ent cultural groups we cannot say. 


3. Inherited Factors 


The cross-cultural studies with the Maze have not dealt with the influence 
of inherited factors on Maze performance. Although some of the studies have 
compared “full-bloods” vs. “mixed-bloods,” various confounding variables 
prevent valid interpretations from being made (20). 


4. Physiological Factors 


Physiological factors may affect one’s Maze performance: e. g., hook- 
worms and vitamin deficiencies are associated with decreased Maze perfor- 
mance (10, 12, 14, 26). Visual and psychomotor impairment may lower one’s 
performance, which may be especially a problem for older subjects (22). 
Some of the older subjects tested by the author have been unable to trace the 
Maze because of their lack of psychomotor skills (20). 


5. Sampling Problems 


As with much of the cross-cultural research, comparability of samples has 
been a serious problem for studies using the Maze. In some of the studies 
the investigators had to find their own subjects by literally going out into 
the field. The selection factors that occur in such sampling procedures pre- 
vent generalization of the results to the cultural population from which the 
sample was originally chosen. Persons at different age levels may be differ- 
entially excluded from the test samples, depending on one’s cultural group. 
Biased sampling has been especially a problem in the cross-cultural testing of 
adults. For instance, the average span of life differs among cultural groups, 
which would have a potentially strong biasing effect when comparing older 
persons cross-culturally. For those studies in which school children were 
tested, and school was compulsory for all children, less selection bias would 
be expected to occur. 

Other problems occur when the attempt is made to equate cultural groups. 
In order to present valid findings about the total population of a particular 
cultural group, a representative sample would be required. Unfortunately, 
as mentioned previously, a simple comparison of cultural groups with re- 
spect to their mean Maze scores is almost impossible to interpret because of 
the multitude of potentially biasing factors. However, if we equate the 
groups on some of these variables, the samples will no longer be representa- 
tive of the total populations. For example, if we should equate a sample of 
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Australian aboriginal adults with a sample of American adults on educational 
level, choosing only persons with a high school education, we would find that 
the aboriginal group would be highly nonrepresentative of the total aborig- 
inal population because few aborigines have completed high school. If one 
should find a difference between the adult samples for the aborigines and 
Americans, what could we say about the populations from which the 
samples were drawn? After making the cultural groups comparable, the re- 
sults may be generalizable only to mythical populations. 

Another difficulty in making cultural groups comparable is that after the 
necessary controls have been employed, there may be nothing remaining 
that we can term a cultural factor. One's view of a cultural factor may be 
an intrinsic aspect of the variables that should be controlled. For instance, 
when we describe the cultural variables of the Australian aborigines, a lack 
of a formal educational system is surely an inherent aspect of their culture. 
If we should sample only aborigines who have a formal education, we would 
not be talking about the culture of the Australian aborigines. 

A final problem is the difficulty in comparing samples that have been 
tested at different times. For the Maze, the comparisons between cultural 
groups may span a 50-year period. Are the groups that were tested many 


years ago the same as a group that would be tested today? In most cases 
we do not know. 


D. FUTURE Usr 


In view of the complexity of doing cross-cultural research, it seems un- 
likely that a simple compilation of Maze data from different cultural groups 
will be productive. A more Systematic and thorough approach, in which the 
Maze test is used in conjunction with a number of other variables, might 
be useful. Vernon's (24) comparison of two Indian and three Eskimo 
samples is an approach that is worthy of some consideration. Vernon used 
a battery of tests and various observational ratings in an attempt to better 
describe the relationships between environmental factors and test perfor- 
mances. His groups were comparable on age (range from 10 years, 1 month 
through 11 years, 11 months) and sex (all boys). The observational ratings 
included the following: a measure of delayed vs. immediate gratification, 
household size, socioeconomic index, cultural index, use of English, school 
attendance, planfulness, leisure-time activities, occupational aspiration, and 
initiative. The tests included the following: arithmetic, spelling, English 
reading comprehension, vocabulary, information, word learning, concept 
formation, Piaget total, abstraction, matrices, Embedded Figures, Draw-a- 
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man, Porteus Mazes, picture recognition, reproduction of designs, Kohs 
blocks, and formboard. 

Vernon’s study does not solve all of the problems in cross-cultural re- 
search, but it seems to be a step in the right direction. By comparing en- 
vironmental ratings and test scores across samples, a better view of existing 
relationships can be determined. By including the Maze as only one of 
many variables, its role as a cross-cultural instrument may be diminished. 
On the other hand the value of the Maze should become evident if its cross- 
cultural validity is commensurate with its durability as a cross-cultural test. 

As a performance test, the Maze may be valuable for the person who has 
to make practical decisions in a cross-cultural setting. For instance, the 
teacher in the “outback” of Australia may have in class aboriginal children 
with serious language handicaps; however, with the use of the Maze he may 
obtain a more accurate picture of a student’s potential (3). Likewise, the 
clinician or counselor may find the Maze a useful instrument if he provides 
services to persons from other cultures. 
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THE UNITED STATES* 


Catholic University of Rio de Janeiro and University of California, Los Angeles 


AROLDO RODRIGUES AND ANDREW L. COMREY 


SUMMARY 


The Comrey Personality Scales were translated into Portuguese and 
administered to 689 volunteer students at four universities in Rio de 
Janeiro. Total scores were obtained for 40 homogeneous item subgroups of 
four items each. These 40 variables plus two validation scale scores, age, 
and sex were intercorrelated and factor analyzed by the minimum residual 
method. Orthogonal analytic rotations were carried out by the Tandem 
Criteria method. The results were compared with those reported in the 
Comrey Personality Scales manual for an identical study with subjects from 
the United States. Exactly eight factors were obtained in both studies, and 
the correspondence between the factors was very close. It was concluded 
that the major factors of personality are not specific to a given culture. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The present paper provides the results of an investigation designed to 
compare the personality factor structure for a sample of Brazilian univer- 
sity students with that found for a broad sample of upper middle class 
subjects from the United States by Comrey (3). The personality factor 
structure reported by Comrey represented the end result of a long series of 
investigations summarized and referenced in the cited document. These 
studies culminated in the publication of the Comrey Personality Scales 
(2, 3) which provide scores for eight major dimensions of personality, 
Although an earlier cross-cultural investigation had been carried out with 
Italian subjects (7) during the preliminary developmental stages of this 
taxonomic research effort, no such study has been done with the final form 
of the test where a language other than English was involved. One other 
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cross-cultural study with the final form of the Comrey Personality Scales 
has been carried out with the use of the English-language version of the 
test to compare factor structure between U.S.A. and New Zealand subjects 
(8). 

It has been commonly accepted that the Brazilian and American cultures 
differ quite significantly, and many believe that the natives of these two 
cultures should display very distinct personality characteristics. Even if 
culture does shape the personalities of its members, however, it is still 
conceivable that there may exist certain underlying dimensions that account 
for the principal individual differences in personality for all human beings 
regardless of the culture within which they develop. 


B. PROCEDURE 


The Comrey Personality Scales were translated into the Portuguese 
language by the first author and his students. The translated Comrey 
Personality Scales were then administered to 689 volunteer students at four 
universities in the city of Rio de Janeiro who were promised feedback on 
their test results in return for their participation. These students were 
approximately equally divided among males and females. 

Each factor on the Comrey Personality Scales, hereafter referred to as the 
CPS, is measured by five subvariables called FHIDs, or Factored Homo- 
geneous Items Dimensions. Each FHID contains four homogeneous items, 
both with respect to content and in terms of statistical overlap, two positively 
stated with respect to the FHID name, and two negatively stated with 
respect to the FHID name. After reversal of the direction of scores for the 
negatively stated items, an FHID score is derived by adding the item scores 
for those items belonging to that FHID. Each item is scored on one of two 
seven-point scales, either a frequency scale, or a scale expressing degree of 
conviction. There are 40 FHIDs in all on the CPS yielding the following 
eight factor scores: Trust vs. Defensiveness, Orderliness vs. Lack of Com- 
pulsion, Social Conformity vs. Rebelliousness, Activity vs. Lack of Energy, 
Emotional Stability vs. Neuroticism, Extraversion vs. Introversion, Masculin- 
ity vs. Femininity, and Empathy vs. Egocentrism. There are two additional 
scales on the CPS that are used to validate the overall test results. These are 
the Validity Scale (V) and the Response Bias Scale (R). 

In the original norm group study for the Comrey Personality Scales (3), 

2 The authors are indebted to Maria Adelaide Leonardo, Nadia Milagre, Leni M. О. _ 


Castro, and Ivone Levigard for their help in the translation of the CPS and in the data 
gathering. Debbi Kanoff helped with the data analysis. 
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the main factor analytic study designe show the-personality factor struc- 
ture underlying the test consisted of an analysifof the 40 FHID scores plus 
the two validation scales, V and R, plus the variables of Age and Sex, making 
a total of 44 variables in all. The results of that analysis showed that the 
eight expected factors emerged, and no other factor of any consequence 
showed up except the expected factors. Almost without exception, an FHID 
had a major loading only on the factor it was intended to measure. 

For each of the 689 subjects taking the Portuguese CPS, 40 FHID scores 
were computed in addition to scores for the two validation scales, V and R. 
The 40 FHIDs, У, R, Age, and Sex (male = 1, female = 0) were intercorre- 
lated by the Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient. 

This 44 X 44 matrix of intercorrelations was factor analyzed by the 
minimum residual method, with the use of only the off-diagonal elements of 
the matrix (5, 6). Fifteen factors were extracted to be certain that enough 
factors had been removed, even though only eight major factors were ex- 
pected. The maximum absolute residual remaining after 15 factors had been 
extracted was .089. 

The 15 minimum residual factors were rotated orthogonally by Criterion I 
of the Tandem Criteria for analytic rotation (1, 4). This method tends to 
force the available variance into a space of as few dimensions as possible 
within the limitations of the requirement that variables appearing on the 
same factor must be correlated with each other. Application of Criterion I of 
the Tandem Criteria to an extracted matrix that has more than enough 
factors in it provides a means of making an approximate determination of 
the number of factors needed in the solution. 

For example, in this particular case, the sums of squares of the Criterion I 
rotated factors in order of decreasing size were: 5.53, 2.11, 1.94, 1.80, 1.77, 
1.42, 1.14, 1.09, .48, .48, 39, 37, 32, .30, and .02. There is a clear break 
between the eight and ninth factors, with the tenth through the fourteenth 
factors being similar in size and less than half as large as the eighth. The 
fifteenth factor was totally negligible. Criterion I rotations gave a particularly 
sharp cutoff between major and minor factors in this analysis because the 
variables and the factor structure in this analysis represent the end product 


3 For the Portuguese translation of the CPS, the correlation matrix, the minimum 
residual matrix, as well as the Criterion I and Criterion П rotated factor matrices, order 
NAPS Document 02239 from Microfiche Publications, 305 East 46 Street, New York, New 
York 10017; remit $1.50 for microfiche or $5.00 for photocopies. Multiple copies of the 
Portuguese version of the CPS may be ordered from the first author. The English language 
version of the CPS may be ordered from the Educational and Industrial Testing Service, 


P.O. Box 7234, San Diego, Cali ornia 92107. 
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Criterion II rotations with the use of various numbers of factors in the 


to be retained, 

Because the division line between major and minor factors was so sharp 
here and consistent with the hypothesized number of eight factors, eight 
Criterion I factors were rotated by Criterion II of the Tandem Criteria. 
Criterion II spreads the variance more evenly among the retained factors, 
approximating more closely a simple-structure type solution (4). The eight 
factor, orthogonal Criterion II solution was taken as the final solution to be 
compared with the original norm group solution, also obtained by the same 
factor analytic methods, 


C. RESULTS 


Obtaining exactly the expected number of factors with the Brazilian data 
on the basis of the number of factors obtained with the English language 
norm group represented an important type of confirmation of the original 
factor structure. A much more dramatic demonstration of factor structure 
confirmation, however, is provided by a comparison of the factor loadings of 
the FHIDs on the major factors for the two groups. For each factor, Table 1 
shows Corresponding loadings for the FHIDs in the two samples where either 


TABLE 1 
Comparison or Factor Loapincs or THE FACTORED HOMOGENEOUS ITEM 
Daowensions (FHIDs) FOR THE BRAZILIAN SAMPLE (BRAZIL) WITE 


THE ORIGINAL UNITED STATES NORM Group (USA) 
FHID Brazi 


l. Lack of cynicism 56 .68 
2. Lack of defensiveness 41 59 
3. Belief in worth 52 157 
4. Trust in human nature 54 56 
5. Lack of paranoia 43 62 
Factor II 
6. Neatness 57 57 
7. Routine 59 59 
8. Order 59 69 
9. Cautiousness 51 35 
10. Meticulousness 29 54 
13, Intolerance of nonconformitya .08 31 
18, Need to excela 34 34 
19. Lil 


. Liking for worka 99 34 
Е I 


I 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


FHID Brazil USA 
Factor III 
11. Law enforcement 56 46 : 
12. Acceptance of social order .66 .67 
13. Intolerance of nonconformity .69 ^2 
14. Respect for law 51 67 
15. Need for approval 26 44 
35. Tolerance for vulgarity® —21 + 
Factor IV 
10. Meticulousness* 31 25 
16. Exercise 61 51 
17. Energy 35 E 
18. Need to excel 26 38 
19. Liking for work 69 51 
20. Stamina 59 70 
Factor V 
5. Lack of paranoía* 32 25 
17. Energy* 37 30 
18. Need to excel* 32 13 
21. Lack of inferiority feelings 38 59 
22. Lack of depression 64 69 
23. Lack of agitation 47 .66 
24. Lack of .60 61 
25. Mood stability 41 y E 
Factor VI 
17. Energy* ч 27 31 
21. Lack of inferiority feelings* 22 32 
26. Lack of reserve 71 68 
27. Lack of seclusiveness 57 .60 
28. No loss for words 77 34 
29. Lack of shyness 77 79 
30. No stage fright 52 49 
Factor VII 
31. No fear of bugs 40 61 
32. No crying 57 .60 
33. No romantic love 43 43 
34, Tolerance of blood 39 43 
35. Tolerance of vulgarity 35 34 
44, See (М = 1, F = 0)^ 60 54 
Factor VIII 
36. Sympathy 53 66 
37, Helpfulness 72 2 
38. Service 60 .66 
39. Generosity 63 67 
40, Unselfishness «60 57 
42. Response bias (R)” 32 40 


^ These FHIDs were not designed to be measures of their respective factors. Scores for 
each factor were obtained by use of all the other FHIDs listed for the particular factor. 


The first factor, for example, had no major loading in either analysis for an FHID that 
was not designed to measure that factor, 


b Variables 41 through 44 


are not FHIDs. Variable 42, Response bias (R), measures 


the tendency to give a favorable impression of oneself in answering the items, 
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sample yielded a loading as large as .30. Brief descriptions of each factor 
as follows, 

Factor I. Trust vs. Defensiveness ( T). Individuals high on this personali: 
factor indicate that they believe more than the average person in the basi 
honesty, trustworthiness, and good intentions of other people. 

Factor II. Orderliness vs. Lack of Compulsion ( O). Individuals high on 
this factor tend to be very concerned with neatness and orderliness. They 
report being cautious, meticulous, and say they like to live in a routine way. 

Factor III. Social Conformity vs. Rebelliousness (C). Individuals high on. 
this factor depict themselves as accepting the society as it is, respecting the 
law, believing in law enforcement, seeking the approval of society, and re- 
senting nonconformity in others. 

Factor IV. Activity vs. Lack of Energy (A). Individuals high on this 
factor report liking physical activity, hard work and exercise, having great 
energy and stamina, and striving to excel. 

Factor V. Emotional Stability vs. Neuroticism (S). Individuals high on 
this factor report being happy, calm, optimistic, stable in mood, and having 
confidence in themselves. 

Factor VI. Extraversion vs. Introversion (E). Individuals high on this 
factor depict themselves as outgoing, easy to meet, seeking the company of 
others, meeting strangers easily, and speaking before groups with little fear. 

Factor VII. Masculinity vs, Femininity (M). Individuals high on this 
factor report being rather tough-minded individuals who are not bothered 
by crawling creatures, the sight of blood, and vulgarity; do not cry easily; 
and have little interest in love stories. 

Factor VIII. Empathy vs. Egocentrism (P). Individuals high on this 
factor describe themselves as sympathetic, helpful, generous, unselfish, and 
interested in devoting their lives to the service of other people. 


D. Discussion 


In general, FHIDs designed to measure a given factor show high loadings 
only on that factor in both the Brazilian sample and in the norm group 
sample. With only occasional exceptions, if the loading is high on a factor in 
one sample, it is also high on the factor in the other sample. The degree of 
correspondence between the two factor structures would be considered ex- 
cellent if it had been obtained with similar samples of English-speaking sub- 
jects; and in this instance the results were obtained from samples i 
a different language located in vastly different and geographically wid 
separated cultures. 
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These results would seem to suggest that there is indeed some reason to 
expect that the structure of human personality exhibits a certain degree of 
constancy from place to place and from culture to culture. To be sure, the 
cross-cultural constancy established here has been only for eight personality 
factors which describe but a limited sector of the total personality sphere. 

Indoubtedly, other personality factors should be added to these eight to 
provide more complete coverage of the personality field. When these addi- 
tional personality factors have been established on a firm empirical founda- 
tion, however, it is reasonable to suppose that they too will exhibit a level of 
cross-cultural constancy similar to that shown for the eight CPS factors in 
this study. 

The findings of this investigation, however, are not to be interpreted as 
meaning a denial of the bearing of culture on personality. Individuals in 
different cultures will indeed tend to cluster at different points in the person- 
ality hyperspace. The results of this study merely suggest that the dimen- 
sions defining the hyperspace are the same across cultures, and hence indi- 
viduals from different cultures can all be located in the same space. Stating 
it another way, individuals from different cultures, as well as different indi- 
viduals within the same culture, can be described adequately by means of 
the same set of descriptive variables. It is the pattern of scores on the same 
set of descriptor variables that determines cultural and personal individuality 
rather than differences in the kinds of descriptor variables needed. The ex- 
cellent correspondence between the factor structures for these basic variables 
in the two cultures studied not only offers hope for the feasibility of a uni- 
versal taxonomy of personality descriptors, but also lends support for the 
usefulness of factor analytic methods in its development. Finally, these 
results offer clear evidence for the appropriateness of the Portuguese version 
of the CPS for use in Brazil. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE PRESENT 
IN A NONEMERGENCY SITUATION* 


Department of Psychology, Western Illinois University 


Dennis HURLEY AND BEM P. ALLEN 


SUMMARY 


The “flat tire" paradigm (1) was extended in an attempt to determine 
whether the number-of-people-present effect, often demonstrated in the 
emergency situation, generalized to a nonemergency case. A coed and a car 
with a flat tire were placed on a superhighway (high traffic density) and also 
on a country road (low traffic density). A significantly greater proportion 
of people rendered aid in the country road condition; however, the average 
time between attempts to aid was less on the superhighway. Possible differ- 
ences between emergency and nonemergency situations were discussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Helping behavior has been investigated (3) in both emergency (a victim 
is in immediate danger of suffering or has suffered injury, material loss, 
psychological damage, or serious medical problem) and nonemergency situa- 
tions (a victim is in need of help, but has not suffered calamities as listed 
above). However, the degree to which these two situations are qualitatively 
different is difficult to ascertain, as the emergency-nonemergency distinction 
is rarely made, and variables demonstrated to be important in one situation 
have received little attention in the other situation (2). One approach to 
determining possible differences between emergency and nonemergency situa- 
tions is to investigate the degree to which strong effects observed in emergency 
situations generalize to the nonemergency case. Thus the present study was 
an attempt to determine whether inhibition of intervention as a function of 
number of others present in an emergency situation can be generalized to a 
nonemergency circumstance. An extension of the Bryan and Test (1) “flat 
tire" paradigm was adopted for this purpose, since “aiding a distressed 
motorist” may be regarded as a nonemergency situation, and with this 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on June 1, 1973, and 
given special consideration in accordance with our policy for field research. Copyright, 
1974, by the Journal Press. 
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paradigm it is possible to vary “number of others present” by varying high- 
way traffic density. 


B. METHOD 


The high traffic density condition was instituted by parking a car which 
had an obviously flat tire on a shoulder of a four-lane interstate highway. 
There was no offramp nearby. A coed stood beside the disabled car. Coed, 
flat tire, and inflated spare tire were conspicuous to motorists passing in the 
same direction as had the distressed coed. The superhighway was visited on 
two occasions. Over both occasions about 417 cars per hour passed the dis- 
abled car (a total of 2000 cars were counted). The coed counted the bypassers. 
The count excluded commercial vehicles, cars passing after someone had 
stopped to render aid, and cars in the two lanes across the median from the 
disabled car. When an attempt to aid the coed was made, an accomplice 
emerged from hiding in the back seat of the disabled car, and explained the 
experiment to the would-be helper. 

The low traffic density condition was the same except that coed and car 
were situated on the shoulder of a two-lane country road. There was no inter- 
section nearby. In this case bypassers in both lanes were counted, About 50 
cars per hour passed the disabled car (500 cars passed during two visits to 
the country road). 

Because of compensatory qualities, it appeared that the danger accompany- 
ing attempts to pull off the two roads and ease of pulling off the roads was 
about equal. Although the speed limits were about the same on the two roads, 
motorists appeared to be traveling faster on the superhighway. However, 
coed and car could be seen from a greater distance on the flat and well 
terraced superhighway, and the superhighway shoulder was paved and much 
wider than the country road shoulder. Even though more cars passed per 
unit time on the superhighway, the two same-direction-lanes of the superhigh- 
way allowed cars to be spaced well apart and to change lanes freely. Finally, 
the apparently greater speed of the superhighway motorists was probably 
more due to the better quality road rather than to these motorists being more 
"in a hurry" compared to country road motorists. As all data were collected 
on Saturdays, and the superhighway was between two moderately large 
cities, many superhighway motorists were likely on a casual trip. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


Results of a chi-square analysis (y? = 70.66, df = 1, р < .001; expected 
frequencies were proportional to the number of bypassers in the density 
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conditions) revealed that a much greater proportion of Ss stopped in the low 
density condition (fo low density = 40; fo high density = 23). However, 
unexpectedly, the coed waited an average of 15 minutes between attempts to 
aid while on the country road, but had to wait only an average of 12.60 
minutes while on the superhighway. This result is incommensurate with com- 
parable “time to render aid” results obtained in emergency situations (3). 
Unlike in the emergency situation, the distressed coed was actually better 
off in the condition having the largest number of bypassers. Thus the non- 
emergency situation may be different from the emergency situation from the 
point of view of the distressed person (i.e., at least on the highway one may 
have to wait a shorter time for aid when many are present). 

It is also possible that nonemergency situations are different from the point 
of view of the potential helper. In an emergency situation, inhibition of inter- 
vention may occur as a function of number of others present, because the 
given individual assumes that the more nonreactive others present, the 
greater the likelihood that there is good reason not to intervene (e.g. those 
others may not be helping in order to avoid embarrassment, unacceptably 
high personal involvement, or even “injury”). However, since nonemergency 
situations may occur with greater frequency than emergency situations, it 
may be that most people have experienced “need of aid in the absence of 
imminent danger.” Thus, on the basis of their experience, persons confronted 
with a nonemergency situation may conclude that “when a large number of 
others are present, somebody is sure to help.” Such an interpretation is con- 
sistent with the result that a smaller proportion of motorists stopped, but the 
time between stops was smaller, in the high density condition. 
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POWER AND DEPENDENCY: LEGITIMATION OF 
DEPENDENCY CONDITIONS* 


University of Arisona 


MILDRED FIELD 


SUMMARY 


Obvious differences in subject responses were noted in dependency situa- 
tions involving requests with differing legitimacy bases. Analysis of variance 
revealed that these differences were significant at the .05 level and a measure 
of association (Dys = .35) indicated а fairly substantial gain of information. 

It is believed that the study does demonstrate that differences existed in 
dependency situations and that in some situations the norm of social responsi- 
bility was perceived by the independent individual to be applicable to the 
interaction event and that in others it was not. A difference in the nature of 
the outcomes for the dependent individual was seen in the various situations, 
and it is believed that these differences resulted from the power associated 
with the norm of social responsibility. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Exchange theorists, as exemplified by Blau (4), Emerson (5), and Thibaut 
and Kelley (8), have in common à definition of power in which the power of 
an individual is inversely related to his dependency in the situation, While 
this framework has been most fruitful for the analysis of social interactions, 
it does tend to focus attention only on the ability of the more powerful or 
independent member of the situation to affect outcomes. 

Schopler and Bateson (7) however, suggest that in some dependency 
situations, the dependent individual by utilizing the fact of his dependency 
may be able to affect outcomes. This results frst from the fact that norms 
possess power t of either individual in the situation, As Thibaut 
and Kelley indicate, to the extent that a norm is accepted, conformity to it is 
more rewarding than nonconformity; thus it becomes desirable to alter one’s 
behavior in conformity to the norm. Second, as demonstrated by Berkowitz 


Recei Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 23, 1973, and 
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and Daniels (1, 2), in dependency situations the norm of social responsibility 
is evoked. In dependency situations, therefore, the dependent individual by 
emphasizing his dependency causes evocation of the norm of social responsi- | 
bility, and the power associated with the norm makes it desirable for the 
independent individual to accede to the request of the dependent person. 

It is suggested by this author, however, that the singular fact of dependency 
by one person on another does not automatically cause evocation of the norm 
of responsibility, but that instead this sense of responsibility is determined 
by the dependency situation and that in some situations the norm of social 
responsibility is legitimately evoked and in others it is not. It is suggested 
that in dependency situations, an evaluation of the situation is made by the 
independent person, and a decision is made as to whether or not the norm 
of social responsibility should be legitimately evoked in the situation. It is 
thus conceptualized that dependency is a self-defined characteristic of the 
situation by the dependent individual; legitimacy is an other-defined char- 
acteristic of the situation by the independent individual. If the independent 
individual does not legitimate the dependency situation, then the norm of 
socal responsibility is not evoked, the power of the norm does not enter the 
situation, and the outcome will be less favorable to the dependent individual. 

The purpose of this study is to examine whether, in dependency situations, 
requests with different degrees of legitimation will result in different out- 
comes. 

It was hypothesized that a request which has a high legitimacy base for 
the evocation of the norm of social responsibility will produce results defined 
as more favorable by the requestee than one which has a low legitimacy base. 


B. RESEARCH DESIGN 


A field experimental design was utilized to test the hypothesis. An experi- 
mental design, of course, offers great advantages in the testing of causal 
hypotheses for it insures the control of all other antecedent independent 
variables. The laboratory experimental design is, however, often criticized 
not only in terms of the subject population (the “study of college sopho- 
mores"), but also in terms of the artificiality of the situation. The field ex- 
perimental design, on the other hand not only allows for control through 
randomization but is, of course, conducted in “real life" situations. A depen- 
dency situation was selected, and three treatment conditions which it was 
believed would create different legitimacy perceptions by the subjects were 
employed. 
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1. Dependency Situation 


A chain of convenience stores in Tucson, Arizona, was utilized to create 
the dependency situation. The experimenter entered one of these stores and 
attempted to purchase an item; however, in each case she had insufficient 
money for the total purchase price. Pilot work by the author indicated that 
in order to intensify treatment differences, a fairly large difference in the 
amount of money between the purchase price and the resources of the experi- 
menter was required; therefore $.30 was used as this difference. In this 
situation, the clerk had the power to decide the outcome, and thus the experi- 
menter was placed in a dependency situation. 

The power of the dependent individual (the experimenter) was assumed to 
be constant in each case. The same individual carried out all trials. The 
experimenter was à Caucasian female of 30 who was dressed casually but 
neatly in slacks and a blouse. She wore a wedding band and drove a two- 
year-old, medium priced automobile. 


2. Manipulation of the Independent Variable 


Three treatments of the independent variable were utilized. These were 
conceived as being on a continuum ranging from a request with a low legiti- 
macy base to one with a high legitimacy base. 

a. Request with low legitimacy base. It is assumed that in our culture 
there is little legitimacy in asking a person to assist an individual become 
intoxicated. Therefore: 

The experimenter purchased a quart of beer (9.52). At the checkout 
counter she looked into her wallet and said "That sure would have tasted 
good but I only have $.22." If the clerk did not offer to let her have the beer, 
she asked if she could have the item if she would return the money at a later 
time. 

b. Request with intermediate legitimacy base. It is assumed that in our 
culture it is expected that one should feel responsible for infants and small 
children. Therefore: 

The experimenter purchased a quart of milk ($.37). At the checkout 
counter she looked into her wallet and said “I sure do need this milk for the 
baby but I only have $.07." If the clerk did not offer to let her have the milk, 
she asked if she could have the item if she returned the money at a later time. 


1 The physical setting of all such stores made it possible for the clerk to notice the 
type of car driven by the experimenter. 
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c. Request with high legitimacy base. It is assumed that in our culture i 
even a greater expectation that one should feel responsible for sick or injur 
infants and small children, Therefore: 

The experimenter purchased an antiseptic and anesthetic ointment for first 
aid purposes ($.67).? At the checkout counter she looked into her wallet and 
said “The baby just got burned, but I only have $.37." The same procedure 
regarding the return of the money was utilized. 

In all situations the attitude of the experimenter was slightly embarrassed; 
in the burn ointment situation, the manner of the experimenter was slightly | 
more distraught. In all situations, if the clerk granted the request, the ex- _ 
perimenter said that on second thought she really could not take the item 
without the money, for it might cause difficulty for the clerk; and she left 
the store without purchasing the item. 


3. Selection of the Sample 


All convenience stores of the particular chain utilized were located on a 
map. Twenty-four stores in a specified geographic area were included in the _ 
sample? These were then listed in order of driving convenience and assigned | 
numbers 1 through 24, corresponding to their order in the driving schedule. 


A six-sided die was rolled to assign treatments by means of a block random- 
ization procedure. The first six numbered stores on the list of 24 were placed 
in a block, and two each of the treatments were assigned; this procedure was 
repeated until all 24 stores had been assigned a treatment procedure. з 


4. Assignment Procedure | 
Е 


5. Measurement ' 


During pilot work it was noted that some clerks became quite insistent 
that the experimenter take the item. The behavior of these clerks varied from 
repeated verbal statements that the experimenter should take the item, to 
physically pushing the item at the experimenter, to placing money from their 
own pocket into the cash register. A measurement scale which incorporated 
both the pressing behavior of the subjects and their acquiescence to the re- - 
quest was therefore utilized. 

1. Spontaneously offers the item; presses the experimenter to take the item. 

2 All stores did not stock the same brand; eoe in three stores it was necessary tO 
attempt to purchase a different brand which cost $72. 


3 By coincidence the predetermined sample size and the number of stores in the deter- 
mined area were the same, The character of the area was predominately middle class, р 
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2. Spontaneously offers the item; does not press the experimenter to take 
the item. 

3. Agrees that the experimenter can have the item after the experimenter 
suggests that she return the money at a later time; presses the experimenter 
to take the item. 

4. Agrees that the experimenter can have the item after the experimenter 
suggests that she return the money at a later time; does not press the experi- 
menter to take the item. 

5. Refuses the request. 

Following each trial, the experimenter would drive to a spot out of sight of 


| the store and would record the entire interaction sequence, including non- 


verbal communication, as completely as possible. She would then score the 
trial on a code sheet. An independent coder was also utilized; the coder used 
the written interaction recordings and coded each trial according to the 
scale.“ Initially the coder and the experimenter differed on four of the 24 
trials, in each case by only one category (i.e., 1 vs. 2). After discussion, in- 
cluding further clarification of the situation, 100% agreement was reached. 


C. RESULTS 


The data indicate a marked trend in the hypothesized direction between 
a request with a low legitimacy base and those with a greater legitimacy base 
(see Table 1). A spontaneous offer to give the item to the experimenter was 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF CLERKS BY TREATMENT CATEGORY 
ES 
Treatment 1 2 3 4 $ "Total 
I (beer) 1 1 0 2 4 8 
II (milk) 4 1 1 1 1 8 
III (burn ointment) 3 3 1 1 0 8 
Note: 1 ¥ Spontaneously offers, presses; 2 = Spontaneously offers, does not press; 3 = 
Agrees to request, presses; 4 = Agrees to request, does not press; 5 = Refuses request. 


found in only 25% of the beer treatments, in 63% of the milk treatments, 
and in 75% of the burn ointment treatments. Similarly, the request was 
refused in 50% of the beer treatments, 13% of the milk treatments, and in 
no cases of the burn ointment treatment. 

Selection of an appropriate test to determine the statistical significance of 


these differences is somewhat complicated by the combination of small 


4 The author wishes to thank Ada Sue Hinshaw for her assistance in coding. 
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sample size and an ordinal level of measurement of the dependent variable! 
Chi square, for example, not only fails to take advantage of the order of th 
responses, but because of the small sample size, may produce misleading 
results (3, p. 221). Labovitz (6) has noted the insensitivity of nonparametrit 
techniques in such situations and has presented a case for the use of para 
metric statistics with ordinal data. He suggests that, partly because of th 
robustness of parametric techniques, the assignment of numbers, particularly 
a linear scoring system, to ordinal data and subsequent treatment of 


the maximum sensitivity of such tests. 

Therefore, a scale from 1 to 5 was assigned to the response categories, 1 
corresponding to a spontaneous offer of the item with pressing behavior am 
5 to a refusal of the request, and an analysis of variance procedure y 


scale, the results must be interpreted with a certain degree of caution. 

The strength of the relationship was determined by Somner’s Dys, an 
asymmetric measure of association. This measure revealed a 3595 reduction. 
in error when utilizing the independent variable as a basis for prediction, — 

Analysis by the sex of the subject revealed that male subjects sponta- 
neously offered the beer in 3246 of the cases, the milk in 10076 of the cases, 
and the burn ointment in 10076 of the cases. The request was refused by 
males in 50% of the beer trials, and none of the milk and burn ointment. 
trials. For female subjects, the item was not spontaneously offered in 
beer trials, and was spontaneously offered in 40% of the milk trials and 60 


50% of the cases, for milk in 2076 of the cases, and there were no refus 
for burn ointment. While the small number of cases makes it difficult to 
interpret these results, it would appear that while the overall pattern 
response and the patterns found between male and female subjects w 


similar, male subjects did grant the Tequest more often than did female sub 
jects. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF THE CONFIRMATION AND 
DISCONFIRMATION OF AN EXPECTED MONETARY 
REWARD ON COMPLIANCE*?* 
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SUMMARY 


Subjects had their expectation of pay for serving in a conformity experi- 
ment disconfirmed by receiving amounts either greater or lesser than were 
expected, while control subjects received their expected pay. The dissonance 
theory prediction of an energization of either compliance or noncompliance 
was not obtained, nor support given to social-exchange-theory predictions of 
conformity as a direct function of pay level. No differences in conformity 
behavior or tendencies to respond to questionnaires in a socially desirable 
direction were obtained between high and low scoring Ss on the Marlowe- 
Crowne SD (7). The finding of no differences in conformity between Ss 
judged aware of the manipulations and those unaware might be mediated by 
a general predisposition to seek and comply with demands in an experimental 
setting. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


According to Festinger (10), cognitive dissonance is assumed to be an aver- 
sive motivational state with the same response-energizing properties as any 
other drive. Experimental evidence testing this notion (6, 17, 20, 21) 
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indicates that if cognitive dissonance is aroused, the energizing effect re- 
sults in the manifestation of dominant responses into behavior. If the 
location of compliance on a response hierarchy could be estimated, then 
predictions could be made regarding the amount of compliance exhibited 
under high-drive conditions. 


1. Compliance as a Function of Expectancy 
Confirmation—Disconfirmation 


In an attempt to relate conformity phenomena to dissonance theory, 
Hollander and Wiesenthal (13) have conducted some exploratory research 
dealing with the confirmation or disconfirmation of an expected monetary 
reward on subjects’ willingness to comply to experimental demand character- 
istics, as well as to a perceived group. It was seen that both the largest de- 
crease and increase in conforming responses result from the nature of a 
subject’s expectancy when reward was not forthcoming. The greatest in- 
crease in the number of conforming responses occurred in their control 
condition (No Expectancy—No Reward), and the largest decrease in such 
responses occurred after the subject failed to receive the promised reward 
(Expectancy—No Reward condition). In interpreting their main body of 
data, Hollander and Wiesenthal (13) state that apart from the interaction 
of expectancy and reward, the data do not allow for any clear support for 
either dissonance or social-exchange theory. The significant interaction, 
however, more closely approximates the prediction of dissonance theory 
than that of exchange or incentive theory. Thus, dissonance theory was 
weakly confirmed if one looks at the expectancy-reward interaction. 


2. Correlates of Compliance 


In studying conformity phenomena as related to personality traits, 
Crowne and Marlowe (7) have described several experimental findings 
relating to the need-for-approval as measured by the Marlowe-Crowne 
Social Desirability Scale (MC-SD). In a variety of verbal conditioning and 
conformity tasks, it appears that high-need-for-approval subjects are more 
compliant and prone to behave in a manner that would confirm the ex- 
perimenter’s perceived hypothesis. 

In the Hollander and Wiesenthal (13) research the Semantic Differential 
Rating for Verbs and Nouns (V-N), a measure sensitive to demand charac- 
teristics, was employed. This measure was developed by Cataldo, Silverman, 
and Brown (5) who examined Livant’s (16) findings that when the same 
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words were rated on semantic differential scales as verbs and nouns, the 
verb forms received higher activity ratings. Although Hollander and Wiesen- 
thal failed to obtain significant differences for the V-N between their ex- 
perimental conditions, they did obtain a Spearman rank order correlation 
of --.78 between the V-N measure and conformity change scores for eight 
groups of subjects. This correlation lends support to Stricker, Messick, and 
Jackson (19) who have found that the standard conformity experiment 
arouses awareness of demands in even the least experimentally sophisticated 
subjects. 

By cross-classifying subjects on the conformity correlated MC-SD and 
V-N, measuring social approval and responsiveness to demand character- 
istics, we should be able to identify subjects with high or low tendencies to 
comply. Increasing the drive state through dissonance arousal achieved by 
disconfirming expectancies should result in the manifestation of a dominant 
response of either compliance or noncompliance, depending on the subject’s 
predisposition to these behaviors. This effect should be maximized when 
both the MC-SD and V-N predict high or low compliance. When subjects 
are rated as being high on one of these scales and low on the other, we 
should be able to measure the effectiveness of the individual scale as a 
predictor of compliance. 


3. Hypotheses 


1, Low-need-for-approval subjects should exhibit less conformity than 
those high on the need for approval in expectancy-disconfirmation condi- 
tions. In the expectancy-disconfirmation conditions, those high on the need- 
for-approval should have their tendency to conform energized and thus 
exhibit greater conformity in these conditions. These predictions state an 
interaction between preselection classification and expectancy confirmation— 
disconfirmation on conformity. 

2. Subjects who receive more pay than they were promised will exhibit 
less conformity than subjects who have their pay expectancy confirmed. 
This overpaid group will exhibit more compliance than subjects who had 
their expectancy disconfirmed by receiving less money than was promised. 
Presumably, this will be due to the consideration that receiving a large 
reward, which disconfirms an expectancy of less pay has pleasant hedonic 
consequences. As à result, cognitive dissonance should be greatest in the 
downward-expectancy disconfirmation and much less in the upward-dis- 
confirmation condition which provides a test of social-exchange theory. 
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Social-exchange theory predicts conformity to be a direct positive function 
of the actual pay level. 

3. Subjects who have their expectancies confirmed by receiving the ex- 
pected pay should exhibit the highest level of compliance (over all other 
conditions) as a result of the positive hedonic consequences of having an 
expectancy confirmed (4). 

4. On the basis of Crowne and Marlowe’s findings, we would predict 
in the expectancy-confirmation (Control) condition, that subjects high on 
the need-for-approval should be more compliant than those low on the 
approval need. This compliance should be demonstrated in actual behavioral 
conformity measured by the Crutchfield procedure, and by an increased 
favorableness in describing the importance and worth of the experiment. 


B. МЕтнор 
1. Overview of Design 


At the beginning of the Fall 1969 semester, a large group of female in- 
troductory psychology students were administered the MC-SD and V-N in 
a mass testing session. A median split was then performed on each measure 
after a constant of 100 had been added to V-N scores to bring them into 
the positive range. The median for the V-N was 105, and the median MC- 
SD score was 14. On a subsample of 100 subjects, the two measures corre- 
lated —.05 with each other. After discarding subjects with median scores, 
210 subjects were cross-classified into those high or low on each scale. A 
subject classified Low V-N, High MC-SD (LH), therefore, had a V-N 
score below 106 and MC-SD score above 14. Thus subjects were either 
High V-N, High MC-SD (HH); High V-N, Low MC-SD (HL); Low V-N, 
High MC-SD (LH); or Low V-N, Low MC-SD (LL). 

The design is a 4 Х 3 with the above four cross-classified preselection 
levels and three levels of pay ($2.00, $3.50, $5.00) which determined either 
the confirmation or disconfirmation of a pay expectancy. Subjects who re- 
ceived $2.00 were underpaid $1.50 (they were promised $3.50), and those 
who received $5.00 were overpaid $1.50, thus disconfirming the expectancy 
in both downward and upward directions. Subjects who received the 
promised $3.50 constituted a control expectancy-confirmation condition. 


2. Subjects 


One hundred and three female introductory psychology students at the 
State University of New York at Buffalo were recruited by telephone to 
participate. These students were predominantly freshmen. 
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3. Measuring Instruments 


A modified Crutchfield conformity apparatus, consisting of five partitioned 
panels, was used to obtain the principal dependent variable of conformity. 
Questionnaires were administered which assessed attitudes toward the task, 
experimenter, and pay, as well as suspicion. 

The task questions consisted of four items, each on a six-point scale, 
tapping a subject’s enjoyment, interest, and feelings of the task’s impor- 
tance. The experimenter measure assessed feelings about the experimenter 
on dimensions of liking, enthusiasm, honesty, interest, encouragement, 
courtesy, lack of aggressiveness, friendliness, warmth, and degree of personal 
involvement. Each of these dimensions was assessed on a six-point rating 
scale. Awareness and suspicion were assessed by open-ended questions which 
read: “What did you feel the experiment was about?" “What was being 
investigated?” and “Please describe briefly your feelings and reactions to 
the experiment.” The last two questions concerning pay adequacy were 
administered on a separate sheet after the open-ended awareness questions 
in an attempt to avoid biasing the awareness data. Specifically, they asked 
the subjects to indicate on a six-point scale how adequate the pay was for 
the experiment and how they felt upon receiving their pay. 


4. Procedure 


Subjects were telephoned by the investigator and invited to participate 
in an experiment entitled “Air Traffic Control #4,” purporting to deal with 
perceptual processes related to the use of radar. They were informed that 
they would receive $3.50 pay rather than subject pool credit for the hour 
spent in the experiment. Of all the subjects called, only eight refused to 
participate, and these eight were distributed across the preselection condi- 
tions (one in HH, three in HL, two in LH, and two in LL). 

Since five subjects could participate in every group, care was taken that 
at least one of each of the four preselection types appeared in every group. 
There were 22 groups run during the course of the experiment. If a subject 
did not appear, a confederate took her place. Subjects who did not appear 
were contacted again and most eventually participated in the study. 

When the group arrived at the laboratory, they were greeted by the 
experimenter, a fourth-year graduate student in clinical psychology who was 
unaware of the hypotheses being tested, as well as the preselection and pay 
conditions involved. The experimenter informed the subjects that he was 
investigating perceptual processes involved in radar perception. The appa- 
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ratus purported to simulate radar perception and allow the communication 
process to be studied. 


The subject’s task was to look at a panel of three blue 15-watt light bulbs 
mounted on the wall and to decide on each trial which of these lights extin- 
guished first. The time interval used was .05 seconds. After the lights auto- 
matically switched off, the experimenter called out letter “АВ?! «C р 
and switched the appropriate lights on the subject's panels. The subjects were 
instructed that these were the judgments of the other girls in the group as 
to which of the three lights went off first. All subjects were assigned to re- 
spond on the last position (“E”). They responded by flipping a switch in 
front of them marked either 1, 2, or 3 (referring to the labelled electric 
light bulbs) when the letter “E” was called by the experimenter and re- 
corded the panel display. Subjects participated in 20 trials, 16 of which 
constituted critical trials in the first half of the experiment. 

After the first 20 trials were given to establish a baseline for the number 
of conforming responses for each subject, the experimenter opened an en- 
velope that indicated which pay manipulation the group was to receive. 

In the $2.00 condition which constituted a downward disconfirmation, the 
experimenter picked up a computer printout of a grant budget report and 
told the subjects: “At this point I'd like to pay you for participating in this 
research. According to the grant budget report, which I received in the mail 
this morning, each subject is to be allotted $2.00 pay for participating 
rather than the three and a half dollars that were promised you by the 
fellow that called you on the phone.” 


If the group was in the $5.00 condition where the pay expectancy was 
upwardly confirmed, the grant budget report was shown and the same 
statement was made, only instead of mentioning the $2.00, $5.00 was the 
stated amount of pay. 

After being paid, the subjects received another series of 20 trials, 16 of 
which were critical. After completing the experimental task, subjects then 
filled out the questionnaires probing attitudes toward the task and experi- 
menter, awareness, and adequacy of pay. At this point he paid $1.50 to 
those in the $2.00 condition and requested the return of $1.50 in the $5.00 
condition, The experimenter then proceeded with an extensive debriefing 
session where the rationale of the experiment and apparatus was explained 


to the subjects in full detail, Subjects were also asked not to reveal the true 
purpose of the experiment. 
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C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


1. The Nature of Behavioral Conformity 
Dependent Variable 
Measures 


Conformity scores were calculated for all subjects in the following ways: 

1. The number of conforming responses (range 0-16) during the 20 
baseline trials before the expectancy confirmation—disconfirmation manipu- 
lation (pretest scores). 

2. The number of conforming responses (range 0-16) during the 20 trials 
after the expectancy confirmation—disconfirmation manipulation (posttest 
scores). 

3. The total number of conformity responses across all trials (total, 
range 0-32; the sum of 1 and 2 above). 

4. A conformity change score calculated by subtracting the pretest score 
from the posttest score (change score = posttest score minus pretest score, 
range —16 to +16). 


2. Preselection Measure X Pay Analysis of Variance 


In order to test the predictions of the effects of the preselection measures, 
and the pay conditions employed to establish the confirmation or discon- 
firmation of the pay expectancy, a 4 X 3 analysis of variance was performed 
on both behavioral conformity and questionnaire measures. Such an analysis 
would indicate the effect of the preselection measures tapping dominant 
response tendencies, the effect of pay, and their joint interaction on the con- 
formity criteria outlined above and on the questionnaire material. If the 
energization hypothesis held true (Hypotheses 1, 2, and 3), then an inter- 
action between preselection classification and pay condition would be ex- 
pected on the conformity change scores. However, no such interaction was 
found. Table 1 indicates mean conformity change scores for the preselection 
measure and pay-level conditions. As seen in Table 1 the greatest mean de- 
crease in conforming responses (—1.43), as was expected, occurred in the 
downward-expectancy-disconfirmation ($2.00) condition for those subjects 
classified low on both the V-N and MC-SD (LL), The greatest mean in- 
crease (--.75) in conformity occurred in the upward-expectancy-disconfir- 
mation ($5.00) condition for those classified high on the V-N and low on 
the MC-SD (HL). 

An interaction between the preselection measures and pay was obtained 
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on the conformity task or to the task questionnaire (Hypotheses 1 and 4). 
Furthermore, no task enhancement in rating the experiment occurred for 
subjects in the disconfirmation conditions. 1 

Since it seemed likely that any predicted effects might be masked by per- 
forming the analysis on all subjects, separate analyses were performed on 
those subjects judged to be aware or suspicious of the manipulations and those 
who had not indicated any suspicions. Such an analysis would allow an assess- 
ment of suspected differential conformity behavior between these groups of 
subjects. Ч 

Three advanced graduate students judged 51 subjects to be aware or 
suspicious? of the conformity manipulation and nine subjects as being 
suspicious of the pay manipulation. These nine subjects were distributed 
across all personality types, and since the number of pay-awares was so low, 
no separate analyses were performed on them. All but two were also judged 
to be aware of the conformity manipulation. Table 1 indicates the distribu- 
tion of subjects rated aware by the preselection measure and pay-level 
factor as to the level of awareness on the conformity question. 
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The distribution of conformity-aware subjects was adequate enough to 
permit analyses of variance to be performed. However, since only one sub- 
ject was present in the LL—$5.00—Unaware cell, a Preselection Measure 
X Pay X Awareness analysis was inadmissible. Instead, it was decided to 
analyze the preselection and pay variables separately with the awareness 
factor. Pay X Awareness (3 X 2) analyses of variance were then conducted 
on behavioral conformity and questionnaire data. With respect to the 
awareness main effect, it was found that with the exception of the $5.00 
condition, aware subjects had higher V-N scores (р < .09). On the task 
questionnaire, unaware subjects indicated they felt the experiment was more 
valuable in furthering science than did the awares (р < .03). The unawares 
also expressed higher ratings on the Enthusiasm, Liking, Honesty, and 
Interested dimensions of the experimenter rating than did the awares 
(р < 07,5 < 07, p < 01, and p < .07, respectively). The awares stated 
they felt happier than the unawares (р < .03) when they received their pay. 

A Preselection Measure X Awareness (4 X 2) analysis of variance was 
performed on the same conformity and questionnaire data. It was again seen 
that with the exception of the LL cell, aware subjects scored higher (№ 
< .07) on the V-N measure than unaware subjects. Since this measure 
purports to tap responsiveness to demand characteristics, it appears logical 
that those subjects who responded to the demands implicit in that measure 
would also search for and comply with the demands inherent in a new situa- 
tion. Unaware subjects were seen to indicate they felt the experiment was 
more important in furthering science than did the awares (р < .06). 

Thus it was observed that aware subjects tended to comply more to the 
demand characteristics as shown by their higher scores on the V-N measure 
(below the nine percent level). Since these subjects did not differ from the 
unawares in terms of their conformity behavior, it might be concluded that 
these subjects are particularly able and motivated to seek out the demand 
characteristics of a situation and comply with them. 

Also of interest, the correlation between the V-N and total conforming 
responses was low (r = —.10) and in the opposite direction from that ex- 
pected, since Hollander and Wiesenthal (13) obtained a high Spearman 
rank-order correlation between groups and conformity responses. The social- 
approval measure (MC-SD) proved ineffective as well, a finding reported by 
Breger (3), N. S. Endler (personal communication), Hollander, Julian, and 
Haaland (15), and Stricker, Messick, and Jackson (19). 

Hollander and Willis have noted in detail that “the search for sovereign 
attributes of a conforming personality have not been especially fruitful” 
(14, p. 69). The disappointing results with need-for-approval supports 
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Hollander and Willis. These authors raise the issue that “personality facti 
are more likely to be most important in their interaction with situatio 


gization model to conformity, since prediction of a subject’s predispositi 
to conformity poses a problem because conformity in a given individual 
vary greatly between different situations. Even the use of a measure sel 
tive to the situational demands of experimentation in conjunction with ¢ 


personality measure proved fruitless in predicting varying tendencies 
conform. 


subjects might maintain the conformity behavior as a way of exchangi 
“good behavior” (i.e., that desired by the experimenter) for the pay the 
received from him. 


variety of forces in the external environment, as well as many underlying 
personality predispositions. As Hollander and Willis (14) note, it is apparent 
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that intensive investigation covering a broad range of tasks and situations 
is needed. 
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Two groups of black children—one exposed to a problack community 
school, the other not—were asked to indicate their preferences for different 
race dolls, It was hypothesized that children not exposed to the community 
school program would prefer less frequently and identify less with dolls 
of their own race than children who were exposed to the program. The data 
supported the hypothesis—children exposed to the program gave more pro- 
black responses after exposure than before, and gave more problack re- 
sponses than a control group. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


How people perceive themselves is one of the oldest questions in psychol- 
ogy. Cooley (8) suggested that the way a person perceived himself was a 
consequence of how others saw him. “The thing that moves us to pride or 
shame is not the mere mechanical reflection of ourselves, but an imputed 
sentiment, the imagined effect of this reflection upon another’s mind” 
[8, p. 152]. 

Largely on the basis of studies that employ the Clark and Clark (6) “doll 
preference” paradigm (or very similar methods), evidence has accumulated 
to indicate that many black children have a negative self-image (2, 9, 10, 
16). The major finding of these studies is that both black and white children 
are very likely to reject representations of blacks in favor of whites. It is 
widely accepted that the basic reason for rejection of blacks is the negative 
affect felt toward blacks by the adult society. Whites adopt this negative 
affect quite early in life (1) from parents and culture. Black children acquire 
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negative affect toward their race and themselves both through adoption 
(parental attitudes) and direct contact with life experiences which reflect a 
negative image (21). 

Yet, recent studies (3, 5) indicate that attitudes of adult blacks toward 
their own race have become more favorable. And, in one case at least, despite 
the dire predictions of Pettigrew (19), black children in an integrated setting 
appear to hold less negative attitudes toward themselves than had previously 
been the case (11). 

Despite increased school integration, many (if not most) black children 
remain in segregated schools, primarily in urban ghettos. It is these same 
ghettos which appear to be the focus of black protest and which are most 
likely to contain adult blacks whose attitudes reflect the changes detailed 
by Banks (3) and Caplan (5)—increased racial awareness, pride in race, 
independence from white control, etc. In some black communities, one of 
the outgrowths of change has been community-oriented and/or -controlled 
schools. In some areas, these schools have been run by militant organizations 
(e. g., the Black Panthers), while in other areas more conventional groups 
are responsible for school programs. Among the multiple goals of such 
schools have been improvement of self-concept through emphasis on racial 
pride. 

The purpose of this study was to attempt (a) to assess the differences 
in self-concept and racial preference between children who had or had not 
been exposed to a community-oriented school program, and (5) to examine 
the change in racial preferences and self-concepts of children before and 
after exposure to a community-oriented school. Three predictions were made: 
(a) No systematic differences in racial preference or self-concept would be 
found between children who had not participated in (and were not scheduled 


to participate in) a community-controlled school and children who were just — 


entering a community-controlled school. (b) Children who had participated 
for a semester (approximately) in a community-controlled school would be 
more likely to exhibit problack behavior than children who had not partici- 
pated, and (c) children at the end of a semester's participation in a com- 
munity-oriented school program would exhibit problack behavior more 
frequently than at the beginning of the program. 


B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 


Two groups of subjects were used. The first group of subjects was 44 
black children (24 girls and 20 boys) in kindergarten and first grade 


| 
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attending a predominantly black public school in Pomona, California. The 
second group was 21 black children (10 girls and 11 boys) in kindergarten 
attending a community-controlled school in the Anacostia section of 
Washington, D.C. 

The Anacostia Project was developed in response to President Johnson's 
(12) call for the development of a new concept in education—the Com- 
munity School. The community school would be a place for both learning 
and recreation, adults and children, activities outside school hours, reaching 
the family to reinforce the values the school seeks to impart. ^Washington's 
[D.C.] 150,000 school children and their parents . . . must have a voice 
which can be heard in the operation of their school system" (12, p. 5). 

In addition, the Anacostia Project was inspired by the Passow (18) 
report and the Mayor's Advisory Panel on Decentralization of the New 
York City Schools (15), both of which supported decentralization of large 
urban school districts in favor of smaller, more cohesive units more respon- 
sive to “community” needs. 

Anacostia is a poor, predominantly black section of the District of 
Columbia. Schools in the Anacostia area were alarmingly overcrowded prior 
to the project (6,700 capacity, 11,750 enrollment). The Sequential Tests 
of Educational Progress (STEP) reading scores showed a mean performance 
at the 39th percentile. There were 2,551 public housing units in the area, 
a juvenile delinquency rate of 36.3%, and a mean class size of 40.3 students. 
All projections indicated that the situation would not improve, but continue 
to worsen (17). 

The Anacostia Project provided among other things for reduced class 
size (to an average of 22 students), orientation of school personnel by 
representatives of the community, a program of black history and culture 
with special resource teachers, а community-oriented social studies curricu- 
lum, and an open adult education program (free access by parents to the 
School and its programs). 

The Pomona school sample was not as objectively deprived as our Ana- 
costia sample although exact data are not available. Class size averaged 
about 25 for elementary schools. However, the school closely adjoins a 
high school which has been the scene of frequent and intense vandalism, 
as well as periodic race-related disturbances. The issue of race is certainly 
ever present. 


2. Procedure 


Prior to actual testing, Es spent some time in the classrooms participating 
in the normal programs and getting acquainted with their Ss. Four experi- 
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menters were used in each location: two black, two white, one of each race 
male and the other female. All Es were college students. 

On the day of the experiment, each 5 was brought individually to a small 
room away from class activities by one of the Es. 

After insuring that S was reasonably relaxed, E placed four Creative Play- 
things puppets in front of the child (catalog #G250 and #G450). The 
puppets were two black and two white children; one of each race was male, 
the other female. The puppets of the same sex are identical except for color 
of skin, hair, and eyes. Each S was asked to respond to the following series 
of requests: 

- Show me the puppet which looks best. 
. Show me the puppet which is dirty. 
. Show me the puppet which has a nice skin color. 
Show me the puppet which is ugly. 
Show me the puppet which you think is a good puppet. 
- Show me the puppet which is the Negro puppet. 
. Show me the puppet which is the white puppet. 
- Show me the puppet which is the Caucasian puppet. 
9. Show me the puppet which is the colored puppet. 

10. Show me the puppet which is the black puppet. 

11. Show me the puppet which is like you. 

The Pomona sample was tested once, approximately 12 weeks after the 
beginning of the fall semester. The Washington, D.C., sample was tested 


twice, at the beginning of the fall semester and approximately 12 weeks 
later. 


C. RESULTS 


No significant differences between race of experimenter, sex of experi- | 


menter, nor sex of subject were found in this study. Thus, all results were 
pooled across experimenters and subjects within each of the two groups of 
subjects. In addition, items 6-10 indicated that, with the exception of Cau- 
casian, the children knew almost unerringly which dolls represented which 
racial group. Therefore, the remaining analyses presented will be concerned 
only with items 1-5 (responses to which indicate racial “preference”) and 
item 11 (response indicates racial * identification"). 

Although the Pomona and Washington, D.C. (prior to attendance at 
community-controlled school) samples are separated by about 2,500 miles 
and are undoubtedly subject to different environments (suburban versus 
urban, for example), the chi squares in column 1 of Table 1 indicate no 
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TABLE 1 


RELATIVE FREQUENCIES OF DOLL CHOICES: COMPARISONS OF TESTS OF 
THREE SAMPLES BY CHI SQUARES 


Washington (pre) 


Washington (pre) Washington (post) vs. 
Item vs. Pomona vs. Pomona Washington (post) 
Best 5.81* 17.26*** 3.20 
Dirty .00 12.04*** 8.10** 
Nice skin color .00 1:62" 7.10** 
Ugly 1.73 4.10* 44 
Good 67 7.15% 2.50 
Like you 4.13* 61 7.10** 
Note: All chi squares corrected for continuity. 
* p < 05. 
** p < 01. 
Жжжж р < 001. 


systematic differences between them on the items of interest. Four of the 
six chi squares are not significant. The significant relationship for item 1 
indicated that the Washington, D.C., sample was more problack, while item 
11 indicated the reverse was true. Therefore, despite whatever other differ- 
ences might have existed between two groups before the Washington, D.C., 
sample had been “treated” (attended the community-controlled school), 
the two appeared to be roughly equivalent in terms of doll preferences. 

Column 2 of Table 1 presents a comparison of the relative frequencies of 
doll preferences for the Washington sample, after exposure to the school 
program, and the Pomona sample. Where no systematic differences between 
samples were found prior to exposure, the Washington sample after expo- 
sure gave a greater proportion of problack responses than the Pomona 
sample on all six items. For five of the six items, the relationship between 
sample and doll preference is significant as tested by chi square. 

Column 3 of Table 1 compares the Washington sample with itself. Again, 
all of the changes in relative proportions are in the predicted direction 
(toward more problack responses). Three of the six chi squares for correlated 
proportions are significant (dirty, nice skin color, and like you). 


D. Discussion 


Within the limitations of the design (stimulus materials, Washington 
sample tested twice versus once for Pomona sample, regional differences, 
different examiners at the two locations) the results are consistent with the 
hypothesis that a “probla » school atmosphere can have а positive effect 
on the racial preference and self-concept of black youth as measured by the 
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doll-study technique. It is not clear from this study whether the effect would 
generalize to other tasks and to nonclassroom settings. 

The behavior change observed in the Washington, D.C., sample may indi- 
cate a change in values (internalization), the desire to maintain a satisfying 
relationship with teachers (identification), or merely compliance in order to 
maximize positive and minimize negative reinforcement (14). In order to test 
whether the behavior change also signifies an internal (attitude or value) 
change, it would be necessary to observe the children's behaviors in settings 
outside their school and under different reinforcement contingency conditions. 

If the data are generalizable, then those black children still relegated to | 
segregated schools could still anticipate development of a positive self-concept 
which included pride in their race. Since, under current policies, so many 
black children in urban settings will continue to attend segregated schools, 
and since the relationship between self-worth and academic performance 
appears so important (7, 13, 19, 20), programs which encourage self-worth | 
in segregated settings need to be emulated if it can be shown more clearly 
that it is the programs which result in more positive self-concepts. 

Nothing in this study indicates that segregated as opposed to integrated 
settings are more amenable to the development of a positive self-concept. 
Clearly, the data indicate only that given segregation, the environment can 
and should be conducive to positive self-worth. This should not be interpreted 
as an endorsement of segregated schooling. The data from other studies (cf. 
4, 7) are consistent—most blacks wish to have both integration and black 
pride. And it still appears that blacks may perform better in integrated than 
in segregated schools (13, 19) under conditions of true majority acceptance. - 

At the same time, black children isolated from personal, direct contact | 
with whites may find the approval of blacks more crucial for the development _ 
of their self-concept and academic abilities than the approval of whites (13). | 
If that is the case, the process of developing pride in black children in segre- - 
gated settings becomes all the more important. 
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SUMMARY 


Two hypotheses were tested regarding the factors that determine altruistic 
behavior when both the helper and the helped remain unknown, with the use 
of a modification of the lost-letter technique in which post cards are inscribed 
with messages of varying content. It was predicted that altruistic behavior— 
i.e., the return of the post cards—would be greater when (a) the message was 
important as opposed to unimportant, and (b) the content of the message 
was good rather than bad. Only the first prediction was supported, suggesting 
that under conditions of anonymity the positive or negative aspect of the 
message is not as crucial as it is in face-to-face situations previously studied. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Studies of altruism have proliferated in recent years, focusing on a myriad 
of variables including sex of helper and helped, number of potential helpers 
present, presence or absence of altruistic models, and the costs and con- 
sequences of the helping act [for summaries, cf. (3, 4, 5)]. Common to the 
majority of these studies is the identifiability of either the helper or the 
helped or, in many instances, both. While identifiability is clearly an im- 
portant factor when seeking to generalize to self-sacrificing behavior and 
other morally important situations (9), it is also of some interest to deter- 
mine the extent of altruistic behavior when the cost to the helper is virtually 
nonexistent, and when at the same time either social rewards or punishment 
for the behavior are eliminated by virtue of his anonymity. Such acts of 
minimal exertion may in fact be more representative of the “quality of life” 
than more dramatic, less frequent incidents. 

Under such low-cost conditions, it is likely that the consequences for the 
recipient of the help should be the primary determinant of altruistic behavior. 
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Two factors which would appear to be possible influences would be the ims 
portance of the help for the recipient and the positive or negative character of 
the outcome. In less anonymous situations, Schaps (8) has found that greater 
need elicits greater help under low-cost situations. Gruder and Cook (1) 
found that help given to females increased under conditions of high need, 
and Schwartz (9) has reported that self-sacrificing behavior increases with 
increasing salience of consequences for the recipient. While the results of 


such confounds, it is reasonable to hypothesize that greater help will be 
given with greater importance to the help. 

A second factor which may affect the willingness of an individual to assist 
another unknown person is the Positive or negative character of the con 
sequences. Tesser and Rosen ( 7, 10) have recently reported findings which 
indicate that people are more reluctant to convey bad news than good, labelled 
by these authors “the mum effect.” Characteristic of their situations, however, 
is the identifiability of the conveyer of the news, either in face-to-face en: 
counter (7) or in a signatured letter (10). A relevant question is whether 
this tendency to transmit good news in preference to bad would maintain 
when the transmitter can in no way be identified by the recipient. 

One method of investigating the behavior of the anonymous helper is by 
use of a variant of the lost-letter technique, previously used primarily as a 
measure of attitude (2, 6). Return of letters presumably lost on the street can 
be considered an unobtrusive measure of altruism, in that the individual who 
finds the letter and subsequently mails it is doing a favor for an unknown 
person. If, instead of letters which can vary only by address, post cards are 
used on which varying messages are written, it should be possible to gauge 
the extent of altruistic behavior as a function of these message variables, i 


written on the card, an assumption which will be shown to be a valid one. 


Altruistic behavior—i.e., return of the post cards—will be greater when the 
message is important than when it is unimportant. (5) Altruistic behavio 


will be greater when the consequences of the behavior result in good news as 
opposed to bad news. 
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B. PROCEDURE 


Two experiments were conducted to test the preceding hypotheses. In 
each case, a 2 X 2 factorial design was used, in which half of the post cards 
contained messages considered high in importance, while the other half con- 
tained messages considered low in importance. Within each condition of 
importance, half of the messages represented good news for the potential 
recipient, while the other half represented bad news. In each study, post 
cards were distributed in shopping centers and business districts in Lafayette, 
Evansville, and Indianapolis, Indiana. A variety of locales within each city 
was sampled, but analysis showed no location differences in rate of return and 
no further discussion will be made of this aspect. Cards were casually dropped 
on sidewalks and in parking lots, with the only restriction being that an 
equal number of cards in each condition was left in each locale. i 


1. Study I 


Three hundred post cards were divided into groups of four and inscribed 
with one of the following messages. 

Good important (GI): The results of your laboratory tests have been com- 
pleted and all were negative. There will be no need for further testing. 

Bad important (BI): The results of your laboratory tests have been com- 
pleted. There is an immediate need for further testing. Please schedule an 
appointment as early as possible. 

Good unimportant (GU): The merchandise you ordered has arrived. Please 
pick it up at your earliest convenience. 

Bad unimportant (BU): The merchandise you ordered is currently out of 
stock. We are sorry we cannot help you at this time. Please contact us at a 
later date. 

Return address for the Important conditions was a Community Medical 
Clinic, while the return address for the Unimportant conditions was an 
Electronic Equipment and Supplies Store. Half of the cards in each condition 
were addressed to Jon Sorkin, while the other half were addressed to Sue 
Sorkin, with the address being identical in each case. The rate of return was 
equal for the two addressees, and consequently the sex conditions have been 
combined in the reported analyses. 


2. Study П 


A second study, with the same basic 2 X 2 design was conducted with the 
use of more carefully controlled manipulations of importance and quality of 
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news. Again, 300 post cards were divided into groups of four and inscribed 
with one of the following messages. 

Good important (GI): Due to an error in our billing procedure, a mistake 
was made on your last invoice. You were overcharged in the amount of 
$150.00. It is necessary that you contact us within two weeks so that your 
money can be refunded. We regret any inconvenience. 

Bad important (BI): Due to an error in our billing procedure, a mistake 
was made on your last invoice. You were undercharged in the amount of 
$150.00. It is necessary that you contact us within the next two weeks so that 
you can take care of the balance. We regret any inconvenience. 

Messages for the good and bad unimportant conditions (GU, BU) were 
identical to the important conditions, with the exception that the amount of 
money was changed to $5.00 in each case rather than $150.00. The return 
address on all post cards were given as the fictitious Todd’s Electrical Supply 
Company in Indianapolis. 


C. RESULTS 


Overall, a total of 93 out of the 300 post cards distributed was returned in 
Study I, for a return rate of 3176. This return rate differed significantly 
across cells, as indicated by the following percentages: GI = 26.7% returned, 
BI = 52.0%, GU = 28.0%, BU — 17.3%. When high and low importance 
conditions are compared, it can be seen that significantly more post cards 
containing important messages were returned than those with unimportant 
messages (y? = 9.74, р = .002). While the difference between good and 
bad news was not significant, the interaction between the two factors was 
significant (y? = 11.36, Ф = .001). Closer inspection of the frequencies shows 
that this difference is accounted for by the significantly greater return of bad 
news within the important condition (x? = 10.08, û < .01) and a nonsignifi- 
cant tendency towards greater return of the good news within the unimportant 
condition (y? = 2.43, p < .20). 

While the predicted greater return of important as compared to unim- 
portant messages was confirmed, the difference between good and bad news 
was not significant, and the significant interaction poses certain questions. 
Reconsideration of the manipulation of good and bad news within the high 
important condition suggested the possibility that the bad news may have 
been considered more urgent than the good news and hence, perhaps, more 
important. This possible unevenness among conditions called for the second 
study, in which manipulations of importance and quality were more carefully 
balanced. 
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In this second study, a total of 101 of the 300 cards was returned for a 
return rate of 33.3%, which is quite similar to the rate found in the first 
study. Percentage return for each condition was a follows: GI = 44.0% BI = 
34.7%, GU = 28.0%, BU = 28.0%. Again, the difference between important 
and unimportant messages was found to be significant (y? = 4.314, р = 
.036), thus replicating the results of the first experiment. In this second 
experiment, however, neither the good-bad dimension nor the interaction of 
this factor with the importance factor yielded any significant differences in 
return rates (y? = .731 in each instance). 


D. Discussion 


On a methodological level, the present set of experiments attests to the 
usefulness of the lost post card technique as a means of differentiating the 
factors affecting people’s willingness to help an unknown recipient. Given 
the differences in return rates, it is clear that people finding an unmailed 
post card will indeed read that card and make a decision to mail it at least 
in part on the basis of the contents of the message.” While it is clearly difficult 
to obtain any information as to characteristics of those subjects who choose 
to mail the post card rather than ignore it, the usefulness of information 
regarding the influence of recipient characteristics under anonymous condi- 
tions serves as a compensating value. 

On a more substantive level, the results indicate that the importance of the 
message to the unknown recipient is a critical factor in determining the 
frequency of help which will be given. In both studies, significantly more 
post cards were returned when the message Was important than when it was 
unimportant. The results are in general consistent with altruism studies in 
which the helper is identifiable (9) and suggest that even when the cost to 
the helper is negligible, that helper will consider the importance of his actions 
for a recipient. 

Contrary to predictions and to the research of Rosen and Tesser (7, 10), 
good news did not travel faster than bad. In neither study did the good-bad 
dimension show any effect on the proportion of cards returned. These findings 
give weight to the suggestion that conditions determining altruistic behavior 
may not be identical when moving from the identifiable to the anonymous 
situation. An individual may be reluctant to convey negative information to 
another person when there is direct contact between them as a result of the 


2 Recent communication with Dick Page at Wright State University indicates that, 
quite independently, he and his students have also used this lost post card technique 


successfully. 
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possible costs involved, such as generalized negative affect on the part of the 
recipient. In the anonymous situation, in contrast, the potential helper may 
recognize the inevitability of the communication and determine his behavior 
on the basis of factors other than its goodness or badness. Freed by anonym- 
ity from negative costs, the helper may realize that the unknown recipient 
may need the bad news as much as the good, in that delay of the message 
might actually cause greater harm (e.g., possible interest charges, etc.) to 
the recipient. 


m 
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SUMMARY 


The overall trend of the data, with significance reached in a number of 
comparisons, indicates that a child’s self-concept is more closely related to 
his parents’ perceptions of him than to his parents’ self-conceptions. These 
differences between mirror and model relationships were greatest on the 
Activity dimension and smallest on the Worth dimension. Within this general 
pattern there were some interesting sex variations. Girls had higher correla- 
tions than boys for both model and mirror relationships, indicating that they 
are more dependent on parents for their self-concept than are boys. There 
was also a slight tendency for mirror correlations to be stronger for cross-sex 
parent-child relationships. With respect to modeling, both boys and girls 
tended to model father more than mother. We suspect that this is a function of 
the father being perceived as a more powerful figure than the mother. 

The correlations for both the modeling and the mirroring relationships 
were lower than expected: model correlations ranged from —.14 to 31 and 
mirror correlations from —.05 to .41. This means that most of the variance 
in self-concept is unaccounted for by the familial factors we've considered. 
Thus, while the data do favor the “looking-glass” conception of self-concept 
formation, the findings are more suggestive than they are conclusive of the 
relative importance of mirroring versus modeling processes. 


_ 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Two of the most popular, and to some extent competing, explanations of 
the development of the self-concept can be identified as the “reflection” theory 
and the “imitation” theory, oF «mirror vs. “model” as descriptive metaphors 
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for the two central processes stressed by each theory respectively. The first 
position is associated with G. H. Mead (14), C. H. Cooley (5), and William 
James (10) and is an integral part of the symbolic interactionist tradition. 
This view holds that the self-concept is a product of the reflected appraisals 
of others, especially significant others. Cooley's metaphor of the “looking. 
glass self” explicitly points to this tendency of the self to derive its substance 
from the social “reflections” or feedbacks of the various audiences in our 
lives. Similarly, Mead’s conceptualizations of the “generalized other” and 
the process of role-taking rooted the emergence and maintenance of the self 
in social interaction through the individual’s assessment and internalization 
of the evaluative responses of others. In this sense, we become what others 
think we are. 

However, not all audiences are equally relevant to a person’s self-concep- 
tion. The credibility and importance of evaluative reactions of others for the 
person varies to the extent that these audiences constitute significant others 
in the individual’s social space [cf. Sullivan (24) for a development of this 
view]. A child, for example, is highly dependent for his self-concept on the 
evaluations of him by his parents and, perhaps, other family members, since 
the family is usually the first primary group to which an individual belongs. 
As the social world of the child expands, other reference groups take on 
importance. 

The second explanatory system derives from social learning theory, most 
notably from the work of Bandura and his associates (1, 2, 3). This position, 
which we call modeling theory, states that a child acquires most of his be- 
havioral characteristics, and from these his attitudes, through the process of 
imitating various others in his environment. Attitudes toward the self develop 
in the same way as attitudes toward other objects: i.e., through the incorpora- 
tion of the behaviors and attitudes of (significant) others in the social en- 
vironment. Identification is the term usually associated with this process (cf. 
12, 13, 18), which Bandura considers as simply one type of imitation which 
can be classified under the general label of vicarious processes (1, p. 119). А 
child who identifies with a parent, for example, is engaging in the same process 
characteristic of all modeling behavior: i.e., acquiring self-attributes through 
the perception and incorporation of the attributes of another. 

For Bandura, the mechanism which links modeling behavior to self-concept 
formation is self-reinforcement. Bandura, in reviewing some of his own ге- 
search, states that “people generally adopt the standards for self-reinforce- 
ment exhibited by exemplary models, they evaluate their own performances 
relative to that standard, and then, as their own reinforcing agents, reward 
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themselves according to the internalized standards" (1, p. 33). In conceptual- 
izing self-concept from a social learning framework, Bandura defines the self 
in terms of the relative frequency of positive to negative self-reinforcements, 
so that a negative self-concept would be one that has a high frequency of 
negative self-reinforcements. If we substitute the word self-evaluation for 
self-reinforcement, Bandura’s definition would be congruent with Cooley’s. 
Furthermore, this substitution is tenable in that self-evaluations are neces- 
sary in order for self-reinforcements to be made. 

In summary, these two theoretical systems rely on two different processes 
to account for the development of self-conception. The mirror theory stresses 
the evaluative responses of others; that is, the feedback others give to a 
person as to how he appears to them. The modeling theory focuses on the 
conditions under which a person adopts as his own the characteristics of 
another. 

The available empirical research supports both explanations [cf. Ruth 
Wylie’s (29, 30) excellent reviews of the self-concept literature]. Research 
emanating from the symbolic interactionist tradition has consistently found 
that a person’s self-conception is associated with the conception held of 
him by others, especially significant others (6, 9, 11, 15, 17, 20, 22). Thus, 
the central hypothesis derived from the mirror theory is that parental 
evaluation of the child is positively related to the child’s self-concept. 

On the other hand, research stemming from behavioristic psychology 
supports the notion that self-concept develops through modeling behavior 
and the internalization of standards and attributes of the model (1, 2, 16, 
23). Therefore, the central hypothesis from modeling theory is that parental 
self-concept is positively related to the child's self-concept 

Although available evidence does appear to indicate that both modeling 
and mirroring are credible as explanations of self-concept development, an 
important empirical question remains: which theory, mirroring or modeling, 
offers the better explanation of the development of self-concept? Further- 
more, various aspects of the child’s self-concept may be differentially 
affected by each of these processes. Gecas (8), for example, found that two 
dimensions of adolescent self-evaluation were differently affected by paren- 
tal support: i. e., the child’s sense of self-worth was more strongly related 
to level of parental support than was his sense of power. We might legiti- 
mately expect these two dimensions of self-evaluation (as well as others) 


2 It should, however, be noted that almost all of the empirical. support for these 
hypotheses comes from research conducted in the West. Conceivably, the processes of 
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to be differently related to the two processes of parental influence under 
consideration. 

In addition, it becomes important to ask under what conditions—e.g., 
age, sex of child, sex of parent, etc.—might one process prove to be more 
strongly related to the child's self-concept. For example, Bandura (3, p. 10) 
suggests that the modeling relationship should be stronger for parent and 
child of the same sex; while mirroring, or what Turner (26) calls response 
bonds, should be stronger between the parent and child of the opposite sex. 
Since there is usually considerable social pressure exerted on the child to 
develop sex-appropriate Characteristics, there is pressure on the child to 
identify with (model) the same sex parent. Turner's rationale for the expec- 
tation of the opposite tendency in mirroring relationships is a direct conse- 
quence of the pattern suggested for modeling. The establishment of 
identification bonds (modeling) usually leads to admiration and respect 
which often impairs easy and warm interaction both on the part oí the 
parent and of the child. By contrast, since identification is less prevalent 
in cross-sex parent-child relationships, the interaction can be freer and 
more open. As a result, the child may be more influenced in his self-concept 
by the evaluative responses of the cross-sex parent. 

Research on parent-child interaction has consistently shown that girls 
have a greater tendency to be influenced by parents and to conform to their 
expectations than do boys (8, 25, 27). This evidence fosters the expectation 
that girls will mirror and perhaps model parents more than will boys. From 
both model and mirror frameworks, we would also expect that stronger 
tendencies for their respective relationships would be exhibited by younger 
children, living at home, than by older children, away at school. 

It is the comparison of the relative influence of parental modeling and 
mirroring on the child’s self-concept, and the contingencies under which 


one or the other process is the more important that constitute the focus 
of the present study. 


B. МЕтнор 
1, Sample and Procedure 


In order to explore these relationships, data were gathered from both 
parents and children in intact nuclear families. A “face sheet” requesting 
necessary information about the student and his family was administered 
to approximately one thousand students in both upper and lower division 
classes at Washington State University. From the responses to this initial 
questionnaire we were able to determine the student’s family composition. 
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A requirement for inclusion in the study was that the student be a member 
of a family composed of mother, father, and at least one high school age 
child in addition to himself or herself. A random sample of 300 qualifying 
families was drawn from the families meeting the necessary criteria. 

During the summer a packet of materials was sent to each family chosen 
for participation. Each packet contained four questionnaires, one for each 
of the four selected family members: mother, father, WSU student, a brother 
or sister. In the study, the college student was considered the Older Child 
(ages 18-20) and the high school-aged sibling the Younger Child (ages 14- 
17), In a number of instances parents were asked to answer questions about 
each child, and children were asked to answer about the participating sibling. 
Where necessary, the names of children (siblings) were written in on the 
appropriate questionnaires to ensure that the parent (sibling) had the 
correct member in mind when answering the questions. Separate return 
envelopes were included for each respondent to allow as much confidentiality 
as possible from other family members. Four mailed follow-ups were sent 
to families at approximately 10-day intervals, the first being sent 10 days 
after the family received the original packet of materials. At the beginning 
of data analysis, questionnaires had been returned by 82.8% (994) of the 
1200 family members in the sample (four members in each of 300 families). 
Only data from “completed” families were used in this study: i.e., families in 
which all four family members completed and returned their questionnaires. 
There were 219 such families available for analysis. This represents 13% 
of all families in the original sample. Within these families there were 214 
boys and 224 girls responding. 


2. Measure of Self-Evaluation and the Evaluation of Others 


The measure of self-evaluation and the evaluation of other family mem- 
bers was a semantic differential composed of 10 adjective pairs each set on 
a five-point Likert-type scale. These items were selected from Osgood’s (19) 
lists of scales and were chosen so that the three factors constituting his 
semantic space—potency, evaluation, and activity—would be represented. 
Each family member was asked to rate himself and each of the other 
participating family members on these semantic differentials. This procedure 
produced our measures of self-concept (of each family member), parents’ 
perceptions of their children, and children’s perceptions of parents. 

The items constituting the semantic differential were factor analyzed to 
produce a principal axis factor and a three-factor solution by varimax 
rotation. On the basis of the factor loadings (cf. Table 1) four evaluation 
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TABLE 1 
Factor ANALYSIS OF SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL ITEMS 


Varimax factor rotation 


three factor solution Principal 

I п ш Item factor 

Adjective Worth Power Activity variance loading 
Good-bad 85 01 42 ЛА 72 
Just-unjust 78 04 215 63 .68 
Attractive-repulsive 75 27 21 61 т 
Happy-sad 55 21 40 51 67 
Stern-mild 07 81 09 67 05 
Powerful-powerless 38 SI 45 61 61 
Active-passive 05 03 .78 .61 .56 
Brave-cowardly 22 26 63 .52 .60 
Friendly-unfriendly 27 46 59 .63 .56 
Clever-foolish 25 09 59 42 58 


scales were constructed: (a) General evaluation, comprising all of the items 
except "stern-mild?; (b) Sense of worth, based on the items “good,” “just,” - 
“attractive,” and “happy”; (c) Sense of power, composed of “stern” and | 
“powerful”; and (d) Sense of activity, from the four items, “active,” 
"brave," “friendly,” “clever.” Weighted scale scores for each of the factors 
were used to create the various evaluation scales. This was done by standard- 
izing the scores for each adjective pair (variable) to have a mean of zero. 
Then the score for each variable in the factor was multiplied by its respective 
factor loading in that factor. The resultant scores were then summed to 
achieve the weighted scale score. Cutoff points can be set at any level desired 
by the researcher. For the present study, no score with a factor loading 
below .50 was used. Not surprisingly, the three factors produced by the 
varimax rotation are quite similar to Osgood's three dimensions emerging 
from his analysis of semantic space (16). 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The question of which process, mirroring or modeling, has the greater 
effect on the child’s self-concept is addressed by comparing the size of the 
correlation coefficients (Pearson’s r) for the respective relationships. It is 
apparent in Table 2 that for every comparison the mirror correlations are 
stronger; that is, the relationships between parents’ evaluations of child 
and child’s self-evaluations are stronger than those between parents’ self- 
evaluations and child's self-evaluations. The differences in the size of the 
correlations between mirroring and modeling are statistically significant 
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TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS FOR MODELING AND MIRRORING RELATIONSHIPS ON DIMENSIONS OF 
SELF-CONCEPT BY SEX OF PARENT AND Sex or CHILD 


Dimensions of self-concept 


Boys Girls Total 
Model Mirror Model Mirror Model Mirror 
General evaluation 
Father A2 20 22 33 18 26 
Mother —.02 .20* 19 .33 11 .26* 
Worth 
Father 06 11 20 26 A3 19 
Mother .00 A3 A8 20 10 AT 
Power 
Father 02 .05 A3 21 07 44 
Mother —.01 44 .03 16 .00 46 
Activity 
Father 20 E 8 35* 19 .30 
Mother :08 26 A3 41** ll dant 


* Differences between model and mirror correlations significant (p < 05). 
жк Differences between model and mirror correlations significant ( < 01). 


beyond the .05 level for six of the 24 comparisons (these significance levels 
are for Z-tests of significant differences between correlations). 

Of the three dimensions of evaluation considered, the differences between 
the mirroring and modeling coefficients are greatest on the Activity dimen- 
sion (p < .05 and .01 for girls), followed by the Power dimension, and are 
smallest on the Worth dimension. This suggests that the development of a 
behavioral self-concept—an image of oneself in terms of power and action— 
may be more dependent on the responses of one’s social environment than 
on the models present in that environment. This is consistent with Becker's 
(4) view that man as an active agent defines himself largely in terms of 
the effect he has on his environment. Similarly, Foote and Cottrell’s (7) 
concept of “interpersonal competence,” which they define as the ability to 
produce intended effects (7, p. 38); and White's (28) "sense of efficacy," 
both stress the importance for the self of being a causal agent in the environ- 
ment. And the most direct evidence of being a cause is observing the conse- 
quences of one's actions, such as the responses of others. 

How are these relationships modified when sex of the child is considered 
in combination with sex of parent? Both mirror and model correlations are 
consistently higher for girls than boys, supporting our expectation that 
females are. more dependent on, and susceptible to, parental influence than 
are males. The average correlations for modeling are .16 for girls and .06 
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for boys, while those for mirroring are .28 and .17 for girls and boys, 
respectively. 

We had expected that mirroring processes would be stronger for cross-sex | 
parent-child relationships, while modeling would be stronger for same-sex 
relationships. The findings only partially support this expectation. Boys’ 
self-evaluations are slightly more strongly related to their mothers! evalua- 
tions of them than they are to fathers’ evaluations, at least on the Power 
and Worth dimensions; and girls’ self-evaluations tend to mirror father 
more than mother. This gives tentative support to the notion that the 
most important self-other relationship for the child’s “looking-glass self” 
in the family is the cross-sex parent-child relationship. 

Modeling correlations, on the other hand, do not support the expectation 
that they would be strongest along same-sex lines. On all of the evaluation 
dimensions, father appears as the more influential model for both boys and 
girls. The average correlations on modeling are .14 for father compared to 
.07 for mother. One post hoc explanation of this finding is that power may 
be more relevant than gender for modeling processes. That is, children may 
be more strongly inclined to identify with, and model those persons in their 
family environment whom they perceive as having the most power. In most 
American families this is usually the father. Bandura and Walters (3) have, 
in fact, identified power as one of the more relevant characteristics of a 
model, and in psychiatric literature this tendency has been conceptualized 
as “identification with the aggressor.” 

When we consider the age of the child (Table 3) we find that younger 
children tended to model their parents more than older children. This is 
consistent with the rather common observation that children begin to 
identify less with parents as they get older and their scope of relations 
expands. We do not find the same tendency for the mirroring influence of 
parents. The correlations indicate that parental influence was stronger for 
older children on Power and Activity. As parents decrease in importance 
as significant others for the child as he grows older and leaves home, we 
would expect a decrease in influence on both modeling and mirroring pro- 
cesses. Our failure to find this pattern for older children on the Power and 
Worth dimensions suggests that either our categories of “older” and 
“younger” child are not different enough in age to make a difference on 
these variables, or our method of tapping parental influence on child's 
self-concept is weak. 

A few words of methodological caution are warranted at this point. The 
generally higher correlations for mirroring relationships may be an artifact 
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TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS FOR MODELING AND MIRRORING RELATIONSHIPS ON 
DIMENSIONS OF SELF-CONCEPT BY CHILD'S AGE CATEGORY 


Dimensions of self-concept 


Older child Younger child 
Parent Model Mirror Model ‘or 
General evaluation 
Father 48 A2 A7 30 
Mother 12 16 Al 23 
Worth 
Father 42 A3 14 22 
Mother 10 09 09 22 
Power 
Father 04 18 at 11 
Mother —05 27 .05 05 
Activity 
Father 16 30 22 30 
Mother ло 39** 12 27 


** Differences between model and mirror correlations significant (p < 01). 


of the methodology in that the correlated scores in these instances were 
child’s descriptions of self and parent’s description of child. Two persons 
describing the same object should correlate higher than two persons describ- 
ing different objects. Thus, the higher correlations for mirroring may be 
а result of knowledge rather than influence. On the other hand, the percep- 
tions we have of people often have little correspondence to the nature of 
the person as such, but they do have implications for the way we act 
towards those persons. And it is these actions which often create the person 
which we imagined we perceived. In this sense, socialization of the child 
by the parent becomes the creation of a social reality or, to use a more 
colorful expression, a “self-fulfilling prophecy" (cf. 21). 
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SUMMARY 


In an attempt to generalize recent research on the effects of group dis- 
cussion and to further elucidate mechanisms responsible for discussion- 
induced response change, 15 groups of institutionalized males convicted of 
felony and 14 groups of college males responded, before and after discussion, 
to three choice dilemma items and three ethical-legal dilemmas. It was 
predicted that (a) the enhancement of mean initial tendency observed on 
choice dilemma items would extend to the ethical-legal dilemmas, and (5) 
shift to increased risk on both types of items would occur if, and only if, 
subjects tended to perceive themselves as initially riskier than their average 
peer. On the choice dilemmas (with a Likert type response format) only 
small nonsignificant shifts occurred. On the ethical-legal dilemmas both the 
inmate and the college samples significantly increased their preference for 
the legally deviant action following discussion, although initially perceiving 
themselves to favor it less than their peers. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Recent research on individual and group responses to choice dilemma 
items suggests some hypotheses relevant to the concern of social psychology 
with the effects of group interaction on responding. The core phenomenon 
emanating from this research is that discussion tends further to enhance 
the desirability of choices already valued in the subject population. On 
choice dilemma items for which subjects tend initially to advise risk, 
responses following discussion tend, on the average, to become even riskier 
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(the “risky shift” phenomenon). On items for which initial decisions tend 
to be cautious, responses following discussion tend to become more cautious 
(“cautious shift”). The risky shift effect has been observed cross-culturally 
in Israel, Germany, England, New Zealand, Canada, and France (12). 

Rettig performed a series of studies on ethical risk taking, three of 
which (10, 11, 12) dealt with discussion effects on predictions of ethical 
risk taking. Rettig felt his observation of increased predicted risk taking 
following group discussion was contrary to the value enhancement notion, 
since ethical risks are socially deviant. But close analysis of his data reveals 
that discussion enhanced predicted ethical risk tendencies when, and only 
when, risk was of high reinforcement value (money stolen or “borrowed” 
was needed for a crucial medical operation). In this situation the ethical 
risk was illegal but probably valued by college subjects at higher levels of 
Kohlberg's stages of moral development (6). 

Several plausible explanations for these group-induced response shifts 
have been ruled out by recent research. Theoretical controversy now centers 
on two basic explanatory approaches [cf. Pruitt (8) for a more thorough 
review]. Several related normative social influence explanations which deal 
with processes of social comparison have been suggested. As originally 
formulated by Brown (2), the average individual wants to be at least as 
much in the valued direction (e. g., risky on risk-valued items) as his 
average peer, so when making his initial decision he selects a response which 
is at or above the assumed group average. Subsequent group discussion 
allows a social comparison in which individuals exchange information about 
actual initial risk levels. Those who discover themselves to be less in the 
valued direction than the average group member are then stimulated to 
shift in order to avoid perceiving themselves as behind the group. 

Levinger and Schneider (7) and others have confirmed that on choice- 
dilemma items which elicit risky shift, subjects do tend to perceive them- 
selves as riskier than their peers. Levinger and Schneider reason that when 
responding initially, the individual is faced with a conflict between his 
ideal prefrence on the one hand and the assumed group norm on the other. 
His initial response, made in ignorance of the actual group average, is a 
compromise between these two. Group discussion serves to redefine a 
subject’s perception of the group norm, which is discovered to be closer to 
his own ideal than he had supposed, and this new definition of what is 
realistically an acceptable response allows the subject to shift further toward 
his ideal. 


Pruitt (9) makes similar assumptions regarding the determinants of | 
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initial choices. However, he postulates that shift results not from discovery 
of the actual group average, but rather from exposure to a group member 
who models the subject’s ideal in a more extreme form. This releases the 
subject from the constraints of the assumed group norm, liberating him to 
act out his inner ideal. 

The other major explanatory approach assumes informational social in- 
fluence mechanisms. In discussion “more relevant information will be elicited 
supporting the value than opposing it . . . No single member of a group is 
likely to possess all the information that objectively bears on the decision and 
so the discussion will give each one some new reasons for moving toward the 
value" (2, p. 705). In refinements of this cognitive learning explanation, 
Vinokur (13) and Bishop and Myers (1) postulate that group-induced 
shift is a function of (а) the direction favored by discussion arguments, (5) 
the extent to which each argument has not yet been considered by group 
members before discussion (informational influence is greater with the ex- 
pression of arguments not previously considered), and (c) the persuasive- 
ness or relevance of each argument. On the basis of these assumptions it is 
possible to quantify the potency of information expressed in support of 
both choice alternatives. 

There is both empirical and theoretical rationale for attempting to extend 
the group shift phenomenon to new dependent variables. The hypothesis 
that discussion enhances dominant values has strong internal validity on 
the measure used to derive that hypothesis (choice dilemma items), but the 
external validity of the hypothesis across other dependent measures is only 
beginning to be uncovered. Theory building may also profit from attempts 
at generalization, for the available conceptualizations of risky shift imply 
differing predictions regarding the conditions under which group shift may 
be expected. For example, social comparison explanations generally predict 
that group interaction will strengthen valued choices and behavior in situa- 
tions where becoming aware of others' positions informs one that his ideals 
are shared more strongly than he had supposed. Informational influence 
approaches imply that shift will occur when discussion generates new 
persuasive information which predominantly favors one of the alternate re- 
Sponse tendencies. The mean of initial responses to an item can be viewed 
as an index to the direction of available arguments, explaining why the 
initial mean generally predicts the direction of shift on an item. 

The basic purpose of the present study was to explore the generality of 
discussion-induced response shifts to a more applied field setting. First, 
generalizing from the research using choice dilemma items, we predicted 
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аш: 


tendencies. 

Second, we examined an assumption of social comparison explanations 
by predicting that shift to increased risk on choice dilemma items and on 
ethical-legal dilemma items would occur if, and only if, subjects initially 
tended to perceive themselves as riskier than their average peer, 
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B. Метнор 
l. Subjects 


Participants in the research were 66 college age male volunteers residing 
at the Michigan Training Unit in Ionia, Michigan, and 67 male introductory 
psychology students at a nearby college. Each member of the inmate sample 
was reimbursed $1.50 for his participation. The college students participated 


2. Materials 


Three choice dilemma items known from previous research to elicit 
initial and shift tendencies in the risky direction (items concerning a football 
player, prisoner-of-war esca, ; and chess player) were selected and attached 
to a 10-point attitude scale anchored at either end by the choice alternatives 
(e. g., "David should ATTEMPT the risky play" vs, “David should NOT 
attempt the risky play") with gradations on the scale labeled underneath 
by Likert adjectives. 

A pool of potential ethical-legal dilemmas was written and pretested in 


to elicit mean initial tendencies that wre in the risky direction to an extent 


join his peers in violation of regulation by occasionally helping himself to 
food and supplies in the Army warehouse where he works. 
Choice dilemma and ethical risk items were alternated in the question- 


—— 
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naire booklet and followed by written instructions to go back over the 
items and “guess what you think the average fellow here in the room with 
you would mark for each item." This was followed by a rest page (“please 
wait here for further instructions"), a page of discussion instructions, and 
another set of the six items for postdiscussion responses. Since both initial 
and final responses were in the same booklet, no subject had to identify 
himself, and instructions assured anonymity. 


3 Procedure 


The institutionalized subjects assembled in an auditorium during one 
of two scheduled testing sessions and following a brief introduction were 
randomly divided into four groups of about 8 to 10 each and sent with 
experimenters to four different rooms. After everyone in a room had indi- 
cated his own response and what he perceived to be the response of others 
to each item, participants were randomly subdivided into smaller three- to 
six-member discussion groups with chairs formed in a separate circle for 
each group. The experimenter interrupted after 277 minutes of discussion 
on each item and asked subjects to mark their opinion. 

Similar procedures were used with the college sample, with initial testing 
in a classroom setting followed by the formation of discussion groups with 
four to six members of the same sex (data were sought only from male 
groups for comparison with the institutional males). 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


1. Initial Responses 


An attempt was made to select ethical-legal dilemmas which would elicit 
mean initial tendencies comparable to the choice dilemmas, allowing the pre- 
diction of comparable discussion-induced shift for choice dilemma and ethical 
dilemma items. Table 1 indicates that in the training unit sample, the mean 
initial tendency was in the risky direction for both types of items and to 
an approximately equal extent (¢ of difference < 1). The college sample 
was similar to the training unit sample in mean initial response to choice 
dilemma items (£ < 1), but markedly less legally deviant in responding to 
the ethical-legal dilemmas (f = 4.69, df = 27, p < .001). This suggests 
the two sample populations differed in their value orientations on the ethical- 
legal dilemmas. The assumption that mean initial response is an index to 
the direction of available arguments implies the informational influence 
prediction of shift to increased risk on both sets of items for the training 
unit sample and on choice dilemma items for the college sample. 
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2. Self vs. Assumed Other Di ferences 


As may be seen in Table 1 › the college and training unit samples did not 
significantly differ in their Perceptions of the difference between own response 
and average peer response (ts < 1). As observed in previous research on 
these choice dilemma items with the numerical probabilities scale, the 
tendency was to perceive peers as less risky than oneself, although the 
self-other difference approached significance only for the college sample 
(2 = 2.15, df = 13, ? < .06). 

A look at the self vs. assumed other difference on ethical risk items re- 
veals a surprising result. First, recall that on choice dilemma items for 
which subjects initially favored risk, the tendency was to perceive the’ 
average peer as favoring it less strongly than oneself. This finding fits the 
idea that social comparison of risk levels elicits shift by revealing that 
others share one's ideal more strongly than supposed. Table 1 indicates a 
finding in the direction Opposite to that typically observed on choice di- 
lemma items. The training unit groups initially favored the illegal behavior, 
but guessed their peers to favor it even more strongly than they did (¢ = 
3.13, df = 14, p < .01). Since social comparison of initial responses should 
thus reveal to the average subject that others are not as strong in the direc» 
tion favored by the subject as previously supposed, social comparison 
Processes should elicit shift to decreased ethical-legal risk (toward the 
middle of the scale). This in contrast to the previous prediction that discus- 
sion arguments enhance the mean initial tendency. In choice dilemmas 
research the initial mean and the self vs. assumed other difference have. 
always made predictions in the same direction, Here college subjects showed ] 
a similar significant tendency to perceive peers as more legally deviant (4 = 


TABLE 1 
MEAN Scores on CHOICE DILEMMA AND ETHICAL RISK ITEMS BY 
TRAINING UNIT AND COLLEGE SUBJECTS 
> Prediscussion Perceived Postdiscussion 
Item type mean peer mean 2 
Choice dilemma items 
Training unit groups 3.72 4.08 $4104 
College groups 3.88 4.38 3.52 
Ethical risk items 
Training unit groups 344. 2.51** 2,99* 
College groups 5.31 4.25* 4.88* 


Note: The response scale ranged from 1 (risky) to 10 (cautious) with a midpoint of 
55. j 
ж p < .05, two-tailed ¢ test examining difference from Prediscussion mean. 
** b < .01, two-tailed ¢ test examining difference from prediscussion mean, 
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2.92, df = 13, p < .02); hence social comparison explanations must predict 
| that they, too, would shift to less risk following the ensuing discussion. 
In addition to this theoretical relevance, the above findings suggest that 
| the average inmate stereotyped his fellow inmates as having more deviant 
attitudes than himself (as the law defines deviance). This perception of 
peers as more extreme in the risky direction did not occur on the choice 
dilemma items which are clearly irrelevant to illegal behavior. But college 
| males also predicted their peers to have more legally deviant opinions on the 
ethical-legal dilemmas; thus the stereotyping was not limited to populations 
| which had been convicted of illegal behavior. 


3. Shift Scores 
With reference, first, to the choice dilemma items, Table 1 indicates that 
/neither sample shifted significantly to increased risk taking following dis- 
| cussion.? This is surprising in light of previous research (3, 5, 13) indicating 
_ that choice dilemma shifts generalize to different response scale formats 
and thus are not dependent on the peculiar instructions used with the 
probability scale (4, 14). 

On the ethical-legal dilemmas, the two sample groups shifted comparably 
to increased favoring of the illegal behavior (¢ = 2.22 for training unit 
sample and 2.63 for college sample, ûs < .05). Also, an analysis of variance 
‘on the shift scores indicated no main effect for training unit vs. college 
sample and no significant interaction with item type, Fs < 1). This is con- 
trary to most social comparison explanations, for if the discussion revealed 
to the average subject that the average social norm was less risky than he 
' had supposed, this should have elicited a corresponding decrease in ethical 
tisk taking. The only social comparison-type theory which could conceivably 
explain this finding is Pruitt's release theory (9). It might be assumed that 
the typical subject’s secret ideal really was to take the ethical risk, but that 
this inclination was inhibited in the pretesting because of presumed adult 

surveillance (fear of censure from a societal norm conflicting with a pre- 
sumed peer norm). Discovery of a peer who did model greater risk taking 
might then have liberated the subject to do the same. 

The informational assumption that the initial mean of responses is an 

index to the direction of available information yields mixed results for an 


2 The conditions under which data were gathered from the college males necessitated 
data gathering from college females as well, On the choice dilemma items female groups 
shifted in the same direction as did the college male groups (4.30 to 3.78). This shift 

was statistically significant, replicating previous observations of a “risky shift.” On the 

vethical-legal dilemmas the female groups did not shift significantly. This is not surprising, 
in view of the fact that the intial mean of female responses (6.30) indicated that the 
female subjects did not tend to value the illegal behavior. 
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| 
informational influence theory. In the training unit sample shift was in the i 
same direction as the initial mean of responses. College males, however, were 
only slightly to the risky side of the scale neutral point, yet they also shifted 
to increased ethical risk. A speculative informational interpretation would 
be that although response change following group discussion is generally in 
the direction initially preferred by the sample population, there may be 
task situations in which a familiar alternative A is initially as desirable 
as unknown alternative B, but shift occurs towards B because of the lesser 
initial awareness of arguments supporting B (hence cognitive learning is 
greater in support of B). By this reasoning, less information might have 
been gained by the college subjects in support of the familiar, legal behavior 


than for the less familiar unsanctioned behavior. 1 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN SELECTIVE EXPOSURE?* 


New York Institute of Technology, Montgomery College, 
and The American University 
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AND ELLIOTT MCGINNIES 


SUMMARY 


The attitudes of 46 undergraduate psychology students on the subject of 
United States’ involvement in Vietnam were measured prior to a televised 
address on this subject by the President. Following the address, it was 
found that exposure to the speech and initial attitude were related in such 
a way that both male and female students who were exposed to the Presi- 
dent’s talk had previously expressed a greater degree of support for a 
militant United States policy in Vietnam than those who did not attend to 
the speech. No sex differences in selective exposure were encountered, 
Suggesting that earlier findings of sex differences were in fact a function of 
initial sex differences in attitude. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


As indicated by McGinnies and Rosenbaum (6) there is general agree- 
ment in the literature that individuals in a natural setting tend to expose 
themselves to communications with which they initially agree. Freedman 
and Sears (4) caution that this phenomenon of apparent audience selection 
May appear because people tend to live in environments that contain dis- 
proportionately more information supporting their attitudes, rather than 
because they seek out such information. On the other hand, Festinger’s (3) 
Cognitive dissonance theory predicts that an individual will seek out dis- 
ѕопапсе reducing cognitions (i.e., addition of consonant elements) and will 
avoid dissonance increasing cognitions. In a recent literature review Freed- 
man, Carlsmith, and Sears (5) provide a tabular summary of results of 
various selective exposure studies. The findings range from a strong prefer- 
ence for supportive information to a strong preference for nonsupportive 
information. It should be noted that the studies cited here have employed 
Western subjects; similar results may or may not be obtained cross-cul- 


ee 
* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on November 3, 
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turally. Similarly, Triandis (8) and Zajonc (9) conclude that experiments in ' 
this area have yielded equivocal results, and that further evidence is re- 
quired to demonstrate a preference for supportive, and avoidance of dis- } 
crepant, information. 

Berkowitz (1), for example, exposed subjects either to a consonant or 
counterattitudinal communication. He found, in part, that subjects (par- 
ticularly men) exposed to a counterattitudinal message preferred to com- 
municate with others holding views close to their own on the subject of 
euthanasia, Berkowitz relates the sex difference found in his research to 
sex differences in attitude involvement. Similarly, Brodbeck (2) found , 
selective exposure effects in subjects who were exposed to a counteratti- | 
tudinal message on wiretapping, but noted little interest by her female sub- 
jects in that issue. 

Using the issue of United States’ involvement in Vietnam, McGinnies 
and Rosenbaum (6) found a selective exposure effect for female but not 
male subjects. Further, Zajonc (9) indicates that the McGinnies and Rosen- 
baum result suggests that selective exposure somehow interacts with sex! 
However, this interpretation may be hazardous inasmuch as McGinnies and 
Rosenbaum (6) report significant initial differences in attitude scores 
between the sexes, Furthermore, as they suggest, the spread of scores in 
the sample was such that the limited spread of male initial attitudes pro- 
vided no opportunity for selective exposure to operate. 

Consequently, the use of an attitude dimension on which initial sex 
differences are not evident would enable the assessment of sex differences, 
if any, in the selective exposure phenomenon. In fact, recent shifts in male 
attitudes toward United States’ involvement in Vietnam have largely elimi- ' 
nated the male and female differences in attitude reported by McGinnies and 
Rosenbaum. We hypothesized, therefore, that both male and female stu- 
dents who were initially more favorable to the position advocated, would 


be more likely to attend to a speech than students who were initially less 
favorable. 


B. МЕтнор 
l. Subjects 
A total of 46 undergraduate introductory Psychology students at the 
University of Maryland served as subjects in this investigation. Of these, 
18 subjects were male, and 28 were female. Subjects were asked to com- 
plete the initial questionnaire at the beginning of their respective discussion 
sections. 
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2. Procedure! 


Attitudes toward United States’ involvement in Vietnam were measured 
by asking the subjects to respond to eight, seven-point Likert-type items. 
Scores on this attitudinal dimension could, therefore, range from 8, indi- 
cating a dovish posture, to 56, indicating a hawkish attitude. The reliability 
of this scale has been established and reported (6, 7). 

The administration of the questionnaire to ascertain initial attitudes 
toward United States’ involvement in Vietnam occurred on October 1, 
1965, in connection with an investigation which compared University of 
Maryland student attitudes (X — 45.70) with attitudes of similar students 
at the City College of New York (X = 45.40) on this issue. It is interesting 
to note there was remarkable similarity in student attitudes at these differ- 
ent institutions. 

On January 12, 1966, President Johnson delivered his State of the Union 
address to the nation. The news media anticipated that President Johnson 
would take this opportunity to reiterate American policy in Vietnam. Con- 
sequently, readministration of the attitude scale, and ascertainment of 
whether or not students who initially responded to the attitude scale had 
seen, heard, or read about the President's talk enabled a replication of 
McGinnies and Rosenbaum's study (6). 

The posttest was administered in class on the second day following the 
President's address. Because two of the discussion sections previously tested 
did not meet when scheduled, it was necessary to reach these subjects by 
telephone to determine the extent of their exposure to President Johnson's 
talk. Of the 77 subjects who responded to the initial administration, 46 
(60%) were available in class or by telephone for posttesting. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Initial Attitudes 


The mean initial male attitude score was 45.33, whereas the comparable 
mean female attitude score was 46.57. These means did not differ signifi- 
cantly. The range of scores for the males was 13 to 56 (Qs = 54, Qi = 42). 
For the females the range of scores was 23 to 56 (Qs — 53, Q1 — 45). The 
distribution of initial attitude scores encompassed a wide range and was 
reasonably similar for male and female subjects. 


1 Although these data were collected some time ago, we were moved to publish them 
only after seeing Zajonc's review (9) in which he singled out the sex-difference effect for 
Comment, 
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2. Selective Exposure 


In order to examine the relationship of sex of subject to selective exposur 
responses of subjects of each sex (13 male, 14 female) who reported havin 
seen or heard the President were grouped separately. In the same way тё 


cies were evaluated, an insignificant chi square of 1.41 (р < .30) was ob 
tained. Apparently, exposure was not related to sex. In addition, when th 
attitude scores for these groups were compared in a 2 X 2 factorial ANOVA 
no statistically significant relationship between sex and exposure We 
obtained. 

To examine further the nature and extent of the selective exposui 
phenomenon, all subjects (both male and female) were assigned to one 
three groups depending on their initial attitude scores. These groups were th 
“hawks” (scores of 53-56), the moderates (scores of 46-52), and those le 
committed to the United States’ involvement in Vietnam (scores of 13-45) 
Of the 27 subjects who reported exposure to the President’s talk, 14 
classified as “hawks”; seven were classified as moderates; and six were le 
committed to the involvement of the United States in Vietnam. In contra: 
of the 19 subjects who were not exposed to the address only two were clas 
fied as *hawks", whereas eight were moderates, and nine represented a mol 
modest attitude toward the posture of the United States in Vietnam. Wht 
evaluated statistically, a chi square of 8.54 (p < .02) was obtained. Clear 
a greater proportion of “hawks” listened to the President’s address, where! 
а greater proportion of those advocating less extreme positions of Unite 
States involvement reported no exposure to the speech. 


3. Attitude Change 


It was not possible to administer the attitude scale to those subject 
reached by telephone. Attitude change scores were, however, computed fo 
subjects who did complete both pre- and posttest questionnaires. No signif 
cant change was encountered. 


D. Discussion 


The results of this investigation not only confirm a selective exposul 
effect, but suggest that it appears with equal frequency in the two s 
The sex difference in selective exposure noted by McGinnies and Rosenbau 
(6) can probably be attributed to the restricted range of attitudes for tl 
males in the earlier sample. In the present study, where a broad spectrul 
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of initial scores was obtained for both male and female subjects, no sex 
difference in the selective exposure effect was obtained. Evidently, selective 
exposure to a persuasive communication occurred insofar as the range of 
initial attitudes on an issue allowed it to occur. 
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SUMMARY 


Thirty Ss displayed considerable consistency in judging portraits of 29 
mythological hybrid (part-human, part-animal) figures along a human-animal 
continuum. Wings, attached (angel-like) to otherwise intact human bodies, 
were the sole animal features of the three figures judged to be most human. A 
single human feature, the head, joined to an otherwise animal body, charac- 
terized the four most animal-like figures. Humanness/animality judgments 
were related to the relative extent of a figure’s human and animal features, 
and to unpleasant feelings aroused by a figure; the hypothesized significance 
of the humanness/animality of the head for the perceived humanness/ani- 
mality of the entire figure was not confirmed. While the ancient Egyptian 
mythological figures were generally considered more human than the ancient 
Near Eastern or ancient Greek figures, intracivilization judgment variabilities 
overshadowed intercivilization differences. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Various aspects of man’s image of the human body have been studied 
experimentally [see, for example (9, 10) ] in the years subsequent to Schilder’s 
(13) exploratory investigation of the human body image. The present study 
attempts to relate man’s image of the human figure to his images of various 
animal figures by having Ss judge the relative humanness or animality of 
portraits of *hybrid"—part-human, part-animal—supernatural beings asso- 
ciated with mythologies of the past, these mythological creatures generally 
ce portrayed in styles indigenous to the civilizations that had fashioned 

em. 

This study provides an opportunity to investigate several related questions. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on November 6, 1972. 
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On what basis do Ss who are not professional zoologists classify the hybrid 
figures along a human-animal continuum, and how do such Ss establish a 
line of demarcation between an appearance of humanness and an appearance 
of animality? 


Might a hybrid figure’s perceived humanness or animality be especially _ 


dependent on particular body features? If so, which body features are most 
significant for the human image, and which are most significant for the animal 
image? 

Might a hybrid figure’s perceived humanness or animality be affected by 
the emotions it arouses? To check on this possibility, Ss were also asked to 
judge the relative unpleasantness of the figures. 

An opportunity is also provided to compare the perceived humanness or 
animality of part-anthropomorphic, part-zoomorphic mythological figures 
associated with three distinct groups of ancient civilizations—Near Eastern, 
Egyptian, and Greek. 


B. METHOD 


Thirty undergraduate college student volunteers—20 males, 10. females; 
ranging in age from 18 to 50 years (median age, 23.5 years)— were asked to 
judge figures of 29 mythological creatures each of which included both human 
and animal features. The stimulus figures, derived from several cultures and 
several historical periods, were produced by various artists in a variety of 
Styles. Unless otherwise indicated, however, the stimulus figures share the 
following characteristics: they are drawings, executed in a largely flat, two- 


dimensional appearing style, of creatures who are erect and whose heads are - 


displayed in profile, with trunks and limbs in profile or part-profile. Each of 
the following stimulus figures was reproduced in black and white on a 5” X 
7" card, the largest dimension of the figure being of the order of magnitude of 
five inches: 

Ancient Egyptian figures: (a) Hershef: ram head, human trunk and limbs, 
tail, clothed [modified from Webster's (16)]; (6) Seth: donkey-like head, 
human trunk and limbs, tail, clothed (15); (c) Hathor: cow head, human 
trunk and limbs, clothed [modified from Webster’s (15)]; (d) Sobek: 


crocodile head, human trunk and limbs, tail, clothed [modified from Casson ` 


and Time-Life Books editors (1, p. 185)]; (e) Horus: hawk head, human 
trunk and limbs, tail [modified from Hawkridge (4, p. 76)]; (f) Anubis: 
jackal head, human trunk and limbs, tail, clothed [(1, p. 184), see Figure 1]: 
(g) Anubis kneeling (black and white photograph of a painted figure): 
similar to Anubis (above), but kneeling, and tail not evident (1, p. 87); (4) 
Osiris (statue-like drawing): bird head, human trunk and limbs, clothed (8; 
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р. 401); (i) Sekhmet: human-like lion head, human trunk (with female 
breasts) and limbs [modified from Hawkridge (4, p. 76)]; (j) Ba: bearded 
human head, bird body, one folded wing evident (15); (&) two-bird-headed 
figure (black and white photograph of a painted figure): two ibis-like bird 
heads, one human trunk with one set of human limbs, clothed (1, p. 90); 
(1) Sphinx: human head, lion trunk and limbs, with head erect but body 
prone (source of this figure is unknown). 

Ancient Near Eastern (e.g., Assyrian) figures: (m) two-winged figure 
(drawing of а bas-relief); human head, human trunk and limbs, two wings 
evident, clothed (12, p. 269, left figure); (n) four-winged figure (drawing of 
a bas-relief): bearded human head (front view), human trunk and limbs, 
four wings, clothed [(12, p. 275), see Figure 1]; (o) Eagle-headed figure: 
eagle head, human trunk and limbs, two wings evident, clothed (12, p. 273) ; 
(р) two demons (drawing of a bas-relief): ferocious-looking animal heads, 
human-like trunks and legs with feet replaced by claws, clothed, human arms 
and hands poised as if to strike each other with daggers (12, p. 165); (g) 
Man-lion (drawing of a bas-relief) : bearded human head, human arms, upper 
half of an erect human trunk set on the headless and neckless body of a lion 
which is standing on all fours (12, p. 77); (r) Winged bull (drawing of a 
relief) : bearded human head, trunk and limbs of a bull which is standing on 
all fours, one wing evident—shading obscures head features and the presence 
of a third foreleg (12, p. 75). 

Ancient Greek figures: (s) Harpy: ferocious-looking, long-haired human 
head, bird body with outstretched wings and claws, as if in flight or hovering 
[(17, p. 661), see Figure 1]; (¢) Centaur (statue-like drawing, head in 
front view): human head, arms, and trunk (human portion of figure is erect, 
with smiling face, and one arm raised as if waving) set on the headless and 
neckless body of a horse which is standing on all fours, with one leg somewhat 
raised [(8, p. 263), see Figure 1]; (и) Bird-legged siren (statue-like draw- 
ing): human head, trunk and arms, bird legs, tail feather, two wings [(8, p. 
165), see Figure 1]; (v) Faun: bearded human head with horns, human 
trunk and arms, hooved goat legs, tail not evident (15); (w) Minotaur 
(statue-like drawing): bull head, human trunk and limbs (17); (x) Iris 
(statue-like drawing): human head, trunk and limbs, one wing evident, 
clothed [modified from Murray (8, p. 182), see Figure 1]; (y) Pan: bearded 
human head with horns, human trunk and arms, hooved goat legs, tail (17); 
(z) Typhon: bearded human head, human arms, upper half of a human trunk, 
two coiled serpents replacing lower limbs, two wings, all but head in front 
view [(4, p. 188), see Figure 1]. 
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FIGURE 1 
SAMPLE STIMULUS FIGURES 
From left to right, TOP ROW: 4-winged figure (n), from Ragozin (12); Anubis (Dy | 
from Casson et al. (1), drawing by Lowell Hess, courtesy Time-Life Books; Bird-legged 
siren (u), from Murray (8), courtesy Tudor Publishing Company; CENTER ROW: 
Typhon (s), from Hawkridge (4), drawing by Theresa Garrett Eliot, courtesy Houghton 
Mifilin Company; 2-tailed siren (aa), from Cirlot (2), courtesy Philosophical Library 
Inc.; BOTTOM ROW: Harpy (s), from Webster’s New World Dictionary (17), courtesy 
World Publishing Company; Centaur (t), from Murray (8), and Iris (x), modified from 
Murray (8), both figures Tudor Publishing Company. 
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Miscellaneous figures: (aa) two-tailed (mermaid-like) siren (front view): 
human head (wearing crown), arms, and trunk (with female breasts), two 
fish tails replacing lower limbs (a later European derivative from ancient 
Greek bird-legged siren [ (2, p. 283), see Figure 1]; (bb) Edem (front view): 
human head (crowned; with long, flowing hair), human arms and trunk 
(with female breasts), fish-like serpent tail, two wings (7, p. 292); (cc) two- 
headed Melusina (front view): two human heads (wearing crowns) and 
necks, two human arms, one human trunk (with female breasts) merging 
abruptly into a long serpents tail—Melisande, medieval French—(7, p. 52). 

The order of presentation of the 29 figures was separately randomized for 
each S. S was first asked to place each figure in one of 11 rating categories 
set up at “equal” intervals along a continuum ranging from complete human- 
ness to complete animality: “zero percent animal, 100 percent human"; “10 
percent animal, 90 percent human;”....; “100 percent animal, zero percent 
human." 5 was permitted to alter the ratings of any ог all figures until 
satisfied with the rating of each figure relative to the ratings of the remaining 
figures. 

S was next asked to rank the figures within each rating category according 
to the degree of humanness of these figures; S was somewhat encouraged, 
but not required, to avoid ties in rank. (The investigator later transformed 
S's rankings within each of the ratings categories into a single ranking, with 
ranks ranging from 1—assigned to the most human figure—through 29, 
across all 29 figures.) S was then asked to state which principle(s), if any, 
had likely governed his or her judgments regarding the relative humanness 
or animality of the figures. 

The order of presentation of the 29 figures was again separately randomized 
for each S, who was next asked to place each figure in one of seven rating 
categories according to the degree of its unpleasantness: “zero—not at all 
unpleasant,” “1—very slightly unpleasant,” “2—slightly unpleasant," “3— 
moderately unpleasant,” “4—quite a bit unpleasant,” “S—very much un- 
pleasant,” and *6—extremely unpleasant.” S was permitted to alter the 
ratings of any or all figures until satisfied with the rating of each figure 
relative to the ratings of the remaining figures. The investigator assigned 
scoring weights of “zero” through “6” to the seven rating categories, which 
Were assumed to form an interval scale (cf. 6). 

Last, S was asked which principle(s), if any, had likely governed the 
assignment of unpleasantness ratings to the figures. 

Ss were not told the names of the mythological figures. Most Ss had but a 
limited knowledge of mythology, and Ss' judgments appeared, in most in- 
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stances, to be little affected by knowledge of the myths associated 
particular figures, 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The mean percent animal-percent human ratings (hereafter abbrevia 
as “percent animal ratings”) assigned to the 29 figures by male Ss, and 
female Ss, correlated 4.97 (Фф < .001); the mean humanness rankings 
signed by males, and by females, also correlated +.97 (p < .001); and 
mean unpleasantness ratings assigned by the two sexes correlated +.81 ( 
-001). Because of these high correlations, and because of the negligible dif 
ences between frequency distributions for the two sexes, male and fem 
results are combined in ‘Table 1, which presents mean findings for the | 
figures (here ordered according to mean humanness rank). 

That 27 out of 30 Ss ranked all 29 figures without a single tie in rank, | 
though they were not required to avoid ties, suggests some ability to dist 
guish the figures in terms of their humanness/animality. Ss were also high 
consistent with one another in their humanness rankings, the coefficient 
concordance (Kendall's W) for the 30 Ss being .54, p < .001 (3). The ге 
ability—r, [derived from W; see Edwards (3) ]—of the average ranks 
signed by the 30 Ss to the 29 figures was .97. 

Each of the 13 figures that were both ranked and rated as most human 
the 29 included a human trunk and limbs (though heads were in most ii 
stances animal), and each was depicted as an erect creature (one was kne 
ing, but head and trunk were erect), in a typically human posture. Most 
the 13 figures were clothed, and held onto some man-made object (typicallj 
a staff). 

Tris, the four-winged figure, and the two-winged figure were ranked, as we 
as rated, as the three most human figures. These three were the only figur 
that included a complete human form none of whose features were replaci 
by ‘animal features—their only animal features were wings added to 
otherwise intact human body. Despite the investigator's exclusion of co 
pletely human and completely animal figures from the study, and despite 
prominent animal features (wings) of the three figures, three Ss nonethele 
managed to assign a rating of “zero percent animal, 100 percent human" 

all three figures. 

Tris, spontaneously called an “angel” by many Ss, was ranked as the singl 
most human figure by 18 out of 30 Ss, and had the highest mean humanne 
rank of the 29 figures. One individual was in fact omitted from the study bt 
cause he identified Iris as an angel, associated with his own religion; В 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN JUDGMENTS FOR MYTHOLOGICAL FIGURES 


Type of judgment 


Figure Humanness Percent Unpleasantness 

designation Figure mean animal mean mean 
гапка rating” rating 

x Iris (G)¢ 3.2 14.7 20 
п Four-winged figure (NE) 4.9 14.0 70 
m Two-winged figure (NE) 5.7 16.7 120 
i Sekhmet (E) 6.8 21.3 2.17 
h Osiris (E) 9.3 26.7 2.37 
w Minotaur (G) 10.1 27.3 2.00 
b Seth (E) 10.2 27.7 2.07 
{ Anubis (Е) 10.9 27.7 1.83 
е Horus (Е) 11.5 28.7 2.30 
с Hathor (Е) 11.6 28.0 2.23 
а Hershef (Е) 11.7 29.0 2.10 
E Anubis kneeling (E) 11.7 28.3 227 
d Sobek (E) 118 27.7 2.73 
p Two demons (NE) 15.7 40.3 3.10 
bb Edem (M) 15.9 45.0 143 
k Two-bird-headed figure (E) 16.5 35.6 3.37 
о Eagle-headed figure (NE) 16.6 41.7 2.53 
у Faun (С) 16.6 48.7 1.50 
u Bird-legged siren (G) 16.9 49.0 1.63 
t Centaur (G) 17.8 53.3 110 
aa Two-tailed siren (M) 18.6 52.3 2.37 
x Pan (G) 18.8 55.7 2,37 
cc Two-headed Melusina (M) 20.4 57.0 3.00 
q Man-lion (NE) 21.0 62.7 1.57 
2 Typhon (С) 22.8 66.3 2.93 
1 Sphinx (Е) 23.2 76.7 147 
ј Ва (Е) 24.1 76.0 1.70 
r Winged bull (NE) 24.6 78.7 1.97 
s Harpy (G) 264 81.7 4.40 


а The most human figure was ranked “1”; the least human, “29.” 
b A percent animal rating of “10” stands for “10 percent animal, 90 percent human.” 
* E represents Egyptian; NE, Near Eastern; G, Greek; M, Miscellaneous, 


simply could not rate the “superhuman” Iris on a human-animal continuum 
along with the remaining figures. The pervasive influence of religions and 
folklore which represent esteemed supernatural beings (e.g., angels, fairies) 
in human form with wings added, together with the influence of comics and 
television serials (the nonliving structures enabling, for example, Superman 
or Batman to fly are superimposed on clearly human figures), apparently 
favor a denial, in the culture at large, of the animal nature of wings, if they 
are attached to supernatural creatures who are otherwise represented in intact 
human form. 

The seven figures ranked, as well as rated, as least human of the 29 each 
had a human head (one figure had two human heads); they either had the 
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| 
trunk and legs of a bird or quadruped, or a serpent's tail instead of legs, ad 
overall posture of most of these figures being clearly nonhuman. Two of the 
three figures which incorporated features of three distinct species (Winged 
bull and Typhon; Edem was the third figure) were judged second and fifth 
most animal, respectively, of the 29, suggesting that a discrepancy between, 
or incongruity of, the species combined may detract from a figure’s human- 
ness. The four figures judged to be least human of all (Harpy, Winged bull, 
Ba, Sphinx) each had but a single human feature—the head—attached to an | 
otherwise animal body. | 
Perhaps because Ss were more willing to characterize figures as completely 
human than as completely animal, and perhaps because the study included | 
many animal-headed but otherwise human-appearing Egyptian figures (which 
were judged to be more human than animal), the distribution of mean per- 
cent animal ratings for the 29 figures was somewhat skewed, the figures 
typically being rated as more human than animal. The five figures judged to 
be closest to the center of the human-animal continuum (Bird-legged siren, 
Faun, two-tailed siren, Centaur, and Edem) had mean percent animal rat- 


f 
t 


cluded a substantial portion of the human figure (human head, trunk, and | 
arms), as well as substantial animal features—this finding, taken together 
with the preponderance of human features among the 13 figures ranked as 
most human, and with the preponderance of animal features among the four 
figures ranked as least human, corresponds with the assertion of most Ss that 
their judgments relating to the human-animal continuum were guided pri- 
marily by the relative extent (and sometimes by the relative number) of a 
figure's human and animal features. This was the only principle that was 
coherently and consistently asserted when Ss were asked to verbalize which 


principle(s) might have guided their judgments relating to the human- 
animal continuum.? 


? Worthy of note are two of the factors obtained in a recently completed factor analysis 
(principal axis method, unities in the diagonal, five factors extracted and rotated to à 
varimax criterion) of the percent animal ratings. The first factor, accounting for 533 
percent of the variance, was bipolar. The four figures with positive first factor loadings 


held onto man-made objects. F 
The second factor accounted for 15.4 percent of the variance: the three figures with | 

loadings exceeding +.75 (the very three figures that were ranked most human, and гай 

least animal and least unpleasant) had wings added to an otherwise intact human form. 
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A comparison of mythological figures associated with the three groups of 
ancient civilizations (Near Eastern, Egyptian, Greek) is limited by several 
factors; e.g., the exclusion of purely human and purely animal figures from 
the study in itself limits the representativeness of the figures; figures associ- 
ated with each group of civilizations are not necessarily all associated with 
one particular civilization or one particular historical period, nor do the 
figures systematically sample different civilizations and different periods. 
Table 1 nonetheless indicates that the figures within each group of ancient 
civilizations differed considerably from one another with regard to their 
judged humanness—e.g., the figures ranked as most and least human were 
both Greek; the figures ranked as second and third most human, and as 
second least human, were all Near Eastern. Variabilities within groups of 
civilizations overshadowed differences between groups of civilizations (F = 
.61, df = 2/23, not significant). 

Among the Egyptian figures, there was a clear contrast between the largely 
bird-like “soul” (Ba), which was clearly judged to be more animal than 
human, and the various deities here represented with animal heads and 
otherwise human forms (the first nine figures listed in the Method section), 
which were clearly judged to be more human than animal. As a consequence 
of the rather human ratings assigned to these nine animal-headed and other- 
wise humanly formed deities, the Egyptian figures generally tended to be 
judged more human than the Near Eastern and Greek figures. The signifi- 
cance of this latter tendency is somewhat obscured by the assertion of 
several Ss, after the study’s conclusion, that the Egyptian deities had entirely 
human figures whose heads were simply covered by animal masks or 
costumes. 

The first six figures listed in the Method section share several character- 
istics—each is an Egyptian deity, drawn erect, in a flat, two-dimensional 
appearing style, with human trunk and limbs in part profile, and a clearly 
animal head in profile. All six were included in this study, despite their 
similarities, to determine whether their judged humanness varied as a func- 
tion of the differences between their animal heads. While individual Ss 
tended to assign all six deities to a single percent animal rating category, al- 
most all Ss were nonetheless able to assign distinct humanness ranks to the 
six deities. The ranks assigned these six deities, when Ss ranked all 29 figures, 
were transformed by the investigator into a separate humanness ranking, for 
the six deities only, with ranks ranging from one through six. The coefficient 
of concordance (Kendall’s W) for this ranking was .05 (not significant), in- 
dicating that there was no more than chance agreement among Ss regarding 
the relative humanness of the six Egyptian deities. This attempt to order 
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figures with rather distinct animal heads (representing three different phyla 
along a human-animal continuum was clearly unsuccessful. 
Positive feelings were aroused by figures having wings attached to othe 
wise intact human bodies: Гуз, ranked as most human, was rated as le 
unpleasant; the four-winged figure, ranked as second most human, was rate 
as second least unpleasant; the two-winged figure, ranked as third m 0s 
human, was rated as fourth least unpleasant. Many Ss asserted that the 
Unpleasantness ratings had been affected by the pleasantness/unpleasantnes 
or friendliness/unfriendliness of a figure’s facial expression or posture, whid 
perhaps accounts for the finding that the seemingly menacing Harpy, whit 
was clearly ranked and rated as least human, was clearly rated as mı 
unpleasant. Except for Harpy, however, the more animal-like figures wel 
not as a rule considered especially unpleasant. The correlation between th 
mean percent animal ratings and the mean unpleasantness ratings of the 2 
figures was --.312 (barely significant at the .05 level) for the entire samp 
ratings along the human-animal continuum being somewhat more closel 
related to unpleasantness ratings among the 10 female Ss (r = +.40, p< 
.05) than among the 20 male Ss (r = +-.24, not significant). 
The investigator had supposed that the humanness or animality of certain 
body regions, particularly the head and face, would be important if mo 
decisive determinants of judgments concerning the humanness or animalitj 
of the figure as a whole. [The head is, after all, the region in which the experi 
ence of selfhood is frequently reported to be most localized (cf. 5); it 
among the most exposed and most frequently viewed of human anatomical 
areas; it receives and emits visual and auditory information, and is thu: 
involved in social relationships; it is associated wth intellectual capacity; its 
representation tends to be magnified in children’s figure drawings (cf. 11); 
and the face, according to Spitz (14), has already become a privileged visual 
percept in early infancy.] Seven out of 30 Ss stated that their judgments of à 
figure's humanness or animality were especially influenced by the humannes 
or animality of the head or face, but three Ss made the contrary assertion that 
the head was less influential than the trunk and limbs. One S who asserted 
the critical importance of the head reversed herself on realizing that she had 
in fact judged the animal-headed figures to be more human, on the average; | 
than the human-headed figures. | 
Whatever Ss’ assertions regarding the relative influence of particular body 
regions, most Ss in fact judged animal-headed figures having a human tors 
and limbs as clearly more human than human-headed figures having al 
animal torso and limbs. For example, the 12 figures ranked as least hum 
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and assigned mean percent animal ratings exceeding 50 percent had essentially 
human heads; the four figures ranked as least human each had a clearly 
human head with animal torso and limbs. The numerous animal-headed and 
human-bodied Egyptian deities tended, by contrast, to have mean percent 
animal ratings of about 20 to 30 percent. Perhaps it was the erect stance, 
characteristic human postures, clothing, and the grasping of man-made ob- 
jects by the Egyptian deities which, in addition to their human torso and 
limbs, led most Ss to regard these figures as more human than animal, and 
which led a few Ss to reconcile the discrepant human and animal features by 
assuming an essential humanness that was partly disguised by a mask or 
costume. At any rate, the hypothesized significance of the humanness or 
animality of the head for the perceived humanness or animality of the entire 
figure is, if not clearly refuted, at least not confirmed.* 

A more representative sampling of available stimulus figures would be 
desirable in any further cross-civilization comparisons of mythological hybrid 
figures. But cross-civilization studies employing mythological hybrid figures 
obtained or adapted from real life settings may readily confound the effects 
of many variables. Studies primarily designed to investigate the relation 
between man’s images of human and animal figures might therefore utilize 
hybrid figures which are generated systematically so as to exhaust the various 
possible combinations of human and animal body regions, and so as to control 
variables such as facial expression, posture, clothing, aspect in which the 
figure is portrayed, and artistic style of the portrait. 
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DEFENSIVE PROJECTION AND THE REDUCTION 
OF DISSONANCE* 


Drexel University and Temple University 


Davip C. KREINES AND KAREN BOGART 


SuMMARY 


One hundred subjects were asked to rate themselves and others whom they 
had known for at least six months on the possession of four traits: Stinginess, 
Stubborness, Messiness, and Bashfulness. From these ratings it was deter- 
mined whether or not the subjects possessed insight into their own personali- 
ties, with regard to these four traits. Information was then given to the 
subjects indicating to them their "true" possession of the traits. For those 
without insight, this information was dissonant. A second rating showed that 
those subjects receiving dissonant information responded to the dissonance 
by increasing their projection of that trait to others. These results supported 
the hypotheses that projection was due to a lack of insight, and that disso- 
nance is reduced by increases in projection. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


To what extent does a person's concept of himself determine how he per- 
ceives other people? What factors enter into this relationship between self- 
concept and concept of others? It has been suggested that a person possessing 
an unfavorable characteristic will attribute or “project” that trait onto others 
(4). Sears (5) experimentally showed that projection tends to occur to the 
extent that a person is unaware of his possession of an unfavorable trait. That 
is, a person who is not aware of a trait (lacks insight) will project, while the 
person who is aware of his possession of this trait (has insight) will not 
project. What would be the effect on projection if a person who had lacked 
insight was made aware of his possession of the trait? Festinger’s (2, 3) 
theory of Cognitive Dissonance holds that when there is a discrepancy be- 
tween two cognitions held at the same time (or between cognitions and be- 
havior), a force is created which tends to bring about a change. Such pressure 
toward change continues until a cognitive state of greater consonance is 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on November 10, 1972. 
Copyright, 1974, by The Journal Press. 
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achieved. Bramel (1) suggests that dissonance may be reduced through the 

use of projection. In his study, Bramel caused subjects to receive fraudulent | 
information to the effect that they possessed homosexual tendencies. Subjects 
receiving the dissonant information tended to rate their experimental partners 
as being more homosexual than did those who did not receive dissonant in- 
formation. A similar process may affect behavior in many everyday inter- | 
personal situations. Consider the consequences if a person who thought that | 
he possessed very little of a trait found that a group of his peers thought of 

him as possessing a considerable amount of that trait. For the person who 

lacks insight, this information may be dissonant. The person with insight, 

however, is already conscious of his Shortcomings, and hence, dissonance 

would not be expected. For the person without insight, dissonance theory 

predicts that either his concept of self or his concept of others will change, 

in order to reduce the dissonance. Bramel's study indicates that his concept 

of others would change: that is, he would project. The hypotheses in question, 

then, are (a) Lack of insight into one's own possession of an undesirable trait 

Will cause projection of that trait onto others, and (5) If one conceives of 

himself as being without a particular trait, and he then receives information 

indicating that he, in fact, does possess that trait, this information will be 

dissonant with his self-concept, and he will project a greater amount of that 

trait onto others, in order to reduce dissonance. 


B. METHOD 


The four traits chosen for investigation are similar to those used by Sears 
(5): Stinginess, Stubborness, Messiness, and Bashfulness. The first three 
were chosen because of their repellent nature, and the fourth, Bashfulness, 
as а check to see if projection occurs only with undesirable traits. 

The subjects used in this study were members of fraternities, sororities, 
and dormitory floors at Temple University and New York University. Each 


In order to determine the Presence of projection and the levels of insight 
in the subjects, they were first asked to rate themselves and the other nine 


Person was given a questionnaire type form, with the names of the persons 
in his or her group, and a five-point tating scale for each of the traits. From 
these ratings, scores for three variables were caluculated: (a) the amount 
of a trait subjects attributed to themselves, (5) the mean amount of a trait 
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they attributed to the other members of their group, and (c) the mean amount 
of a trait attributed to the subject by the other members of his group. The 
last score (amount of a trait attributed by others) is taken to be a “true” 
indication of the amount of that trait actually possessed by the subject. 

The calculation of these three scores enabled the subjects to be assigned 
to the insight-noninsight conditions. A subject was said to have insight if 
he rated himself within 2.0 points (on the five-point scale) of the score 
assigned to him by the rest of his group. Thus, if a subject rated himself as 
2.3 in a particular trait, and the rest of the group rated him at 2.9, he was 
said to have insight. If he had rated himself at 3.5, and the group rated 
him 1.3, he was said to lack insight. Subjects were assigned to four conditions 
according to these ratings: (а) Above average in the possession of a trait, 
but without insight, (b) Above average, with insight, (c) Below average, 
without insight, and (d) Below average, with insight. A score of 3.0 was 
taken as average. 

In order to create a dissonant situation, each subject was seen several 
weeks after the initial questionnaire and was told by the experimenter how 
he had rated himself and how the rest of the group had rated him (the 
mean score). He was not told how he rated the rest of the group. He was 
then told that the experimenter was interested in obtaining more data on 
some of the other group members, and was asked to rate all the members of 
the group again. The same scores were then calculated for the groups, and 
these were used as a postdissonance measure. It would be expected that the 
information about how they had been rated by the group would be dissonant 
for the subjects without insight (a and c), but not for those possessing 
insight (6 and d). 


C. RESULTS 


The hypothesis suggests that projection would occur in the subjects with- 
out insight. If projection had been occurring regardless of insight factors, a 
high positive correlation would occur between the “true? amount of stin- 
giness, stubborness, messiness, and bashfulness (as determined by the 
group's ratings of the subjects) and the mean amount of a trait the subject 
attributed to others. This, however, was not the case. The coefficients of 
correlation were negligible for all four traits. 

Section I of Table 1 shows the mean ratings attributed to others by 
subjects in each insight condition. ¢ tests indicate that those above average 
but without insight attributed a significantly (< .05) greater amount of 
each trait to others than did those who possessed insight for those traits. The 
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AND SELF-RATINGS BEFORE AND AFTER Dissonance 
Above average Below average 


Without With jog Wit 
insight insight insight insight 
Trait Mean n Mean n Mean n Mean 
I. Mean attributed ratings before dissonance 
Stinginess 3.36 21 2.03 23 2.42 13 3.28 
Stubborness 3.08 23 2.48 22 2.87 13 3.66 
Messiness 2.99 12 1.52 31 3.33 21 4.21 
Bashfulness 2.24 18 1.60 26 3.44 21 4.16 
П. Mean attributed ratings after dissonance 
Stinginess 4.61 21 2.10 23 1.32 13 3.28 
Stubborness 4.12 23 246 22 1.83 13 6.64. 
'essiness 4.02 12 1.55 31 2.16 21 4.17 
Bashfulness 2.64 18 1.64 26 2.98 21 4.18 
IH. Differences in self-ratings before and after dissonance 
Stinginess .59 21 K 23 — 52 13 02 
Stubborness 54 23 — 01 22 — 50 13 01 
Messiness 61 12 .00 31 — 57 21 = 02 
Bashfulness 22 18 .00 26 — 14 21 .00 
M. IV. Differences in mean attributed. ratings before and. after dissonance 
Stinginess «65 21 .03 23 2-158 13 => 02 
Stubborness 50 23 01 22 — 54 13 — .03 
Messiness 42 12 03 31 — .60 21 — 01 
Bashfulness 18 18 04 26 —.32 21 02 


same holds true for those below average 
the opposite direction. That is, 


» the subject receiving dissonant informa: 
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themselves before and after the introduction of the dissonant information. 
It can be seen that Ss without insight significantly (< .01) changed their 
self-ratings, while those Ss with insight exhibited little or no change. 

Section IV of Table 1 shows the differences in mean attributed ratings 
before and after the introduction of dissonance for each condition, after 
subtracting the differences accounted for by the self-rating shift described 
above. These differences are the crucial measure which determines whether 
or not dissonance has had a significant effect on the amount of a trait pro- 
jected. For the two groups without insight, these differences were significant 
[< .01, using a test for repeated measures (6)] for Stinginess, Stubborness, 
and Messiness, but not for Bashfulness. For the groups with insight, there 
was no significant difference between the pre- and postmeasures of attributed 
ratings. In addition, no subject changed insight groups between measures. 
All subjects were rated in the same conditions before and after dissonance. 


D. Discussion 


Projection, as indicated by the significantly higher amounts of each trait 
attributed to others, seemed to occur in those subjects who lacked insight 
into their possession of those traits. This projection occurred both for the 
undesirable trait (e.g., Stinginess) and for its opposite on the other end of 
the rating scale (e.g., generosity). This could perhaps be considered a 
negative projection, or “effect of opposites,” and is constant with the findings 
of Sears (5). Subjects who were rated as (for example) "generous" or “not 
stingy” by their peers tended to attribute a greater amount of stinginess to 
others than did those subjects who were rated “stingy”; and for three of 
the four traits this “negative projection” by the below average group was of 
a greater magnitude than that of the above average group, which is the group 
expected to project the most. This would seem to indicate that projection 
does not limit itself to unfavorable characteristics, as has been suggested. 

The primary focus of this study, however, was not to determine the 
occurrence of projection, but to examine the effect of a mediator, such as 
cognitive dissonance, on projection. We wished to see in what cases projec- 
tion occurs and how the individual will act in order to reduce this dissonance. 
From the data, it seems that dissonance was more likely to occur when a 
Person’s self-concept was not realistic; that is, when he lacked insight. For the 
Person who possessed a trait and realistically accepted that trait, information 
about his actual possession of the trait was not dissonant. It was only when 
this information was contrary to the person’s own self-image that dissonance 
Occurred. 
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acceptable, and therefore his dissonance was reduced. It is interestin, 
note that the amount of the increase in response to dissonance was rou 
Proportionate to the amount of distaste assigned to the particular trait by 
the subjects. | 

The “effect of opposites” found for projection also held true for responses! 
to dissonance. The change in attribution in both cases is of the same magni 
tude. Those who lacked insight and were told that they had been rated loy 
for a trait (е.5., more Eenerous) lowered their ratings of others in 
second measure. | 

The data indicate that no significant response to dissonance occurred 
with the trait “Bashfulness.” Perhaps because of its neutral quality (at 
least when compared to the other three traits), the reception of information 
concerning this trait which was contrary to one’s self-concept did not result 
in dissonance. This may indicate that a person must have had strong feelings 
toward a trait in order for dissonance to have occurred. | 

Finally, although many subjects lacked insight into a trait, most did not 
lack this insight in more than one. On the whole, subjects lacked insight 
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A FURTHER REEXAMINATION OF THE VIGILANCE 
HYPOTHESIS WITH THE USE OF RANDOM SHAPES 
AS STIMULI* 


Temple University 


Josep DuCETTE AND EMIL Soucar 


SUMMARY 


The study reported in this paper presents some additional questions 
concerning Miller and Bieri’s vigilance hypothesis. By using randomly 
generated shapes rather than people as stimuli, it was felt that a replication 
of previous findings would bring into question the assumption that person 
perception is necessarily the underlying process being investigated in pre- 
vious research. Since disliked shapes were perceived more complexly than 
liked ones (replicating a phenomenon found when persons are used as 
stimuli), the generality of the vigilance hypothesis was questioned. These 
results, then, were viewed as supporting the alternative justification hypoth- 
esis, 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The present paper is intended to reexamine the assumptions underlying 
Miller and Bieri’s vigilance hypothesis (4). Briefly, the vigilance hypothesis 
is meant to account for the fact that people differentiate more among in- 
dividuals whom they dislike, a phenomenon that has been demonstrated in 
several publications with the use of populations of students in the United 
States (3, 6, & 7). Miller and Bieri contend that such differentiated percep- 
tion serves a defensive function; i. e., by knowing more about disliked 
Persons, possible threats can be anticipated and thereby avoided. In a 
Previous article (8) the present authors have questioned this hypothesis, and 
an alternative hypothesis has been proposed. In that article, the argument 
was presented that disliked persons are more complexly perceived because 
any statement involving negative evaluation is likely to require justification. 
According to this argument, a person differentiates more among people he 
says he dislikes because he expects that such statements will be questioned 


= 
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and will need to be defended. The present paper is intended to test these tm 
alternative hypotheses further, 

One distinction that can be made between the vigilance hypothesis 
the justification hypothesis concerns generality. It is clear that the v 
hypothesis is exclusively an explanation of a process that occurs in 
personal perception. It does make sense to be vigilant against disliked 
thereby threatening persons as Miller and Bieri contend. It makes 
sense to be vigilant against disliked but seemingly nonthreatening sti 
such as drawings, pictures, pieces of sculpture, etc, Such represent | 
stimuli, even though disliked, are not threatening in the same sense that 
disliked person is threatening, On the other hand, if the reason for the le 
creased differentiation associated with negative affect concerns the threat 
justifying statements about this affect, the process need not involve pera 

The study presented in this Paper was intended to replicate tt 
previously cited fact that people differentiate more among disliked that 


ob 
send ger and Bieri; le, the Rep Test was used as the casui 

to indicate their own personal preferences amati 
а set of stimuli, The difference between this study and previous ones is thit 
Fandomly generated nonsense shapes were used as the perceived «хт 
| These figures were taken from those provided by Attneave (1) and мей 
known ees [as determined by Vanderplas and Garvin (9)}- 
Providing a measure of complexity lie 
dependent oí the Rep Test. The hypothesis being is that. disliked 


| 
І 


jas B. Mxrwob 
~ 1, Subjects 
One-hundred amd eight students in graduate educational psychology 
cores at Temple University served as Ss 
d DEL E ЕНЕ 
wa а sheet of paper with 12 nonsense shapes taken {rot 
the deed by Mtem he e men spe en n 
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to the method suggested by Bieri eż al. (2). In this method of scoring the 
Rep Test the ratings were entered in an 8 X 8 grid. Each of the eight 


(Хаа = 36.48; Xaistivea = 31.30; ¢ — 2.29, р < .05). 

Although it is not of primary concern in this paper, it was felt that the 
relationship between complexity as measured by the Attneave system, and 
complexity as measured by the Rep Test, would be of interest. To ascertain 


D. Discussion 


That disliked nonsense Shapes are perceptually differentiated more than : 
liked nonsense shapes brings into questi. 


е hypothesis is correct while the other is | 


is of the results reported in this Paper, as well as those studies | 
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mentioned previously, it seems to be a reliable fact that people do derive or 
use more complex category systems when perceiving disliked stimuli. While 
the reasons for this fact are still unclear, it would seem that an adequate 
explanation must be able to account for all of the situations where this fact 
is obtained. In this study a situation was created where the vigilance hypoth- 
esis does not appear able to account for the results, while the justification 
hypothesis does seem capable of an explanation. The need in future research 
is to ascertain the range of such situations where disliking and complexity in 
perception are related, and then to offer an explanation that can account for 
all of these results. 


2i 


3. 
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_ THE EFFECT OF MESSAGE LENGTH, MOTIVATION, AND 
OBJECT PERSON INFORMATION ON COMMUNICATING 
PERSONALITY IMPRESSIONS* * 


University of Manitoba and University of Calgary 


RAYMOND P. Perry? Амр J. EDwIN Boyp 


SUMMARY 


Message length, communicator motivation, and object person information 
were examined to determine their effects on the communication of person- 
ality impressions between people. Accuracy was defined as the degree to 
which receivers were able to identify correctly the communicator’s intended 
referent. Subjects were divided into two groups: encoders and decoders. 
Encoders were assigned to either a high or low motivation group and then 
introduced to five object persons in one of three presentation conditions: 
Written, audio, and videotape recorder (VTR). The encoders? personality 
judgments were restricted to message lengths of one, five, and 10 words. 
Results indicated that information characteristics play a major role in 
interpersonal communication. Increased information in the presentation 
method and in the messages enabled judges to communicate more accurately. 


لے 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Person perception researchers are interested in how we come to know 
about other people (e. g., 5). A lengthy friendship, a brief encounter at a 
party, or a passing conversation are examples of situations in which we 
learn about others. In each case information is conveyed so that an assess- 
Ment can be made about another person. The ensuing judgment or impres- 
sion is the product of perceptual variables, as well as the observer’s atti- 
tudes, emotions, expectations, and previous experiences. Investigators in this 
area seek to answer such questions as the following: What factors influence 
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this process? How is the information organized? What variables contribute to 
accurate judgments? 

Social interactions frequently involve communicating an impression of a 
person to other people, be it on an informal level over the backyard fence, 
or in a professional capacity as a psychologist, physician, or counsellor. Two 
components of impression communication were considered: the communi. 
cator and the nature of the information. Communicator variables, such as 
message length and motivational level, can influence the exchange of im- 
pressions between people. Maclay and Newman (10) found that message 
length, measured in morphemes, varied according to the type of feedback 
à communicator received about his message. Although this study did not 
examine impression communication per se, it did indicate that message 
characteristics, such as length, are important to accurate communication. 
Longer messages contain additional information which should facilitate 
communication accuracy. 

Other researchers have implied that perceiver motivation is an important 
variable in the impression formation process (10, 13). Jones and Thibaut 
(8) conceptualize interpersonal perception situations in terms of the infor- 
mation seeking strategies of the perceiver, suggesting that goal orientation is 
a major determinant of the information selected and the resulting impres- 
sion. Both longer messages (10 words) and high communicator motivation , 
($15.00 bonus for 100% accuracy) were hypothesized to improve the i 
communication of impressions over short messages (one word) and low 
communicator motivation (no bonus). 

Object person information may be equally crucial in determining the 
accuracy of a communication, In an earlier study Perry and Boyd (11) + 
found that communication error rates were essentially identical for eight 
object persons each characterized by a 74- to 94-word written passage. How- 
ever, some concern was expressed that the information contained in the 
descriptions was too restrictive and did not permit the encoders to differen- 
tiate between them. The Present experiment utilized a more representative 
sampling of object person information by having real object persons answer 
a series of questions pertaining to their various attitudes, hobbies, sporting 
activities, etc. It was predicted that on the basis of this kind of information 
personality impressions of some object persons would be communicated more 
accurately. 

Information source also may influence impression communication acct 
racy. Several methods have been used in the person perception literature t0 

introduce informatíon about Object persons including written person de 
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scriptions, photographs, adjective lists, tape recordings, and real persons. 
` Although researchers have not considered directly the consequences of using 
Ш information sources to study the impression formation process, 
some have shown that the presentation method can alter certain judgment 
tasks (6, 7). Similarly, Perry and Boyd (11) demonstrated that identical 
‘object person information presented either in a written or tape-recorded for- 
‘mat generated differential communication outcomes. Accuracy was improved 
in the written condition, they suggest, because the communicators were able 
‘to return repeatedly to the information to consolidate their judgments. 
- Aside from the physical availability of information, presentation methods 
differ in terms of the amount of information. An exploratory study by Boyd 
and Perry (1) examined the information content of the three standard 
presentation methods: videotape recording (VTR), audio, and written. In- 
formation content was measured by having subjects select from a list of 300 
adjectives (4) those that pertained to their impressions of the object persons. 
Subjects rated the УТЕ and written methods as containing more informa- 
tion than the audio method. It was hypothesized that those presentation 
methods having more information (written, VTR) should facilitate com- 
1 on accuracy. 
њо 


B. Метнор 


Bui 


1. Subjects 


m 


The Ss were 120 paid volunteers attending summer school at the Univer- 
sity of Calgary, The mean age was 24 years. Sixty Ss were randomly assigned 
48 encoders and the remaining 60 as decoders. 


2. Materials and Procedure 


~The object person information was based on five filmed interviews selected 
from Cline and Richards’ research (3). The interviewer asked each object 
Person the same questions concerning occupation, political and religious 
beliefs, hobbies and sports activities, and life satisfaction and goals. Two 
object persons were male, a police officer and a newspaper writer, and three 
were female, a model maker working in map design, an English student, and 
а psychology student. The first four minutes of each film were transferred to 
а black and white videotape, and each interview was separated by a 30- 
Second interval. The videotaped interviews represented the kind of object 
Person information that comes from a casual acquaintance with a person. 
In the audio visual condition this information was introduced to Ss with use 
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of a videotape recorder (VTR): the videotape sound track only defined the 
audio presentation method, and a typed transcript of the sound track con- 
stituted the written method. 

The object person information was presented to encoders by one of three 
methods: VTR, audio, and written. For each method, two levels of motiva- 
tion were induced. Encoders in the low motivation condition were simply 
instructed to form accurate impressions so that other Ss (decoders) would 
know which object person each impression referred to. Encoders in the high 
motivation condition were told that they would receive a $15.00 reward if 
their impressions were decoded with 100% accuracy by experienced decoders, 
Thus, two motivation groups were generated for each of the three presenta- 


received the same instructions and in addition were offered a $15.00 bonus 
for 100% accuracy.) The object person information was introduced to the 
encoders once. Information exposure was equated in the three presentation 
conditions by instructing encoders receiving the written presentation to 
read through the booklet once only, while those in the other conditions 


availability comparable in the three Presentation conditions and controlled 
for those effects reported by Perry and Boyd (11). 

Following presentation, encoders in the six experimental groups were 
asked to form their impressions in message lengths of one, five, and 10 words. 
That is, the impression communication task required each encoder to gen- 


and to employ descriptive terms only, omitting connectives, conjunctives, 
articles, etc. 


| 
| 
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i bis three presentation methods were considered each involving two 
different kinds of motivated encoders. Encoders in all six experimental groups 
re presented with the five object persons and were required to form an 

n of each with the use of three message lengths. 
р. Decoders. Ten decoders were assigned to each of the six encoding 
1 Each group of 10 encoders produced (10 X 5 X 3) 150 messages 
of vi word lengths. These were placed in a booklet in random order. 
Half the decoders in each group received this booklet, while the other half 
received the same messages in reversed order. Every message Was decoded 
by each of the 10 decoders, and thus accuracy scores for a particular message 
ranged from zero to 10. Before receiving the booklets, the decoders were 
shown the five object persons by means of one of the three presentation 
Eo depending upon which presentation method the impressions were 


C. RESULTS 


| Impression communication accuracy was analyzed by a repeated measures, 
four-way analysis of variance (9). Communication accuracy was defined as 
the number of errors decoders made in matching an impression with the 
correct object person. This procedure provided an objective measure of the 
encoder’s ability to communicate accurately his impressions to another in- 
dividual, Communication accuracy was significantly influenced by (а) mes- 
sage length, (b) object person characteristics, and (c) an interaction between 
Presentation method and object person characteristics. However, the moti- 
vation and presentation method variables yielded no significant differences. 
As predicted, message length had a striking effect on communication 
accuracy (F = 27.12, df = 2, 108, p < .005). The mean errors for the one-, 
five-, and 10-word groups were 5.67, 5.02, 4.48, respectively, which ¢ tests 
revealed to be significantly different from one another (ф < .001). These 
results show that communication error rate is inversely related to message 
length. For a range of one to 10 words, increasing the number of personality 
traits in the impression significantly reduces the number of errors in com- 
munication. 

Similarly, object person characteristics tended to affect communication 
accuracy (F = 52.69, df = 4, 216, p < .005). The mean errors generated 
for impressions of each object person were as follows: newspaper writer 
(2.21), police officer (5.19), map and model-maker (5.47), English student 
(5.83), and psychology student (6.60). Multiple ¢ comparisons showed that 
impressions of the newspaper writer were communicated with significantly 
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fewer errors than impressions of the other object persons (р < .01 in all 
comparisons). Moreover, impressions of the police officer and the map and 
model-maker were communicated more accurately than impressions of the 
psychology student ( < -01). Evidently, judges found it easier to encode 
and communicate impressions of some object persons, but not those of others, 
There seem to have been distinct qualitative differences between object 
persons which either enhanced or retarded accurate judgment and communi- 
cation. From the data gathered, no firm conclusions could be drawn about 
which specific attributes were related to communication accuracy. 

Further clarification of the object persons variable is contained in the 
presentation method X object persons interaction (F — 2.88, df — 8, 216, 
Ф < .01). It is to be recalled that the original presentation method hypoth- 
esis stated that high information content methods (e.g., written, VTR) 
should facilitate more accurate impressions than low information content 
methods (e. g., audio). The mean communication errors for all levels of the 
interaction are presented in Table 1. 

In order to examine the interaction more closely, it was decided to select 
only one of the high information content methods. The VTR method was 


VTR resembles the audio method (low information content) more closely, - 


the only difference being the VTR's visual component. This choice avoids the 
problem of statistically analyzing dissimilar methods, as would be the case 
with the written method in which information is presented in a written form, 


is processed visually, and is without any audio component. Second, the VIR © 


replicates real-life impression formation situations more realistically and, 
as such, represents a more valid methodological approach to studying the 
behavior. Data from the two high information content methods were not 
combined as it was felt that the major differences between them excluded 
such a procedure. Figure 1 depicts the method x object person interaction 


TABLE 1 


CELL MEANS or IMPRESSION COMMUNICATION ACCURACY Scores 
FOR THE METHOD By OBJECT Persons INTERACTION 


Object persons 
Method 1 2 ias 4 5 
Written 5.35 2.97 6.52 6.25 4.63 
Audio 6.13 147 6.82 6.07 4.98 
Videotape 
recording 4.92 248 647 5.00 5.93 


Note: 1 = Map and Model-maker, 2 — Newspaper writer, 3 — Psychology student, 
4 = English student, 5 = Police officer. 1 Pi 05 А 


$ 
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without the written method included. (Although the written method data are 
not included in further analyses, the mean communication error scores are 
available in Table 1). 

The mean communication error rates for each object person were compared 
between the two information conditions by means of ¢ tests. As predicted 
some object person impressions were communicated more accurately when 
based on high information presentation methods. Impressions of the map 
and model-maker and the English student were communicated with greater 
accuracy in the VTR condition than in the audio condition (¢ = 3.39, = 
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3.58, respectively, df = 2, 18, < :01). However, communication error rate 
did not improve in the high information condition for impressions of the 
newspaper writer and psychology student (t = —2.0, t = .69, respectively, 
df = 2,18, p > 01). Moreover, impressions of the police officer produced 
an unexpected effect: impressions based on the low information condition 
(audio) were communicated more accurately than those based on the high 
information condition (¢ = —3.63, df = 2, 18, p < .01). It appears that 
using high information content methods did not necessarily ensure improved 
communications, Although communication accuracy increased for impres- 
sions of certain object persons in the high information condition, some 
showed no improvement, and one showed a reverse effect; that is, increased 
information reduced impression communication accuracy, 

No main effects were found for motivation (Е = 2.99, df = 1, 54, p> 
-01) or presentation method (F = 82, df = 2, 54, р > .01). Cline (2) re- 
ported similar findings while studying motivation and behavior prediction 
accuracy. Judges viewed several videotape interviews after which they 
attempted to make accurate predictions about the object persons’ behaviors. 
One group was told that a $15.00 bonus would be awarded for 100% pre- 
diction accuracy (high motivation); a second group received no such in- 


comprehension of his message is to use more reference words, This is not 


and 10 words. It does not indicate that messages longer than 10 words will 


necessarily increase accuracy, although this would appear to be a logical 
extension of the data. 
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No effect was obtained from the second communicator variable, motiva- 
tion. A reasonable explanation for this outcome can be found in Rosenberg’s 
evaluation apprehension hypothesis (12) which maintains that psychological 
testing by itself generates unexpected effects on subject motivation. Partici- 
pating in the experiment may have been sufficient to produce high motiva- 
tion in both experimental conditions such that the incentive manipulation 
was not effective in differentiating the groups. Since the ability to communi- 
cate accurately to other people is regarded as a desirable quality, it should be 
expected that the subject would be ego-involved to do well both in the ex- 
perimenter’s and in his own estimation regardless of the motivation condi- 
tion. Hence, in both Cline’s study of behavior prediction accuracy (2) and 
in this experiment, motivation did not appear to be successfully manipulated 
and was likely high in all conditions. It is still an open question whether 
motivation affects impression communication accuracy. 

The object person information also proved to have a direct influence on 
interpersonal communications. The main effect for object persons and the 
method X object persons interaction suggested that the judge’s ability to 
communicate accurately depended on the nature of the object person infor- 
mation, as well as how it was presented. Of the five object persons | presented, 
judgments of the newswriter were transmitted most accurately (X = 2.21), 
while those of the psychology student were communicated with the least 
accuracy (X = 6.60). These findings are not consistent with Perry and 
Boyd's previous study (11) which indicated that no such differences existed 
for object persons who were introduced with the use of 100-word personality 
descriptions. What the present experiment shows is that interview situations 
are superior to brief, descriptive paragraphs because they provide the kind 
of information essential for judges to discriminate between several object 
Persons. As such, this methodological procedure appears to replicate more 
Closely real-life conditions in which people differentiate between a variety of 
individuals. It is not clear at this time exactly what those personality 
characteristics are that make some object persons easier to encode and 
communicate, 

The method X object persons interaction implies that amount of infor- 
mation is directly related to accuracy; that increasing the object person in- 
formation facilitates accurate impression communication for at least some 
object persons, Encoders communicated impressions of the map and model- 
maker and the English student more accurately in the VIR condition than 
in the audio condition. That is, the increased information in the VIR condi- 
tion helped judges to encode and communicate more accurately impressions 
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of these two object persons. This finding parallels the message length results; 
in both cases, increasing the object person information improved comm 
cation accuracy. Thus, increased information in the presentation method, 
or in the encoder’s message is directly related to improved accuracy. 

The relationship, however, does not hold for all object persons. For so е, 
the additional information provided no improvement in communication | 
accuracy, while for others it resulted in a decrease. One explanation lies in 
the nature of the additional information. If the extra information tends to | 
contradict the previous information, then it is likely that the judges would 
be required to integrate inconsistent elements. This may have a deleterious 
effect on encoding and communicating. 

Although the present experiment was exploratory in nature, it clearly 
demonstrated the importance that information has in facilitating or imped 
interpersonal communication. These findings have certain implications fot 
future research on impression communication. First, the nature of the ob: 
ject person information should be comprehensive enough so that the judges 
can differentiate one object person from another. Some techniques used in 
past, such as a list of adjectives, short descriptive paragraphs, photographs, | 
are questionable because of their limited informational content. The inter 
view situation in which the object person describes his attitudes, belieís, etc; 
in his own way is a superior procedure and already has been extensively 
used in certain areas of person perception research [e. g., behavior prediction 
(3)]. Second, the method for presenting the interview information should 
afford the experimenter adequate control over the stimuli. The VTR method 
does just this, and in addition, presents the information in a natural, life-like 
fashion. Consequently, control, as well as representativeness, is attained. 

Also important is the amount of information contained both in the mes 
sage and in the method. Longer messages were shown to facilitate communi 
cation, although some question was expressed as to whether an optimum 
length exists after which additional information does not improve accuracy 
Certainly it is necessary to standardize the length of the impressions, other 
wise judges would use varying lengths and confound the results. Similarly, 
the written and VTR presentation methods are preferable to others in that 
they have high information content and generally contribute to improved 
communication accuracy. Last, it is essential that the experimenter be 
aware of the confusing effects that discrepant information can have on thé 
impression communication task. It appears that inconsistent information 
elements may present a judgmental problem and reduce the accuracy of the 
communication. In this respect simply increasing the information about thé 
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object person is no guarantee that accuracy will improve if the extra infor- 
mation tends to contain inconsistent elements. 


12, 
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EXPLORATORY LITERARY ANALYSIS OF 
INTERRACIAL BEHAVIORS* 1 


Washington University 


ARTHUR D. SHULMAN 


SuMMARY 


The study presented six dimensions which described interactions between 
adult Americans, black and white, and male and female, as found in literary 
biographies written during the 1960's by both black and white authors. An 
attempt to order race X sex dyads on these dimensions was reported. The 
analyses suggest that much more is going on in interracial relationships than 
can be captured by the two dimensions of dominance and affiliation employed 
in most interracial behavior studies. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Recent reviews of research on ethnic relations have summarized the great 
number of attitudinal studies concerned with interracial interaction (5, 7). 
A large number of these studies have used Bogradus Social Distance scales, 
semantic differential scales, and Likert-type scales as measuring instruments. 
These studies have concentrated on two major dimensions for looking at 
interracial interaction: affection and control or dominance within the status 
hierarchy (1). The few studies that have explored interracial behavior within 
the laboratory settings have followed the pattern set by the attitude re- 
Searchers. Katz (7) has used situations in which he has been able to obtain 
measures of task competence and control. Cohen (2) has expanded Katz's 
paradigm to include measures of negative and positive evaluation as well. 

In a recent study, Woodmansee and Cook (15) provide evidence that in 
the case of white attitude towards blacks there are at least 10 dimensions 
that reflect black-white relations. The hypothesis of this study is that like 
attitudes, interracial behaviors are multidimensional. 

There are a number of ways of exploring this hypothesis. One way is to 
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compile a list of interpersonal behaviors and, with the use of a pragmatic 
criterion, to select out those behaviors that differentiate among the different 
types of relationships we are interested in studying. [See Silverman, Shulman, 
and Wiesenthal (11) for an example of this approach.] Another approach is 
to select interpersonal behaviors of certain theoretical interests, such as 
helping behaviors. [See Wispé and Freshley (14) for an example of this 
approach.] The major problem with these two approaches is that the dimen- 
sions we impose may not be those that truly reflect the behaviors that are 
important to the individuals involved. That is, the imposed dimensions do 
not reflect the true dimensions, implicit personality theory, or subjective 
culture (12) of the respondents involved. One way of generating subjective 
culture dimensions would be to look at the ways individuals involved in inter- 
racial interactions categorize these relationships. One source of such material 
is the narrative description of inter- and intraracial relationships found in 
written biographies and self-reports of interracial interaction. 

The study reported here attempted to use a content analysis procedure for 
analyzing the dimensionality of narrative descriptions of inter- and intraracial 


relationships found in autobiographies and biographies written by black and 
white activists, 


B. METHOD 
1. Stimulus Material 


Twenty biographical and historical books written by black and white 
activists during the 1960’s were selected for analysis. The sample included the 
16 contemporary biographies written by blacks during the 1960’s that were 
available at the author’s library. In addition, four books, thought representa- 
tive of white activist judges’ perception of black-white interaction, were also 


2 The “black” sources were 1) Ashe, A., Advantage Ashe. New York: Coward-McCann, 
1967. 2) Baldwin, J. The Fire Next Time. New York: Dial, 1963. 3) Bates, D. The Long 
Shadow of Little Rock. New York: McKay, 1962. 4) Breitman, G., Ed. Malcolm X Speaks. 
New York: Path Finder, 1970, 5) Carmichael, S., & Hampton, С. V. Black Power. New 
York: Random House, 1967, 6) Clark, К. B. Dark Ghetto: Dilemmas of Social Power. 


New York: Harper & Row, 1965, 7) Cleaver, E. Soul on Ice, New York: McGraw-Hill, 


1968. 8) Cobbs, P., & Grier, W. H. Black Rage. New York: Basic Books, 1968. 9) Ed- 


New York: Harper, 1962 : 
Robinson, J. R. Baseball Has Done it (ed. by C. Dexter), Philadel; hia: 
1964. 15) Webb, C. Richard Wrights А Biography. Nes SOR nd 
Young, W. M., Jr. Beyond Racism. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969. 

The "white" sources were 1) Banton, M. P. Race Relations, New York: Basic Books, 
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2. Judges 


The content analysis was performed by two pairs of judges. One pair con- 
sisted of one black and one white male undergraduate student, the other of 
one black and one white female undergraduate student. 


3. Procedure 


Each book was carefully read, and every social behavior between a black 
and a white adult was recorded. A social behavior was defined in a manner 
analogous to that used by Triandis (12) as a situation “їп which a person 
does something in relation to or with another person.” Nonbehaviors, such as 
feelings and cognitions about how one should or ought to behave, were ex- 
cluded in our adaptation of Triandis’ definition. Frequency counts were 
made for each social behavior within each book? The within-book analyses 
were used to preserve some equivalence between sources, partially because the 
books varied in length, and also because there was a distinct tendency for 
authors to repeat a particular interaction pattern. The degree of agreement 
of the judges using this procedure was a median of 96% agreement for the 
total number of behavior patterns within a given source and the number of 
times that particular behavior pattern was mentioned. When a discrepancy 
in coding was observed, a third judge recorded the material. His judgment 


was used in the data analysis below. 
C. RESULTS 


Approximately 176 interracial behaviors were obtained with this procedure. 
Of these 176 behaviors only 34 appeared in more than one source and were 
retained for further analysis. One of these (the use of the word * fuck") was 
judged to have an ambiguous meaning and was dropped from further analysis. 
Using Roget’s Thesaurus as a guide, we reduced the remaining 33 interracial 
interpersonal behaviors to six major clusters (or dimensions) describing 
interracial interactions. In order of frequency of occurrence, with each 
stimulus book considered as a single observation, these dimensions were (a) 
superordination/subordination, (5) aggression/counteraggression (defense), 
(c) warm-cold affection, (d) nervousness, (e) sympathy, and (f) sexual ex- 
ploitation. Since other investigators (8, 13) using literary analysis have 
tended to combine frequency counts across all sources, we also looked at the 
= 


1967. 2) Griffin, J. H. Black Like Me. Boston: H 
Riot: A View of Urban America from the Bottom. 
Lord, W. The Past That Would Not Die. New York 

3 These frequency counts are available from the inv 


oughton, 1961. 3) Jacobs, P. Prelude to 
New York: Random House, 1967. 4) 
: Harper & Row, 1965. 

estigator upon request. 
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occurrence of these dimensions across sources, Using the total frequency of 
each of these interracial dimensions changes their ordering only slightly. The 
first four dimensions remain in the same order of occurrence; they are 
followed by sexual exploitation and sympathy, respectively, 

An attempt was made to rank order the strength of the behavior for a given 
individual, for example, for an adult black male interacting, on each of the 
six interracial dimensions, with another adult black male, an adult black 
female, an adult white male, or an adult white female. The four judges 
reread each of the original sources and noted all incidences in which a paired 
comparison was possible: i.e., when within a given source the black male was 
described as being more dominant with a black female than with a white 
female. The occurrence of reports of the same individual interacting on the 
same dimension with two or more adults of different race and/or sex was 
exceedingly small (n = 24). However, these comparisons did facilitate genera- 
tion of the tentative rankings on all but the sympathy dimension. After these 
rankings were developed, frequency counts were made of the number of 
single dyadic relationships reported which did and did not follow the initial 
rankings, Approximately 90% of all the verbal and nonverbal interracial 
behaviors found do not conflict in the patterns described below: 

(a) Superordination/Subordination: Males of both races are more domi- 
nant over women of their own race than over women of the other race. Whites 
are dominant over blacks. 

(b) Warmth: Both males and females are warmer when interacting with 
individuals of their own race than with members of the other race. Within a 
given race, individuals are warmer when interacting with the opposite sex. 

(c) Aggression-Defense: Blacks defend themselves more against whites 
than vice versa. 

(d) Nervousness: Males and females are most nervous with members of 
the same sex and opposite race and least nervous with members of the same 
Sex and same race. 

(e) Sex Exploration: Males sexually exploit females of the opposite race. 


White females may exploit black males, but black females do not exploit 
white males. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The purpose of the study was to demonstrate the multidimensional nature 
of interracial interactions. The results give some support to the hypothesis 
that much more occurs in interracial relationships than can be captured by 
the dimensions of superordination/subordination and affiliation. Recent 
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studies which have been concerned with patterns of interracial behavior (2, 
7) have not erred in focusing on the variables of superordination/subordina- 
tion and affiliation. These variables are important. However, in designing 
their studies, these authors have failed to obtain indices along other dimen- 
sions which both black and white writers have used in characterizing inter- 
racial interactions. Recent reviews (3, 4, 9) of methodological and theoretical 
advances in nonverbal communication processes have suggested techniques 
that now allow us to obtain indices for measuring behavior on these other 
dimensions. 

Th terms of the frequency of occurrence of the six dimensions, it is not at 
all surprising that the superordination/subordination dimension should occur 
most frequently. Most social scientists are well aware that this dimension is 
4 major element of interracial relations. The pervasiveness of this dimension 
probably reflects the deeply rooted racist nature of our society [see Jones 
(6)]. What our research emphasizes, however, is the lack of acknowledg- 
ment of the complexity and multidimensionality of interracial interactions. 

This exploratory study raises a number of questions. One concerns the 
generalizability of the six dimensions found. After we completed this study, 
an unpublished study by Saral (10) came to our attention. Saral performed 
a similar literary analysis on short fiction directed at black populations by 
black authors. While Saral’s source and methodology were different, all 
dimensions found within our study were also found by Saral. In addition, 
Saral reported finding interpersonal dimensions of cooperation, support, dis- 
crimination, distancing, nonconforming, and avoidance of unpleasantness. 
He also reported dimensions of showing interest in, feeling inadequate and 
Persecuted, and being concerned, which in our schema were considered to be 
intrapersonal rather than interpersonal patterns of behavior. The question 
Still remains, however, whether these dimensions can be generalized to all 
interracial interactions. The samples of dialogue taken in Saral’s study, and 
for the most part in the present study, were from black writers. Their per- 
Spective and vocabulary may not be that of most individuals, black or white, 
within this country. 
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COOPERATIVE, TRUSTING BEHAVIOR IN A “CULTURALLY 
DEPRIVED,” MIXED ETHNIC-GROUP POPULATION* 1 


The University of Texas at Austin 


Ввар A. MANNING, JOHN Prerce-JoNEs, AND RHONA L. PARELMAN 


SuMMARY 


One hundred forty-four Mexican-American, Negro, and Anglo-American, 
five- and six-year-old “Head Start” children took part in a two-person, two- 
choice game in which they could cooperate or compete with another child. 
The 72 males and 72 females were divided into similar and dissimilar ethnic- 
group pairs, and immediate and delayed reward groups. The results of a 
series of analyses of variance indicated that (a) for females, similar ethnic 
Pairs cooperated significantly more ( < .05) than dissimilar pairs, with the 
exception of Mexican-American/Negro pairs who maintained a high level of 
Cooperation; (5) females in the three ethnic groups differed significantly 
(P < .01) in their amount of cooperative behavior, with Anglo-Americans 
Competing the most; and (c) cooperative behavior was not differentially 
Affected by the type of reinforcement used, nor did it increase as a function 
of trials, 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The culturally deprived child's environment has been described by Riess- 
man (9) as encouraging cooperative behavior within an extended family. On 
the other hand, the child's association with groups other than the extended 
family may be rather limited. Difficulties often arise when the culturally 
deprived child is required to interact with diverse groups of differing ethnic 
background, 

If it is granted that the development of trusting, cooperative behavior with 
many different types of people is important to the culturally deprived child, 
it would Seem most necessary to examine both the degree to which such be- 
havior exists among groups within the broad class of children designated as 
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“culturally deprived” and some of the basic conditions under which it may be 
developed. 

The problem then arises of determining how cooperative, trusting behavior 
may be studied in the child. Maier (7), in summarizing Erikson’s theory of 
child development, pointed out that it places a strong emphasis upon the 
fact that the play of children may be considered as a form of self-expression 
of the ego. Given the importance of play both for the the child and for the 
adult seeking to understand the child, it would seem ideal to incorporate play 
in the study of cooperative, trusting behavior. 

One way of studying cooperative behavior in a well-controlled laboratory 
setting which would also incorporate a situation in which the children could 
play, is that of a game. Such a game should have definite criteria of “coopera 
tive” and “competitive” action known to the players, as well as means of 
identifying players’ attempts to maximize joint, as opposed to individual, 
gain. Shubik (11) presents a number of such approaches. 

Of particular interest for the present study is a two-person game used by 
Sermat (10). He simulated a “tit-for-tat” strategy with a beginning-game 
unconditional cooperative response for each subject and found that this type 
of treatment produced a high level of cooperative behavior, In other words, 
each player believed that he was playing with an individual who made à 
cooperative response regardless of anything that happened in the first part of 
the game but, for the rest of the game, cooperated only when his partner in 
the game cooperated. 

Within the general population of “culturally deprived” used in this study 
there were three different ethnic subgroups (Mexican-American, Negro, and 
Anglo-American). This ethnic group difference added a new dimension to 
the problem of the development of cooperative behavior in the “culturally 
deprived.” Specifically, the problems of interpersonal attraction, differing 
attitudes, and cooperation and trust among different groups are all touched 
upon, 

Not only has Byrne (1) shown that interpersonal attraction is positively 
related to attitude similarity, but Guetzkow (5), writing in the context of 
international problems, has hypothesized that similar cultures (defined 25 
those sharing many of the same values and hence accepting each other) would 
be more prone to form collaborative policies (trusting, cooperative behavior) 
than would cultures that are dissimilar. It would also seem likely that ethnic 
groups share a number of attitudes among themselves which they do not 
share with members of other ethnic groups, and that this would produce more 
within-group cooperation and trust than between-group cooperation and trust. 
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. Both the type of incentive and the way in which incentive was given in 
the game were expected to be of crucial importance. Davis (2, 3) has pointed 
out that the lower-class child is too preoccupied with survival from one day 
to the next to value anything other than material rewards. Terrell and 
Kennedy (12) and Terrell, Durkin, and Wiesley (13) found that lower-class 
subjects did not perform successfully on a series of tasks unless such material 
incentives as candy were used. 

“Whether or not reward is given immediately is also an important variable 
for a culturally deprived population. Leshan has (6) pointed out that lower- 
class parents tended to train their children with immediate rewards and 
punishments. Gordon (4) has stated that both postponement of gratification 
and symbolic rewards do not positively affect the motivational system of the 
lower-class child. The lower-class child’s goals are more immediate and 
utilitarian. 

Thus, from the discussion above, several hypotheses were made: (а) similar 
ethnic-group players in a two-person game would engage in more cooperative, 
trusting behavior than would dissimilar ethnic-group players; (b) groups 
given immediate reward in the form of candy would engage in more trusting, 
cooperative behavior than would groups given delayed reward in the form of 
a symbolic substitute which could be exchanged for candy; and (c) all groups 
would learn to engage in cooperative, trusting behavior as a function of trials. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects and Experimental Groups 


` The subjects consisted of 144 children from a “culturally deprived” popula- 
tion representing typical “Head Start” five- and six-year-old children. This 
total group was divided into 72 males and 72 females. The males and females 
were assigned equally to the six possible combinations of similar and dis- 
similar same-sex ethnic-group pairs. These six groups were, in turn, split into 
two groups each, one receiving immediate reward, and the other receiving 
delayed reward. Thus, there was а total of 12 experimental groups consisting 
of 12 subjects each. 


2. Procedure 


All subjects were brought into the experimental room two at a time, and 
Seated side by side in front of one of the game boards (described below). An 
Anglo female experimenter then proceeded to explain the game to the sub- 
jects and told them that they would have a chance to win candy. In brief, 


they were told that they would have two choices on each of the many turns 
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There were 30 trials in the game, where a trial was defined as a sequence 
in which each subject took one turn, and the entire experiment took an 


proceeded in such a manner that nonreward appeared to be retaliation on 
the part of the other subject. This was done, first, by giving the appropriate 
reward to the subject after he made his choice, but making the reward 
following the “other subject’s” choice contingent upon the first subject’s 


In order to insure that the subjects understood the game, the female ex- 
Perimenter spent at least one-third of the 45-minute experimental period 
coaching the subjects. After the first five trials of the game, the subjects were 
questioned again in order to insure that they understood the difference be- 


3. Apparatus 

The subjects Participated on a 
site subject game boards and two experimenter miniboxes placed on a table 
game board contained two levers 


d turned on a light on the experi- 
menter's panel, informing the experimenter of the subject’s choice. Pulling 


had chosen to get one Piece of candy for 
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himself and let the other subject also get one piece of candy (cooperative 
response). Pulling the other lever represented the subject’s desire to get 
one piece of candy while denying the other subject any candy (competitive 
response). 

Two partitions separated the subjects from the experimenter and each 
other, and contained small holes through which inclined, aluminum reward 
tubes were placed. Recorded music was used as a masking noise to drown 
out the reinforcement noice. 

The subjects in the immediate reward condition received pieces of “M&M” 
candies. The subjects in the delayed reward condition received vinyl pellets 
which accumulated in a plexiglass-faced minibox attached to each game 
board. When the game was over the miniboxes were removed from the game 
board and these subjects were given one “M&M” candy for each vinyl pellet 
that they had received. 


C. REsULTS 


The dependent variable used in this study was the number of cooperative 
responses made by each subject. The first data analysis used was a 2 X 6 X 6 
analysis of variance with both between and within dimensions. The between 
dimensions were the two levels of reinforcement (immediate and delayed), 
and six levels of ethnic-group pairing (Mexican-American/Mexican-American; 
Negro/Negro; Anglo-American/Anglo-American; Mexican-American/Anglo; 
Mexican-American/Negro; and Anglo-American/Negro). The within dimen- 
sions were six blocks of five trials each. Hence, there were a total of 12 groups 
(the six ethnic-group pairings receiving either immediate or delayed rein- 
forcement). In an analysis of variance, neither the main effects nor the 
interaction effects reached an appropriate level of significance. The following 
conclusions can then be drawn for males and females as a combined group: 
(а) similar ethnic-group pairs did not engage in significantly more coopera- 
tive, trusting behavior than did dissimilar ethnic-group pairs; (b) immediate 
reward did not produce significantly more cooperative behavior than did 
delayed reward; and (c) cooperative, trusting behavior did not increase as a 
function of trials. 

It was thought that there might have been a differential response for males 
and females considered separately. Males and females were then analyzed 
separately with the same 2 X 6 X 6 analysis of variance. The 2X 6X 6 
analysis of variance for males yielded the same general results as the analysis 
for males and females combined. There were no main effects or interaction 
effects that reached an appropriate level of significance. The conclusions for 
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the males alone in this analysis would be the same as for males and females 
combined. 

When a 2 X 6 X б analysis of variance was made on the group of females, 
it was found that there was a significant (№ < .05) “type of ethnic pair" 
treatment effect. This significant treatment effect (df — 5/60, F — 2.38) 
means, generally, that the combination of ethnic groups in each pair of sub- 
jects made a difference in the amount of cooperative, trusting behavior еп- 
gaged in by females. The Mexican-American/Mexican-American pairs had a 
group mean (4.15) which was identical to the Anglo-American/Anplo-Amer- 
ican group mean (4.15). The Negro/Negro group mean was 3.49. The 
Mexican-American/Anglo-American group mean was 2.85; the Anglo-Amer- 
ican/Negro mean was 2.92; and the Mexican-American/Negro group mean 
was 4.04. With the exception of the Mexican-American/Negro pairs, who 
had a relatively high group mean, the dissimilar groups had lower mean scores 
of cooperative responses per block of five trials than did the similar groups. 
These findings for the females support the first hypothesis of this study that 
similar ethnic-group pairs will engage in more cooperative, trusting behavior 
than will dissimilar ethnic-group pairs. The other main effects and the inter- 
action effects for this analysis for the female group did not reach an appro- 
priate level of significance. In other words, the type of reinforcernent and the 
number of trials completed in the game had no effect on the level of coopera- 
tive, trusting behavior. 

From a general inspection of the data, it was thought that the three ethnic 
groups might cooperate to different degrees regardless of the ethnicity of the 
other player. In order to answer this question, a 3 3 X 2 analysis of vari- 
ance was first made of the total number of cooperative responses made by 
each subject. There were three levels of ethnicity (Mexican-American, Negro, 
and Anglo-American), three levels of ethnic pairing (one level was similar 
ethnic-group pairing, and the remaining two levels were dissimilar ethnic- 
group pairing: for example, Mexican-American/Mexican-American ; Mexican- 
American/Anglo-American; Mexican-American/Negro), and two levels of 
type of reinforcement, 

The first 3 X 3 X 2 analysis was made on males and females combined. 
The ethnic-group classification made a significant difference at the .05 prob- 
ability level (df = 2/126, F = 3.15). In general, this indicates that the 
ethnic groups differed significantly in the degree to which they engaged in 
trusting, cooperative behavior. Specifically, the Negro group had the highest 

mean number of cooperative responses (23.44), the Mexican-American the 
next highest (22.07), and the Anglo-American group the lowest (19.22). All 
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other main effects and interaction effects failed to reach an appropriate level 
of significance. 

This same 3 X 3 X 2 analysis of variance was then made on the female 
subjects separately. Again, there was a significant main effect (df — 2/63, 
F = 5.16, р < .01) for ethnic-group classification. But in the case of the 
females, the Mexican-American group mean was the highest (24.03), the 
next highest was the Negro group (22.19), and, again, the lowest group was 
the Anglo-American, with a mean score of 16.58. As was true of the 3 X 3 X 2 
analysis when it was made on both sexes combined, there were no other main 
effects and no interaction effects for females. The point to note here is that, 
for both males and females combined and for females alone, the Anglo- 
American group was the least cooperative, while the Mexican-American and 
Negro groups were close in their degree of cooperative behavior. 

Finally, a 3 X 3 X 2 analysis of variance was made on the male subjects 
alone, There were no main effects which reached an appropriate level of 
significance. Apparently, the ethnic-group membership. effect found in the 
combined male and female analysis was due to the behavior of the females. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The most conspicuous aspect of the findings lay in the fact that the only 
Statistically significant main effects found did not appear until after the 
females were separated from the rest of the subjects and analyzed alone. The 
one exception to this was in the case where the females were contributing the 
variance in a combined group. 

In the first type of analysis used, it was found that, for females, similar 
ethnic-group pairs cooperated significantly more than did dissimilar ethnic- 
group pairs, with the exception of the Mexican-American/Negro combination, 
which cooperated considerably. There are two questions that need to be raised 
at this point. Why did a dissimilar ethnic combination like Mexican-Ameri- 
can/Negro cooperate more than the other dissimilar groups? Why did fe- 
males respond, in general, in the manner predicted in the first hypothesis of 
this study, while the males did not? 

In answer to the first question, it should be pointed out that the Negroes 
and Mexican-Americans of the Southwest frequently live in the same com- 
Munities, segregated from Anglo-Americans, and thus share many aspects of 
life. This would be especially relevant for children who are used to playing 
only with the other children in their own neighborhoods, Hence, there would 
be less perceived dissimilarity between a Mexican-American and a Negro 
than there would be between either a Mexican-American or Negro and an 
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Anglo-American. In addition, since both Mexican-Americans and Negroes 
members of minority groups in this culture, they might be expected to p 
ceive each other as sharing attitudes relating to this status. 

The answer to the second question is less clear. One possible reason why 
females responded less cooperatively with a dissimilar partner, while male 
responded with an equal degree of cooperation for both similar and dissimi 
partners, would lie in the females’ greater maturity. The female has acquired 
many of the attitudes of the community (including it racial prejudices) from 
which she comes, while the males’ attitudes on many things have not yet 
crystallized to this extent. 

The results of the second type of analysis used in this study (the 3 X 3 X 
2 analysis of variance) indicated that, at least for females, Anglo-America 
were the most noncooperative, while Mexican-Americans and Negroes wert 
the most cooperative. The Anglo-American community is generally mor 
competitive than either the Mexican-American or Negro communities. It is 
not surprising, then, to see five- and six-year-old Anglo-American girls (who 
are supposedly more advanced in the socialization process, and therefore more 
mature and sensitive to the norms of the community from which they coi 
than are boys) engage in more competitive or noncooperative behavior tha 
their Mexican-American and Negro peers. This result at least partially 
counts for the greater school success of Anglo-American girls. Indeed, Moss 
and Kagen (8) found that competitiveness correlated with progressive im 
creases in JQ scores, especially for girls. 

The uniform lack of differences between immediate reward and delayed 
reward groups in the degree of cooperative behavior most likely resulted from 
the general novelty of the game for the children which made them 1 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of 
a standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the resulis 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when 
indicated, by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publica- 
tions. 


The Journal of Social Psychology, 1974, 92, 143-144. 


BIRTH ORDER AND LEADERSHIP IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL: A CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY* 


Department of Counseling and Personnel Services, University of Maryland 


VICTORIA M. NEETZ 


This study of the relationship between birth order and two dimensions of 
leadership—responsibility and initiative—investigated cultural and social- 
class similarities and differences among third- through sixth-grade children 
attending a public school in southern Maryland, an American school abroad, 
and German schools in the Federal Republic. The population at each school 
was closely divided between girls and boys. The Ss in this study were children 
who had been selected from these populations by their teachers as possessing 
leadership qualities and who met the criteria of this author’s research design. 
The children ranged in age from eight through 13 years. 

The following hypothesis was applied to all school samples studied and 
to social classes within each sample: Third- through sixth-grade children 
selected by their teachers as possessing leadership qualities are more likely 
to be first than later born. The two dimensions of leadership—responsibility 
and initiative—were investigated separately. 

Chi-square analyses of data obtained from questionnaires completed by 
teachers and pupils indicated no significant relationship between leadership 
and birth order among lower-class children in the samples studied. Only the 
US school middle-class sample supported the above hypothesis with respect 
to initiative as a dimension of leadership. Although failing to support the 
hypothesis, this dimension of leadership was found to be significantly related 
to birth order in the American and German middle-class samples as was the 
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dimension of responsibility in the German middle-class sample, but to differ- 
ent ordinal positions. Whereas firstborns accounted for the significance in 
the US school sample, second borns accounted for the significance in the 
American sample, and third borns in the German sample. 

The only consistent factor across all middle-class samples was family size. 
Those ordinal positions which were found to be significant were concentrated 
in a family of four children or less. Moreover, while raw data showed many 
large families, few children from these families were selected by their teachers 
as possessing leadership qualities. Sex of child, with the exception of the 
American sample, and sex of siblings failed to emerge as important factors. 
Twice as many girls as boys in the American sample were selected by their 
teachers for demonstrating initiative as a leadership quality. 

The findings of this study suggest that although social class appears to be 
a factor in the relationship between ordinal position and leadership among 


the children studied, generalizations cannot be made from one society to 
another." 


American Embassy, Box 385 
APO New York 09080 


1 Thirty-five Pages of supplementary material, references, questionnaires, and tables 
have been deposited with the National Auxiliary Publications Service. Readers may order 
NAPS Document 02240 from Microfiche Publications, 305 East 46th Street, New York, 
New: York 10017; remitting $1.50 for microfiche or $5.75 for photocopies, 


REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be obtained 
by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, by 
requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 


The Journal of Social Psychology, 1974, 92, 145-146. 


FACTORIAL VALIDITY OF THE KLUCKHOHN AND 
STRODTBECK VALUE ORIENTATION SCALE* 


University of Detroit 
Louis MEZEI 


Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck! compared the value orientations of 106 sub- 
jects representing Zuni, Navaho, Mormon, Spanish American, and Texan 
cultures in New Mexico. Their value orientation scale was constructed on 
the basis of the theory that there are a limited number of common human 
problems, to which all cultures must find a solution. Five Man-Nature (MN) 
problems with solutions of Subjugation to Nature (Subj), Harmony with 
Nature (With), and Mastery over Nature; five Time (T) problems with 
Past, Present (Pres), and Future alternatives; six Activity (A) problems 
with Being and Doing solutions; and seven Relational (R) problems with 
solutions of Lineality, Collaterality (Coll), and Individualism (/nd) were 
Presented to each subject with the request to rank order his preference for 
the stated solutions of each problem. 

In order to determine how the empirically based clustering of value orienta- 
tion items corresponds with the theoretical item groupings, principal axis 
factor analyses were carried out. Forty variables were included in the analysis, 
which used the empirical rank orders reported by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck 
for the solutions italicized above. The factor solutions were rotated until the 
Kiel-Wrigley criterion of two highest loadings on one factor was reached, 
with both varimax and quartimax rotations.? 
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After the quartimax rotation, two major bipolar factors emerged. One 
factor organizes along an activity-passivity continuum all six of the Doing 
solutions of the A problem and two With solutions of the MN problem against 
four Subj solutions of the MN problem and two Pres solutions of the T 
problem. The other factor on an individualistic-traditional dimension con- 
trasts mainly four individual economic activity (Ind К) solutions with three 
(Past T) items involving traditional ways of life in child rearing, ceremonial 
activity, and philosophy of life. 

The varimax rotation resulted in seven factors, which refined three of the 
original value groupings, but more or less scattered the Time items. The 
Relational problem appears in four factors. Factor 1 represents economic and 
Factor 2 community relations. Both factors are bipolar with the Coll solutions 
opposing the Ind solutions, as expected by the theory. Factor 3 combines 
two Coll R items and one With MN item. Factor 4 is mainly opposing three 
Ind solutions with three Past T items in a similar pattern as one of the major 
factors obtained in the quartimax rotation. Factor 5 is contrasting activity 
and passivity, in a less populated factor, than the similar factor obtained 
with the quartimax rotation. Factor 6 is essentially an activity factor loaded 
on four Doing and one Past item against two Present items. 

The results indicate that three of the problem areas—Man-Nature, 
Activity, and Relational problems—have been measured, as intended by the 
theory. The Time problem does not appear to be organized as initially 
assumed, possibly because of the difficulty of finding problems loaded on 
purely temporal ‘elements. However, time orientation appears in the frame- 
work of a higher level, two factor, organization of the four problem areas on 
an individualistic-traditional dimension. It is of interest that the quartimax 
rotation resulted in large, higher level factors, while the varimax rotation 
resulted in meaningful lower level factors. 


Department of Psychology 
University of Detroit 
Detroit, Mich, 48221 
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“TRAITS ATTRIBUTIONS BY WHITE STUDENTS TO BLACK 
FELLOW STUDENTS VERSUS BLACKS IN GENERAL* 


Pomona College 


The Journal of Social Psychology, 1974, 92, 147-148. 


ANN RepiscH AND THEODORE А. WEISSBACH 


` 

The attribution of traits to minority group people has been shown to be 
affected by at least two variables. One is the instructional format. Brigham? 
found that when subjects were instructed “to list the trait attributions most 
commonly made by ‘others’ in our society, . . . responses concerning Negroes 
were considerably different from [more negative than] subjects’ own attribu- 
tions to Negroes [p. 63].” The second variable seeks to discover whether 
traits are assigned to individual representatives of a minority group as opposed 
to the group as a whole. Contrary to his prediction, Mann? found that his 
sample of white, South African, university students assigned a trait to an 
individual even when the probability was quite low that a random member 
of the group possessed the trait. 

Two predictions were made for this study: (a) subjects will avoid assign- 
ing traits to a group when that option is provided; (5) subjects will be more 
willing to assign traits to people they know than to some abstract group. 

The subjects were 62 white college students. Half of the subjects rated 
blacks in general; the other half rated black students at the college. 

Subjects were asked to indicate whether blacks (or blacks at this college) 
tended to be more, about the same as, or less [of each of 12 traits] than other 
people (or other students at this college). The traits were chosen from 
Anderson's list of trait-descriptive adjectives? and roughly corresponded to 
those found in other studies of stereotypes. There were four positive traits 
(honest, intelligent, friendly, and reasonable), four neutral traits (easy-going, 
naive, religious, and talkative), and four negative traits (lazy, unreliable, 
hostile, and conceited). The traits were presented in random order. 

The first hypothesis was that subjects would avoid trait attributions when 
Possible. Operationally, this meant that subjects would choose the middle 
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category (about the same as) more frequently than the other two categories 
(more or less than). Of 722 responses obtained, 550 (or 76%) were middle 
category responses. Clearly, subjects preferred not to assign traits when that 
option was provided, since only 33% would have been expected in the middle 
category by chance. 

The second hypothesis was that when trait attributions were made, they 
would be made more frequently for “known” blacks as opposed to blacks in 
general. For 11 of the 12 trait descriptive adjectives the frequency of extreme 
choices is greater for “blacks at the college" than “blacks in general” (p < 
01). 

One additional result was of interest. When extreme responses were made, 
they were almost uniformly more unfavorable than favorable toward blacks. 
For example, of the 32 extreme responses for friendly, 26 of 32 rated blacks 
less friendly; 33 of 33 extreme responses rated blacks more hostile; 10 of 10 
rated blacks less reasonable. 

As Amir‘ has pointed out so clearly, contact between groups is no guarantee 
of more favorable intergroup attitudes, Though it appears as if most of our 
subjects rated blacks “the same as” other people (whites), those willing to 


make trait attributions to blacks made them in a negative, unfavorable 
manner. 


Department of Psychology 
Pomona College 
Claremont, California 91711 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or less, 
would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, hopefully 
move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise of transcend- 
ing their own origin in the Zeitgeist ; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when 
indicated, by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 


The Journal of Social Psychology, 1974, 92, 149-150. 
ETHNIC GROUP IDENTIFICATION AND DIFFERENTIATION* 


Michigan State University 


Craic К. POLITE, RAYMOND COCHRANE, AND BERNIE I. SILVERMAN 


A pivotal problem of black adaptation is related to the prejudice that exists 
in white dominated contemporary society. The pervasiveness of this prejudice 
means that the black is constantly receiving a negative image of himself from 
the behavior and attitude of others toward him. Cooley! maintained that an 
essential factor in determining the self-referential aspect of social orientation 
is the individual's perception of the image others have of him. In light of 
this observation our understanding of the phenomenon of black self-hatred 
is facilitated. Research? has consistently supported the contention that partly, 
at least, as a result of the negative image whites have had of blacks, many 
blacks have come to take on a negative self-image. In contrast, the wave of 
black pride that has evidenced itself in this country has resulted in affirma- 
tions such as “Black is Beautiful” being echoed in many spheres of society. 

In the wake of such developments a reexamination of black self-concept is 
in order. In this vein, the purpose of this study is twofold: (a) to examine 
black’s perception of blacks relative to whites and (5) to examine a tenet of 
the black pride movement that more positive self-image will be associated 
with larger perceived differences between blacks and whites. 

A nonprobability sample of 96 black undergraduate volunteers (43 M and 
53F) responded to a semantic differential type questionnaire. The concepts 
evaluated were “Me,” “Blacks,” and “White Protestants.” Factoranalytically, 
an evaluative dimension was defined and the highest loading adjectives on 
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that dimension were employed in subsequent analyses. The questionnaires, 
administered by a black investigator, were completed anonymously. 

The results indicated: that (а) the mean rating given “Blacks” (x = 2.39) 
was significantly more positive than the mean rating given “White Protes- 
tants” (x = 3.77, t = 10.13, р < .01, two tailed) and (b) there exists a 
significant positive relationship (7 = +.35, p < .01) between blacks evalua- 
tion of “Me” and the extent to which blacks view “Blacks” differently from 
“White Protestants.” 

While change in self-perception cannot be concluded here, these data do 
suggest that a change has occurred. Indeed, research conducted prior to this 
movement produced the opposite result. It is concluded, therefore, that blacks 
have a positive self-image. The second result is interpreted to indicate that 
the more positive a black individual’s self-image, the greater is his perception 
of differences between the black and white Protestant ethnic groups. It 
appears that one of the basic tenets of the black-pride movement has been 
substantiated. The correlation found between self-evaluation and ethnic 
differentiation shows that it is unlikely that an individual will have high selí- 
esteem and not regard his own ethnic group as being at least as good and 
probably “better” than other groups. 
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VARIABLES WHICH MAY INFLUENCE THE DECISION 
m TO FIRE IN COMBAT* 


Hunter College of the City University of New York 
RANDY OLLEY AND HERBERT Н. Krauss 


This study investigates the influence that five variables exert, upon the 
soldier's decision to fire. Instead of the observation of the combat decisions 
of soldiers, however, the responses to a questionnaire of 42, randomly selected, 
male undergraduates, 17 to 24 years old, only one of whom had served in the 
armed forces, are analyzed. Hopefully, the heuristic value of this research 
outweighs these limitations. 

The questionnaire consisted of 32 items; each item portrayed a soldier who 
must decide whether to shoot in the given combat situation; each item 
included a statement representing a high or low level of each of five variables 
(2 levels® variables — 32 items). Ss were asked to indicate on a 7-point scale 
(6 = will definitely shoot, 0 = will definitely not shoot) the likelihood that 
they would shoot if they were that soldier. The variables and their levels are 
(a) risk from enemy fire: high—fire is coming from the house; low—no firing; 
(b) target identifiability: high—soldiers in house; low—people in house; (c) 
authorization: high—ordered to shoot; low—no orders; (d) modelling: 
high—patrol members fire; low—no models fire; and (e) proximity: high—at 
house; low—maintain distance. For example, “You are on patrol along a 
toad on the outskirts of a small populated village. Among the trees you see a 
bamboo house about 100 feet off to the left. Your patrol advances. You detect 
а sudden movement inside of the house. You reach and kick in the door of 
the house to find a group of people. Your patrol leader orders you to fire. 
You hear other members of your patrol fire. Do you fire?” 

Significant differences (p < .001) in the prediction of the likelihood of 
fiting were obtained between high and low levels of risk from enemy fire (t= 
6.21, mean high — 2.85, mean low = 2.23), target identifiability ( = 6.88, 
mean high — 2.84, mean low = 2.24), authorization (t = 5.29, mean high = 
3.03, mean low = 2.15), and modelling (t = 5.40, mean high = 2.85, mean 
m 2.22), but not proximity (Ё = .22, mean high = 2.53, mean low — 
a 
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Sensitivity to each variable was assessed by computing the mean difference 
between the likelihood an S would fire when the level of a variable was high 
and when it was low. These sensitivity scores were then analyzed by means 
of a one-way analysis of variance with five repeated measures. Ss were indeed 
differentially sensitive to the variables (F — 62.65, df 4/164, р < .001). 
With Duncan’s Multiple Range Test, it was determined that Ss were more 
sensitive to authorization than any other variable and less sensitive to 
proximity than any of the other variables (p < .05). 

In sum, in determining whether to fire or not, Ss differentiated between 
high and low levels of (a) risk from enemy fire, (b) target identifiability, (c) 
authorization, and (d) modelling, but not (e) proximity. The decision to fire 
was most influenced by whether Ss were ordered to shoot or were not ordered 
to shoot, and least influenced by their proximity to their target. The other 
variables were equal in their effects. 


Department of Psychology 

Hunter College of The City University of New York 
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A MULTIDIMENSIONAL RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE INVENTORY 
RELATED TO MULTIPLE MEASURES OF RACE* 


Westminster College and University of Michigan 


Davi» B. Gray AND WILLIAM REVELLE 


The primary purpose of this brief paper is to report the construction of 
a new multidimensional religious attitude inventory, and the secondary 
purpose is to report relations of multidimensional measures of religion and 
race, Four reliable and relatively independent religious scales were con- 
structed with the use of a hierarchical cluster analysis method. Two of the 
clusters appeared to be quite unique and were labelled Prophetic (C1) and 
Priestly (C2), corresponding quite well to the ancient Old Testament distinc- 
tion between the prophetic and priestly. The C1 view does not separate the 
sacred and the secular but emphasizes a religious concern for social justice. 
The C2 concept reflects a sharp distinction between the sacred and secular, 
and emphasizes ritual “religious” behavior. The other two clusters were 
labelled Humanistic (C3) and Extrinsic (C4), the content of which is similar 
to other scales reported in the literature. Even though C1, C2, and C3 differ 
greatly on the liberal-conservative dimension, all three convey an internalized 
view of religion, whereas C4 reflects an extrinsic view. The reliability esti- 
mates for the four scales ranged from .98 to .81, and intercorrelations of the 
four scale scores ranged from .09 to .62, with a mean intercorrelation of .47.? 

The subjects were 125 college students in an Introductory Psychology 
class in a small liberal arts college in Pennsylvania, about equally divided 
between male and female. The subjects completed both the religion items, as 
well as a pool of racial items anonymously. The race items were those from the 
Multifactor Racial Attitude Inventory (МЕАТ). Ten race scores were ob- 
tained with the use of the original factors of the MRAI, plus four other 
Scores based on four clusters derived from the MRAI by Gray and Revelle.* 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 19, 1972. 
Copyright, 1974, by The Journal Press. 4 i Г 

1 Kulik, J. A., Revelle, W. R., & Kulik, C. C. Scale construction by hierarchical cluster 
analysis. Unpublished manuscript, 1970. TRA 

2 А copy of the religious attitude inventory, item identification for each cluster, and 
Statistical tables may be obtained by ordering NAPS Document 02242 from Microfiche 
oo 305 Fast 46th Street, New York, New York 10017 remitting $1.50 for 
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4 Gray, Р. B., & Revelle, W. A cluster analytic critique of the Multifactor Racial Atti- 
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Correlational data confirmed the already well supported principle that 
negative racial attitude does not correlate significantly with internalized 
religious beliefs, but negative racial attitude does correlate significantly with 
extrinsically held religious beliefs. In this study, correlations for extrinsic 
religion to race ranged from .22 (р < .05) to .28 (р < :01). None of the 
intrinsic religion to race coefficients was significant. Intrinsic-extrinsic beliefs 
did relate differentially to racial measures, but the liberal-conservative 
distinction made no difference. 


Department of Psychology 
Westminster College 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 16142 
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SUCCESS OF THE AUTHORITARIAN COACH* 


Department of Physical Education for Men, and Department of Athletics, 
Washington State University 


KENNETH A. Penman, Douctas N. Hastap, WILLIAM І. Corps 


It has been traditionally assumed that the development of successful 
athletic teams is based on a strict adherence to discipline, organization, and 
conformance on behalf of players. The purpose of this study was to examine 
the success of high school coaches who exhibit an authoritarian personality. 
The Ss used were 30 head football coaches and 34 head basketball coaches 
from the AA high schools in the states of Minnesota and Washington. 

The questionnaire used was a 48-item modified F scale— Rokeach Dogma- 
tism Scale devised to measure the degree of authoritarianism exhibited by a 
given subject. Reliability was established by administering the test again 
approximately one week later (r = .95). Directions for correct completion of 
the test were given during personal interviews, and the subjects took the test 
while the administrator was present. 

The null hypothesis was examined with use of the Mann-Whitney U Test. 
Under this assumption, the more successful coaches were not expected to be 
significantly different from the less successful coaches in relation to their 
authoritarian nature as measured by the modified F Scale—Rokeach Dagma- 
tism Scale. An alternative hypothesis was that the more successful coaches 
Were more authoritarian than the less successful coaches. The mean age of 
the coaches polled was 40.4 years. These coaches had been in coaching on the 
average for 16.5 years and had been head coaches for an average of 11.9 
years. Correlations between win-loss percentages and age and years in coach- 
ing were .163 and .158, respectively. Correlations between the authoritarianism 
tating and years as head coach and age were 261 and .121, respectively. The 
mean authoritarian score for the more successful coaches was 163.7, and the 
mean for the other coaches was 146.1. A Mann-Whitney U value of 641.5 
yielded а z value of 2.54 (m = 22, Na = 42). А z value of = 2.54 has a 
one-tailed probability under Ho of ? < .0055. Since this р is smaller than our 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on Novembe- 2, 1972. 
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established alpha level (a = .05), we must reject the null hypothesis 
accept the alternate hypothesis: that is, the more successful coaches went, is 
fact, more authoritarian. 

‘The group of coaches as a whole had a win-loss percentage of .62. By ож 
sidering the top third of this group to be the more successful coaches, we weit 
assured of having a valid criterion measure. By separating the data iste 
thirds, we found that the least successful coaches were not proportionally 
lower than the middle group. It is suggested that this phenomenon might be 
attributed to the anxiety and insecurity that head coaches with unfavorable 
win-loss records experience. It may well be that authoritarianism is a reactia 
to these anxiety and insecurity pressures. This possible explanation come 
sponds to the work of Larson and Schwendiman.? They found that the 
motivation underlying the authoritarian syndrome was an attempt by the 
individual to maintain security in an environment which is perceived a 
threatening. 


Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 09163 
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WHITE DIFFERENCE IN PSYCHOLOGICAL MEANING 
OF JOB INCENTIVES* 


Georgetown College 


Rıcnaro D. Kanon 
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ing Conditions scores correlated .64, .62, and .43 with the respective intrinsic 
scales, compared to .19, .14, and —.09 for the general male sample (N = 
418, at least 90% white). For the two male samples seven other pairs of 
JMI scale intercorrelations differed no more than .21, with a median of 07, 
Between Negro and white women all respective correlations were negligibly 
different. 

An interpretation of these data consistent with the rehabilitation hospital 
observations is that objectively acute lower level or extrinsic needs may pose 
challenges with intrinsic or psychological growth implications. This suggests 
that a southern black male’s stress on dignity and job security should be 
regarded positively as being consistent with self-actualization and personal 
responsibility, until his working conditions are improved to a position of 
equality. The similarity of Negro and white women possibly reflects the lesser 
importance of employment for women and/or better work opportunities for 
black women relative to black men. 


Department of Psychology 
Georgetown College 
Georgetown, Kentucky 40324 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN “SHOW” AND “NO SHOW” 
VOLUNTEERS IN A HOMOSEXUAL POPULATION* * 


" Department of Psychiatry, Unversity of Monitoba; and Psychiatric Institute, 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Canada 


J. Avan BURDICK AND D. YVETTE STEWART 


Differences have been reported between volunteers vs. nonvolunteer sub- 
jects in psychological experiments. In an all-volunteer population, those who 
“show” are similar to “volunteers,” and those who who do not “show” to 
“nonvolunteers.”? Volunteers tend to be higher in sociability on the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory? and to be beter adjusted,‘ but there is no report of a 
difference on the MMPI neuroticism scale.5 Volunteers seem to be more 
intelligent, although there have been contradictory reports. A correlation 
between education and volunteering is widely accepted,’ and volunteers 
seem to be of higher social class than nonvolunteers.5 Because of these data, 
we designed a procedure to determine what difference there was between a 
larger sample of subjects who volunteered for an experiment with two 
testing sessions and the samller group of that population that showed for 
the second part. Since former data had been collected on “normals,” we 
selected a new subgroup of male homosexuals on which to establish norms. 
We expected that homosexual “shows” would be similar to nonhomosexual 
volunteers in the literature, and homosexual “no shows” to nonhomosexual 
nonvolunteers. Differences between the homosexual and nonhomosexual 
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populations in terms of “shows” and “no shows” subjects could be hypothe. | 
sized to be a function of the behavioral organizations of our population. 

Sixty-seven male members of a local homosexual club cooperated in the 
first part of this research; refusal to participate was rare. The EPI was 
completed at the club. [This yielded scores on the extroversion (E), lie, 
and neuroticism (N) scales.] Other variables were age, highest educational 
level, annual income, and the Kinsey Scale of sexual activity. Principal 
component analysis was performed, and component scores were calculated | 
for each subject. All subjects were requested to participate in a second 
session at a hospital laboratory. They were told that the researchers were 
interested in physiological reactions to erotic stimuli and would be compar- 
ing their responses to those of a straight group. 

Twenty-five appeared for the second session; and their component scores 
were compared with the 32 who did not come. Component I seemed to be 
a socioeconomic scale; contrary to previous research the shows and no shows 
did not differ in this respect. Component II showed high loadings on the N 
and E scales and was associated with the homosexual pole of the Kinsey 
Scale; the shows were significantly higher on this component. Component 
ПІ, termed social extroversion, did not differentiate the groups. 

These findings indicate that homosexuals who voluntarily participate as 


subjects in research may be more neurotic and extroverted than the total 
population of homosexuals. 
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SOME PERSONALITY ATTRIBUTES OF VOLUNTEERS AND 
OF NONVOLUNTEERS FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXPERIMENTATION* 1 


Arkansas State University 


Joun L. Burns 


The differential characteristics of the volunteer subject and the non- 
volunteer have remained somewhat nebulous. Rosenthal and Rosnow? pro- 
vide a review of relevant studies. 

Three groups of subjects were compared on the California Psychological 
Inventory (CPI)? and the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale (TSCS)*: (a) a 
group which volunteered to participate when presented with a standard re- 
quest for volunteer subjects—the “no-incentive volunteers” (N = 85); (b) 
a group which volunteered when one-half letter-grade increase on the course 
final examination was offered for participation—the “incentive volunteers” 
(N = 329); (c) a group which did not volunteer to participate—the “non- 
volunteers” (N= 262). 

Analyses of variance yielded significant among group differences in 19 
instances. In 12 of the 19, the no-incentive-volunteer group differed from 
each of the other two groups. These 12 were as follows: CPI-Females— 
Capacity for Status, Social Presence, Self-Acceptance, Socialization, Self- 
Control, Achievement via Independence; CPI-Males—Capacity for Status; 
TSCS (both sexes combined )—Defensive Positive, Personality Disorder, 
Self-Criticism, Identity. 

Compared to the nonvolunteer or the incentive volunteer, the no-incentive 
volunteer would be described as follows: The male would be less positive on 
what he is as he sees himself; have a more healthy capacity for criticism; be 
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lower on subtle defensiveness; tend more toward ascendance, self-seeking, 
ambitiousness, and resourcefulness. 

The female, in addition to all the above, would also be clever, enthusiastic, 
imaginative, spontaneous; Jess serious, industrious, conforming; less calm, 
patient, practical, and strict in her own work and expectations of others; 
more independent, self-reliant, forceful, and foresighted; adventurous, 
humorous, idealistic, egotistic, and concerned with personal pleasure. 

The nonvolunteer suggests that he is less certain of the way he sees him- 
self than is the volunteer. The male nonvolunteer, but not the female is 
less outgoing, enterprising, ingenious, competitive; less original and fluent 
in thought; less persuasive, outspoken, sharpwitted, and self-assured. 

The no-incentive volunteers made up the most distinctive group, while 
the incentive volunteer group was highly similar to the nonvolunteer 
group. A conservative interpretation of data from this study would suggest 
that the personality attributes of the incentive volunteer group are more 
similar to the nonvolunteer group than to the no-incentive volunteer group. 
A less conservative interpretation would suggest that more generalizable 
data could be produced by the incentive volunteer group. 
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THE EFFECT OF SOCIAL DESIRABILITY ON TWO DIMENSIONS 
OF SELF-EVALUATION IN TWO CULTURES* 


University of Florida 


James C. DIXON 


SUMMARY 


The effect of change in conditions of test administration on self-reported 
introversion-extraversion and neuroticism was investigated at a North 
American, Central American, and South American university. Standard 
conditions, based on standard test norms, were compared with a condition 
in which 5 knew that self-report would be compared with reports about 
him by three well known Ss named by him. Self-reported scores and others' 
reports agreed with standard test norms on introversion-extraversion, but 
self-reported neuroticism was significantly higher compared to test norms 
and others’ reports. There were no significant differences between univer- 
sities. The differential effect on self-reported neuroticism was interpreted in 
terms of social desirability response set. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The predictive utility of self-concept measures is often based on a com- 


parison of self-report with reports of others (5). The difference between 
these two measures has also been used as a measure of empathy, insight, 
and adjustment (8). Since social desirability response set has been shown to 
be a powerful determiner of how we present ourselves (3), the basic 
question raised here is whether such a set operates in the same way when 
the individual knows that his self-report will be compared with others’ 


reports about him as when he takes the test under standard conditions. 


The second problem is whether knowledge of self-other comparison 
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differentially influences different dimensions of self-reported self-concept in 
different cultures. While our knowledge of cultural differences is not 
sufficient to link behavior patterns to specific cultural patterns, a cross- 
cultural comparison may help show which aspects of behavior are more 
invariant across cultures. Differences have been suggested by 
Diaz-Guerrero (1) between self-other relations in North American and 
Latin American cultures especially in the characterization of the Latin 
attitude as fatalistic and the accompanying belief that one has little control 
over what happens in one’s life. 

Self-report dimensions of broad or general scope correlate higher with 
behavior ratings than do more narrowly defined verbal factors (6), and 
hence are more likely to show cross-cultural validity. Therefore the more or 
less orthogonally related general dimensions of introversion-extraversion 
and neuroticism were chosen for this study. These two factors have the 
particular advantage of differing on social desirability response set. One of 
the investigator’s social psychology classes rated the social desirability of 
the 48-item Maudsley Personality Inventory (2) with the result that most of 
the neuroticism items were judged less desirable than the introversion- 
extraversion items. Other recent studies have confirmed the differential 
social desirability of these two dimensions (4,7). Thus the specific problem 
to be investigated is the differential effects of knowledge of self-other 
comparison on these two dimensions which differ in social desirability, and 
the cross-cultural stability of such effects. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Maudsley Personality Inventory was administered individually to 40 
male and 40 female students each at a North American (University of 
Florida), Central American (University of Costa Rica), and South Ameri- 
can (University del Valle, Cali, Colombia) state university. The inventory 
was translated into Spanish and back-translated into English. The sample 
at each university was volunteer and mainly from the undergraduates in 
the social sciences. Two distinctly different Spanish American samples 
were chosen in order to control somewhat for variations within the Spanish 
American culture. 

2. Procedure 


Before beginning the inventory each student was asked to name three 
available persons who knew him well because they would be asked to 
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complete the same inventory as they saw him. He was told that the 
purpose of the study was to compare how one sees himself with how others 
see him. He was also told that he would not be informed how others 
evaluated him. Likewise the three others were assured that their evalua- 
tions would remain confidential. 

The intent of the instructions, including personal administration and 
acquaintance with the test administrator, was to reduce the social desirabil- 
ity response set of the person filling out the inventory for himself, since he 
knew that the test administrator, usually a fellow student known to him, 
would compare his self-judgments with those of three well-known others.! 

The items in the inventory to be completed by the three others were 
changed from the first to the third person; e.g., “Are you inclined to be 
moody?” was changed to “Is he inclined to be moody?” The instructions 
were to judge the person as they saw him. Since they were close friends or 
relatives, it was assumed that they would tend to view the person who 
named them more positively than negatively. 


C. RESULTS 


Self-report score on introversion-extraversion and neuroticism was corre- 
lated with the average score of the three others. The correlations for 
introversion-extraversion were .68 (Costa Rica), .56 (Florida), and .64 
(Columbia). The correlations for neuroticism were slightly lower at each 
university: .59 (Costa Rica), .50 (Florida), and .54 (Colombia). 4 

Although these correlations indicate that there is a systematic relation 
between self-report and report of others at each university, they do not 
indicate whether one set of scores is consistently lower or higher than the 
other. An inspection of the mean scores of the various groups, shown in 
Table 1, suggests there is no significant difference between self-report and 


others’ report on the dimension of introversion-extraversion at any univer- 
generally 


sity (F = 1.02). Since all means and standard deviations are Р 
within about one score point of the American college norms, it would 
appear defensible to use these norms on similar Latin samples. Inspection 
of the neuroticism scores also suggests а close correspondence between the 


norms and others’ report at each university. There is, however, a marked 
elevation of mean self-reported neuroticism at each university even though 
the standard deviations do not show а corresponding increase compared to 


students who served as test administrators: Albam 
ia Chavarría, Lauren Deldin, Roger Keroack, 
Pascuala Trujillo, and José Antonio Zapata. 


! Thanks are due to the following t 
Brenes-Chacon, Maria Celina Chavarria, Sylvi 
Leonor Lega, Florencia Lince, Edwin Quirés, 
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TABLE 1 
SELF-REPORT AND OTHERS’ REPORT ON INTROVERSION-EXTRAVERSION AND NEUROTICISM 
AT THREE UNIVERSITIES TOGETHER WITH NORTH AMERICAN COLLEGE NORMS 


Self-report Others’ report 
University group M ГА M с 
Introversion-Extraversion 

Costa Rica 27.90 8.32 28.94 7,60 

Florida 27.34 9.49 29.99 8.21 

Colombia 28.16 7.31 29.17 7.11 

U.S. norm 28.73 8.18 

Neuroticism 

Costa Rica 27.25 10.74 21.55 8.05 

Florida 28.82 9.69 20.17 7.20 

Colombia 26.62 10.04 18.16 6.56 

U.S. norm 20.66 10.65 


the norms. A one-way analysis of variance confirms the significance of the 
difference between self-report and others' report on this dimension (F — 
88.86, p < .001). 


D. DISCUSSION 


The correspondence of self-report and report of others, as well as the 
correspondence of self-report with the test norms, fails to support any 
differential or cross-cultural social desirability effects on the dimension of 
introversion-extraversion. If the American test norms are accepted as à 
control standard for the Florida sample, it is also apparent that the 
changed conditions of administration (as a treatment effect) did not result 
in any notable change in score. Farley (4), who administered a similar 
inventory with standard and "fake bad" instructions to American students, 
also failed to find a significant effect on introversion-extraversion. Since 
there are no differences between the Florida and the Latin groups, it may 
not be too risky to extend this conclusion to the latter groups as well. 

The significant difference between self-report and the report of others on 
neuroticism, in which report of others agrees with the American test 
norms, does suggest a strong treatment effect. While the standard condi- 
tions permit the student to show himself in a socially desirable light, the 
knowledge that his report will be compared with knowledgeable others’ 
evaluation of him seems to act as a significant constraint on this tendency. 
Farley also reported significant elevation of neuroticism scores under à 
“fake bad” set. 

Despite the apparent differential effect of the conditions of administra- 
tion on neuroticism compared to introversion-extraversion scores, there 
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appears to be no significant difference between the university groups. The 
lack of differential social desirability effects on either dimension suggests 
that neuroticism, but not introversion-extraversion, was negatively valued 
about equally by both the North American and Latin groups. 

Although fatalism cannot be equated with neuroticism, if it be granted 
that one aspect of neuroticism is concerned with the feeling that one has 
little control over what happens in one’s life, then it would appear that 
fatalism is not differentially characteristic of these young, educated, and 
aspiring groups. This does not invalidate the suggestion of Diaz-Guerrero, 
referred to earlier, of self-other differences between Anglos and Latins, but 
it does suggest that other variables such as lesser socioeconomic opportun- 
ity and lower educational level may be responsible for a fatalistic attitude 
more than culture per se. 
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SUMMARY 


The Conservatism Scale, a recently developed reliable and valid measure 
of social attitudes, was completed by Dutch, English, and New Zealand 
samples. The samples were not matched, and differed significantly on a 
number of demographic variables. Separate principal component analyses 
were carried out for each of the three samples. In each of the analyses the 
first two components which emerged loaded on religious and racialist- 
punitive items, respectively. In each case the correlation of these two 
factors with each other was virtually zero. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The Conservatism Scale is a new measure of social attitudes developed 
by Wilson and Patterson (12,13). It is a measure which is free of response 
set (5) and is predictive of a wide range of psychological and social vari- 
ables (9,11). ; 

Wilson (10) has argued, on the basis of a principal components analysis 
of the Conservatism (C) Scale, that there is a general factor in social 
attitudes. He found that the first principal component extracted from an 
analysis of the 50 items accounted for 18.7 percent of the variance, while 
the next three components accounted for 6.49, 5.42, and 4.64 percent of 
variance, respectively. A cross-cultural comparison of English, Dutch, and 
New Zealand data (4) found that this general factor, as well as three 
subsidiary factors (which referred to racial, religious, and sexual items, 
respectively) had excellent cross-cultural stability, even when demographi- 
cally diverse samples were compared. A rotation of the principal compo- 
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nents of the C-scale for a British sample (1) indicated that the higher-order 
structure was dominated by two factors, each of which had high loadings 
on the total C-score. These two factors were labelled ‘“Conservative- 
Religious” and “Anti-Intellectual Racialist,” respectively, and were found 
to have a .6 correlation. Analysis of data from a German translation of the 
C-scale (8) produced results closely comparable with those of Wilson (10). 

In the present study we examine the extent to which rotated principal 
components of the C-scale are stable across cultures, and between samples 
which have not been demographically matched. The English and the 
Dutch samples reported here are newly collected, but an analysis of the 
C-scale scores (unrotated principal components) for the New Zealand sam- 
ple has been previously reported (4). 


B. METHODS 


The cross-cultural samples were not exactly matched. The English sam- 
ple were all male, being students at a college of education. The Dutch 
sample consisted of a representative quota of the population aged 21 to 65 
in The Hague, and was augmented by data from 79 “young professionals” 
attending courses of professional and further education in Amsterdam. The 
New Zealand sample consisted of 350 individuals attending part-time 
further education courses offered by the Victoria University of Wellington; 
the majority of these New Zealand subjects were white-collar workers, or 
their wives. A half of the Dutch sample were male, compared with 34 
percent of the New Zealand sample. Total C-scale scores for the English 
sample were 35.92 (SD 9.72); for the Dutch sample 41.59 (SD 13.79); and 
for the New Zealand sample 43.21 (SD 11.28). 

Although there is some demographic similarity between the Dutch and 
New Zealand samples, there are considerable demographic differences 
between the English, and Dutch, and New Zealand samples. Such differ- 
ences militate against factor similarity so that a finding of comparable 
factors across cultures with the use of the present samples would be of 
particular importance. 


C. RESULTS 


The 50 C-scale items were scored in a direction measuring conservatism 
(e.g., in favor of the death penalty, and against teenage drivers). The data 
from the C-scale, together with some marker variables, were factor 
analyzed by the promox method developed by Hendrickson and White (6), 
to give rotation towards oblique simple structure. 
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In all three analyses the Factor I referred to religious values, and Factor 
Il referred to racial or punitive values. Moreover, the correlation between 
these two factors in each culture was zero, or very close to zero. The 
method used extracts factors which are allowed to be “naturally” oblique to 
one another, rather than forcing them into positions of orthogonality. 
However, in each of the analyses for the three cultures these two factors 
are naturally orthogonal to one another. 

Subsequent factors in the analysis were less clearly defined and had 
much less cross-cultural similarity. The New Zealand factors reported here 
are the first two resulting from the oblique rotation of 19 eigenvectors and 
have a correlation of .00. The Dutch components are the first two compo- 
nents of the oblique rotation of 12 eigenvectors, and have a correlation of 
—,00. The English components are the first two components of the oblique 
rotation of 20 eigenvectors, and have a correlation of —.01. 

Table 1 shows that the first factor is dominated by religious values. In all 
three cultures Divine Law, Bible Truth, Sabbath Observance, and Church 
Authority load strongly on this factor. The second factor is dominated by 
racialist, punitive, and militaristic items: Apartheid, Colored Immigration, 
Mixed Marriages, Death Penalty, Disarmament, and Military Drill all have 
high loadings in all three cultures. White Superiority and Fluoridation have 
high loadings for the English and Dutch samples, while Socialism has high 
loadings for the Dutch and New Zealand samples. 

Total C-score in the English sample loads .43 on the religious factor, and 
—.27 on the racial factor, suggesting that general conservatism includes 
both these dimensions of attitudes. A similar picture emerges for total 
C-score in the Dutch analysis; C-score loads .32 on the religious factor, and 
~.26 on the racialist factor. Total C-score data were not included in the 
New Zealand analysis. 

In all three analyses the racialist- 
axis in the north-western space defined by the r 
racialist items tend to be associated with punitive and militaristic items, 
and in the New Zealand sample it is these latter items (Death Penalty, 
Disarmament, Military Drill, Socialism, and Birching) which have the 
highest loadings; in the English sample it is the racialist items (Apartheid, 
White Superiority, Colored Immigration, and Mixed Marriages) which 
have the highest loadings. In the Dutch sample these items are mixed 
(Military Drill, Mixed Marriage, Colored Immigration, Disarmament, 
Death Penalty, White Superiority). 

The religious items in all three analyses cluster 


punitive items form a cluster along one 
two orthogonal axes. The 


in a south-eastern space. 
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TABLE 1 
LoADINGS OF THE FIRST Two “NATURALLY ORTHOGONAL” COMPONENTS OF ATTITUDES IN 
THE DUTCH, ENGLISH, AND NEW ZEALAND SAMPLES 


Dutch sample English sample New Zealand 
samy 
Factor Factor Factor 
Item I Ir п 1 П 
Divine Law 83 03 73 .08 71 -.% 
Bible Truth 70 -.05 82 Bt] 9 0S 
Sabbath Observance 68 13 54 —.05 62 02 
Church Authority 62 -.03 61 .06 85 -04 
Self Denial 51 2 21 =.05 34 -01 
мара ros =.63 05 -21 15 = 
Marriage ў =.62 .04 — 45 .09 - 
Colored Immigration -13 -.62 .14 -.53 4 IS 
Disarmament 4 =.47 = .08 -.20 -.08 ~ $8 
Death 02 -.42 =.05 -.22 .09 -59 
Whe Serr =.16 -31 -.14 -.83 09 -.20 
 ] =.24 -a5 -.93 .06 -=V 
Total C-score 33 -.26 43 =.26 — = 
Gives to church 73 п — - - 
Курана л З 
attendance 10 - - 78 
Re-Reformed Church y 
member .07 - = E = 
Dutch Reformed Church E" 
01 — — E = 
Roman Catholic Church 
=.10 — — = = 
D qe church) e -.20 A Ыы i = 
=, -.09 TIT "н d -— 
" to "low") — - - = EZ ue 
:05 -.10 -13 ~.01 12 ie 
Sex 4 -.03 ra 22 -:07 -07 
Class to low) =.05 00 = ‘04 - 
Education (less to more) — = = =.15 16 0 
Note: Attitude items which have loadings of less than .30 in t г more of the crost 
samples are omitted from the above table cx 


Bible Truth, Church Authority, Divine Law, and Sabbath Observance 
have high loadings in all three analyses. In the English sample Divorce, 
in this cluster. In the Dutch 
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ting to church funds fall in the religious cluster in the Dutch sample. 
la were available in the New Zealand sample on regularity of church 
dance, and this item falls within the religious cluster. 

clared religious affiliation is not the same thing as active involvement 
ch life, since many people who say they belong to a particular 
on only rarely, if ever, attend church. In the Dutch sample 
n Catholics (who contain the highest proportion of members who do 
attend church regularly (2) have a position midway between the religi- 
d racial clusters. Members of the Re-Reformed church (who contain 
west proportion of nonattending members) have a position closer to 
religious cluster. Religious affiliation in the New Zealand sample was 
as a single item, ranging from Roman Catholic through Church of 
nd to the minor Protestant denominations. What this item effectively 
es is the liturgical conservatism of the churches involved (highest for 
itholic church, least for Protestant sects), This item lies in between 
religious and the racial clusters. Church defaulters—individuals who 
a religious affiliation, but attend church rarely or never—were 
in the Dutch sample. The loading for these individuals falls 
the ambit of the racialist cluster. Data on church affiliation and 
nce were not available for the English sample. 
me further demographic variables (age, sex, class, and education) were 
collected for the Dutch and New Zealand samples, and age and education 

the English sample; all of the English subjects were male, The loadings 
, class, and education! in the New Zealand sample indicate that 
оп of older working class males is closer to the racialist rather than to 
religious cluster of items. In the Dutch and New Zealand samples none 


are defined by religious and racial-punitive items, respectively. In 
se cultures these factors are naturally orthogonal. Total C-score has 
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It is probable that individuals who have a formal attachment to a 
church, but who are not involved in any active way in the life of their 
church, tend to be conservative across the board; the inverse is true of 
individuals who are free of religious attachments, who tend to hold largely 
nonconservative attitudes (11). We have previously shown, with the use of 
data from a national random sample of the population of England and 
Wales (7), that the majority of the English population who have a 
superficial affiliation to the established church, but rarely attend services, 
also tend to be prejudiced against black immigrants. Individuals of all 
denominations who attend church regularly were significantly less pre- 
judiced. 

There exists in these three cultures, it appears, a significant minority of 
individuals who are both religiously conservative and who are actively 
involved with the life of their church. The ideologies of religion as emanat- 
ing from the pulpit are by and large those of charity and tolerance, so one 
would expect individuals who take religion seriously to be tolerant in 
racial, military, and punitive matters. There are important historical and 
cultural exceptions to this generalization (2,3,9), but it appears that in 
several cultures there is a significant minority who are both conservative on 
religious and moral issues and not conservative on issues concerning race 
relations, militarism, and the treatment or punishment of deviant 
minorities. Since, however, the large majority of the population has only a 
superficial attachment to religion, while endorsing conservative opinions in 
the realms of religion, morality, militarism, and race relations, the analysis 
of C-scale responses, even of homogeneous groups like students, will reveal 
the general factor. 

This view is supported by the examination of the first, un rotated compo- 
nent in all three samples: in each case an important general factor emerged 
according to the criteria outlined by Wilson (10). A higher order rotation 
was carried out on the English sample, and this too supports the view that 
a general factor underlies the patterning of the data. The higher order 
solution defined first a cluster of religious and puritanical items with à 
C-scale loading of .47; and second, a cluster of militaristic, racialist, and 
punitive items with a C-scale loading of .68. These two factors correlated 
.34 with one another. These results are similar to those obtained from the 
higher order rotation of the C-scale for a more demographically 
heterogeneous English sample (1). 
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SUMMARY 


The relationships between the family and bilingual socialization of the 
child are explored in this sociolinguistic study of a sample of preschool 
Chinese children. In a bilingual setting, we are able to answer the question: 
How important is the family as a socializing agent in a situation when it is 
not supported and reinforced by the extrafamilial sources? In this study, it 
is found that, besides the general language orientation of the family, 
parental attitudes and behaviors regarding the two languages involved are 
significant variables related to the relative bilingual proficiency of the child. 
The findings support the general belief that the family is an important 
socializing agent for the language learning of the preschool child, although 
its influence seems to decrease with the increase of the age of the child. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It is generally agreed among social psychologists that language as a 
system of symbols is part of a culture, and that language acquisition is part 
of the socialization process involving and resulting from social interaction. 
Left completely on his own without the stimulating effort of other people in 
his life, the child would be completely without speech. More than that, it is 
not just any “other people” who are going to be effective in their stimula- 
tion. Rather, it is the “significant other,” the parents being most significant 
of all in the child’s early life, and the kinds of relationships with the 
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significant other that would have much to do with the development and 
facility of language learning. This is supported by a number of studies that 
focus on the role played by the family in the language socialization of the 
child (1,2,3,4,7,8,9, 10, 11, 12,13, 14, 15). 

However, most studies of this type share two important limitations. One 
is that the factor of individual difference has not been controlled. One 
cannot be sure that children from different settings are similar in their 
potential language abilities. As a result, any comparison of language differ- 
ences is hard to make. On the other hand, the importance of the family has 
not been “isolated” from other environmental factors. This is due to the 
fact that language influences from different sources in the environment are 
consistent with those from the family. Consequently, the impact of the 
family is reinforced by the influences of peer group, school, mass media, 
etc. We really do not know how important the family is without the 
support of other socializing agents. 

It is within this context that the setting of bilingual development may 
contribute to the understanding of language socialization. First of all, if we 
take the relative proficiency of the two languages for a child as the lan- 
guage variable, we will be rid of the factor of individual differences. In this 
case, our concern is whether and why a certain individual is better in one 
language or equally proficient in both languages. We will not be concemed 
with the absolute ability in either language of the individual. 

Besides, a bilingual setting involving the family that uses a different 
language from the community in general provides us with a rare situation 
wherein we can clearly distinguish the part of language socialization played 
by the family from the part played by the extrafamilial sources. This is 
possible because the latter are now seen as constants and we can simply 
measure the relative bilingual proficiency of the child and assess the role 
played by the family in language socialization. 


B. METHODOLOGY 
1. Sample 


The sample of this study was composed of 47 preschool Chinese children 
from 44 families in the Twin Cities area. The group of families was 
selected from two Chinese resident directories published by the 
American-Chinese groups in Minnesota. This sample was believed to ШЧ 
clude all families, except some cases of refusals, that satisfied the following 
requirements: (a) the family had at least one child between ages 2-4 (0 6 
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(b) the major language used within the family setting was one of the 
Chinese dialects, and not English; (c) it was a complete family with both 
husband and wife present and living in the same household; (d) both 
husband and wife were foreign-born Chinese; and (e) the parents and the 
subject child in our sample had been in the United States for at least one 


year. 

The 47 children in the sample were evenly distributed in age from 30 to 
12 months, with an average of 48.13, or about four years of age. Twenty- 
five (53.1 percent) of them were male, and 22 (46.8 percent) were female. 
The age and sex distributions of the sample seemed to be well-balanced. 
Most (89.4 percent) of the children were native-born, with only five (10.6 
percent) of the 47 children born in Taiwan. The average months of experi- 
ence in the United States for the total sample was 45.13 months. The 
parents were highly educated and were mostly professional job holders. 
The sample family group was believed to be of typically upper-middle class 
socioeconomic status. 


2. Hypotheses 


The dependent variable, and thus the key concern, of this study was the 
relative bilingual proficiency of the two languages involved: English and 
Chinese. It was hypothesized that the following family variables were 
related to the relative bilingual proficiency of the child: (a) general language 
orientation toward the two languages in the family, (b) national identity of 
the parents, (c) parental attitude toward two languages, (d) language in- 
teraction between husband and wife, and (e) language interaction between 
parent and child. Besides, variable (f, age of the child, was also 
hypothesized to be related to the relative bilingual proficiency, since the 
child's contacts with the extrafamilial environment tend to increase with 
the increase of age. 

Of these variables, the first is concerned with the relative status of two 
languages in the family in general. Independent variables (b) and (c) con- 
cern the parental attitudes directly or indirectly related to the two lan- 
guages. Variables (d) and (e) involve parental behaviors regarding the two 
languages. 

Various techniques of data collection were used in the study. First of all, 
а questionnaire was developed to obtain factual data regarding the family 
and the child in general. An intensive interview was also carried out by the 
researcher. The focus of the interview was on the language development of 
the child and the feelings and attitudes of the parents toward the language 
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pattern of their child. The interviews were carried out mainly in Chinese 
(Mandarin or Taiwanese dialect). English was also used when the situation 
required. A cassette tape recorder was used during the interview with the 
permission of the interviewees. The complete interview was later translated 
into English by the researcher, who was also the interviewer. Since lan- 
guage is an issue of common concern to most Chinese parents in the United 
States and since the couples in our sample were mostly well educated, most 
couples were extremely cooperative in the whole process of data collection. 
Rapport was easily obtained. 

During the interview, the researcher was also able to make direct obser- 
vation with regard to the language actually used in the family. A rating of 
the oral bilingual balance of the child was also made. This rating was used 
as a validity test of the use of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
(PPVT), which is basically a test of the receptive ability, as an index of 
general language proficiency. The two forms of the PPVT, Chinese and 
English, were administered to the child at the end of each interview. 


4. The Dependent Variable 


The dependent variable of the present research is the relative bilingual 
proficiency of the child. This requires measurements of both Chinese and 
English language abilities. After a review of different language tests, the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) was accepted because of its 
simplicity, low cost, and established reliability (5). 

A crucial modification of the PPVT was made in this study, involving 
the translation of the Form B of the PPVT into Chinese. The translation 
was done with extreme care, assisted by graduate students in Education 
and Chinese Language. Although there are different Chinese dialects, they 
share a common written language, and for present purposes only single 
vocabulary items and not complete sentences were involved. After transla- 
tion and some modification of the Form B of the PPVT, two PPVT test 
forms were used, one in English and the other in Chinese. The order of the 
two forms was alternated from subject to subject. Each child in the sample 
then received two scqres after the tests. They are labeled the pPVT-E 
(English vocabulary score) and the PPVT-C (Chinese vocabulary score): 

In order to measure the relative proficiency of two languages of a child, 
the following formula was derived: 


Bilingual Ratio (BR) = [(PPVT-E) — (РРУТ-С)] + [(PPVT-E) + 
(PPVT-C)]. 


——— we 
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The value of the BR as derived from the above formula was then used as a 
measurement of the dependent variable, relative bilingual proficiency of 
the child. From the formula, the BR has a value of zero when an indi- 
vidual is equally proficient in the two languages. A positive BR means the 
individual is more proficient in English than in Chinese; while a negative 
value means more proficiency in Chinese than in English. The possible 
values of BR range from —1 to +1. In either extreme case, the individual is 
in fact monolingual. 

There was one limitation in using the PPVT as a test of general language 
abilities, since the latter should include not just "receptive ability," but also 
proficiencies in reading, writing, and speaking a certain language. As a 
result, the validity of using the PPVT score as an index of general language 
proficiency was questioned. In order to answer the above question, other 
independent evaluations of the relative language abilities of the child were 
obtained. The results of these independent evaluations made by parents 
and by the interviewer were then compared with the BR. 

The parents were requested to evaluate the relative “general language 
ability” of their child with one of the three categories, “more proficient in 
Chinese,” “more proficient in English,” and “both languages about equal.” 
А t test shows that children who were evaluated by parents as “more 
proficient in Chinese” in general language uses were significantly lower in 
their BR than children rated as “more proficient in English” ( = 6.03, df = 
33, p > .001.) i 

Validity of the use of the BR is again supported by an independent rating 
made by the interviewer at the time of the interview regarding the oral 
bilingual balance of the child. A x? analysis shows the association between 
“oral bilingual balance” and the BR was substantial and highly significant 
f= 28.144, df = 1, 6 = 1182) СЕ 5616; 2 < .001.) 


C. FINDINGS 

1. Family Language Orientation 
The first hypothesis was concerned with the relationship between the 
general family bilingual orientation and the relative bilingual proficiency of 
the child. In order to measure the independent variable, a modified form of 
the Hoffman Bilingual Schedule (6) was used. 

The Hoffman Bilingual Schedule consists of some questions about the 
language behaviors in the family. On each question the subject has the 
choice of five answers: never, sometimes, often, mostly, and always, indi- 
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cating the relative use of one language as compared with the use of another 
in each specific situation. The five choices are then given the values of, 
respectively, zero, 10, 20, 30, and 40. The average of all the questions 
answered is designated the “family bilingual score” (FBS), which therefore 
ranges from zero to 40. A high score indicates a family language back- 
ground characterized by a foreign language, in this case Chinese, at the 
expense of English. 

With regard to the hypothesis concerned, the data showed a substantial 
negative correlation (Pearson’s у = —.645, p = .001, N = 46,) between the 
Family Bilingual Score (FBS) and the bilingual ratio (BR) of the child, 
indicating that children from families that were more oriented toward 
Chinese language were likely to be more proficient in Chinese than in 
English. 

It was suspected that since the FBS might be negatively related to the 
age of the child, the relationship between the FBS and the BR might 
actually be spurious. Thus, we held the age of the child constant and 
obtained the partial correlation between the FBS and the BR. The negative 
correlation remained substantial and significant (partial correlation = 
—.652, р = .001, N = 46). 

As the BR was composed of two elements, the PPVT-E and the 
PPVT-C, we also wished to know their respective relationships with the 
FBS. The FBS was again substantially correlated with the PPVT-C (r = 
.573, p = .001, N = 46), while the correlation between FBS and the 
PPVT-E was small and insignificant (r = .159, p = .151, N = 46). This 
finding must mean that the family environment was an important factor 
influencing the Chinese language ability of the child, but had little to do 
with the English language. Other factors in the environment should also be 
considered to account for language ability in English. 


2. National Identity of the Parent 


As the issue of national identity was a sensitive one, we had to rely 0? 
some indirect indicators to test this hypothesis. The general rationale 
behind the hypothesis was that the national identity and thus the future 
plan of the parent would have much to do with the learning of tw? 
languages of the child. The parent who intended to assimilate totally into 
the American society might not care much about the Chinese languag& 
ability of his child. On the other hand, if a parent planned to go back ® 
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China in the future, he would probably try very hard to teach Chinese in 
the family. 

First of all, children with parents who had become United States citizens 
tended to be higher in their BR. The average BR for children from citizen 
families was significantly higher than children from families with perma- 
nent resident status (£ = 3.487, df = 20, p < .005). The finding is not really 
conclusive as a number of important variables, such as age of the child, 
birth order of the child, and years of parental experience in the United 
States, were not controlled in the study. Further controls, however, were 
not possible because of the size of the sample. 

The longer the parent had been in the United States, the higher the BR 
of the child. The correlation coefficients between the child’s BR and both 
the father’s and mother’s years in the United States were .422 and .392, 
respectively, and both were significant. When the age of the child was held 
constant and partial correlations of the above variables were obtained the 
strength of relationships (r) remained about the same, .379 and .335, 
respectively. 

Children from families that always served Chinese food tended to be 
more proficient in Chinese than those from other families ( = 2.47, df = 
24, p < .025). Most children, however, were reported to appreciate both 
American and Chinese food about equally. A comparison of two extreme 
groups was made, and the result was not significant. The explanation is 
that the kind of food preferred by the child indicated only the preferred 
taste of the child, while the kind of food served in the family reflected 
cultural preference of the parents. 


3. Parental Attitude Toward Languages 


It was hypothesized that if the parent believes one language is more 


important than the other for his child, then the attitude of this significant 
d thus the 


other would influence the learning of the two languages ап 
relative bilingual proficiency of the child. In order to test the hypothesis, 
the parents were asked to evaluate the relative importance of the two 
languages for their child, “now and in the future.” Many parents tried to 
avoid a direct answer to this question, saying either they were equally 
important or simply refusing to project any judgment in the future. How- 
ever, most parents did make a choice between the two languages. A ¢ test 
was made to compare the average BR of children from the two extreme 
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groups, and the result was statistically significant (¢ = 2.16, df =8, p< 
.05). 


4. Language Used Between Husband and Wife 


During language socialization, the child learns from the language model 
he is exposed to. Consequently, the kind of language used between the 
father and the mother is believed to have much influence on the language 
learning of the child. This hypothesis was supported by the data which 
showed there was a moderate positive correlation (x? = 7.93, df = 1, ¢? = 
.411, C = .380, p < .01) between the kind of language used between the 
parents and the BR of their child. 


5. Language Used Between Parent and Child 


If the conversation between the parents is an important model for the 
child, the language used by the parents in their conversation with the child 
is more important. This hypothesis was tested by comparing the language 
used by the parents toward the child and the child’s BR. There were 
substantial positive correlations between the language used by the father 
toward his child and his child's BR (x? = 21.498, df = 1, $? = .676,С = 
.560, р < .001). With regard to mother-child interaction, the correlation 
was also substantial (x? = 16.338, df = 1, $? = .590, С = .508, p < .001). 

Thus the data supported the hypothesis that the more often the parent 
uses Chinese in his conversation with the child, the more likely the latter 1S 
more proficient in Chinese than in English. However, we should also take 
note of the fact that when the child uses more and more English in his 
conversation with the parent, the parent may also be influenced ап 
respond more in English. 

Other than conversation between the parent and the child, another 
important language influence comes from the reading of a storybook by the 
parent. The difference between the average BRs of the group who were 
read to in English and the ones read to in both English and Chinese Was 
found to be significant at the .005 confidence level (t = 3.07, df = 2% 
indicating that the child tended to be more proficient in the language used 
by the parent in storyreading. The parent, of course, might have tended (0 
read to the child in a language in which the child was more proficient and 
thus could understand better. 
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6. Age of the Child 


We hypothesized that when the child gets older, his contact with the 
extrafamilial environment tends to increase and so he is likely to be more 
proficient in English than in Chinese. In fact, age was significantly related 
fo the BR (r = .274, p = .033, N = 47), the PPVT-E (r = .710,} = .001, 
N = 47), and the PPVT-C (r = .334, p = .001, Л = 47) of the child. The 
strongest correlation was between age and the PPVT-E. This indicates that 
the increase of age was substantially correlated with the increase of 
proficiency in English, while not so strongly related to the PPVT-C and the 
BR. 

As already indicated, the FBS was most closely related to the PPVT-C. 
The last finding suggests that an age increase means mainly an increase of 
the PPVT-E. Together these two results further support our assumption 
that as the child grows older, there appear to be more extrafamilial ele- 
ments working for the improvement of the English language ability. The 
partial correlation between age and the BR with the FBS held constant, 
moreover, is significant (r = .298, p = 024, N = 47); this correlation is 
slightly higher than that without the control of the FBS variable. This 
should be read to mean that, when the intrafamilial influence was held 
constant, older children tended to be more proficient in English than in 
Chinese. The source of such influence had to be from extrafamilial envi- 
ronment. 


D. CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSION 


The present study purported to investigate the bilingual pattern and its 
variations among preschool Chinese children in the Twin Cities area. The 
findings generally supported the notion that the family is influential in the 
bilingual socialization of the child. The family variables found to have 
h the bilingual pattern of the child can be 


significant relationships wit | CEA 
classified into two general categories: the behavioral and the attitudinal. 
child tended to be more proficient in 


For the first category, it was found the : : 

Chinese than in English when the general language orientation of the 
family was Chinese, when the parents used more Chinese in the conversa- 
tion between themselves and in their conversation with the child, and 
when the parents used more Chinese in reading stories to the child. The 
results are conclusive and understandable, since the interactional experi- 
ences of the preschool child center around the family, and the parents 
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remain important models of identification for him. Thus, behaviorally, the 
more a language is used in the family interaction, the more likely the child 
is more proficient in that language. 

One variable relating to the attitude of the parents directly involved the 
parents’ evaluation of the relative importance of a language for the child, 
The child tended to be more proficient in the language which was also 
evaluated by his parents to be more important. The language attitude of 
the parents was reflected in family interactions and perceived by the child, 
Indirectly related to the language attitude was the national identity of the 
parents. The data showed that the child tended to be more proficient in 
English than in Chinese when the parents were naturalized citizens, when 
the parents had more years of experience in the United States, and when 
more American food was served in the family. The language identity thus 
was found closely related to the national identity. | 

A closer investigation of the relationships between the family language 
orientation, quantified as the FBS, and the child's proficiencies in two 
languages revealed that the former was substantially correlated with the 
Chinese proficiency, while its correlation with the English score was 
neither high nor statistically significant. This result seems to indicate that 
the influence of the family was reflected more in increasing the language 
ability of the child in Chinese, rather than in inhibiting the child's learning 
of English. 

The age of the child was substantially correlated with the English score, 
while only moderately correlated with his Chinese score. This indicates 
that the child's expansion of experiences with age involves more and more 
extrafamilial contacts, and thus leads to advancement in English 
proficiency. The family may be influential in language socialization, but 
not dominant. When the child gets older and the extrafamilial sources 
become more important in the satisfaction of his basic needs, the relative 
impact of the family tends to decline. 
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AGGRESSIVE REACTIONS TO A FRUSTRATING PHONE CALL* 
The University of New Mexico 


Mary B. HARRIS 


SUMMARY 


Ninety male and female Chicano and Anglo Ss were called by six Es 
who were either polite or aggressive and had either called and hung up 
previously or not. No differences due to sex or ethnic background of Ss 
were found nor any effect of a previous ring. However, Ss called by a male 
E or by an aggressive E were more aggressive as evidenced by their tone of 
voice at the beginning and end of the call, their comments, and E's overall 
impression. Particularly in the aggressive condition, but even in the polite 
condition, Ss increased the aggressiveness of their tone of voice from 
beginning to end of the call. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Although the last decade has seen a great expansion in the amount of 
research done on human aggression, the great majority of experimental 
research has been done in the laboratory, often with such relatively 
artificial dependent measures as the delivery of bogus electric shock, hitting 
a plastic clown, or responses to а questionnaire. A few recent attempts to 
demonstrate that variables that affect aggression in a laboratory situation 
are also operative in the field have indicated that status (2) and sex of the 
frustrating agent (1,3), sex of the S (2,3), and modeling of aggression (3,4), 
can affect such reactions as honking at а stalled car or bicycle blocking 
one’s path (1,2,3), and making rude remarks to someone who drops IBM 
cards on S's feet (4), butts in line in front of him, or bumps into him (3). 

The present study attempted to extend the meager field research on 
aggression to deal with a new topic: reactions to a wrong number on the 
telephone. Male and female Anglo Es called Chicano and Anglo Ss, aggres- 
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sively or politely asking to speak to Pat and why the number was wrong. 
Since no previous research on aggression had looked at differences between 
Chicanos and Anglos, no predictions about this factor were made. How- 
ever, it was expected that Ss exposed to an aggressive caller would respond 
more aggressively than those talking to a polite caller, as both modeling 
and provocation theories of aggression would suggest. The large number of 
previous studies indicating that men are more aggressive than women 
would suggest that male Ss would be more aggressive than female ones. 
Since one previous study (1) found that female frustrators elicited more 
aggression and others (3) found a tendency for more aggression to be 
directed against men, it was not clear whether male or female callers could 
be expected to elicit more aggressive responses. 

An additional factor investigated was the presence or absence of a 
previous call and hang-up. Such a call would constitute a frustration, in 
the sense of S’s being blocked from the goal of speaking to someone on the 

. phone, as well as being generally considered quite irritating. It was there- 
fore predicted that Ss who received a prior call and hang-up would subse- 
quently be more aggressive than those who had not. 


B. METHOD 


1. Es and Ss 


Es were four females and two males, four of whom were enrolled in and 
one of whom was teaching a graduate seminar in aggression; the sixth was 
a friend of another student in the course. The 90 Ss were people selected 
more-or-less at random from the telephone book; approximately half had 
Anglo surnames and half had Chicano surnames. Es were assigned differ- 
ent sections from the phone book to sample. Although sex of S could not be 
assigned, since any adult answering the telephone was counted as а $0 
ject, it happened that 45 Ss were female and 45 were male. Voice of S was 
coded as Chicano, Anglo, ?, or other; only 5s who were classified as Anglo 
or Chicano by both voice and surname were used in the analyses © 
Chicano-Anglo differences. Each E attempted to run approximately equal 
numbers of Ss in all conditions. 


2. Procedure 


A detailed instruction sheet was given and explained to all Es. Al! ah 
were made between 7 and 9:30 p.m.; children who answered wer? m 
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counted as Ss. In the previous ring conditions, E called the number and 
hung up as soon as the phone was answered, then called back immediately. 
In the aggressive and polite conditions E adopted a rude or polite tone of 
voice and read the appropriate version of a five-part speech, pausing to 
hear and record S’s comments between parts. The polite version went as 
follows: “1. Hello. Is Pat there? 2. Oh gosh. Are you sure? 3. I’m sorry to 
bother you, but could you tell me what number this is? 4. Oh gosh. m 
sure that’s the number he/she (same sex as E) gave me. 5. Gosh, I just don’t 
understand.” The aggressive version: 41. Hello. Is Pat there? 2. Really? 
Are you sure? 3. Well, what number is this anyway? 4. Are you kidding 
me? That's the number he/she gave me. 5. Look, what's going on here, 
anyway?" After Ss response to part 5, the experiment was concluded and E 
apologized and hung up. 


3. Scoring 


Individual data sheets, filled out as the call was made, recorded sex of E 
and $, whether surname of 5 was Chicano or Anglo, and whether his voice 
was Chicano, Anglo, ? or other, as well as whether E was polite or 
aggressive with or without a previous ring. Dependent measures included 
the duration of the call (in seconds); at what point in the speech, if any, S 
hung up; and ratings on a seven-point scale ranging from 1 (extremely 
polite) to 7 (extremely aggressive) of S ^s tone of voice at the beginning and 
end of the call, S’s comments, and E's overall impression of S. The callers 
also wrote down S's comments as best they could, but they were not always 
able to record them completely. Data sheets were checked to be sure that 
the comments matched the ratings and that there were no obvious dis- 
crepancies in how different Es interpreted similar comments. However, 
there was no way to compensate for the fact that Es were aware of Ss’ 


experimental conditions. 


C. RESULTS 


Because there were not equal numbers of Ss in all conditions, data were 
analyzed by means of 2 (aggressive vs. polite) X 2 (previous ring or no) X 2 


(Sex of E) x 2 (sex of S) unweighted means analyses of variance. Because 


two of the Es recorded duration of the call only to the nearest minute and 
ded, the analysis for duration was 


duration of one other call was not recor апа c i 
based on only 73 Ss. This analysis revealed no significant main or interac- 
tion effects of any variables. The analysis of variance for hang-ups indi- 
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cated that Ss called by a male E hung up significantly sooner than those | 
called by a female E (F — 10.037, df = 1/74, p < .01), with no other 
significant main or interaction effects. The unweighted means analysis of 
S's tone of voice at the beginning of the call indicated that those called by a 
male caller (Е = 13.800, df = 1/74, р < .001) and those in the aggressive 
condition (Е = 7.652, df = 1/74, p <,.01) were more aggressive, with no 
other significant effects. The analysis of tone of voice at the end revealed 
these effects even more strongly (F for caller = 18.939, df = 1/74, p < .001; 
F for aggression = 16.870, df = 1/74, p < .001), as well as a significant 
aggression by E interaction, indicating that male Es received far more 
aggression from S in the aggressive condition, whereas female Es received 
only slightly more. No other effects were significant. 

The unweighted means analysis of variance of the comments made by $ 
also showed highly significant effects of sex of Е (Е = 12.981, df = 1/74, 
<.001) and aggression (F = 12.954, df = 1/74, p < .001), indicating again 
that male callers and aggressive callers elicited more aggressive responses. 
There was also a significant ring by sex of S interaction (F = 4.099, df = 
1/74, p < .05), indicating that female Ss gave more aggressive comments in | 
the previous ring condition and males gave slightly more aggressive com 
ments in the no previous ring condition. The analysis of E's overall impres 
sion of S’s aggressiveness revealed the same pattern as that of S’s tone of 
voice at the end of the study: male callers (Е = 19.716, df = 1/74, P <.001) 
and aggressive callers (F = 17.054, df = 1/74, p < .001) received more 
aggression, and an aggression by E interaction indicated that the difference 
between the aggressive and polite conditions was greater for male Es than 
for female Es (Е = 4.714, df = 1/74, p < .05); no other significant effects 
were found. 

Differences between the 33 Ss unequivocally identified as Chicano and 
the 40 unequivocally identified as Anglo were analyzed by à series of | 
tests, with the analysis for duration again including only data from Es who 
recorded duration in seconds. The analyses indicated that, although the 
means for Chicanos were always in the more aggressive direction, there 
were no significant differences between members of the two ethnic groups 
on the measures of duration (t = 1.489, df = 56), hang-up (t = -808, df= 
71), tone of voice at the beginning (t = 1.306, df = 71) or end ( = 517,0 
= 71), comments (t = .317, df = 71), or overall impression ( = 328, d ^ 
71). : 

The differences between the ratings of S’s tone of voice at the beginning 
and the end of the call were also tested by t tests. Even for those n 
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polite condition, their tone of voice was more aggressive at the end (t = 
2.34, df = 43, p < .05), and the effect was extremely significant for those in 
the aggressive condition (t = 5.65, df = 45, p < .001) and for all Ss 
combined (i = 5.60, df = 89, p < .001). 


D. DISCUSSION 


The primary hypothesis of the present study, that Ss exposed to an 
aggressive phone call would show more aggressive reactions, was definitely 
confirmed for their tone of voice, comments, and overall impression. How- 
ever, the failure of a previous ring to increase aggressiveness was unex- 
pected; only for comments of women Ss did a previous ring increase 
aggression. Nor were male Ss more aggressive than female Ss; in fact sex of 
subject was a factor only in the above-mentioned interaction, with males 
making more aggressive comments than females only where there was no 
previous ring. 

Sex of the caller, on the other hand, had a large effect. Ss speaking to 
male Es hung up on them sooner and made more aggressive comments in a 
more aggressive tone of voice for an overall impression of more aggressive- 
ness than those talking to female Es. Although there is no way to compare 
the actual voices of Ss, it seems unlikely that differences in Es’ perceptions 
account for these effects, since the comments written down by male and 
female Es are clearly different in aggressiveness. However, the fact that 
these data are based on only two male and four female Es suggests that 
generalization to other callers should be made with caution. These results 
are in line with those of Harris (3), in which there were tendencies in two 
experiments for more aggression to be directed against males than against 
females. . 

The lack of significant differences between Chicano and Anglo Ss is not 
surprising but should not be interpreted as definitive, since Chicanos were 
nonsignificantly more aggressive than Anglos on all measures, and it is 
possible that a more sensitive measure of aggression would have revealed 
differences. The fact that Ss in the aggressive condition had a much more 
aggressive tone of voice at the end of the call than at the beginning fits 
neatly with a modeling explanation, but the similar tendency for those in 
the polite condition does not. It appears that even when à caller is polite, 
his persistence may constitute a source of frustration for S and increase his 
subsequent aggressiveness. 


This study is certainly limited by the number of Es used, the restricted 
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nature of the aggressive stimulus (which was far, far milder than some of 
the unprintable reactions received), and the fact that the Es who did the 
ratings were aware of Ss’ experimental conditions. Ethical considerations 
precluded using more aggressive comments or taping the phone calls for 
later “blind” scoring. However, in view of the fact that all Es found 
evaluating comments and tone of voice quite easy and that their written 
records of the comments and evaluations seemed to agree, it seems reason- 
able to take these results at face value. Reactions to a wrong number were 
likely to be far more aggressive to a caller who was aggressive or a male 
than to one who was polite or a female; however, the sex and ethnic 
background of S and the presence or absence of a previous ring appear to 
have had no effect. The study provides another confirmation that aggres- 
sive behavior outside the laboratory can be affected systematically by 
experimental manipulations. 
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THE EFFECTS OF APPEARANCE ON COMPLIANCE* 


Old Dominion University 
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PHILLIPS 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The effects of a solicitor's appearance on compliance to a request has 
been the subject of several recent studies in the United States. Some have 
used political requests, such as signing а petition, or accepting à 
candidate's leaflet, as the dependent variable (1,4). In general, this research 
has found that conventionally dressed, middle-class adults are less likely to 
comply to a request from someone whose appearance is deviant (i.e., 
resembling the public stereotype of the hippie") than from someone with a 
conventional appearance. Darley and Cooper speculate that subjects infer 
that a political request from a person with a hippie appearance is radical in 
nature and so refuse to comply with it. 

Other studies have used personal, nonpolitical requests, such as asking 
for change or for help in carrying bundles (2,3). Here too, the common 
finding is that people with a conventional appearance comply less when the 
solicitor is deviant in appearance, presumably because people do not wish 
to help someone dissimilar from themselves. à 

No study in this area has used an altruistic request, which is neither 
political nor self-serving. It was hypothesized that the appearance of the 
solicitor would have little, if any; effect on compliance when the request 
was altruistic, such as solicitation for charity. Political orientation would be 
irrelevant for such a request, and the target person should infer that the 
solicitor will not benefit personally from his compliance. 


B. METHOD 


To test these notions, a solicitor (male, age 20) approached every fifth 
person (with the stipulation that the person be over 30, as assessed by an 
independent observer) in а shopping center in a middle-income section ofa 
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Southern city. Half the time the solicitor wore conventional clothes (tie and 
jacket) and had short hair. Half the time, this same person dressed as a 
“hippie,” with a long-haired wig, sandals, jeans, etc. He changed his 
appearance after every 10 subjects, in a nearby men’s room. The solicitor 
alternated requests: half the time he asked for donations to a charity, 
Cystic Fibrosis, and half the time he asked for signatures for a petition 
calling for negotiations for a total disarmament treaty with the Soviet 
Union. A total of 360 people of both sexes were approached. 


C. RESULTS 


Contrary to prediction, a factorial chi square (5) revealed no dress by 
type of request interaction. Instead, a main effect for dress was obtained 
(x? = 17.04, р < .001) with fewer people complying to the hippie solicitor 
(20%) than to the straight solicitor (41%) regardless of the type of request. 
People also complied more to the request for a signature than to a request 
for a donation (37% to 24%, x? = 5.89, p < .02). 

In conclusion, this study increases the generality of the “appearance and 
compliance” finding. The fact that the request was altruistic made no 
difference: middle-class Americans (over age 30) still complied less when 
the solicitor was deviant (ie., "hippie") in appearance than when his 
appearance was conventional. 
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THE RELATION OF BIRTH ORDER, SOCIAL CLASS, AND NEED 
ACHIEVEMENT TO INDEPENDENT JUDGMENT* 


University of Missouri—St. Louis 


W. Ray RHINE! 


SUMMARY 


One hundred twenty-eight fifth- and sixth-grade girls were randomly 
assigned to eight experimental groups according to birth order, social class, 
and level of achievement arousal, In a simulated-group social-influence 
situation, half of the girls performed a metronome counting task under low 
achievement arousal and half under high achievement arousal. Significant 
differences in mean independent judgment were found only among the 
middle-class groups, with firstborns making fewer independent judgments 
than later borns under low achievement arousal and more under high 
achievement arousal. Birth order does not appear to have the same impact 
on social behavior in different social classes. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Differences in the behavior of first- and later borns in social influence 
situations have been reported in several studies (13, 18,24). These results 
have been attributed not to birth order per se, but to differing patterns of 
socialization for first- and later borns. The investigations have typically 
employed relatively homogeneous groups of middle-class college students 
and suburban children. However, social-class differences in the socializa- 
tion of children are well established (8,21). 

Several writers have questioned whether differences in the social be- 
havior of first- and later borns would be the same for all social classes 
(5,6,15). The implication is that birth order is an ecological variable that 
May have limited usefulness for predicting the social behavior of people 
from dissimilar sociological backgrounds. The purpose of this study was to 
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examine the generality of birth-order effects on independent judgment 
among middle- and lower-class fifth- and sixth-grade girls in a simulated- 
group social-influence situation. 

Middle-class parents inculcate higher levels of need achievement and 
need affiliation in firstborn than later-born children (4,16,17). These moti- 
vational differences between first- and later borns in the middle class have 
been linked to differences in their behavior in an experimental 
social-influence situation (12). Firstborns conformed more than later borns 
when conformity was instrumental to need affiliation, but firstborns con- 
formed less than later borns when conformity was opposed to need 
achievement. These results were consistent with the view that conformity 
is an instrumental behavior that results from the interaction of the strength 
of an individual's motives with his perception of the incentives available in 
a problem-solving situation (1,22,25). 

Two investigators have compared birth-order differences in need 
achievement among middle- and lower-class Ss. Rosen (14) studied the 
impact of birth order and social class on need achievement among more 
than 800 middle- and lower-class Ss. Among middle-class Ss, firstborns 
had higher need achievement than later borns, but there were no birth- 
order differences in need achievement among lower-class Ss. The results of 
а more recent study in India (11) agreed with Rosen's findings. Among 
Indian middle-class Ss, firstborns verbalized significantly higher need 
achievement than later borns, but there were no birth-order differences in 
verbalized need achievement among lower-class Ss. In both the United 
States and India, the socializing influences that produce differences in need 
achievement between first- and later borns appear to be present in the 
middle class but not in the lower class. The results of these two studies 
indicate that the strength of need achievement is determined by the interac- 
tion between birth order and social class. Thus, predictions of differences 
in need achievement and social behavior cannot be based solely on ordinal 
position of birth. 

The present study investigated the effects of birth order, social class, and 
level of achievement arousal on the performance of a metronome counting 
task in a simulated-group social-influence situation. Low and high 
achievement arousal conditions were established by administering "task 
and "test" instructions, a procedure employed in several previous studies: 
It was predicted that for the total sample there would be no differences in 
independent judgment among birth-order, social-class, and achievement 
arousal groups. Among middle-class Ss, it was predicted that firstborns 
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would display less independent judgment than later borns when agreement 
with false group norms was instrumental to need affiliation (low achieve- 
ment arousal), but that firstborns would display more independent judg- 
ment than later borns when disagreement with false group norms was 
instrumental to need achievement (high achievement arousal). As a result 
of the absence of birth-order differences in need achievement among 
lower-class Ss, it was predicted that first- and later borns would not differ 
in their performance of the counting task under either low or high 
achievement arousal. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


A total of 128 fifth- and sixth-grade white girls were assigned randomly 
to eight experimental groups (V = 16) in a 2 x 2X 2 factorial design with 
two levels of birth order (first vs. later), social class (lower vs. middle), and 
achievement arousal (low vs. high.? Social-class membership was deter- 
mined by computing for each girl an index based on the father’s occupation 
and the family residential area (10). 


2. Apparatus and Procedure 


The simulated group technique has been described in detail by Iscoe, 
Williams, and Harvey (7). Briefly, the experimental stimuli were 36 series 
of metronome clicks delivered at the rate of 100 per minute. The number of 
clicks in each series ranged from 5 to 39. In groups of four, Ss were tested 
in two conditions, Alone and Group. The social-influence procedure was 
not present during the 12 trials in the Alone condition. In the 24 trials of 
the Group condition, each girl heard in sequence the experimental stimulus 


and three simulated responses. The four Ss responded simultaneously when 
— 


rogram. For the middle-class group, the me: 1 
yere 11630, 6.91, and 6.34, жеке The lower-class group had comparatively BS ag 
mean scores of 102.27, 5.49, and 5.16 for 10, reading, and arithmetic, respectively. For 8 

iddle-class group, the mean number of brothers, sisters, and total siblings was 1.11, .97, an 
2.08, respectively. The mean number of brothers, sisters, and total Sd 
group was 1.34, 1.53, and 2.87, respectively. The personal adjustment and aural acuity o 
fach S was within normal limits, according to school reports. 
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a signal light was flashed in all four booths. Twelve of the Group trials 
were critical trials and 12 were noncritical. In the critical trials, the three 
simulated background voices gave uniformly incorrect answers which var- 
ied by 1, 2, or 3 clicks from the actual number; in the noncritical trials the 
three voices gave a veridical count. All Ss included in this study demon- 
strated ability to perform the counting task without error over the last four 
trials in the Alone condition. The independent judgment score for each 
pupil was the total number of disagreements with the background voices 
over the 24 test trials in the Group condition. 


C. RESULTS 


The means and standard deviations for eight experimental groups are 
presented in Table 1. The results of the three-way analysis of variance 
(birth order x social class X achievement arousal) of independent judg- 
ment scores for the total sample (V = 128) revealed no significant main 
effects or interactions. However, the triple order interaction F value (F = 
2.42, df = 1/120, p < .12) suggested that the task instructions produced 
different results for first- and later borns in the lower- and middle-class 
groups. Accordingly, separate 2 х 2 analyses of variance (birth order X 
achievement arousal) of independent judgment scores were performed for 
each social-class group (V = 64). Neither the main effects nor the interac- 
tion approached significance among lower-class Ss. Among the middle- 
class 5s, the main effects were not significant, but the predicted interaction 
of birth order and achievement arousal was significant (F = 4.95, df = 
1/60, р < .05). 

Differences in independent judgment between first- and later borns wert 
in the expected direction in both experimental conditions. Among middle- 
class Ss under low achievement arousal, firstborns (M = 3.12) exercised 


TABLE 1 Sy 

MEAN INDEPENDENT JUDGMENT SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR BIRTH-ORDE 

Groups 
Low achievement High achievement 
arousal arous; 

Groups M SD M 50 
Middle class 6 
Firstborn 3.13 3.28 6.63 4 

Later born 7.06 4.53 5.69 ў 
Lower class 4,36 
Firstborn 5.88 5.68 4.63 5.30 

Later born 6.31 5.14 5.63 - 
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independent judgment less than later borns (М = 7.06), and the mean 
difference was significant ( = 3.78, df = 15, p < .01) Under high 
achievement arousal, the results were reversed, and firstborns (M = 6.63) 
exercised independent judgment more than later borns (M - 5.69). 
Among the lower-class Ss, the performance of birth-order groups was 
similar in each achievement arousal condition. 

Increasing the level of achievement arousal had the effect of greatly 
increasing the mean rate of independent judgment for middle-class 
firstborns, but the performance of the other three birth-order groups was 
similar under both low and high achievement arousal. The mean indepen- 
dent judgment for middle-class firstborns under low achievement arousal 
(M = 3.12) more than doubled under high achievement arousal (M = 6.63), 
and the mean difference was significant ( = 3.54, df = 15, p < .01). In 
contrast, mean independent judgment scores for middle-class later borns 
and for both lower-class birth-order groups showed a small decrease under 
high achievement arousal. Pearson product-moment correlations for the 
total sample and for both social-class groups indicated that initial counting 
accuracy in the Alone condition, CA, IQ, achievement in reading and 
arithmetic, number of brothers, number of sisters, or total siblings, had no 
Systematic relation to performance. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results support those who have questioned whether birth order is an 
adequate predictor of social behavior (9). Middle-class first- and later borns 
differed in mean independent judgment, but the direction of differences 
was specific to the interaction of motives and incentives in the influence 
situation (12,22). Firstborns gave fewer independent judgments than 
later borns when agreement with false group norms was instrumental to 
need affiliation; firstborns gave more independent judgments than 


‘later borns when disagreement with false group norms was instrumental to 


need achievement. There were no birth-order differences in independent 
judgment among groups of lower-class girls or among the total sample 
comprising girls from both social classes. These results indicate that social 
dass mediated the impact of birth order on behavior in social-influence 
Situations. 

The absence of birth-order differences in a social-influence situation 
among the lower-class Ss in the present study is consistent with the results 
of two previous studies. In those investigations of the effects of social 
influence, there were no birth-order differences in independent judgment 
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among either Puerto Rican boys (3) or coast guard recruits (17). Both of 
those studies appear to have employed informal controls for social class by 
selecting subjects from ethnic and occupational groups that may have 
contained a majority of persons from the lower class. 

Previous research on the behavior of first- and later borns in 
social-influence situations has indicated that firstborns display less inde- 
pendent judgment than later borns, that firstborns display more indepen- 
dent judgment than laterborns, and that there are no differences. All three 
of these results occurred in the present study. The diverse findings oppose 
the naive assumption that one birth-order group will always exercise more, 
or less, independent judgment than another across all social-class, cultural, 
and ethnic groups and across all social-influence situations. It is more likely 
that individuals, whether firstborn or later born, engage in independent 
judgment or agreement with false group norms to the extent that the 
behavior appears to be instrumental to valued reinforcements, whether 
need affiliation or need achievement. Thus, differences in the results of 
various studies may reflect actual differences among both the populations 
and the procedures employed. 

How should the birth-order variable be employed to contribute to re- 
Search on social development? Adler emphasized the significance of birth 
order for personality development, but he also cautioned against attribut- 
ing a determinism to birth order. He wrote, “It is not, of course, the child's 
number in the order of successive births which influences his character, but 
the situation into which he is born and the way in which he interprets it" 
(2, p. 377). Sears (19), contended that ordinal position could be only à 
starting point for the study of differences in social behavior. “Ultimately,” 
Sears wrote, "explanations of an individual's behavior must be driven back 
to the exact circumstances of his rearing and to the immediate situational 
forces acting on him" (19, p. 398). 

Birth order is an ecological variable that summarizes imprecisely a large 
number of empirical differences between first- and later borns, Unfortu- 
nately, investigators have often generalized these birth-order differences 
beyond both the sociological groups and the experimental situations in 
which the data were obtained. The consequence has been an accumulation 
of apparently conflicting results that make theoretical integration difficult. 
There is an encouraging tendency in recent studies for investigators t° 
define birth order in terms of such variables as history of social reinforce- 
ment (23), level of self-concept (20), need affiliation, and need achievement. 
The empirical definition of birth order should increase the accuracy of 
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predictions of social behavior, since birth order as an independent variable 
can be linked more closely to the characteristics of the social situation in 
which performance is observed. As Adler and Sears have stated, the 
psychological meaning of birth order lies in the interaction between the 
strength of an individual’s motives and his perception of the social rein- 
forcements available in the situation. 
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AGGRESSION AND THE ATTRIBUTION PROCESS* 


University of New Mexico 
Mary B. Harris AND LILY C. HUANG 


SUMMARY 


The present study demonstrated that Ss who were led to believe that an 
external cause was responsible for their arousal at being yelled at behaved 
less aggressively than those who attributed their arousal as due to the 
insult. Ss were led to believe that listening to a loud noise would cause 
either arousal or irrelevant physiological symptoms; those in the arousal 
symptoms group subsequently were less aggressive to a confederate and 
reported themselves to be experiencing a greater degree of arousal than 
those in the irrelevant symptoms group. These results support Schachter's 
cognitive attribution theory of emotion and suggest its importance in ex- 
plaining aggressive behavior. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Aggressive behavior and its determinants is a topic which continues to be 
of great interest to psychologists (8, 12). Although much of the discussion of 
aggression has focussed on biological (8, 9), societal (12, 17), or personality 
(10) determinants, other studies have looked at such situational factors as 
Modeling (1, 5, 7), immediate prior frustration (4), and the presence of 
aggressive cues (2). One of the issues which arises in theorizing about 
aggressive behavior is its relationship to emotional states like anger or 
hostility and the importance of intent to injure in determining whether a 
Particular behavior should be considered aggressive (3, 8). Even though 
some theorists would consider an act which results in harm to another 
Performed without accompanying emotion to be aggressive (3), and it is 
generally considered that the emotion of anger may be present without any 
accompanying aggressive act, it seems to be generally accepted that the 
emotion of anger and aggressive behavior are highly correlated. For this 
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reason, the present study attempted to investigate the effects of situational 
determinants of S’s emotional state and subsequent aggressive behaviors. 

A number of recent experiments have attempted to investigate a theory 
suggested by Schachter (14, 15), and expressed in more detail by Ross, 
Rodin, and Zimbardo (13), which suggests that one’s emotional state is 
determined by both his level of physiological arousal and his cognitive 
explanation of this arousal. The results of these studies (11, 16) suggest that 
Ss who have a physical explanation for their arousal, such as a pill or 
inoculation, attribute their arousal to the physical “cause.” However, when 
no physiological cause of their arousal is obvious, people tend to interpret it 
as reflecting an emotion, with the particular emotion felt being determined 
by environmental factors. 

The present study was designed to test this theory by providing Ss witha 
stimulus to anger, after having previously given some of them a physiologi- 
cal explanation for their feeling arousal. It was predicted that those who 
could interpret their arousal as one of the effects of exposure to a loud noise 
would subsequently become less angered and behave less aggressively than 
those led to believe that exposure to the noise would not cause arousal 
symptoms. In addition, the effects of sex of S and of the confederate who 
behaved aggressively toward S were varied, to see whether or not the 
commonly reported finding of greater aggressiveness in men (8) would be 
obtained. It was also considered possible that less aggressive behavior 
would be directed against a woman, particularly by male Ss, than against à 
man. 

B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


Thirty-two men and 32 women who received participation credits as рай 
of their grade in an introductory psychology course served as Ss. The form 
on which the Ss signed up indicated that the study was on the effect of 
noise pollution on performance. Ten potential Ss who caught sight of the 
confederate before the experiment began were excluded from the study. 
The Ss were randomly assigned by sex to be in the Arousal Symptoms (AS) 
or Irrelevant Symptoms (IS) condition and in the male confederate OF 
female confederate condition, forming a 2 х 2 х 2 factorial design with 
eight Ss per cell. All Ss were run individually. 


2. Procedure 


The experiment was conducted in the International Center of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico in a room without a door. A young ma? 5 
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Anglo-American descent and a young woman of Chinese descent alternated 
in the roles of experimenter (E) , and confederate (C ).! After S appeared for 
the experiment, he was greeted by E and informed through a prewritten 
script that the purpose of the study was to investigate the important 
problem of noise pollution and its effect on peoples' performance. The noise 
pollution manipulation was identical to the one used in a previous study by 
Harris and Huang (6). S was exposed to a 10-second sample of noise, 
identified as the “the kind of sound you will be exposed to in the later test." 
The noise was a tape recorded mixture of sounds from fire engines, sirens, 
and machine drills and was judged by all who heard it as extremely loud 
and unpleasant. 


3. Symptoms Manipulation 


S was then told that this type of noise often produced side effects and 
was asked to pay particular attention to them, since they were the basis for 
the current experiment. At this point E looked at his (or her) random 
assignment table and discovered in what condition S was to be put. G 
remained completely blind as to the condition of the Ss until the experi- 
ment was over and the data were tabulated. Ss in the AS condition were 
given a description of the symptoms of noise pollution which corresponded 
to the typical state of physiological arousal; ie., tremor, palpitations, 
general visceral upset, and faster breathing. They were also given false 
information on typical scores on these measures purportedly found in 
previous research of the Rockefeller Medical Research Foundation, in 
order to make the manipulation more convincing. Ss in the IS condition 
were informed that the side effects of noise bombardment were general 
numbness, dull headache, a ringing sensation in the ears, and unusual 
weariness. Since these symptoms are not associated with general sympathe- 
tic nervous system arousal, presumably Ss in this condition could not 
attribute their arousal caused by C's subsequent rudeness to the noise. 
These Ss were given equivalent false information about the experimental 
findings of the Rockefeller Medical Research Foundation. 


All Ss were then handed a 67-item math test requiring computation, 
Which pretesting had revealed could not be completed in 15 minutes. They 
were told that they would be working on these problems under continuous 
noise bombardment for 15 minutes and that they would be filling out a 
questionnaire about their physiological state after exposure to the noise for 
15 minutes. A different form of the questionnaire was used for Ss in each 


! The authors would like to express their appreciation to Jim Hammons for his assistance in 


conducting the experiment. 
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manipulation group, with the appropriate symptoms for each group to be 
rated on a five-point rating scale. The questionnaire was left on the desk, 
in the plain view of the Ss throughout the experiment, in order to make the 
symptoms more salient to the Ss and the manipulation effect last longer. In 
fact, the Ss were not actually required to fill out this questionnaire. 

The E then turned on the tape, handed out the math test, and said that 
he (or she) could not take the noise arid would have to go to the library to 
pick up a book, returning within 15 minutes. 


4. Aggression Measurement 


Five minutes after the onset of the noise, C walked into the experiment 
room, waving a book in his (or her) hand, and shouted: “What is this 
horrible noise? It drives me crazy. What are you doing here? You don't 
look like a foreign student." C then waited for S to respond to this first set 
of questions and scored his responses. After S responded, or failed to 
respond in some instances, C shouted again, ^Well, that's certainly stupid! 
No one ever talks to me like that" (or, if S did not respond, “No one's ever 
been so rude to me.” “Who do you think you are anyway?"). S's response to 
this second set of questions was again carefully observed and scored. C 
then shouted: “Oh, rats!" and left the room. S’s responses to the two sets of 
questions were quantified according to the following scale—1 point: Ex 
tremely friendly (apologized for the noise, agreed that the noise is horrible, 
offered to turn the noise off, etc.); 2 points: Somewhat friendly (appeared to 
sympathize with C, explained that he was in an experiment and would not 
be long, etc.); 3 points: Neutral explanation (explained that this was an 
experiment without showing any apparent emotion); 4 points: No response 
(No comments or response); 5 points: Slightly rude (showed some apparent 
annoyance in explaining that this was an experiment, such as stating that 
he was just a subject in the experiment and couldn't be responsible for ibi 6 
points: Moderately Aggressive (explained defensively with apparent irrita- 
tion, such as stating, “Don’t shout at me; wait for the E and talk to him.) 
7 points: Extremely aggressive (personal threats or insults used, such 4 
“Get out of here,” “Who do you think you are?”, or shaking the fist OF 
making an obscene gesture). 

At the end of the 15 minutes, the E came in to collect the math test. 
Then he gave the S a new questionnaire and said: “Since we are short 9 
time, why don't you fill out this questionnaire rather than the earlier one? 
The earlier questionnaire form, left on the desk, was thus taken away: 
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new questionnaire, which was the same for Ss in both conditions, consisted 
of four questions asking about some facts concerning noise pollution and 
one question asking about S's current state. One question specifically asked 
Ss which of the eight arousal and irrelevant symptoms were typical symp- 
toms of noise pollution, to test the effectiveness of the manipulation, and 
another question listed the eight arousal and irrelevant symptoms and 
asked Ss to rate their present physiological state on those eight symptoms 
on a five-point scale. 

After finishing the questionnaire, the S was debriefed by the E. Most Ss 
indicated that they found the experiment interesting, and all of them 
indicated that they understood why the true nature of the experiment could 
not be known before. All Ss also promised not to discuss the experiment 
with anyone else. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Effectiveness of the Manipulation 


The effectiveness of the experimental treatment was measured by the 
responses to the question, “Circle the items that describe the effect of noise 
pollution,” with the eight arousal and irrelevant symptoms listed. Ss in the 
AS manipulation group mentioned significantly more arousal symptoms (X 
= 2.47) than those in the IS group X = 1.09, = 4.78, df = 62, p < .01). 
The AS (X = 1.47) and IS (X = 1.88) groups did not differ significantly in 
number of irrelevant symptoms circled @ = 1.36, df = 62,» > .05). 
Furthermore, the Ss in the AS group circled significantly more arousal than 
irrelevant symptoms (t. = 3.33, df = 62, p < 0.01), and the Ss in the IS 
group circled significantly more irrelevant symptoms than arousal symp- 
toms (t = 2.72, df = 62, p  .0D- 


2. Aggressive Behavior 


on the total amount of aggression 


A2 x 2 х 2 analysis of variance 
expressed by S in response to both sets of remarks by C, showed that the IS 
= 7,16) than the AS group (Х = 


group was significantly more aggressive (X 
5.90) as predicted (F = 5.81, df = 1,56, p < 025). No sex (Е = .01, df = 
1,56), experimenter (F = .00, df = 1,56) or any interaction effects were 
found. An analysis of variance of the amount of aggressiveness shown to 
the first set of questions failed to detect any significant differences due to 
treatment (F = 1.55, df = 1,56), sex (Е = .11, df = 1,56), experimenter (F 
= 1.54, df = 1,56) or any interactions. An analysis of variance of the 
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responses to C’s second set of questions revealed the same trend as the 
combined responses; Ss in the IS group were significantly more aggressive 
(X = 4.28) than those in the AS group (X = 3.38, F = 5.36, df = 1,56,p< 
.025), but no sex (F = .16, df = 1,56), experimenter (F = .79, df = 1,56), 
and no interaction effects were significant. 


3. Symptoms Reported 


Analysis of the answers to the question, “Circle the items that describe 
your present physiological condition,” on a five-point scale showed that the 
two treatment groups did not differ in mean amount of irrelevant symp- 
toms reported (! = 1.11, df = 62), but that Ss in the AS group reported 
experiencing a greater amount of arousal symptoms than those in the IS 
group @ = 3.38, df = 62, p < .01) When responses were simply 
dichotomized into normal or greater than normal, however, there were no 
differences between the two groups in either the number of arousal symp- 
toms (t = .77, df = 62) or the number of nonarousal symptoms reported 
@ = .87, df = 62). 

D. Discussion 


The manipulation appeared to be successful, as Ss in the AS group 
circled more arousal symptoms as typical of noise pollution than did those 
in the IS group. Similarly, those in the AS group chose a majority of 
arousal symptoms as results of noise pollution, whereas those in the IS 
group chose primarily irrelevant symptoms. No S appeared to be suspi- 
cious of the manipulation or to feel that the study did not deal with noise 
pollution. 

The fact that Ss in the AS group were significantly less aggressive than 
those in the IS group provides support for Schachter’s theory of emotion. 
Since Ss in both groups were exposed to the same noise and to the same 
comments from C, who was blind to their experimental condition, their 
presumed arousal should have been the same. However, those in the A9 
group could interpret their arousal as due to the noise, whereas those in the 
IS condition presumably attributed their arousal to C's rudeness, since they 
had been told that noise bombardment produced a different set of sy™P 
toms. Our assumption is that they interpreted their arousal as reflecting the 
emotion of anger and, therefore, behaved toward C in a more aggressive 
manner. 

As in a previous study which looked at the effects of the attribution 
process on altruism (6), the present study found no sex differences, indicat 
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ing that Ss of both sexes appeared to be equally sensitive to the manipula- 
tion. The lack of sex, experimenter, or interaction effects might reflect the 
fact that the type of aggression measured here, which was almost totally 
verbal, might be seen as appropriate to be directed to and expressed by 
members of both sexes. It might well be the case that, were a measure of 
physical aggression used, the sex of S and C would have had some effect. 

The fact that Ss in the AS group reported themselves as feeling a greater 
degree of arousal than those in the IS group could be a result of suggestion, 
since they had been told that these were the symptoms they might experi- 
ence, or simply an artifact, since they did not report a greater number of 
arousal symptoms than those in the IS group. There is also a possibility 
that these results provide weak support for the catharsis theory that expres- 
sing aggression should reduce one’s level of arousal. However, since there 
are no pretest measures of arousal, and since one would expect those with 
lower levels of arousal to be less likely to act aggressively subsequently, this 
interpretation remains speculative at best. 

The results of the present study are certainly consistent with the research 
which emphasizes the importance of situational determinants in eliciting 
aggression. However, it suggests that it is not the case that the presence of 
frustration, or an aggressive model, or cues signaling that aggressive be- 
havior is appropriate, automatically elicit aggressive responses. Rather, it 
appears as if such cues, at least in some instances, may lead S to consider 
his current level of arousal and attribute it to the emotion of anger, thus 
leading to aggressive behavior. 
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THE PERCEPTIONS OF PENITENTIARY INMATES AND STAFF*! 
University of Alberta 


EMILE S. SHIHADEH AND ALBERT N. B. NEDD 


SUMMARY 


This study examined inmate perceptions of the value of membership of 
penitentiary residential unit management committees for the rehabilitation 
of inmates. The degree of favorableness of inmate perceptions of the 
committees was treated as a function of their participation in a number of 
other penitentiary programs. 

It was found that categorization of inmates in this way was useful for 
identifying and explaining differences in their perceptions of the utility of 
membership of the residential committees for rehabilitation. It was also 
found that in the case of three programs—group therapy, playing bridge, 
and individual counselling оѓ inmates by classification officers 
—participants had significantly more favorable perceptions of residential 
committees than nonparticipants. A comparison of the perceptions of resi- 
dential committees by these inmate samples and staff disclosed that only 
participation in counselling by classification officers and playing bridge 
resulted in inmates’ perception of the committees becoming as favorable as 
those of the staff. 

The conceptual framework of the study employed dissonance theory to 


account for the effect of participation on inmates’ perceptions of the com- 
mittees. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Both iri the formal statement of their objectives and in the nature of the 
program they offer inmates, Canadian penitentiaries are increasingly stres- 
sing their role as agencies for resocializing inmates in anticipation of their 
return to society. Rehabilitation rather than punishment has become the 
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main objective of these institutions. To facilitate the attainment of this | 
objective, penitentiaries offer inmates an opportunity to participate in a 
number of programs that are believed to facilitate rehabilitation. One such 
program, which is intended to develop a sense of responsibility among 
inmates, is service by inmates as members of the residential unit manage- 
ment committees (henceforth referred to as “residential committees”). This 
study examines and compares the perceptions of staff and inmates of the 
utility of this program for meeting its rehabilitative goals. It is part of a 
much larger investigation of staff and inmate perceptions of several 
penitentiary programs. 

In the initial phases of the larger study, the authors identified the 
meaning of rehabilitation for staff and inmates of two Canadian peniten- 
tiaries. They found that to the inmates it meant “getting out of prison,” 
“finding a job,” “earning good pay,” or “living in a nice home.” To the staff 
it meant the development in inmates of such attitudes as "a sense of 
responsibility,” “a sense of social awareness,” “a feeling of self-confidence,” 
or “bringing about of the social adjustment of inmate.” These responses do 
not necessarily indicate the existence of basic underlying differences in the 
perceptions of inmates and staff of the meaning of rehabilitation. They do 
suggest, however, that inmates and staff saw rehabilitation from different 
frames of reference. Inmates tended to view rehabilitation in terms of the 
attainment of immediate, specific, personal goals, while staff interpreted it 
in terms of relatively broad, societally oriented goals. In these circum 
stances it seemed highly probable that staff and inmates would differ 
sharply in their perceptions of the value of penitentiary programs directed 
towards the rehabilitation of inmates. 


B. CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


Previous research suggests that the staff and inmates of penitentiaries 
constitute two subcultures that maintain largely antagonistic interrelation- 
ships (3, 4). The potential for hostility between these two groups stems 
from the role of the staff as agents of society for maintaining and enforcing 
the deprived status of inmates. There is an unavoidable element of retribu: 
tion in the sentence of imprisonment. People are sent to prison because they 
have committed certain crimes. Irrespective of the declared intentions of 
penitentiaries towards the rehabilitation of inmates, their very purPo* 
makes custodial activities, with their punitive consequences, an essen 
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part of the realities of penitentiary systems (2). The conceptual framework 
which guided this study recognized that the conflict inherent in the nature 
and objectives of penitentiaries was likely to result in widely differing 
perceptions of penitentiary programs by staff and inmates—even of those 
primarily directed towards the rehabilitation of inmates. The objective of 
this study was to ascertain, with regard to inmate membership of residen- 
tial committees, whether in fact such differences in perception did exist, 
and whether these differences were related to the level of participation of 
inmates in other penitentiary programs. 

For the purpose of this study we accepted the basic tenets of Festinger 
and Aronson’s dissonance theory (1) and, on the basis of its major proposi- 
tions, we assumed that inmates would experience dissonant cognitions if 
they participated in penitentiary programs. Participation in these activities 
would constitute, at least to some extent, cooperation with staff and, 
therefore, would be in conflict with inmates’ perception of staff as agents of 
society for inflicting punishment on them. Furthermore, such participation 
would be contrary to the norms of the inmate subculture that require 
noncooperation with staff (3). However, the motive for inmate participa- 
tion is the attainment of the various rewards that we have earlier identified 
as constituting the inmates’ definition of rehabilitation. Inmates in this 
situation must choose between participating or not participating in the 
programs. Dissonance theory predicts that, following a decision to select 
one or other of these alternatives, inmates will attempt to convince them- 
selves that the alternative chosen is even more attractive than they had 
previously thought (1). 

Festinger and Aronson (1) have suggested that there are certain alterna- 
tive approaches available to persons experiencing dissonance, for reducing 
their dissonance. Assuming the validity of their theoretical deductions, we 
may conclude that, faced with a choice, inmates who elect to participate 
will endeavor to reduce their dissonance by (a) enhancing their perceptions 
of the relative value of the rewards of participation, as compared with that 
of approval of the inmate subculture for noncooperation with staff; and (b) 
strengthening the perceived relationship between participation in the pro- 
grams and the attainment of the rewards. To examine the empirical sup- 
port in our particular research setting for these theoretical deductions, the 
following hypotheses were formulated: А 

Hypothesis 1: Inmates’ perceptions of the value of membership of resi- 
dential committees will be less favorable than those of staff. 
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Hypothesis 2: There will be a positive association between inmate par- 
ticipation in other penitentiary programs and their perceptions of the value 
of membership of residential committees. 

Hypothesis 3: The perceptions of inmates who participate in other 
penitentiary programs with respect to the value of membership of residen- 
tial committees will be similar to those of the staff. (Underlying this 
hypothesis is an assumption that staff perceive residential committees as 
contributing positively towards inmate rehabilitation.) 


C. METHOD 


The study was conducted in a medium security Federal penitentiary ina 
Western Canadian province. Subjects were 89 members of the staff and 
180 inmates, This represented 70 percent of the staff and 75 percent of the 
inmate populations, respectively.? The 12 penitentiary programs investi- 
gated fall into the following categories: (a) Educational programs. These 
included vocational training programs, basic educational upgrading, and 
participation in correspondence courses. (b) Cultural activities. These in- 
cluded playing in bands, playing bridge, library activities, pursuing various 
hobbies, and other recreational activities. (c) Therapeutic programs. These 
included group therapy sessions, individual counselling sessions with the 
classification officers, and individual counselling sessions with the chap- 
lains. (d) Membership of the residential committees. Inmates were housed 
in a number of residential units according to the type of offense for which 
they had been convicted and an assessment by classification officers of the 
progress they had subsequently made toward rehabilitation. The inmates of 
each unit elected a unit management committee who had complete respon- 
sibility for housekeeping and the day-to-day administration of the unit. In 
addition to the inmate membership, each committee has an appointed 
member of the staff as an ex Officio member. 

Subjects completed an 11-item questionnaire which constituted а Re- 
habilitative Value Perception Scale (RVPS), specifically designed to mea 
sure perception of the rehabilitative value of inmate membership of the 
residential committees. Items included in the RVPS were identified by 
content analysis of interviews with staff and inmates. An item was i 
cluded only if both staff and inmates had indicated that it had entered into 

The remainder of the staff and inmate populations constituted individuals who Wet 


unavailable at the time of the study because of illness, leave of absence, or (in the casé i 


inmates) the terms of a discipli award. A 3 tes, re 
participate in the study. му few persons, both staff and inmates. 
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their evaluations of the utility of residential committees in effecting the 
rehabilitation of inmates. In addition, so as to ensure the unidimensionality 
of the RVPS, all items had to meet an interitem consistency criteria of a .20 
Kendall correlation coefficient with all other items in the scale. The state- 
ments “committees provide an inmate with training in self-discipline,” and 
“committees do not work; inmates have no confidence in them,” are exam- 
ples of the items included in the RVPS. 

Subjects were asked to select one of five alternative responses to each 
item, indicating the strength of their agreement or disagreement with the 
item. Choices ranged from “strongly agree,” through “neither agree or 
disagree” to “strongly disagree." Responses were scored 1 through 5, with a 
high score indicating a perception of a positive association between partici- 
pation in the program and rehabilitation of inmates. Scores were nor- 
malized according to usual procedures by adjusting for missing observa- 
tions and dividing by an appropriate factor to obtain scores varying from 
zero to 10. 


D. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Hypothesis 1 assumes that staff and inmates do not constitute a 
homogeneous penitentiary population, but represent separate subcultures 
with differing perceptions of the usefulness of penitentiary programs. The 
graphic presentation in Figure 1 of the normalized RVPS scores of the two 
gtoups tends to support this assumption. It shows a wider dispersion of 
inmate scores as compared to those of the staff, indicating that staff are 
drawn toward a more uniform perception of the utility of inmate member- 
ship of residential committees. 

The mean scores of staff and inmates were 5.842 and 4.794, respectively. 
At test indicated that this difference in the mean evaluations by staff and 
inmates of the residential committees, was significant at the .05 level (X1 — 
Xs = —.603 to —1.49). These results support hypothesis 1. н 

Hypothesis 2 assumes that an underlying factor in the relatively wider 
dispersion of inmate scores, as compared to those of the staff, was their 
differential participation in other penitentiary programs. The results pre- 
Sented in Table 1 indicate that this was a moderately useful categorization 
of inmates. Participants in only three other penitentiary programs—i.e., 
Playing bridge, group therapy, and individual counselling by classification 
Officers—had significantly more favorable perceptions of the value of mem- 
bership of residential committees than nonparticipants. Thus, hypothesis 2 
Was supported only with respect to these three programs. 
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FIGURE 1 
INMATE AND STAFF SCORES (NORMALIZED) ON THE REHABILITATIVE 
VALUE PERCEPTION SCALE 


From the data presented in Table 1 it is clear that hypothesis 3 could 
meaningfully tested only with respect to the group therapy, playing b E 
and the counselling by classification officers programs. The findings V^ 
respect to hypothesis 3 are also presented in Table 1. 7 

These data indicate that inmate participation іп two Р!0 
—counselling by classification officers and playing bridge—was 4550 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN SCORES ON THE REHABILITATIVE VALUE PERCEPTION ScALE OF INMATE 
PARTICIPANTS AND NONPARTICIPANTS IN THREE PENITENTIARY PROGRAMS, 
AND COMPARISONS WITH STAFF SCORES 


Program* N Mean SD Xi — Xs 
Nonparticipants 
Playing bridge 96 4.383 1.905 1.91 to 1.00* 
Group therapy 76 4.263 1.711 2.01 to 1.14* 
Counselling by classi- 
fication officers 94 4.295 2.031 —1.07 to —2.02* 
Participants 
Playing bridge 76 5.424 1.866 0.88 to —0.04 
Group therapy 98 5.277 2.025 —0.44 to —1.58* 
Counselling by classi- 
fication officers 80 5.468 1.662 0.04 to —0.79 
Staff 89 5.842 1.073 


^ Comparisons by ¢ tests of scores of inmate nonparticipants and participants were all 
significant at the .05 level as follows: Playing bridge, —.47 to — 1.61* Group therapy, —.44 to 
—1.58*; Counselling by classification officers, —.61 to —1.73*. 

* Significant at the .05 level. 


with inmate perceptions of the residential committees that were as favor- 
able as those of the staff. In the case of the group therapy program, 
however, participants maintained perceptions of the residential committees 
that were significantly less favorable than those of the staff. Hence, 
hypothesis 3 is supported only with respect to the two first-named pro- 
grams. 

The findings presented in the table are consistent with the assumptions 
of dissonance theory. Some penitentiary programs, such as group therapy, 
would lead to an increase in interpersonal sensitivity among inmates and to 
a closer conformity by inmates to the norms of the inmate subculture, 
rather than to the arousal of dissonance in participants. By their very 
nature these programs emphasize à high level of interaction among inmates 
rather than between staff and inmates. Jackson, for example, observed that 
interaction between members of a social unit functions to provide indi- 
vidual members with social reality concerning other members! expectations 
and evaluations, reinforcing approved behavior and extinguishing disap- 
proved (5). à 

Other programs, such as vocational training, would tend to emphasize 
the inmates’ definition of rehabilitation and would be perceived as con- 
tributing towards the attainment of their goals, defined in these terms. 
Whatever dissonance is aroused in inmates by participation in such pro- 
grams would be reduced by enhancing the value of the particular program. 
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The role of classification officer, however, is ideally constituted to sug. , 
gest closer identification with the perception of staff, as the appropriate 
method of reducing dissonance induced by cooperation with staff. The 
classification officer is the official who decides what is good for the inmate 
and who recommends inmate participation in various programs. Interac- 
tion with classification officers, therefore, creates not only the opportunity, 
but the need for increased understanding and sharing of staff goals and 
staff evaluations of penitentiary programs. 

It is not immediately obvious why hypothesis 3 was supported in the case 
of bridge playing but not in the case of group therapy, since both activities 
involved a high degree of inmate interaction. It is possible that in the case 
of playing bridge, the effect of a high level of inmate interaction was 
moderated by other characteristics of this program. This activity offered 
participants an opportunity to meet socially with members of the commu 
nity outside the penitentiary (for example, members of the John Howard 
Society). Their impressions of the inmates helped the classification officers 
in assessing the progress the inmates had made towards rehabilitation. 
Hence, favorable impressions created by inmates during these bridge play- 
ing sessions, which were normally held outside the penitentiary, might 
have been perceived by inmates as having some bearing on whether they 
were granted or denied parole. If these assumptions are correct, then 
participation in the counselling by classification officers program and play- 
ing bridge could have similar effects on inmate perceptions of penitentiary 
programs. This is clearly an area in which further research is needed to 
clarify the meaning of these findings. 
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THE RELATIVE PRODUCTIVITY OF COOPERATION AND 
COMPETITION* 


Haile Sellassie I University, Ethiopia 


ABAINEH WORKIE 


SUMMARY 


The conflicting findings of previous investigations regarding the relative 
productivity of cooperation and competition were probably due to the 
confounding of cooperative and competitive variables. On the basis of an 
algebraic model, it was hypothesized that group productivity decreases in 
the following order: Intragroup cooperation with intergroup cooperation, 
intragroup cooperation without reference to another group, intragroup 
cooperation with intergroup competition, intragroup competition with in- 
tergroup cooperation, intragroup competition without reference to another 
group, and intragroup competition with intergroup competition. The six 
experimental conditions were created by differential instructions to 240 
high school students concerning payoff systems in a card game. As 
hypothesized cooperation was found to be significantly more productive 
than competition both in the intragroup (p < .01) and intergroup (p < .05) 
conditions. The findings also confirmed in general the productivity order 
hypothesized for the experimental conditions. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


May and Doob (5) and Miller and Hamblin (6) reported conflicting 
results regarding the relative productivity of cooperation and competition 
in two separate summaries of the literature on the subject. In the earlier 
studies that were reported by Maller (4), Sims (9), and Whittmore (12), a 
more rapid activity but a lower quality of work was observed in a competi- 
tive than in a cooperative situation. On the other hand, in comparatively 
recent studies by Deutsch (2), Thomas (11), Smith, Madden, and Sobol 
(10), Shaw (8), Hammond and Goldman (3), Raven and Eachus (7), and 
Crawford and Sidowski (1), the cooperative situation was found to be 
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superior to the competitive one both in quality and quantity of work. A 
close examination of such reported studies seemed to suggest that the 
ambiguity of results was due to the confounding of the cooperative and 
competitive variables. The present report has, therefore, concerned itself 
primarily with the interaction of cooperation and competition." 

An algebraic model in which the cooperating and competing functional 
units (individuals or groups) were respectively denoted by (+) and (—) Was 
employed. The relative group productivity of cooperation, competition, 
and mixed cooperation and competition has thus been represented by the — 
magnitude of their corresponding algebraic sums. On the basis of the 
algebraic model employed, it was hypothesized that group productivity 
decreases in the order of the following situations: intragroup cooperation 
with intergroup cooperation, intragroup cooperation without reference to 
another group, intragroup cooperation with intergroup competition, intra- 
group competition with intergroup cooperation, intragroup competition 
without reference to another group, and intragroup competition with inter- 
group competition. 


B. METHOD 


The subjects employed in the study were 240 male high school students 
in New York City. Each experimental group consisted of 40 such students. 
All subjects were asked to play card games in groups of four. The gam’ 
made use of 100 cards, each numbered with one number from 1 to 10. 
Each number appeared on 10 cards. The card game was played either 2$ 
an individual or as a partnership game. In the latter case, two players ® 
partners teamed up against the other two players who were also partners. 
Subjects were randomly assigned as partners. Monetary payoffs in US. 
currency were given to players proportional to scores made in the game by 
individuals, teams, groups, or some combination of these. An individuals 
score in the game was the total number of points he made in the game. The 
size oe aapi ООО was.determined by the total number of cards 
could collect according to the rules of the game, as well as by the number 
of cards he could involve in a single trick. Under each experimen 
condition, the highest total score that the group of four players со 
possibly make їп а single match was 492 points. It was also possible for? 
player to make no points in any one match. 


! This report is based on the authors Ph.D. di but 1 conducted in 
1966-67 under Professor Morton Deutsch at ew, рео PT 
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A player accumulated points in the card game by matching a particular 
card number he had in his hand with any one card number on the table, 
with the sum or the product of any combination of card numbers, with the 
difference or the quotient of any two card numbers, or with the number 
any player most recently used to make points by. In the latter case, the new 
player took over all the points made by the former in the particular trick 
under question. Regardless which of the six matching procedures were used 
by a player, if he collected 2 or 3 cards in a single turn, he earned 2 or 3 
points respectively. If, in a single turn, he collected 4, 5, 6, or 7 cards, he 
respectively earned 8, 15, 24, or 35 points. The total number of points so 
earned constituted his final score indicating his level of productivity in a 
particular situation. 

The six experimental conditions and their respective instructions creating 
them were the following: 

I. Intragroup cooperation with intergroup cooperation; The subjects 
were told that two of them were partners, and the remaining two were 
another set of partners. All subjects were further instructed that each 
player would receive a payoff in cents equal to his partnership score plus 
additional cents equal to half the total score of all four players. 

П. Intragroup cooperation without reference to another group: The 
subjects were told that, at the end of the game, the points made by all four 
players would be added together to arrive at the group's total score. Each 
player would then receive a payoff in cents equal to this group score. 

III. Intragroup cooperation with intergroup competition: The subjects 
were told that two of them would team up against the other two and the 
team with the greater combined score of its members would be the winner. 
They were also told that each player would receive a payoff in cents equal 
to his own team score. In addition, each member of the winning team 
would get cents equal to twice his team score. Y 

IV. Intragroup competition with intergroup cooperation: The subjects 
were told that two of them would play as partners with the other two as 
another set of partners. These subjects were further instructed that each 
player would receive a payoff in cents equal to two-thirds of the total group 
score. Within each partnership, the player who contributed more points to 
his partnership score would also receive cents equal to two and two-thirds 
times his own score. However, his partner would get nothing additional. 

V. Intragroup competition without reference to another group: The 
subjects were told that the player who made the highest number of points 
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would receive a payoff in cents equal to seven times his score, the second 
highest would receive five times his score, the third four times his score, 
and the fourth player would receive nothing. 

VI. Intragroup competition with intergroup competition: The subjects 
were told that two of them would team up against the other two and the 
team with the greater combined score of its members would be the winner. 
These subjects were further instructed that each member of the winning 


team would receive a payoff in cents equal to twice his team score and | 


that, in addition, within each team the member who contributed more 
points to his team score would receive cents equal to four times his own 
score, while the other member of the team would get nothing additional. 


C. RESULTS 


The assumption that there was no significant inequality in the subjective 
probability of reward across the experimental conditions was confirmed by 
the measure taken of the subjects' initial expectation level (F — 1. 144,5 € 
.01). Consistent with the hypothesized superiority of the cooperative struc- 
ture over the competitive one in productive efficiency, productivity was 
significantly higher in intragroup (individual) cooperation than in intra- 
group competition (F = 7.99, p < .01) and also significantly higher in 
Me be cooperation compared to intergroup competition (F = 5.09, < 
.05). * 

The results of Duncan’s New Multiple Range Test on the productivity 
data have also been presented in Table I. As predicted, conditions I and Il 
were each significantly more productive than condition VI (P < 01) or than 
condition V (p < .05). Furthermore, condition IV was significantly mor 


TABLE 1 


DIFFERENCES AMONG PRODUCTIVITY MEANS FOR THE SIX EXPERIMENTAL CoxDITIONS 
Conditions Means n I IV ш ¥ X 
d 
п 8.640 303 De 3700, 4.333" gn | 
I 8.337 1.149 2.897 4.030" бө 
IV 7.188 1:748. 2.881 “Зу 
ш 5.44 1.133 ix 
V 4.307 d 
VI 2.074 


** Significant at .01 level. 
* Significant at .05 level. 
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productive than condition VI (p < .05), while the productive superiority of 
condition III over VI was less strong. Finally, while the mean productivity 
in I or П was greater than productivity in Ш or IV none of these differ- 
ences reached the .05 level of significance; only the difference in productiv- 
ity between II and III approached statistical significance. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The findings of the present experiment were in general agreement with 
the productivity rank predictions made on the basis of the algebraic model 
introduced at the beginning of the study. As presented in Table I, the 
productivity rank of the experimental conditions was found to be II > I > 
IV > III > V > VI. The predicted and observed rank orders would have 
been identical if conditions I and II, as well as III and IV, had not been 
reversed. The difference between I and II may be dismissed as a mere 
reflection of experimental artifacts. It is quite possible for the four indi- 
viduals in condition I or II to have actually behaved in a similar manner, 
either as dyads in coalition or as four players in individual cooperation. 
The productivity difference between conditions III and IV although 
nonsignificant was considerable. But this difference may be quite mislead- 
ing because the true index of the total productivity in III was not only how 
many points the four individuals made but also how many points each 
dyad prevented the other dyad from making as well as how successfully the 
former resisted similar hindrances by the latter dyad. Thus, if adequate 
measure was taken of the members’ production of hindrances, resistance to 
hindrances as well as actual positive scores in III, it would still seem likely 
that condition III would be more productive than IV as had been pre- 
dicted. 

The extent to which the present findings may be generalized for wider 
application is, of course, limited. The subjects used in the study were 
students drawn from four senior high schools in New York City. Two of 
these schools supplying half of the total number of subjects drew over 85 
percent of their students from upper-middle-class Jewish families. The 
other two schools supplying the remaining half of subjects also had an 
appreciable number of students coming from similar Jewish families, but 
the latter pair of schools did not have a particularly dominant ethnic or 
socioeconomic characteristic as did the former. The limitation would prob- 
ably be especially serious to non-Jewish populations of all social classes and 
to Jewish communities of the lower class. 
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RESIDUAL EMOTIONAL AROUSAL AS A DISTRACTOR IN 
PERSUASION*! 


University of Pennsylvania 


JoANNE R. CANTOR, BELLA Mopy, AND DOLF ZILLMANN? 


SUMMARY 


To test the effect of emotional arousal produced prior to exposure to a 
persuasive message on the impact of this message, subjects were exposed to 
a persuasive communication immediately after seeing one of four film 
stimuli selected and pretested to effect a factorial variation in (a) excitatory 
potential (low, high) and (b) hedonic tone (positive, negative). The subject’s 
residual emotional response to the high-excitation films served as distrac- 
tion from the subsequent message; the low-excitation films served as non- 
distracting controls. Different effects on persuasion were predicted from 
three distinct rationales, based on (a) the distractor’s interference with 
counterarguing, (b) the distractor’s interference with the learning of the 
message, and (c) generalization of the affective reaction produced by the 


distractor. Counter to all predictions, no significant effects of distraction 


were manifest. An unpredicted effect of hedonic tone was obtained, how- 
ever; acceptance of the speaker's persuasive proposal was significantly 
greater following negative-hedonic than following positive-hedonic film 
stimuli. A post hoc explanation was attempted on the basis of a postulated 


“seriousness-set” brought about by the negative-hedonic stimuli. 


A, INTRODUCTION 


The controversy regarding the effect of distraction upon the persuasive- 
ness of a message appears to be far from settled (11)—in spite of the 


quantity of experiments which have been conducted to explore the issue. 
t in which subjects 


Starting with Festinger and Maccoby’s (3) experimen 
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who were distracted while being exposed to a persuasive communicali 
were found to be more persuaded by the message than those who hea 
speech without being distracted, studies have been conducted in whi 
distraction has been operationalized by exposing subjects to unrela 
visual stimuli (5), by instructing subjects to attend to an aspect of 
message other than its verbal content (4), and by giving subjects í 
unrelated task to perform (7). While the results of these studies have b 
varied and, at times, contradictory, two main interpretations of | 
mechanism by which distraction works have emerged. Increased effecti 
ness brought about by distraction has been considered to result from | 
distractor's function of inhibiting assumed covert counterarguing ај i 
the communicator's reasoning, and decreased effectiveness has been ( 
plained as the direct consequence of the distractor’s interference with | 
learning of arguments provided in the message. : 

Recently, Zimbardo and his co-workers (8, 9, 10) have introduced i 
this dispute what they consider to be a distinct category of distract 
agents: “internal distractors.” Zimbardo et al. consider as internal distri 
tors strongly aroused emotional states, such as anxiety, disgust, and sexu 
arousal. They maintain that such distractors differ from other ("externa 
distractors in that they are not specifically stimulus-bound; that is, th 
distracting effect is said not to be immediately terminated upon removal 
the external stimulus. Also, because they are conceived of as bearing 
dynamic relation to the information-processing system, they are said not 
be easily ignored by the communicatee who is attending to the communic 
tion from which he is being distracted. Additionally, these resear he 
assert that internal distraction is a more naturally observable occurren 
than external distraction, since personal emotions can often exert a disträ 
ing force on an individual's attention, whereas the extended, simultanei 
decoding of two or more entirely unrelated stimuli is a phenomenon û 
served mainly in the laboratory. 

To stimulate internal distraction, Zimbardo, Ebbesen, and Fraser 9 
have used highly emotion-arousing slides, screened simultaneously with 
auditory message, and they have compared the persuasive effects ШИ 
such presumably intense distraction with those produced during expos! 
to neutrally distracting slides of scenery. The results of these studies Wí 
interpreted as revealing that internal distraction operates in a manner qu 
distinct from external distraction. Specifically, the affective respon 
subjects to the arousing distractors was considered the most imp 
determinant of the effect: the simultaneous presentation of sexually 2 
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ing slides of nude females to males (positive emotional distraction) in- 
creased the persuasive impact of communications, while the screening of 
disgust-producing slides depicting victims of auto accidents, etc., before 
females (negative emotional distraction) reduced the effectiveness of simul- 
taneously presented communications. Thus it appears that increased at- 
titude change resulted from positive internal distraction and reduced at- 
titude change resulted from negative internal distraction. 

Difficulties arise, however, with the conceptual distinction between in- 
ternal and external distractors. Are these distractors sufficiently distinct to 
fall unambiguously into one or the other of the two categories in the 
dichotomous scheme? It is difficult to accept the view that there are 
external distractors which do not also—and by necessity—produce “inter- 
nal” effects. Be this as it may, in the operationalization of Zimbardo et al. 
(9, 10), internal distractors were simultaneously external distractors: sub- 
jects were externally distracted (exposure to competing stimuli), as well as 
presumably internally distracted (emotional response to the competing 
stimuli), throughout the entire period of exposure to the critical persuasive 
communication. If the effect of internal distraction alone—that is, without 
associated external stimuli—is to be investigated, and if it is assumed that 
such internal distraction is not immediately terminated upon removal of the 
arousal-producing stimulus, it would appear that a more adequate 
operationalization of internal distraction would be provided with the poten- 
tially distracting emotional arousal present immediately after cessation of 
the arousing, external stimulation. 

In an attempt to explore the persuasive implications of internal-only 
distraction, the present study employed such an operationalization. Sub- 
jects were exposed to stimuli producing either substantial or minimal 
degrees of arousal prior to exposure to à persuasive communication. The 
persuasive communication was then heard without external distraction. 
Whatever distraction occurred can be conceptualized as being entirely 
internal—the residue of not-yet-decayed excitation produced in response to 
the prior stimulation, and cognitions activated by the preceding stimulus 
which could be carried over into the subsequent communication situation. 
Aside from providing a closer replication of naturally occurring emotional 
distraction conditions than the procedure used by Zimbardo et al. (9, 10), 
this procedure involves no “task-set” confoundings (11), since subjects are 
never exposed to more than one stimulus and/or task at a time. 

The stimuli used in the present experiment varied along two dimensions. 
First, they were differentiated in the amount of excitation they produce in 
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subjects exposed to them. This excitation variation constituted the distrac- 
tion differentiation. The greater the excitatory potential of the stimulus, the 
more potentially distracting residual excitation would presumably be car- 
ried over into the subsequent time period. Also, the more highly arousing 
stimuli would most likely keep the subjects cognitively involved for a 
longer time after termination of exposure. Second, the stimuli were dif- 
ferentiated in the hedonic tone of the experience of exposure to them. Since 
Zimbardo and his co-workers have reported that the affective reaction of 
the individual to the distractor is an important determinant of the effect of 
the distraction, both positive and negative emotional distraction were used. 
Less arousing stimuli were chosen to induce the same hedonic tone as the 
highly exciting stimuli without serving as distractors from the subsequent 
message. 

The persuasive impact of the emotional distraction produced by prior, 
arousing stimulation can be predicted on the basis of various currently used 
rationales of distraction effects. First, consistent with Festinger and 
Maccoby’s (3) reasoning, it can be assumed that the decoding of a persue 
sive message with which one is not initially in agreement? involves the 
covert generation of arguments refuting the recommendations of the com- 
municator. Under this assumption, it may be predicted that, if the effect of 
a prior arousing stimulus is to interfere with this process of counterarguing, 
the aroused individual will be more influenced by the persuasive proposal, 
regardless of the hedonic tone of the preceding stimulus. No appreciable 
difference in the learning of the communication should be found, however. | 

Second, it can be argued, consistent with McGuire's (6) reasoning, tha | 
distraction, by interfering with the learning of a persuasive communice | 
tion, will also decrease the communication’s persuasive impact. If the 
distraction does operate in this way, it may be expected that both low- - 
excitation conditions, quite independent of their hedonic tone, will be 
associated with greater attitude change and greater learning of the com | 
munication than both high-excitation conditions. | 

Third, consistent with Zimbardo and his co-workers’ (9, 10) findings ам | 
their reasoning thereupon, a quasi-Bemian (1) interpretation of the com- | 
munication situation can be given to derive predictions. It has been p'™ - 
posed that people make inferences about their internal states from judging 
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trol 
3 The present procedure involved a persuasive message advocating radical gun 
legislation. While it was assumed that торлар of the subjects Sk favor some for а 
federal gun regulation, it was thought that few, if any, would be initially in favor ense, 
speaker’s proposal: a federally enforced ban on the private ownership of guns. In this 
the speech is considered counterattitudinal. 
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their own behavior. If individuals cannot accurately discriminate the cause 
of their internal, affective reactions, as Zimbardo has argued, the effects of 
the emotional distractors should generalize to the effects of the persuasive 
communication. Individuals should therefore be likely to judge themselves 
as agreeing or disagreeing with a persuasive proposal depending on their 
reaction to the entire presentation situation. This reasoning would lead to 
the prediction that in the present study the positive hedonic valence of 
residual excitation resulting from prior exposure to pleasantly arousing 
stimuli will produce more attitude change than the negative hedonic va- 
lence of residual arousal resulting from prior exposure to equally arousing, 
unpleasant stimuli. Since the excitatory residues resulting from prior ex- 
posure to nonarousing stimuli must be considered of trivial magnitude, the 
hedonic valence of these residues may be considered not potent enough to 
affect the hedonic value of the exposure-to-communication experience, and 
it therefore should not be expected to influence attitude change. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Sixty female undergraduates at the University of Pennsylvania partici- 
pated in sessions lasting approximately 35 minutes. They were recruited by 
means of posted announcements and were paid for their participation. 


2. Design 


Subjects were exposed to a persuasive communication immediately after 
seeing one of four film segments which had been selected and pretested to 
effect a factorial variation in (a) excitatory potential (low, high), and (b) 
hedonic tone (positive, negative). 

A 2 x 2 independent-measure design was employed to analyze subse- 
quently given opinion ratings regarding the persuasive issue, as well as 
Scores on a test of recall of the content of the persuasive message. 

The present procedure did not involve the assessment of opinions on the 
same issue twice, before and after exposure to the communication, because 
it was felt that such proceedings would make subjects highly aware of any 
changes in their attitudes, and potentially affect their ratings. Therefore, 
Opinions regarding the gun-control issue were assessed only once, im- 
mediately after exposure to the persuasive communication. To control more 
indirectly and less obtrusively for the experimentally not manipulated 
differences in subjects’ initial attitudinal positions on the subject of gun 
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control, subjects’ attitudes toward a related issue, hunting, were assessed at 
the beginning of the session in a purportedly unrelated survey. It was 
assumed that the more an individual favored hunting, the more she would 
be opposed to a ban on the private ownership of guns and that, generally 
speaking, the more a person opposed hunting, the more she would tend to 
favor gun control. Subjects’ attitudes toward hunting served as a covariate 
for their subsequently given opinions regarding gun control. 


a. Persuasive communication. A 9.5-minute tape-recorded speech ad- 
vocating radical gun-control legislation was used as the persuasive 
message.* The speaker, after describing the drastic problems caused by the 
easy availability of guns in the United States and reporting on the gun 
lobby's self-seeking attempts to block any legislation that could lessen these 

. problems, calls for a ban on all private possession of firearms and à 
substantial fine and/or imprisonment for their possession, giving arguments 
to support his claim that these are the only measures that could reasonably 
be expected to improve the situation. The speech was recorded with 
various "fade-ins" and “fade-outs” to make it appear to be excerpts те 
corded from a longer speech. 

b. Films. The films selected to meet the requirements of the independent 
variation were as follows: 

(1). Positive-hedonic, low-excitation condition: a scene from the fe 
ture film Bullitt, depicting an attractive young couple enjoying dinner | 
together in а candlelit restaurant. 

(2). Positive-hedonic, high-excitation condition: a scene from the fe& | 
ture film Naked Under Leather (originally released as Girl on a Motor 
cle), showing an attractive young couple making love. TA 

(3). Negative-hedonic, low-excitation condition: a scene from Bullit 
depicting doctors and nurses performing a major surgical operation. The 
patient himself is not shown directly. No blood or other potentially disturb- 
ing details are seen. - 

(4). Negative-hedonic, high-excitation condition: a portion of à шей | 
cal film depicting, in color close-ups, a cataract operation, from administrē- 
tion of local anaesthetic to the eye, through the various incisions direct 
into the eyeball, and the removal of the cataract. Parts of the operation afè 


| 


* The authors would like to thank Anne М. Воуее for researching and writing the speech 
and Peter Flemington for serving as the speaker. 
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bloody, and at times the patient's face is shown, contorted with pain and 
fear. 
All film segments were between 4 and 4.5 minutes in length. 


4. Validation of Choices of Film Stimuli 


Films 1, 2, and 3, together with a fourth film segment not used in the 
present study, had been pretested earlier in connection with other experi- 
ments (2). Although the four films were successfully differentiated along the 
required dimensions, the fourth segment, meeting the requirements of the 
negative-hedonic, high-excitation condition, was not employed in the pres- 
ent experiment because its content—a brutal machine-gun slaying—was 
considered closely related to the issue raised in the persuasive communica- 
tion, the need for stronger gun-control legislation. Film 4, the sequence 
depicting a cataract operation, was selected on intuitive grounds to replace 
the aggression-depicting sequence. In a pilot study of this film involving 
four subjects only, extremely pronounced physiological responses including 
bloodpressure increases were observed, and decay was not noticeable in 
subjects not otherwise stimulated after three minutes. Additionally, during 
the screening of this film in the main experiment, many subjects were seen 
to grimace and turn away from the screen. Also, after the experimental 
session, many subjects made spontaneous comments about the film which 
supported the belief that exposure to the film was a highly unpleasant and 
emotion-arousing experience. 

5. Procedure 


Subjects were tested in four independent groups of 15, the sessions all 
being held on the same afternoon.5 All instructions were tape-recorded. 
Subjects were told that they would be participating in three unrelated 
studies during the session. They were assured of the anonymity of all their 
responses and told to use a code name rather than their real name on all 


response booklets. 
5 To summ i i f the 
5 To summarize briefly the procedure and relevant results, the excitatory potentials of t 
films were assessed by E female undergraduates to all films in an DU AE 
design and by measuring the deviations from base level in systolic blood DE. roa 
about by each film. As required, the mean change in systolic blood pressure pro na i з n 
2 (4.500 mm of mercury) significantly exceeded those caused by film 1 (сол yen non 
(.938), but the latter two films did not significantly differ from each other. The he onic (on sof 
the films was assessed in ratings given by the same subjects, ranging from | А a n С 
“extremely pleasant,” through 7, labeled “extremely unpleasant.” Again as e | А 
was rated significantly less pleasant (mean: 5.500) than both film 1 (2.750) and film AN. ] 
but the means associated with the latter two films did not differ significantly from еас 5 


6 BM and JRC served together as the experimenters in all sessions. 
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The first part of the session was introduced as an opinion survey regard- 
ing public policy and leisure-time activities. Subjects were given a list of 
nine activities, such as physical-fitness programs, musical and theater 
programs, “recreational drug” programs, “T-Group” programs, and hunt 
ing programs, and were asked to rate their personal opinions regarding the 
extent to which the government (local or federal) should encourage 
(through subsidies) or discourage (through legislative restrictions—e.g., 
taxation, fines) each activity. The rating given for hunting programs served 
as the covariate score. The other ratings served merely as buffers to help 
disguise the true purpose of the survey. 

After subjects had made their ratings, their booklets were collected, and 
the second part of the session was announced. Subjects were told that they 
would be exposed to a series of films and tape-recordings and that they. 
would receive further instructions afterwards. Then, one of the four films, 
depending on the experimental condition, was shown followed immediately 
by the tape-recorded persuasive message. 

After the persuasive message, the recorded instructions informed the 
subjects that the tape they had just heard contained excerpts from a speech 
delivered to the “National Commission on Violence." Subjects were then 
told that they were participating in a survey of college students, being 

conducted by a group of university professors to find out what type of 
gun-control legislation college students (as opposed to the general public) 
presently advocate. Subjects were given a form listing five possible solu- 
tions to the gun-control problem and were asked to rate the degree to 
which they were in favor of or opposed to each one. 

After the subjects had given their ratings, their response sheets were 
collected, and a second tape-recorded message was played: a two-minute 
speech reporting on the damage done by a tornado in Arkansas. This 
irrelevant speech, containing many statistics and small details, was inserted 
merely to destroy memory of the gun-control speech before the test of recall 
was administered. 

After the second tape was played, the third “purpose” of the session was 
explained: finding out how different instructions affect a person's recall of 
orally presented material under varying conditions. Specifically, it was said 
that the experiment was designed to test whether people who are not 
forewarned about an upcoming test of recall, but who are asked to give 
their opinions regarding the message heard, will show greater recall of the 
message than those not asked to give their opinions, because giving their 
opinions reinstates salient elements of the message. Subjects were given 4 
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mimeographed test on the content of the gun-control speech and were 
allowed 4.5 minutes to complete it. 

‘After taking the test and returning their test booklets, subjects were 
debriefed, asked not to discuss the procedure with fellow students until the 


day was over, and paid. 


6. Dependent Measures 


Attitudes toward hunting were assessed in subjects’ public-policy rec- 
ommendations regarding the “sport” and were measured on a scale ranging 
from —10, “strongly discourage,” through +10, “strongly encourage.” The 
scale was marked and labeled at intervals of unity. Subjects were free to 
mark the scale at any numbered position or at any point between num- 
bered positions. 

The persuasive impact of the gun-control message was measured in 
subjects’ rated support for gun-control legislation that would implement the 
proposals of the speaker. Measures #4 and #5 on the rating sheet both 
involved the speaker’s main proposal—confiscation of all privately owned 
firearms—but they differed with respect to the penalties imposed for 
firearms possession. Measure #4, the more moderate of the two proposals, 
included minimum penalties of $200 or one month in prison for firearms 
possession, Measure #5 advocated more severe minimum penalties for 
firearms possession: one year in prison and a fine of $1000. Measures #1, 
#2, and #3 represented other viewpoints, ranging from extremely permis- 
sive to moderate, and were included to give more credence to the an- 
nounced purpose of the study. The scale used to rate subjects’ support for 
the various measures was identical to the scale used to measure attitudes 
toward hunting, except that the extremes were labeled “extremely opposed 
to” (-10) and “extremely in favor of” (+10). 

The test of recall included 18 questions, nine of which were of the 
multiple-choice type, the other nine being open-answet questions. Two 
coders, who were blind to the treatment condition of subjects, scored the 
tests and were unanimous in all decisions. Scores were recorded as the 


Proportion of correct responses out of the total number possible. 


C. RESULTS 


1. Impact of the Persuasive Message 


proposals to confiscate 


The ratings of support for Measures #4 and #5, 
posses- 


all privately owned firearms with milder or harsher penalties for 
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sion, were subjected to analyses of covariance, with the recommendations 
of public policy toward hunting serving as the covariate. The analysis 
performed on Measure #5, the more extreme of the two proposed gun- 
control laws, yielded a significant effect of the hedonic tone of the ante- 
cedent stimulus (F = 7.134, df = 1,55, p < .025), but neither the effect of 
the excitatory potential of the prior stimulus nor the interaction of the two 
independent variables was significant (both yielding F < 1.). As can be 
seen from the combined means associated with the main effect of hedonic 
tone, shown in Table 1, subjects exposed to the negative-hedonic anteced- 
TABLE 1 
ADJUSTED MEAN SCORES OF RATED SUPPORT FOR FEDERAL LEGISLATION CALLING FOR 


CONFISCATION OF ALL PRIVATELY OWNED FIREARMS AND INSTITUTION OF SEVERE 
PENALTIES FOR POSSESSION 


Hedonic tone Excitatory potential 

of antecedent of antecedent film 

film Low High Combined 
Positive -2.6269 4.799 -3.713 
Negative ‚768° .498^ .633 


Note: Means having no letter in their superscripts in common differ significantly at p < .05. 


ent stimuli gave significantly more favorable ratings to the proposal 
advocated by the speaker than those initially exposed to the positive- 
hedonic stimuli. In individual-cell comparisons, by t tests subsequent to the 
analysis of covariance, the difference between the means associated with 
the two high-excitation films was significant; the difference between the 
means associated with the two low-excitation conditions only approached 
significance (p < .10). 

The analysis performed on the ratings of Measure #4, the same basic 
proposal with less severe penalties, revealed the same pattern of results, the 
hedonic-tone factor again exerting the only significant effect. All means 
associated with the ratings on this measure were slightly more positive 
(averaging approximately one scale unit higher) than those associated with 
Measure #5, but otherwise, the ratings associated with the two measures 
were highly redundant. It should be noted that for both proposals the mean 
ratings for subjects exposed to the positive-hedonic prior stimuli were 
always negative, indicating some opposition to the persuasive proposal, 
whereas those for subjects exposed to the negative-hedonic prior stimuli 
were always positive, although in some cases minimally so, indicating à 
favorable opinion on the proposals. Both proposals being apparently quite 
radical, it seems that thése positive ratings reflect a substantial impact of 
the persuasive communication. 


a 
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2. Recall of Message Content 


An analysis of variance executed on the overall scores on the recall test 
© revealed no significant effects. Thus, different prior stimuli did not serve to 
| distract subjects to differential degrees from attending to the subsequent 
communication as a whole. When, however, the recall test was broken 

down into three blocks of six responses based on the order in which the 
` answers to questions were presented in the communication, and these 
| response blocks were used as a third, repeated-measure factor, a notable 
but not quite significant interaction between excitatory potential and re- 
sponse blocks was observed. This interaction is shown in Figure 1. As can 
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ч 
be seen, the equality of the overall learning scores of the high- and low. 
excitation conditions does not reflect equality of learning performance 


during the different portions of the speech. In the first block of. 
responses—that is, when responding to questions regarding the matei 
presented immediately after exposure to the exciting stimuli—subjects е 
posed to the high-excitation films scored lower than those exposed to 
low-excitation films. In the second and third blocks of responses, 
relation was reversed, with subjects in the high-excitation conditions scor- 
ing above those in the low-excitation conditions. As can be seen, 
performance of subjects in the low-excitation conditions was relatively eve 
across blocks, whereas.subjects in the high-excitation conditions performei 
relatively poorly in the first block and improved notably in the two s 
ceeding blocks. 


D. DiscussioN 


The results obtained regarding the persuasive impact of a communica- 
tion as a function of the excitatory potential and hedonic tone of an 
immediately preceding, unrelated communication were not anticipated 
from any of the rationales discussed. Internal distraction, 
operationalized in the residual excitation of terminated arousal-produc ing. 
stimulation, failed to exhibit a notable impact on the acceptance of 
persuasive message received under these distraction conditions. 
findings thus do not support the proposition that internal distraction 
pairs any assumed covert refutation of counterattitudinal assertions а 
persuasive proposals, resulting in increased susceptibility to attitude chang 
(3). Since the learning of arguments was not reliably different at different 
levels of distraction, the negligible distraction effect may be viewed à 
consistent with learning-theoretical considerations (6). However, 
finding that the hedonic tone of the prior stimulation exerted a substantié 
effect on attitude change, more specifically, that greater acceptance wa 
observed under conditions of negative hedonic valence than under con 
tions of positive valence, is inconsistent with such considerations. F! 
ermore, the latter finding is particularly inconsistent with the reaso 
advanced by Zimbardo, Ebbesen, and Fraser (8, 9, 10), according to wh 
the positively valenced stimulus rather than the negatively valen 
stimulus should have facilitated acceptance of the persuasive proposa 

The results regarding the learning and recall of the message suggest 
subjects in the high-excitation conditions were distracted for a while bY 
their emotional responses to the previous communications. However; 0 


| 
| 
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they had adjusted cognitively to the new stimulation, they seem to have 
paid even closer attention than subjects who were not originally distracted. 
From these attention tendencies, it could be argued that specific distraction 
effects might have been obtained if the persuasive communication had 
lasted only as long as the presumably distracting internal responses—in the 
case of the present study, for about the first two minutes. On the basis of 
the data, this argument can neither be refuted nor substantiated. It would 
appear, however, that if the potential distractive effect of residual excita- 
tion due to prior exposure to such strongly arousing stimuli dissipates so 
rapidly, the persuasive implications of internal distraction are limited, and 
the exploitation of the implicit “technique in persuasion” is restricted. 

The superior performance of the originally distracted subjects as com- 
pared to the nondistracted subjects in the learning of the latter portions of 
the message was an unanticipated finding. It may have been due to a 
residue of excitation which, after it had decayed enough to no longer serve 
as a distractor, may have increased subjects’ alertness. It is also possible 
that the higher scores of the high-excitation groups on the latter portions of 
the test reflect increased effort on their part to attend to the message after 
realizing that their minds had been wandering while they should have been 
paying attention. 

The most unexpected outcome of the present study, that subjects were 
More persuaded by the speaker after seeing negative-hedonic films than 
after seeing positive-hedonic films, may possibly be accounted for in terms 
of unanticipated reactions these films may have produced in subjects. The 
Negative-hedonic films may have injected a note of seriousness into the 
sessions that was entirely lacking in the sessions in which positive-hedonic 
films were shown. Subjects who viewed attractive young couples together 
on the screen may simply have had greater difficulty than subjects who 
Witnessed medical procedures in switching to the serious topic of gun- 
Control legislation, and they may thus have been less motivated to consider 
the persuasive proposal seriously. Moreover, although the negative-hedonic 
films were ostensibly unrelated to the gun-control issue, both films depicted 
Situations in which the human body, injured or diseased, was in need of 
being restored to health by the efforts of doctors and nurses. Perhaps 
Cognitions relating to the injured or impaired body served to intensify 
Subjects’ reactions to the subsequent speech, which emphasized the gun's 
Primacy among weapons in causing human death and injury. In retrospect, 
the negative-hedonic films were perhaps not as unrelated to the persuasive 
Message as it had been hoped. It should be noted, however, that no 
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emotionally arousing stimulus can be entirely “content-free” and that cogni- ; 
tions relating to the content of any distracting stimulus potentially interact 
with cognitions associated with the content of the critical persuasive mes- 
sage. Since emotional distraction, particularly naturally occurring emo- 
tional distraction, cannot be divorced from its cognitive component, the 
activated cognitions themselves may be thought of as having a significant 
impact on attitude change. 

From the results of the present study and the studies conducted by 
Zimbardo, Ebbesen, and Fraser (9, 10), it must appear premature to draw 
final conclusions regarding the effect of emotional distraction on attitude 
change. Obviously, the relationship between the hedonic tone of distractors 
and the effect of a persuasive communication received under distraction, as 
implicated in earlier writings (8) is not as uncomplicated as it at first 
appeared, and the effects of distraction, counter to earlier convictions, need 
some further "tracking down." 
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SEX, MARITAL STATUS, AND SELF/ACTUALIZATION AS 
FACTORS IN THE APPRECIATION 
OF SEXIST JOKES* 


University of Missouri, St. Louis 


ROBERT F. PRIEST AND PauL G. WILHELM 


SUMMARY 


The study was designed to clarify the role of personality and status in 
the appreciation of sex-conflict and philosophical humor. As predicted by 
Priest's intergroup conflict theory, females appreciated antimale humor 
more than antifemale humor; the opposite was true for males (р < 001). 
Maslow’s concept of distaste for sex-conflict humor among self-actualizers 
was not supported. Self-actualizers were, however, more profemale in their 
responses. Married students enjoyed sex-conflict jokes less than philosophi- 
tal jokes, regardless of target. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


According to intergroup conflict theory, groups which are in a moderate 


phase of conflict should enjoy hostile jokes about the opponent group more 
than they enjoy hostile jokes about their own group (5). Thus, according to 
the theory, males should appreciate antifemale jokes more than antimale 
jokes, and females should react in the opposite manner. Since conflict 
theory has been supported in several recent studies of sex-conflict humor (3, 
3), the present study was designed to clarify the role of personality factors 
Ds marital status as mediating factors in the appreciation of sex-conflict 
umor. 

Maslow theorized that a self-actualizing person would have a philosophi- 
cal, unhostile sense of humor (4). In particular, he predicted that а self- 
actualizer would not enjoy the "battle of the sexes” because of a decided 
Preference for “delightful collaboration.” Tf Shostrom’s measure of self- 
actualization, which he terms inner direction (6), adequately reflects 
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Maslow's theory, then persons who are high on inner-directed self- 
actualization should show less differential appreciation of sex-conflict 
humor. 

In addition to personality variables, social structural variables should 
influence the extent to which persons differentially appreciate sex-conflict 
humor. In particular, it was expected that married people, because they are 
involved in mutually satisfying exchange relationships, should appreciate 
sex-conflict humor less. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Subjects in this study were introductory psychology students, who par- 
ticipated for course credit. There were 287 students in the sample who had 
never been married, 23 who were currently married to their first spouse. 
Divorced, widowed, or remarried persons were excluded from the analysis. 


2. Design 


Subjects rated 40 jokes which represent theoretically relevant content 
categories. One set of 20 jokes included short, nonhostile, philosophical 
jokes about human nature in general (e.g., “what we call progress is but 
the exchange of one nuisance for another"). These were chosen because 
they were representative of Maslow's self-actualizer. A second category 
consisted of 20 moderately hostile jokes which depicted conflict between 
the sexes. Of these nine were antimale (e.g., *man is like a worm; he comes 
along, squirms a little, and then some chicken gets him") and 11 were 
antifemale (e.g., “woman’s intuition is the result of millions of years of not 
thinking") All humor ratings were made on a nine-point scale ranging 
from 1 (very unfunny), 3 neutral, to 9 very funny. 


3. Procedure 


Subjects were tested in groups of 25. As a warm-up, subjects were 
instructed to think of “the funniest joke they could remember.” Then they 
rated the jokes on eight scales relative to the content of the joke, and their 
own sense of humor. Next they rated the 20 sex-conflict jokes and com- 
pleted Shostrom's Personal Orientation Inventory, POI (6) Then they 
completed a series of 28 questions which were designed to provide a direct 
measure of Maslow's concept of the humor of the self-actualizer. Unfortu- 
nately, this measure proved to have unsatisfactory internal consistency and 
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A 
s not reported in the analysis below. Finally, after completing six biog- 
_ raphical questions, they rated the humor of 20 philosophical jokes. 


4. Analysis 


For each subject, the mean rating given to antimale, antifemale, and 
philosophical jokes was computed. The POI inner direction score was 
dichotomized at 79.5, the mean of the sample. Since there were dispropor- 
tionate numbers in the eight cells of the design (all possible combinations of 
male-female, married, single, high, and low POI inner direction), a multi- 

ple regression approach was used to test the hypotheses under study (1). 

First, in order to test for the main effects, sex, inner direction, and 
marital status were regressed on the sum of the three means for the 
different types of joke. The statistic tested in each case was the increment 
in variance accounted for. 

Second, to test the effect of sex, inner direction, and marital status on 
within-subject differences, two different scores were computed. The first is 
à measure of relative preference for sexist humor (antimale, antifemale) 
over philosophical humor (sexist mean minus philosophical mean). The 
Second is a measure of relative preference for antimale jokes over an- 
tifemale jokes. Total humor, sex, inner direction, and marital status were 
regressed (in that order) on sexist-philosophical difference score. Again, the 
test statistic is the increment in variance accounted for, so each test is 
orthogonal to all others. Finally, total humor, the sexist-philosophical 
differences, sex, inner direction, and marital status were regressed on the 
antimale—antifemale difference score, and stepwise F tests computed. 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the mean humor response for the eight types of subjects. 
ation of jokes by sex or inner 


There were no differences in the total apprecii 
direction, Married students, however, tended to rate all jokes higher than 
the unmarried students (F = 4.3, df = 1/306). | 

The analysis showed that neither sex пог the self-actualization score had 
a significant effect on the relative preference for sexist humor over 
Philosophical humor. Marital status does have an effect, however (Е = 5.3, 
df = 1/305) as Table 1 shows clearly, married students preferred the 
average philosophical joke to the average antimale or antifemale jokes. In 
Contrast, the unmarried students rated the average philosophical joke as 
intermediate between the average antimale and antifemale jokes. 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN HUMOR RESPONSE TO JOKES 
Anti- Anti- Philo- 
male female sophical 
Subjects jokes jokes humor N 
Unmarried 
High self-actualization: 
Males 3.6 4.1 3.7 76 
Females 4.1 3.5 4.1 n 
Low self-actualization: 
Males 3.8 4.5 3.8 90 
Females 4.0 3.6 3.6 50 
Married 
High self-actualization: 
Males 3.5 3.6 4.5 5 
Females 4.4 43 4.9 8 
Low self-actualization: 
Males 2.1 3.7 3.8 2 
Females 4.6 4.2 4.9 8 


Note: There were nine antimale jokes, 11 antifemale jokes, and 20 philosophical jokes. 


The third regression analysis showed that both sex (F = 91.6, df = 
1/304) and the self-actualization score (Е = 4.1, df = 1/304) affected the 
relative preference for antimale humor over antifemale humor. This finding 
is evident in Table 1; males rated antifemale jokes more highly than 
antimale jokes, and females rated antimale jokes higher than antifemale 
jokes, The same pattern is found regardless of personality or marital status. 
The second finding is that inner-directed, self-actualizing students had 
greater relative preference for antimale jokes over antifemale jokes. The 
results are particularly clear when one considers how unmarried students 
rated antifemale jokes (see Table 1). Male self-actualizers rated them lower 
than male non-self-actualizers; furthermore female self-actualizers rated 
them as less funny than female non-self-actualizers. 


D. DISSCUSSION 


This study supports a conflict theory of humor, in the area of the conflict 
between the sexes: males rated antifemale jokes higher than antimale jokes, 
and females reacted in the opposite manner. Since previous research is also 
consistent, the theory gains additional support (3, 5). 

The results fail to support Maslow's (4) idea that high self-actualizers 
would enjoy philosophical humor more than sex-conflict humor. However 
an alternative finding emerged: high self-actualizers seem to have had 4 
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profemale bias. Thus high self-actualizing males did not enjoy antifemale 
jokes quite as much as did low self-actualizing males, and like high self- 
actualizing females, rated them lower. Perhaps the self-actualizing person 
tended to identify more with oppressed groups, and hence in some cases 
enjoyed conflict humor more, particularly when it was directed against the 
dominant group. Antiauthoritarian sentiment is known to be characteristic 
of self-actualizers (2). 

Maslow’s writings on humor emphasize the sober and serious side of the 
self-actualizer. In doing so, he was evidently basing his case on the analysis 
of mature adults like Albert Einstein and Abraham Lincoln. We think that 
Maslow erred in suggesting that self-actualizers do not appreciate hostile or 
smutty jokes. Obviously he was wrong about Lincoln, because Lincoln’s 
jokes are full of witty squelches. 

The data also give support to an exchange theory concept of humor: 
married students, because they are assumed to be involved in mutually 
satisfying relationships, should have less hostility about sex conflict, and 
should enjoy sex-conflict humor less. We found that married students had a 
better overall sense of humor and a relative distaste for sex-conflict humor 
as compared with philosophical humor. Perhaps married college students, 
because they are a somewhat select group in motivation and ability, are not 
like married people in general. Perhaps it is age or maturity which explains 
the results, rather than marital status. 
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MEDIATING EFFECTS OF COST TO AUDIENCE AND AUDIENCE 
ATTRACTIVENESS ON RESPONSES TO COUNTER- 
ATTITUDINAL ROLE TAKING* 


Mercyhurst College and The University of Georgia 


Jonn E. STEWART П! AND SIDNEY ROSEN 


SUMMARY 


The present study investigated the mediating effects of recipient's attrac- 
tiveness and of perceived cost to recipient on the communicator's evalua- 
tion of her own role, using a counterattitudinal paradigm. It was predicted 
that the subject would indicate greater moral justification for, but less 
enjoyment of her role, the more attractive the recipient appeared and the 
greater the cost of the recipient's compliance. There were no significant 
main effects of attraction or cost, but a significant attraction X cost 
interaction effect on the moral aspects of the role. An explanation based on 
causal locus of recipient compliance is offered. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Studies carried out under the dissonance theory paradigm have generally 


shown that with American subjects the amount of attitude change in the 


direction favoring the attitude-discrepant role is inversely related to the 
itment to the role. 


amount of incentive, given а voluntary prior comm i И 
Thus, the person who makes а statement discrepant with his own private 
convictions and beliefs is more likely to experience attitude change when 
there is insufficient external incentive to justify his communication of the 
assertion. ; 
Results such as these, though compatible with the dissonance model, still 
leave the situation unclear as to what intervening processes actually 
mediate attitude-discrepant behavior. These dynamic processes qua not be 
the same in all situations where 4 counterattitudinal role-playing situation 
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is being used, and the communicator's cognitions may be more varied and 
complex than those which the dissonance model specifies [see Baron (2)] 
The inconsistency could very well be one of values or ethics instead of 
incentives. Aronson (1) believes that dissonance is aroused not because ef 
the insufficiency of justification for one's actions but rather because the act 
of saying that which one does not believe is inconsistent with the 
communicator's self-concept [see also Nel, Helmreich, and Aronson (4), 
Brame! (3) also has stated that actions which violate one's self concept are 
the. primary source of dissonance. 

At least two factors suggested themselves as possible intensifiers of the 
communicator's dilemma: the extent to which the consequences of the act 
of compliance represented а high cost to the recipient, and the extent fe. — 
which the communicator found the recipient to be highly attractive. Thus 
the greater the cost to the recipient and the more attractive the recipiet, 
the greater the dilemma. This reasoning led to the hypotheses that greater 
moral justification would be expressed when the recipient's cost was high 
and the recipient attractive than when the cost was low and the recipient 
unattractive. It seemed reasonable to suppose that if a communicator needs 
to find moral justification for his act of deception, this would be incompath 
Ме with viewing his role as enjoyable. Accordingly, it was hypothesised 
that the lower the cost and the less attractive the recipient, the mote 
positively would the communicator evaluate his role. 

In addition to the subject's attitudes toward the issue of deception and t 
his own role, another variable, perceived causal locus of compliance by tht 


tentative expectation was that recipient attractiveness and cost to recipit 
would an interactive effect upon it. Specifically, the attraction red 
and helpfulness 


under low cost, but for some ulterior motive (internality) under high com 
the recipient always appears to comply, it seems reasonable W 
expect that motives attributed to the recipient for the overt act of c9 
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»e bases for compliance by the unattractive reciplent would 
ing on the moral dilemma. 

B. Memon 
1. Subjects and Design 


nale freshmen enrolled in introductory psychology courses were 
articip in order partially to fulfill the experimental credit 


f time which the recipient would have to give up, and attraction 
d “traits” 


3, General Procedure 
awareness of the vole not infuence tbe subjects Judement 
variable, she was not told of her vele at the oue 
al average adult 


L do something for another person The subject was 
м this point, with a description of à 
told that data available 
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on this person indicated that she was warm, concerned, and generous (high 
attraction); the other half were told that the person was cold, aloof, and 
selfish (low attraction). She was then asked to rate the attractiveness of this 
stimulus person on the basis of two criteria: likability and desirability as a 
work partner. 

Following the cost and attraction manipulations the subject was intro- 
duced to the role she would be asked to take. The experimenter prepared 
the subject for the role by stating that the experiment was concerned with 
determining what factors in personality make people persuasible or nonper- 
suasible. He added that in order to persuade another person effectively, 
two types of information are important: the kind of person she is (men- 
tioned to implicate attraction) and what it is that she is to be asked to do 
(mentioned to implicate cost). The role consisted of calling up this previ- 
ously described person in order to induce her to volunteer to perform a 
task. Half of the subjects were told to say that the task would require 
one-half hour of the recipient’s time (low cost), while the other half were 
instructed to say that the task would require one hour a day for 10 
consecutive days (high cost). The subject was to describe the task as 
interesting, though in reality she knew that this was a dull, repetitious task 
of block-turning. After being offered the option of performing or not 
performing her role, the subject was given an “outline” describing the 
educational and interest value of the task, to use as a “guide” in attempting 
to persuade the recipient. The subject then phoned the recipient (a confed- 
erate of the experimenter) in the experimenter’s presence. The recipient 
always agreed, with some reluctance. The subject was then asked to report 
on her “success” or “failure” at persuading the recipient, and, after com 
pleting the final questionnaire, was debriefed. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Validation of Manipulations 


When one judges from subjects’ ratings of attraction and cost, one sees 
that the manipulations were clearly successful, and in the expected direc- 
боп ( = 62.39, df = 38, p < .001, for attraction; ¢ = 8.20, df = 39,Ў < 
.001, for cost). Since voluntary commitment is critical for dissonance in a 
forced-compliance paradigm, subjects’ responses were compared with à 
neutral point of 10.50 on a 20-point scale concerned with whether they felt 
free to participate or not. The obtained mean was clearly different from the 
hypothetical mean, in the appropriate direction (¢ = 8.54, df = 39,2 < 
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001). As expected, the block task was uniformly rated as dull (X = 2.90) 
on a scale ranging from 1 (maximally dull) to 20 (maximally interesting). 


2. Moral Justification for Experimentation 


Tt was hypothesized that greater moral justification for the act of decep- 
tion would be expressed when the recipient was attractive than when she 
was unattractive, and when cost to the recipient was high as opposed to 
when it was low. Of the two items chosen to reflect moral justification, one 
(experiments of this sort are important) showed discriminability. An 
ANOVA based on this item was computed. 

Although both the above hypotheses call for main effects of attraction 
and cost, no significant main effects were found. On the other hand, a 
highly significant interaction effect was obtained (F = 8.02, df = 1/36, p < 
01). The data were therefore analyzed for simple effects. The simple effect 
of cost under high attraction was significant (Е = 4.30, p < 05); and in the 
predicted direction of greater rated importance under high cost (X = 15.60) 
than under low cost (X = 11.20). Similarly, a significant simple effect of 
attraction was found under high cost (Е = 4.70, p < .05). This too was in 
the predicted direction of greater rated importance under high attraction (X 
= 15.60) than under low attraction ( = 11.00). The other two simple 


effects were nonsignificant. 


3. Role Attractiveness 


It was hypothesized that the role of communicator would be evaluated 
more positively when the recipient is unattractive than when she is attrac- 
tive and when the consequence of the act represents a low cost to the 
recipient as opposed to a high cost. An analysis of variance performed on 
these scores revealed no significant main effects or interactions. 


4. Locus of Recipient's Compliance 


It had been tentatively proposed that recipient attractiveness and cost to 


recipient would have an interactive effect on the perception of causal locus 
ter externality (credulity) 


for compliance; for the attractive recipient greai 
under high cost than low cost and for the unattractive recipient the 
reverse. Insofar as internality (helpfulness) was concerned, the tentative 
expectation was for greater helpfulness under low cost for the attractive 
recipient and the reverse for the unattractive recipient. ANOVAs were 


computed for perceived helpfulness and credulity, respectively. 
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No significant main effects were found for either one of them. However, 
a significant (Attraction x Cost) interaction (F = 6.11, p < .025) was 
obtained for perceived helpfulness, with subjects in the high attraction 
condition tending to perceive the recipient as more helpful under low cost 
(X = 17.40) than under high cost (Y = 12.40). For subjects in the low 
attraction condition, the recipient was seen as more helpful under high cost 
(X = 14.60) than under low cost (X — 11.90). With regard to perceived 
credulity, the interaction only approached the .10 level of significance (F = 
3.95), although it was in the direction tentatively proposed. 


D. Discussion 


Greater moral justification was predicted in the case of an attractive 
recipient than an unattractive recipient and when the cost to the recipient 
of compliance was high rather than low. The underlying assumption upon 
which these predictions were based was that the effects of cost and of 
attraction are additive. In actuality, there were no significant main effects 
of either of these two factors on any items relating to the moral aspects of 
the communicator role. Instead, these measures yielded significant interac- 
tions. The simplest conclusion that can be made is that the additive model 
was inappropriate, at least in the present study. 

The hypothesis which calls for more positive evaluation of the com- 
municator role when the recipient is unattractive than in the case of an 
attractive recipient was not supported, nor was the hypothesis which 
predicts greater role attractiveness when cost to the recipient is low than 
when it is high. Thus it must be concluded that role attractiveness did not 
vary as a function of recipient attractiveness or of cost to recipient. 

A conceptual analysis of the relationship between externality and per- 
ceived moral justification for experimentation can possibly serve the useful 
purpose of clarifying the interactive effects on moral justification. It ap- 
pears that in those conditions (high attraction-high cost and low attraction- 
low cost) where subjects were especially inclined to say that experiments of 
this sort are important,.perceived externality for the recipient's compliance 
was also greatest. In short, it would appear that subjects tended to endorse 
the moral aspects of their role when they saw the recipient as believing 
them. 

A parsimonious explanation of the interactive effects on moral 

justification is that the subjects equated the "success" of the experiment 
with its "goodness." After all, it was an experiment, legitimate from all 
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‘outward appearances, and the subject’s job was to persuade the recipient 
to undertake a dull task. It follows, then, that if subjects perceived the 
‘attractive high-cost recipient and the unattractive low-cost recipient as 
believing the communication, they would be more inclined to see the 
experiment as “successful,” and therefore “good,” than they would for 
` other less credulous recipients. In brief, the experiment could have been 
regarded as important because it produced the intended consequences. 
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The considerable ambiguity in the meaning assigned to constructional 
space, especially whether it is related more to desire for closeness or 
apartness, or whether it parallels more actual patterns of intimacy or 
aloofness in a variety of social situations [see, for example, Little (24,25), 
Tolor (32,33)], and the sometimes contradictory findings reported in the 
literature (e.g., 1, 3; 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15,46) 215-22, 23, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39), made it desirable to devise a study 
that could help clarify the construct of psychological distance as measured 
by schematic space. Accordingly, the present study investigates the rela- 
tionship between performance on the social schemata technique and mea- 
sures of expressed desire for interpersonal association, as well as measures 
of actual social behavior in situations that permit a wide range of social 
engagement. 

B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


There were 72 male and 35 female undergraduate students, all volun- 
teers, involved in this study. The age range was 18-34 years, with a mean 
of 19.6. 

2. Measures 


Six separate tasks, resulting in 10 different measures, were administered 
to each S. Two of the tasks were intended to tap the avowed need or 
preference for close association with others, three were designed to measure 
S's overt behavior within specifically designed social situations, and one, 
the social schemata technique, called for the placement and replacement of 
pairs of human stimuli on a field. 


a. Psychological distance preference measures. 


(1). A 15-item Likert-type Desire for Psychological Distance Scale 
(DPDS) requesting S to check one of four alternatives—i.e., always, some- 
times, rarely, or never—for each item. Item order had been randomized for 
the closeness-distance dimension. Test-retest reliability, for a one-week 
interval, determined with a different sample of 45 college students, was 
.86. Some evidence for the scale's validity is derived from its correlations 
with selected variables on the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, 
EPPS (4) which should logically be related to this measure. 

(2. The EPPS which is an objective test yielding measures 0D 15 
personality variables having their origin in a number of manifest needs (4). 
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The three needs, and resultant measures, which were regarded to be most 
relevant for this study were Autonomy, Affiliation, and Nurturance. 


b. Actual interpersonal behavioral measures. 


(1). The first of this class of measures was based on the one of four 
identical chairs, arranged at varying distances from the secretary's desk 
adjacent to which a female confederate was seated, that was selected by 
each S upon entering the waiting room. The closer the chair to the 
secretary-confederate zone, the higher the score (range 1-4). 

(2). The second measure of actual social transaction consisted of the 
amount of S's verbalization with secretary or confederate during a 
five-minute waiting period. The verbal transactions were recorded and 
then rated on a five-point scale independently by two judges. 

(3. The quality of S’s verbalizations was similarly determined and 
rated on a five-point scale ranging from “most superficial talk" to "deepest 
level of personal communication." Both of these verbal measures yielded 
interrater agreements of 8896. 

(4). The final measure of overt social behavior was the comfort zone in 
525 making an approach response to E. Each S was requested to approach 
tlie male E from a point beginning at the door and to stop when he felt 
most comfortable. 


с. Social schemata technique. 


(1. The mean of two trials of Kuethe’s (17, 18, 19) free-placement 
version of the social schemata technique employing two front-view, full- 
length silhouette figures, 6.41 cm X 12.82 cm, and a 74 cm X 12.82 cm 
field. A reliability study using a new sample of 57 male and 68 female 
college students produced an r of .75 (P < ,001) with a two-week interval. 

(2). The mean separation distance for two trials of Kuethe's (17, 18, 
19) replacement version of the social schemata technique with a five-second 
exposure time and a presentation distance of 20.29 cm. The test-retest 
Correlation after two weeks for the mean replacements on à new sample 
Was not significant (r = .13) although first trial replacements were (r — .19, 


û < .05) significantly related. 


3. Procedure 


The EPPS was group administered and individual appointments were 
then made for further testing one to 2/2 weeks later. During this second 
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session the S arrived in the waiting room which contained the secretary, 
the confederate, and the chairs as previously described. After exactly five 
minutes S was ushered into another office where the social schemata 
technique was administered. The order of presentation was always free- 
placements followed by replacements to avoid possible effect of spatial sets 
on the free-placement procedure. This task was followed by the approach 


request to determine the optimal comfort distance, and finally the indi- | 


vidual administration of the Desire for Psychological Distance measure. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


When the 72 male Ss were compared with the 35 female Ss on each of 
the several measures, significant differences were obtained on five of the 
variables. More specifically, males scored significantly (! = 2.03, p < .05) 
higher in Autonomy and significantly (t = 3.76, p < .05) lower in Nurtur- 
ance than females. Males also remained significantly ( = 3.50, p < .01) 
more distant in their approach response (M = 77.34 cm, SD = 24.19) toa 
male E than females (M = 61.54 cm, SD = 15.75), sat significantly ( = 
4.67, р < .001) farther away (M = 2.35, SD = .63) from a female 
accomplice than female Ss (M = 2.94, SD = .59), and were significantly ( 
= 2.93, p < .01) less verbally responsive (M = 2.64, SD = 1.05) than 
females (M = 3.36, SD = 1.41). Thus, the obtained sex differences point to 
a greater need on the part of these males for independence and less need for 
assisting others, as well as less physical and verbal engagement with 
members of both sexes as compared with females. 

It is noteworthy that the experimental Ss also exhibited some differences 
from Edwards’ (4) college normative samples on the EPPS. The males in 
this study scored significantly higher in Autonomy (t = 9.03, p < 001), 
Affiliation (t = 5.00, p < .001), and Nurturance (t = 16.37, p < -001), and 
the females in this study scored significantly higher in Autonomy (¢ = 6.58, 
P < .001) and Nurturance (t = 11.33, p < .001) than their respective 
normative counterparts. 


In view of the obtained sex differences, data analyses are reported h 
separately for males and females. For males, the mean free-placement 


distance was significantly related to comfort distance ( = .28, < 0» 
and the first trial free-placement distance (but not the second or mean 
distance) was significantly related to chair selection (r = —.23, ? < 05)» 
indicating that greater schematic distance was associated with greater 
physical apartness in a social situation involving others of both SeX&* 


| 
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However, the mean replacement distance was inversely correlated with 
Affiliation need scores (r = —.24, p < .05) and positively correlated with 
Verbal Quantity (7 31, р < .01) and Verbal Quality (r = .30, p < .001) 
scores. Thus, the replacement of human replicas further apart was related 
to a low desire for association with others and a high degree of verbal 
output and deeper level verbal transaction. 

The implication of the findings for males is that the two methods of 
determining psychological distance led to quite different results. The near 
zero-order correlation (r = .02) between free-placements and replacements 
suggests that psychological space is not a unitary phenomenon, but is very 
much a function of the specific tasks employed. With respect to males, 
there is evidence that free-placement performance corresponded roughly to 
the actual movement through space in an interpersonal context and not to 
language behavior nor to intentional behavior. In regard to replacements, 
however, there is evidence that for males this type of performance corre- 
sponded roughly to the underlying need for human associations (greater 
space went with low need and closer spacing went with high need for 
Affiliation), but was roughly opposite that displayed by the male in his 
language transactions. 

For females, the mean free-placement distance was significantly corre- 
lated with the Desire for Psychological Distance Scale scores (r = .34, $ < 
05) and with manifest need for Autonomy (r = .33, p < .05), indicating 
that greater schematic distance, as measured by this technique, was as- 
Sociated with a greater desire for interpersonal distance (since high DPDS 
Scores signify high desire for distance) and with a greater need to be able to 
come and go as desired, to say what one thinks, to be independent in 
decision making, and other facets that comprise the Autonomy need. This 
Pattern would suggest that the meaning of free-placement distances for 
females corresponded with a need to be more liberated in role function and 

sire for less interpersonal intimacy. 

The replacement ba of females appears not to be consistently 
related to other behavioral measures or needs except that there was a 
Significant relation between first trial replacements and comfort distance (у 
732, p < .05), suggesting that greater removal from a male examiner was 
‘sociated with positioning the pairs of figures farther apart on c 
replacement. 

These results, taken together, provide some 
for females free-placement distances reflected more 


support for the notion that 
the need for indepen- 
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dent functioning than actual social behavior, while the initial replacement 
distance reflected, to some extent, actual social behavior in relation to a 
male figure. 

Other intercorrelations that are of interest are those between Nurturance 
and Affiliation needs (r = .55, р < .001 for males; r = .42, р < .01 for 
females), Verbal Quantity and Verbal Quality (r = .87, p < .001 for males; 
Y = .93, р < .001 for females), Verbal Quantity and Nurturance (r = .37, p 
< .05 for females), Autonomy and chair selection (r = .33, р < .05) and 
Nurturance and chair selection (r = .35, p < .05), both of the latter for 
females only. Thus, in the case of females, sitting closer to another person 
of the same sex was associated with greater need for autonomous function- 
ing and greater need to be helpful and friendly. The choice of seat did not 
apparently have the same meaning for males in terms of needs. Similarly, 
verbal responsiveness was a correlate of being helpful to others for females 
but not for males. 

These findings, which point to the presence of marked sex differences in 
distancing behavior, are consistent with the results of a study by Byrne, 
Baskett, and Hodges (2) which demonstrated that females who were more 
attracted to another person tended to sit more closely beside the person, 
whereas males who were more attracted to another person tended to sit 


directly across from the other person. 
To what extent do the present findings help clarify the issue of whether 


the social schemata technique, which purports to measure interpersonal 
relationships among normal and disturbed individuals, taps expressed de- 
sire for interpersonal closeness or actual closeness in nontest social situa- 
tions? The qualified answer seems to be that the particular version of 
the social schemata technique employed—i.e., free-placement OF 
replacement—as well as the sex of the S, determine the meaning of the 
figure constructions. For males, the free-placements seem to have been 
generally indicative of actual physical social responses of an approach- 
avoidance kind, but not indicative of the degree of social need. For male 55 
the replacement technique, on the other hand, was more reflective of the 
pattern of social needs in a way that close replacements of figures suggest à 
greater desire for intimacy and more distant replacements suggest à desire 
for greater social distance. In the case of females, the need for soc! 

involvement was better reflected in the free-placements than the replace 
ments, but the free-placements were poor predictors of actual physical or 
verbal social behavior. There was some tendency for actual social behavior 
to be expressed through the replacement task, in the case of females The 
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E for these sex differences as related to the meaning of the specific 
"task will require further research specifically addressing itself to this prob- 
lem. 

_ The results of this study, it is recognized, are limited by the specific 
measures used to disclose social behavior of a verbal and nonverbal kind, 
by the use of only a female accomplice for the determination of seating 
preferences and verbal interactions, by a male E for the measure of comfort 
distance, by the specific materials used in the social schemata technique 
When a great diversity in materials and instructions is evident in the 
literature, and by the use of a relatively young and intelligent group of Ss. 
Tn addition, the problem is further complicated by some recently reported 
evidence (13) that objective spatial distance in itself can exert a significant 
influence on schematic placement distances. Despite these varied problems, 
this study does indicate the complexity of the psychological distance con- 
struct. It shows, as suggested by Meisels and Canter (26), that the same 
physical distance may have different psychological meaning for different 
individuals, that the spacing response is not a unitary phenomenon, and 
that the social schemata methods are not equally reflective of actual and 
preferred interpersonal tendencies. It is suggested that some seemingly 
disparate research findings reported in the literature could be reconciled by 
taking these observations into account. 
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SUMMARY 


Personality similarity and the social desirability of personality descrip- 
tions were controlled in several recent studies of attraction. Their con- 
tradictory results suggested that further research on variables correlated 
with similarity was warranted. In the present experiment the popularity or 
endorsement frequency of the information defining the stimulus persons 
was controlled. In addition, the generality of past research was investigated 
by using sentences from personality test items, rather than simply adjec- 
tives, to define the stimulus persons. The results supported the interpreta- 
tion that subjects respond to both similarity and other aspects of these 
descriptions. American college students report greater attraction to (a) 
strangers defined by endorsements of popular characteristics and (b) similar 
others even when the popularity (as in the present study) or when the social 
desirability of the stimulus person's descriptions (as in previous research) is 
controlled. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


While research with college students has clearly shown that the percep- 
lion of similar characteristics in another person leads to increased attraction 
toward that person (3), several writers (13, 14, 17) have recently pointed 
out that similarity is usually confounded with the social desirability of a 
stimulus person's characteristics. This is true because subjects typically 
tend to endorse socially desirable and commonly held or popular attitudes. 
A manipulation of similarity between subjects and hypothetical persons 15, 
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therefore, also a manipulation of the social desirability and the popularity - 
of those stimulus persons. Byrne (2) was aware of this problem. He repli- 
cated the linear relationship between agreement and attraction using аі 
titude topics whose six alternatives were endorsed more evenly than the 
alternatives of most of the topics in his standard questionnaire. The control 
of popularity was not complete, and it is likely that popularity of the 
attitudes was still confounded with attitude similarity. McLaughlin (13), 
showed that the positive, linear relationship between attraction and simi- 
larity was not statistically significant when the likableness of the 
personality-trait names used to describe similar and different stimulus 
persons was held constant in a covariance analysis. Stalling (17) suppor 
the same position using personality trait adjectives in a conditioni 
paradigm. Pretesting yielded sets of traits chosen for each subject which 
varied on rated pleasantness and similarity to the subjects’ own traits, 
Stalling showed that rated pleasantness, but not similarity, was positively: 
related to evaluative ratings of trigrams with which the trait adjectives ha 
been paired. McLaughlin (14) manipulated personality similarity and lika- 
bleness and concurred with Stalling’s finding that the more likable’ 
personality-trait adjectives led to increased attraction. In addition, 
McLaughlin, contrary to Stalling (17) and his own earlier work (13), found 
that subjects were reliably attracted to similar stimulus persons. | 

These conflicting patterns of results suggested that it might be worth 
while to explore the influence of other stimulus characteristics which are 
correlated with similarity in descriptions of hypothetical strangers. Popular- 
ity, or endorsement frequency (EF), is such a stimulus characteristic. 
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(defined by EF) and social desirability (or likableness) are different con- 
cepts, EF and social desirability (SD) are so highly correlated (5), that it is 
hard to conceive that the two variables would lead to conflicting results 
when utilized in attraction research. This, of course, is an empirical ques- 
tion, and it will be discussed further. A secondary purpose of this experi- 
ment was to test the generality of the findings of McLaughlin (14) and 
Stalling (17) by using sentences to describe the stimulus persons, rather 
than simply trait names. 

In accord with McLaughlin (14), but contrary to stalling (17) and Byrne 
(2), it was hypothesized that similar relative to dissimilar stimulus persons, 
and stimulus persons said to endorse popular relative to infrequently en- 
dorsed personality test statements, would be perceived as more attractive. 
In addition to attraction, confidence in the attraction reports was also 
measured. Attribution theory (10) suggests that behavior which is infre- 
quent or unusual contains more information than typical behavior. Sub- 
Jects were, therefore, predicted to be more confident when evaluating 
stimulus persons who endorsed unpopular positions. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The subjects (12 males and five females) were Loyola University upper- 
class undergraduates, and completed a class requirement by participating. 
They were told that they were taking part in an ongoing series of studies on 
attraction and social cognition. 


2. Stimulus Materials 


A shortened form of the California Psychological Inventory, CPI (8) was 
Prepared by selecting subsets of true-false items whose EFs averaged .25, 
:50, and .75 (7). Separate lists were made for males and females. The 
resulting six lists contained about 40 items each. Since many items ap- 
Peared on both the male and female lists, the actual number of CPI items 
used was 181. The EFs and SD ratings of the items correlated .82 for both 
the male and the female lists. 


3. Procedure 


All subjects answered the 181-item personality test during a group ses- 
sion. Anonymity was assured. Subjects were merely requested to place 
some recognizable identification on the cover sheet along with their sex. At 
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a second group session three weeks later, each subject received 11 sets of 
eight answered CPI items constructed on the basis of his or her answers. 
Each subject received 11 stimuli in order to expose all subjects to the range 
of stimuli and thus to reduce idiosyncratic use of the rating scales. Other 
experiments in impression formation have been conducted utilizing within 
subjects designs (1, 11). Three of the sets were used to mislead the subjects 
and were not scored. The remaining eight sets of answered items, pre- 
sented in random orders, agreed with the subjects’ answers either seven out 
of eight times or one out of eight times, were extracted from the .25 or .75 
sublists, and were all initially answered either true or false by the subject. 
Thus, these eight stimulus persons formed a 2 х 2 x 2 x subjects design. 

Along with each set of answered CPI items, the subject received a sheet 
requesting him to form an impression of this person and to report the 
degree the stimulus person seemed likable, well-adjusted, pleasant to work 
with, and to be a potentially good lab partner. The Judgments were each 
made on a 21 point scale with the poles labeled. Directly beneath each of 
these four judgment scales, the subject was requested to estimate, also ona 
21-point scale, how confident his judgment was. The subjects worked at 
their own speeds and all finished in 45 minutes. The reports of likability 
and the confidence in that judgment were the primary dependent variables. 
Awareness of the purposes of the study was assessed with the use of a series 
of three questions which progressively focused on the actual manipulations 
used. No subjects reported perceiving the manipulation of EF. The fact 
that several subjects remarked that some stimulus persons agreed and some 


disagreed with them was not deemed important, since the effect of EF was 
of central interest. 


C. RESULTS 


The judgments of likability were analyzed in a 2 x 2 x 2 x subjects 
analysis of variance. The cell means are presented in Table 1. The main 
effects for agreement and EF were significant (F = 66.90, df = 1, 16,№ < 
-001, and = 10.28, df = 1, 16, û < .01, respectively). Subjects were more 
attracted to similar compared to dissimilar and to popular compared to 
unpopular stimulus. persons. No interaction effects approached 
significance. Analyses of the other three dependent attraction measures 
closely followed the same pattern. The mean of the intercorrelations of 
these four dependent measures was .76. 

The 2 X 2 X 2 x subjects analysis of variance of confidence in 
attraction judgment revealed only a two-way interaction between EF and 
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TABLE 1 
А MEAN ATTRACTION RATINGS PER CONDITION 
Initial answer Endorsement frequency 
of the of the answers of the Proportion of similar answers 
subject stimulus person 217° .83" 
True High 10.41 15.12 
Low 5.94 13.53 
False High 8.88 14.53 
Low 6.47 13.12 


a One similar answer, five dissimilar answers. 

® Five similar answers, one disimilar answer. 
agreement (Е = 5.29, df = 1, 16, р < .05). The stimulus persons agreeing 
on low EF and disagreeing on high EF items were judged more confidently 
than stimulus persons agreeing on high EF and disagreeing on low EF 
items. Since this relationship did not hold up over other reports of 
confidence in the other three dependent attraction measures, it may have 
been a chance finding. Most likely, confidence was not influenced by the 
independent variables. Since the mean intercorrelation of the confidence 
Measures across the eight stimulus persons for the four attraction reports 
was .73, individual subjects tended to exhibit similar levels of confidence 
across stimulus persons.! 


D. Discussion 


The pattern of the results showed that subjects reported greater liking 
for similar stimulus persons and for stimulus persons holding popular 
positions. The results showed that the control of EF led to the same result 
as was found when likableness was controlled and that McLaughlin’s (14) 
findings generalized to stimulus persons who were described using descrip- 
tive sentences in place of trait adjectives. 

In contrast to the present results Stalling (17) did not find that attraction 
was affected by similarity. The reason for this surprising finding may lie in 
his procedure for choosing stimuli. His subjects individually reported the 
degree to which traits were pleasant and the degree to which the traits 
described them. Stalling then chose traits which were rated both pleasant 
and like me, pleasant but unlike me, unpleasant but like me, and unpleas- 
ant and unlike me. A crucial difference between Stalling’s stimuli and those 
used by both McLaughlin (14) and the present writers may well lie in the 
ST OE ЭК" " ial 

* The results of an independent experiment manipulating similarity and EF and utilizing 


the .50, as well as the .25 and .75 EF sublists, were very similar to the results of this 
experiment. 
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subjects’ attitudes toward the pleasant but unlike me and the unpleasant 
but like me traits. It seems very possible that subjects aspired to the former 
traits and wished to rid themslves of the latter. Similarity would have a 
greatly reduced impact in such a situation. The present manipulation of EF 
and McLaughlin’s manipulation of likableness utilized mean ratings pro- 
duced by independent groups and very likely did not involve the kind of 
feelings Stalling’s traits may have evoked. 

There is one difference between the present results and McLaughlin’s 
findings. Research conducted with the use of the Byrne attraction 
paradigm (2) seldom indicates that any dissimilar stimulus persons are liked 
more than similar stimulus persons. This pattern was also found in the 
experiment reported here. McLaughlin, however, found that the high 
likable—low similar persons were liked more than the moderately 
likable—high similar persons. In the present experiment dissimilarity was 
defined as the opposite of the way the subjects described themselves. 
McLaughlin defined low similarity as traits which were simply different 
from the ones endorsed by the subjects. It seems quite likely that dissimilar 
stimulus persons would be perceived as less rewarding than the different | 
persons used by McLaughlin. ‘ 

An interpretation suggested by Byrne, Griffitt, and Stefaniak (4) may be 
used to explain the present findings. Subjects may have examined the. 
information about the stimulus person and intuitively estimated how the 
person would have answered the rest of the inventory. Those stimulus 
persons endorsing unpopular positions would have been expected to answer 
the entire questionnaire in a deviant manner. Therefore, such persons 
would be expected to be, on the average, dissimilar and not a source of 
consensual validation. Likewise, on the average, the subjects may have | 
expected those who endorsed popular positions to be fairly similar to 
themselves in terms of the whole inventory regardless of the fact that half | 
of the popular stimulus persons were actually very dissimilar. Thus, sub- - 
jects may have based their attraction on both the actual degree of similarity | 
and their expectations of total inventory similarity. Reinforcement theory - 
as utilized by Byrne (2) holds that attraction is linearly related to degree of ' 
attitude similarity or agreement, This view might well be amended to - 
include the expectation of reinforcement in the manner suggested by 
Rotter's social learning theory (16), Thus, subjects would be expected to 
react both to the rewarding value of known agreement and the value of 
expected agreement. Several other writers have made similar a 
(9, 15). An implication of dealing with expectations is that the behavior 0 
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stimulus persons can be treated as information, as well as a source of 
reinforcements (6, 12). Since all the agreeing stimulus persons were prefer- 
red over all the disagreeing stimulus persons regardless of EF level, expec- 
tations of the subjects were not the sole determinants of attraction. Agree- 
ment at hand is apparently worth more than an expectation of agreement 
‘on the basis of EF level. 
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COMMUNICATION OF MEANING IN GLOSSOLALIA* 
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JULIUS LAFFAL, JAMES MONAHAN, AND PETER RICHMAN 


SUMMARY 


Glossolalia, or tongue speaking, is a phenomenon of language associated 
with charismatic religious movements. The speaker, usually in a church 
service context, utters language-like sounds which are sometimes heard by 
others as speech in a foreign tongue. The speech is regarded as inspired, 
and congregation members make an effort to interpret it, usually in moral 
terms. As part of an interview with a young minister who was an experi- 
enced tongue speaker, he was asked to speak in tongues in response to 
specific theme words. His glossolalic responses were tape-recorded and 
played to audiences in several studies to see how well they could identify 
what the speaker was thinking about in each case. The findings were that 
an audience, listening to glossolalia, will tend to make consistent judg- 
ments about the content, but what the speaker intends is not necessarily 
what the audience understands. Audiences will preferentially attribute 
personal and affective content to glossolalic speech, over other kinds of 
informational content. The findings are discussed in terms of the noncom- 
municative role of language in social sharing and cathartic expression. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Glossolalia, or speaking in tongues, described in the Bible in Acts 2j 10 
and 11 and in I Corinthians 12-14, has had a long history associated with 
charismatic religious movements. In the United States its beginnings go 
back to the upsurge of Pentecostalism in the Southwest around 1900 which 
Was fed in part by immigrant pentecostals from Armenia (5). Pentecostal 
and miracle churches now number millions of adherents, and tongue speak- 
ing, the utterance of language-like sounds, sometimes heard as speech in a 
foreign tongue, is often the culmination of their religious services. Speak- 
= 
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ers, on exhortation from others, or spontaneously, may arise to speak in 
tongues, in some instances appearing to be in a trance while so doing. 
Other members of the group offer interpretations of the speaker's utter- 
ances, and the speaker or a minister may verify or reject the proffered 
meanings. The “gift” is regarded as part of a charismatic experience; in 
more naive religious groups, the speaker's utterances are presumed to be 
spoken through him by God. 

Nida (9) and Samarin (13) would not classify glossolalia as language 
because there is an absence of syntactic structure, and because there is no 
morphological structure in tongues relating forms to specific meanings. 
Conveyance of meaning by syntax and morpheme appears to be the crucial 
element of their criteria of language. In the prayer setting, in which tongue 
speaking most often occurs, an interpretation of the tongue speaking is 
offered by some other member of the group. However this is not a transla- 
tion, typically consisting of moral exhortations. The prevailing view among 
linguists (9, 13) is that audience response arises primarily from style of 
rendition, which may be oratorical, pleading, liturgical, incantational, 
prophetic, commanding, denunciatory, and so on. 

From a psychological viewpoint, the definition of language in terms of 
conveyance of meaning by syntax and morphology may be unduly narrow. 
For example, Malinowski (8, p. 314), referring to verbal exchanges which 
he calls “phatic communion," says they "are neither the result of intellec- 
tual reflection, nor do they necessarily arouse reflection in the listener," and 
describes them as serving primarily to establish or affirm social bonds 
between individuals. Furthermore, for the individual the vehicle of speech 
may serve to express, in a cathartic rather than a communicative sense, 
feelings or states of mind which he cannot otherwise give precise labeling. 
Thus, in some instances the function of language is not to convey a precise 
meaning, but to establish a relationship or express a feeling. Descriptively, 
glossolalia seems to fit these two purposes. Nevertheless, one may also ask 
the question, can a speaker assign meanings to his glossolalic speech which 
an audience would be able to identify? 

An opportunity arose to interview a minister of a fundamentalist church, 
а man in his early thirties, who could call up glossolalic speech at will, and 
who had been using tongue speaking both in private prayer and in his 
church group for eight years.! Two interviews were conducted with him 
for the express purpose of exploring the phenomenon of tongue speaking. 

! The interviews were conducted jointly by the senior author and a linguist, William aE 


Samarin. Samarin has referred to these interviews in his book (14, p. 96, 122, etc.) and the 
interested reader may wish to look at his comments. 


| 
| 
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The speaker was cooperative and interested in the investigation, although 
he made it clear that in his view tongue speaking was only part of, and by 
no means the crucial part of, the charismatic experience, and that the 
charismatic experience itself included extrasensory phenomena not explica- 
ble in ordinary scientific terms. The speaker’s cooperation was enlisted to 
secure glossolalic responses to distinct word stimuli, and subsequently these 
responses were used in a study of transmission of meaning in glossolalic 
speech. The interview segment preceding the collection of the samples is 
given below: 

Interviewer: If I have two diametrically opposed qualities, and in some 
general way you were to make an effort to speak in tongues relevant to 
these qualities, would that be possible? 

Speaker: All I can say is I would try and I don’t know what would come 
out. 

Interviewer: For example, here’s one quality, the quality of strength. 

Speaker: Hm. I don’t know what causes me to hold back. 

Interviewer: Could one, could you pray about strength? 

Speaker: Hm. Let me, let me just, let’s see what comes out, thinking on 
that. (Speaks in tongues.) That’s what I feel. 

Interviewer: Okay, now, just pursuing that. Weakness. In any way you 
know, an associative way. : 

Speaker: Okay. (Speaks in tongues.) 

Interviewer: Is this very difficult? 

Speaker: Ves. 

Interviewer: Is it straining it somewhat? 

Speaker: It's strange. I don't feel at ease with it, but as I told you before, 
I think it's because I'm not accustomed to doing it in this context. It's 
almost always an inward and private experience of worship. 

Interviewer: Could I pursue that line a little further? 

Speaker: Yes any line. 

Thereupon, in sequence, although with interruptions to carry on the 
Conversation and comments about the task, the speaker was asked to speak 
9n the following topics in addition to strength and weakness: emptiness, 
death, beginning, fullness, leading, ending, following, weakness, leading, 
emptiness, strength, death, beginning, fullness, ending, and anger. The 
subject was to have responded twice to each stimulus; however by an 
Oversight, following and anger were offered to him only Suis [ge 

Below is a sample of the speaker's glossolalia, given phonetically.? The 
225824 

* The phonetic spelling is from Gleason (3, p. 50). 
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sample was offered by the speaker upon instruction to speak in tongues as 
slowly as he possibly could. Although his usual glossolalic speech was quite 
rapid, he experienced no difficulty in speaking slowly and was himself 
surprised at his own absence of discomfort and hesitation in producing the 
slowed speech. Wordlike divisions in the sample are indicated where open 
transitions were slightly more prolonged. They are somewhat arbitrary, 
however, since the glossolalia is quite fluid. Periods indicate readily detect- 
able pauses. Only primary (^) and secondary (^) stresses are shown. The 
key to some of the sounds is as follows: 2 as in bought, a as in calm, y as in 
yet, x as in German ach, š as in shop, Z as in rouge, č as in chin. 
filowya Sinda téySa tada hoyî éntekéya háyféliy xíntrowpüw. sézíndey 
vilíéendrà dórowxüw müwyénte de&éndri iyént xówiówntre filikiy. 
sézandrey tá Sinda páyéndere po moboyénti Sinde kayém boyénte fiki. 


The segments of glossolalic speech, each around 60 seconds long, were 
abstracted from the tape recording and put on a separate tape. These were 
then employed in three experiments, in which the subjects were asked to 
decide what the tongue speaker had in mind when he uttered each seg- 
ment. It was noted in the first study that some of the subjects seemed to be 
affectively influenced by the glossolalic speech, and in subsequent studies 
this aspect was also explored by asking subjects to describe mood and 
mood changes during the experiment. 


B. Srupy I 


In the first study there were 20 subjects, graduate students in psychol- 
ogy, psychiatric aides, nurses, and psychology staff in a psychiatric hospi- 
tal. Subjects were tested individually. Instructions were as follows: j 

“You are going to hear someone speaking in a language that is unfamil- 
iar to you. In each segment he will be speaking about something ln 
particular, and some instances he may be speaking about the same matter 
as in other instances. First, I would like to play a little for you so that you 
can familiarize yourself with the speaker's language." 

The first four segments of the prepared tape were played to the subject, 
and the experimenter then continued: 

"First, familiarize yourself with the list of 10 words in front of you. Then 
I will play the whole tape through, segment by segment, and I want you to 
see if you can determine which of the 10 words appears most relevant to 
what the speaker is talking about in each segment. I would like you (0 
write down your first two choices, in order of their priority.” 
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The subject had before him a list of the 10 stimulus words, in alphabetic 
order, to which the tongue speaker had responded, and a prepared sheet on 
which to indicate choices. Once this part of the task was completed, the 
tape was rewound, and further instructions given: 

“Now I am going to play the tape once more. This time you will have a 
choice of four words to pick from for each segment. Choose the one word 
which appears to be most relevant to what the speaker is talking about.” 

The subject was provided a prepared sheet of four-choice items from 
which to make his selections. The choices in each instance included the 
stimulus to which the tongue speaker had responded, and three others of 
the original 10. Finally, at the end of the experiment, the subject was asked 
to indicate on a blank sheet of paper what cues he had used in making his 
judgments as to what the glossolalist was speaking about. 

Glossolalic segments for following and anger occurred only once, where 
other segments occurred twice. Since each of the 20 subjects was asked to 
make two out of 10 choices in the first part? the chance probability of 
choice of each of the repeat stimuli was 2 X 2/10 x 20 or 8, and the chance 
probability of choice of the singly presented stimuli was 2/10 x 20 or 4. A 
chi square table, with one degree of freedom, indicates that for stimuli 
presented twice, 13 or more choices by the 20 subjects is significantly 
greater than chance beyond the .05 level of probability. For stimuli pre- 
sented once, eight or more choices is significantly greater than chance 
expectation. 

In the second part, three additional stimuli, randomly selected from the 
nine remaining, were joined with the key stimulus, to present a multiple 
choice to the subjects. For the key stimuli, the probability of choice for two 
presentations was 2 x 4 X 20 or 10, and for stimuli presented only once, 
the probability of choice was % X 20 or 5. A frequency choice of 15 for 
twice presented words was significantly greater than chance. For stimuli 
presented only once, a frequency of nine or more was significantly greater 
than chance. 

Table 1 shows the stimuli to which the glossolalist spoke, and those 
choices of the subjects in the two of 10, and one of four situations which 
were made with significantly greater than chance frequency. і 

The table suggests that (a) judges fairly consistently agreed on meanings 
to be attributed to the glossolalic segments; (b) these choices were only in 
some instances the same as those that the speaker had in mind; (c) where 
a " 

? An attempt to assign different weights to first and second choice gave no consistent 
Outcome and they were therefore considered equi-valued. 
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TABLE 1 
RESPONSES OF 20 SUBJECTS TO GLOSSOLALIC SEGMENTS, SHOWING STIMULI JUDGED To BE 
THE GLOSSOLALIST’s TOPIC WITH FREQUENCIES SIGNIFICANTLY GRE: THAN CHANCE 


Glossolalic Number of subjects choosing Number of subjects choosing 
topic in 2 of 10 choices in 1 of 4 choices t 
Strength Emptiness 15, death 16 Strength 15, emptiness 15 | 

Weakness Following 14 Weakness 16 

Emptiness Weakness 16 Emptiness 19 

Death Strength 14, leading 15, anger 15 Strength 20 

Beginning Emptiness 14, ending 13 No со! ent choice 

Fullness Ending 13 No consistent choice 

Leading Leading 14 No consistent choice , 
Ending Weakness 15, emptiness 15 Weakness 9, ending 15 
Following No consistent choice Following 9 

Anger Ending 8 No consistent choice 


the range of choices was narrowed, the judges more frequently selected the 
stimulus the glossolalist had in mind. 

In reporting the cues they used in assigning meanings to the glossolalic: 
speech, 15 judges mentioned intonation, six mentioned speed of speaking, 
and five mentioned loudness or softness of speech. Cues mentioned less 
frequently were length of passage, recognition of expressions, emotion or 
animation, rhythm, hesitation versus confidence, accentuation of segments, 
inflection at the end of a phrase, and spacing of sounds. | 


C. Srupy II 


While Study I indicated that increasing limitation of the choice of re- | 
sponses led to increasing accuracy in identifying the theme spoken about by | 
the tongue speaker, the question remained whether subjects responding 
freely to the glossolalic stimuli would identify the speaker's themes. A | 
second study was undertaken to test this question. Subjects were 49 stu- 
dents in two Introductory Psychology courses in a two-year Community 
College, tested in class, They were given lined sheets of paper with num- | 
bers beginning at the head of each three lines. Instructions were similar to 
those in Study I, but subjects were Sroup-tested and asked to describe what | 
the speaker had in mind for each segment. The glossolalic segments were | 
played опе by one to the class, and subjects wrote their responses in the 
space provided. After the 18 segments had been played, subjects were 
asked to describe in writing the moods and feelings evoked in listening to | 
the tapes. 

Out of 49 subjects, 14 throughout gave such responses as “dialogue,” | 
“could not grasp,” “explaining,” “some sort of speech,” “nothing,” “no 
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comment." These protocols were judged unusable and were discarded. Of 
the 35 remaining protocols there were segments with similar unusable 
responses. The usable responses for the various glossolalic segments ranged 
from 15 (fullness) to 27 (strength). Responses of all subjects to presentations 
of the same-stimulus glossolalic segments were combined into a single text 
for each stimulus. 

For each of the 10 stimulus words there was, then, a body of textual 
material composed of the free-written responses of subjects to the glos- 
solalic segments. This was reviewed, and all introductory remarks such as, 
“The speaker is talking about . . .” “He seems to be saying. . .” “I think he 
is talking about . . .” were eliminated, an effort being made to restrict the 
text to statements bearing on what the subjects felt the content of the 
glossolalic speech to be. The mood descriptions of subjects were also 
combined into a single text. The texts for the 10 stimuli and the mood 
description were then subjected to a computer content analysis, using a 
technique employed by Laffal in numerous previous studies (6, 7). The 
computer program accepts a card-punched text, compares each word with 
a conceptual category dictionary in which all the common words of English 
are assigned one or two content categories, and produces a profile of 114 
content categories, showing how frequently each of the categories occurred 
in the text. 

The content profiles of the 10 stimuli and the mood description were 
correlated and factor analyzed. The correlations are shown in Table 2, and 
à factor analysis, arbitrarily set to extract four factors, is shown in Table 3. 

Factor I loads most heavily with death, mood description, and begin- 
ning. Factor П loads heaviest with following, weakness, and anger. Factor 

TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS OF CONTENT PROFILES: RESPONSES TO SEGMENTS OF GLOSSOLALIC SPEECH, 
AND Moop DESCRIPTION 


Glossolalic topic 


and mood description 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
1. Strength 

2. Weakness .554 

3. Emptiness 1468 .495 

4. Death .567 .620 .473 

5. Beginning .587 .576 .444 .636 

6. Fullness 1505 .534 .461 .581 .547 

7. Leading 7617 15345 .500 .543 .582 .608 

$ Ending "537 606 420 .507 .691 .573 -532 

9. Following "304 435 422 .396 .351 .271 .349 -388 6 

10. Anger 7$68 634 .426 .574 .500 .487 .542 .572 MS |» 
П. Mood description — .432 .410 .331 .500 .514 .357 .388 450 .105 . 
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TABLE 3 
FACTOR ANALYSIS OF CORRELATIONS OF 10 GLOSSOLALIC STIMULI AND Moop Description 
Glossolalic topic Factors 
and mood description I II ш IV he 
l. Strength 29 —38 49 —40 62 
2. Weakness 46 —56 29 —26 67 
3. Emptiness 24 —40 54 —06 51 
4. Death 59 =39 40 =13 68 
5. Beginning 52 =25 35 -50 71 
6. Fullness 40 =21 56 —24 58 
7. Leading 27 —28 66 —30 68 
8. Ending 40 zs 27 —59 70 
9. Following 02 —66 21 -14 50 
10. Anger 38 —56 26 -28 61 
11. Mood description 60 —06 22 —23 46 
% Total variance 17 17 17 10 61 


III loads most heavily with leading, fullness, emptiness, and strength. 
Factor IV loads highest with ending and beginning. A factor analysis 
limited to three factors shows Factor IV, the ending-beginning factor 
absorbed into Factor I which then has highest loadings on beginning, 
ending, mood description, death, and weakness. In a three-factor analysis, 
the second factor remains substantially the same, including following, 
weakness, and anger, but also death and emptiness with somewhat lower 
loading. The third factor shows leading, strength, and fullness as strongest 
components, with emptiness now a weaker component. 

These factor analytic results lend themselves to certain speculations 
about the conveyance of meaning in glossolalic speech. That ending and 
beginning show up in a single factor (Factor IV) suggests that the glos- 
solalic speaker responded to these stimuli as related elements; and, fur- 
thermore, that subjects listening to the separate instances of glossolalic 
speech found that they evoked similar thoughts. 

However, the content profiles do not suggest that the subjects responded 
with content relevant to the stimuli: the categories END and BEGIN were 
scarcely used by the subjects! Instead, such content categories as DEAD, 
LOVE, GO, HELP, WANT were given prominence. The point is that the 
pattern of responses was not especially what one would expect if one asked 
for free associations to the Words ending and beginning. 

The same may be said of the third factor, which is loaded highly with 
leading, fullness, emptiness, and strength. Leading, fullness, and strength 
would seem to fall together naturally and have a good face validity. 
Emptiness is a puzzling addition here and cannot reasonably be accounted 
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for. The fact that it drops down to a less prominent place when only three 
factors are extracted suggests that the underlying configuration basically 
includes the first three items. Here again, examination of the content 
profiles of these stimuli does not show that the categories related to leading, 
strength, and fullness had any special prominence. 

The second factor is heavily loaded with following, weakness, and anger. 
This configuration remains the same when only three factors are extracted, 
although death and emptiness then also begin to load more heavily in the 
factor. Following and anger had the briefest textual responses, since they 
were presented only once to the subjects, where all other stimuli were 
presented twice. This might be considered a basis for their falling together 
in a single factor, but weakness had a text size similar to the others. For 
this speaker, a thoughtful, self-controlled minister, anger could well have 
been a sign of weakness; and following, in the sense of being subjected or 
dominated against one’s will, might have had similar connotations. Factor 
II might thus represent inadequacy and loss of control. 

The first factor is of special interest, for it is the one which includes the 
mood description. This procedure was introduced after one of the ex- 
perimenters observed that some subjects seemed visibly upset by listening 
to the glossolalic speech. When given an opportunity to discuss their 
reactions, the subjects indicated that there was something depressing about 
the glossolalia. In the four-factor analysis, death, beginning, and mood 
description load highly together on Factor I. Where only three factors are 
extracted, weakness and ending also show up prominently in the factor. It 
may be surmised that in response to the stimuli death, beginning, weakness 
and ending, the speaker conveyed an especially depressive content which 
Was detected by the subjects. Of interest here is a segment of the interview 
With the speaker around his glossolalic responses to death and beginning. It 
turns out, for one thing, that death and beginning as stimuli appeared in 
Sequence in both instances in which they were presented to him, raising the 
possibility of an accidental associative connection between the two, abetted 
by the salience of the stimulus death. 

Interviewer: Well, let’s take another, how about emptiness. 

Speaker: Hm (Tongues). I’m trying, what I’m trying to do is feel what 
You're talking about and then speak to it. 

Interviewer: What about death? 

Speaker: ГЇЇ tell you something that just happened. As you asked me to 
Say that, very strongly in my mind it said, “There is no death.” Now this is 
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something that often happens in what we call interpretation, and this is 
kind of coming from the same level, whatever that level is. ГЇЇ speak to it 


now, but I wanted you to. . . 

Interviewer: Yeah. 

Speaker: . . . I wanted to tell you whatever I felt. (Tongues.) Now that, 
that was the most meaningful thing that I've done thus far. 

Interviewer: In what sense? 

Speaker: I had the feeling of what was being said. 

Interviewer: Can you add anything to it? 

Speaker: You mean from my conscious mind? 

Interviewer; Yes, what . . . 

Speaker: I sensed that I was talking about the fact that there, it began, 
that first phrase was, “There is no death.” That we move from this life to 
another life, and that what many think of as death is illusion, but there is 
life beyond this and there is life everlasting. Something in this vein. I felt 
very strongly as I was saying it. 

Interviewer: Would you try beginning? 

Speaker: The very thought of beginning? Origins, beginning. 

Interviewer: The general notion. 

Speaker: (Tongues.) 

The meaning choices in Study I and the factor analysis of free verbal 
responses in Study II provide evidence for consistency of audience response 
to glossolalic speech. Apparently those things that came together in the 
speaker's mind also came together in the minds of the audience, but 
without agreement on the two sides as to the content. This type of similar- 
but-different finding would Probably be in perfect accord with the convic- 
tion of religious glossolalists that they are indeed communicating meaning- 
fully, but in ways which defy simple description. 


D. Srupy Ш 

In the final experiment 
students in an Introducto 
subjects were given listin 


and were asked to identify all those contents which might be relevant for 
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of contents and speech characteristics, a series of 20 such checklist sheets 
for each glossolalic sample, and a final Mood Adjective Checklist. The 
scoring sheets for each glossolalic segment contained 13 meaning scales 
made up of polar items, modeled on a semantic differential. The scales 
were as follows: several-all, capable-incapable, male-female, sadness- 
happiness, hearing-seeing, in-out, negation-affirmation, — self-other, 
wanting-satisfaction, death-life, education-work, sympathy-neutrality, 
leading-following. The lead items of the scales had been selected from the 
contents expressed in the free speech responses to the glossolalic segments 
in Study II, with contents representing each of the four factors which had 
emerged in the factor analysis. In addition, on each sheet were listed 
speech characteristic scales, subjects being instructed to circle a number 
from 1 to 5 on each scale for each glossolalic segment. The scales were as 
follows: Voice Quality: monotonous-varied; Speed of Speaking: fast-slow; 
Length of Sample: long-short; Loudness of Voice: loud-soft; Familiar 
Sounds: totally absent-strongly present. 

Subjects first filled out the Mood Adjective Checklist, then were given 
the same instructions as previous subjects about the unfamiliar language 
which they were about to hear. A sample was played to them and they 
scored the sample sheet for contents and speech characteristics. Then 20 
segments of glossolalic speech were played to them, the segments for 
following and anger being spotted in twice to balance the fact that all other 
samples were represented twice. 

For every glossolalic segment the contents characteristic of Factor IV 
only (ending and beginning) either were significant by chi-square test at the 
.05 level, or approached significance. On reviewing what could have con- 
tributed to this uniform result, it appeared that contents chosen from 
Factor IV had strong affective valence (sympathy, death, wanting, self, 
Sadness, male) as contrasted with other more neutral or nonaffective con- 
tents from other factors (several, capable, hearing, in, negation, education, 
leading). Subjects consistently chose the Factor IV items to describe the 
Blossolalic speech, and the only result of this third experiment was to 
Suggest that subjects will preferentially identify a certain type of content in 
glossolalic speech over other kinds of content. The favored content may be 
described as having affective connotations. 

With respect to the Mood Adjective Checklist data, the results were 
Strongly in accord with the impression that the glossolalic speech tended to 
evoke negative affect. A t test of specific mood dimensions before and after 
the glossolalic speech showed statistically significant (p < .05) increase in 
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anxiety, sadness, and skepticism, and Statistically significant decrease in 
surgency, elation, concentration, and social affection. 

Each glossolalic segment had been scored on a five-point scale by the 
subjects on several speech qualities. A single score for each segment, for 
each of the speech qualities, was obtained by summing the scores of all 
subjects for the two occurrences of the segment. The segments were then 
ranked within each speech quality. Table 4 shows each speech sample, its 


TABLE 4 
RATED CHARACTERISTICS OF GLOSSOLALIC SPEECH SAMPLES 


Factor Sample Characteristics 

I Death Fast speech, long sample, loud, varied voice quality 

I and IV Beginning Slow speech, soft, familiar sounds 

II Following Slow speech, monotone, absence of familiar sounds. 

II Weakness Short sample, loud, monotone, absence of familiar 
sounds 

II Anger Short sample, soft, monotone 

ш Fullness Fast speech, familiar sounds Z5 

ш Leading Fast speech, long sample, loud, absence of familiar 
sounds 

III Emptiness Slow speech, monotone, absence of familiar sounds 

ш Strength Varied voice quality 

IV Ending Long sample, loud, varied voice quality 


factor from Study II, and those speech characteristics in which it ranked 
either among the highest three or the lowest three. High rank for speed of 
speech is shown as "fast speech" and low rank is shown as "slow speech." 
The other extremes are "long sample" versus "short sample"; “loud” versus 
“soft”; “monotone” versus “varied voice quality”; and “familiar sounds” 
versus “absence of familiar sounds.” 

The only speech quality pattern that seems to emerge is that Factor П 
following, weakness, and anger) was consistently characterized as being in 
à monotone. Table 4 would suggest that qualities of speech alone could not 


account for the meanings attributed by subjects to most of the glossolalic 
segments, 


E. DISCUSSION 


Davitz (2) has shown that judges are able to identify, in content-free or 
neutral content language, various feelings expressed by a speaker such as 
amusement, anger, fear, and joy. However, whether emotionally neutral 
content may be transmitted by a wordless language is an open question. 
Taylor (15) and Taylor and Taylor (16), reviewing the literature on pho- 
netic symbolism, found that phonetic symbolization of meaning is a valid 
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phenomenon, mediated by attributes of one’s native tongue. Thus an 
English speaking population will judge nonsense words containing the 
phoneme k to mean “large,” where a Korean population will judge them to 
mean “bright.” This difference is attributed to the presence of a sizable 
number of words in the particular language in which the phoneme is 
associated with the chosen meaning. While it is possible that subjects in the 
present studies were influenced by such associative relationships in making 
their meaning choices, it is worth noting that subjects in Study I gave 
emphasis to intonation, speed, and volume as contributors to their meaning 
interpretations, while mentioned less frequently was the recognition of 
expressions. This would suggest that on the few occasions sounds were 
used to attribute meanings, they were experienced as if they were recogniz- 
able words. 

Studies of personality and voice (1) show that subjects respond with 
stereotypes to voice qualities. Addington presented speech samples varied 
systematically along dimensions of voice quality, rate, and pitch, and asked 
for ratings of personality on specific characteristics. He found that judg- 
ments of personality were associated with specific dimensions of the spoken 
sound and with the names given the various voice qualities. The thin voice 
sounds weak, lacking in depth of resonance, shallow, or “thin.” The flat 
Voice quality sounds “flat,” dull, or lacking in brilliance. Addington’s study 
suggests that in content-free language a mediating verbal factor contributes 
both to identification of voice quality and to further conclusions about 
either the speaker or his subject matter. Nida (9) and Samarin (13), in a 
similar vein believe that evocation of meaning by glossolalia is based on 
style of rendition. However, the fact that no clear patterns of speech 
quality were identified by the subjects in Study III requires a more open 
Statement: that meaning responses to glossolalic speech may arise from any 
of a number of sources. They may arise from speech qualities and style of 
rendition, they may arise from phonemic cues which suggest words, and 
they may arise from accidental cues. Thus, in Study I one subject identified 
length of the passage as his basis for choosing a meaning. 

The most striking findings in the present study are (a) that audience 
Tesponse was fairly consistent, although not validly reflecting the meanings 
intended by the speaker, and (b) that audience response tended to be 
affective in nature. This latter characteristic lends support to the view 
expressed by Pattison (11), Pattison and Casey (12), and Goodman (4) that 
Blossolalic speech has an expressive, cathartic function for the tongue 
Speaker. 
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The phenomenon of glossolalia has certain implications for our under- 
standing of language. It demonstrates, for example, that it is possible to 
speak at length without using words. Furthermore, such nonreferential 
utterances may be perfectly valid as social discourse, although their func- 
tion is not to communicate a specific content. One might argue that the 
glossolalic speaker could just as well have performed mimicry and gesticu- 
lation which others could have read as inspiration and expression. How- 
ever, language is crucial in this instance because it engages others peremp- 
torily in an effort to gain and share a meaning. The fact that the meaning 
which is evoked is personal to each participant is less important than that 
there has been a social-interactive effort to share meaning. One important 
aspect of glossolalia, then, is that it shows language as a medium of social 
sharing and binding entirely aside from its communicative function.* This 
quality of language is probably related to the fact that learning and use of 
language always takes place in a context of communicating and sharing 
meanings. 

Another feature of glossolalia, which is only suggested here is that it 
serves as a means of affective expression for the speaker. The study of 
glossolalia may thus help us to understand another noncommunicative and 
more personal use of language: the catharsis of tension. 
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THE EFFECTS OF COMPETITION AND COOPERATION ON 
LEVEL OF PREJUDICE*! 


University of San Francisco 
COLIN SILVERTHORNE, GORDON CHELUNE, AND ANDREW IMADA 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated the effects on prejudice of either a cooperative or 
competitive strategy adopted by either a white or a black partner. It 
indicated that involvement in a game situation led to a reduction in 
prejudice when a white S had a white partner who cooperated or com- 
peted, or a black partner who cooperated. If the black partner competed, 
however, there was a statistically nonsignificant increase in prejudice. 
Further, Ss tended to imitate the strategy of their partner. The results were 
considered in relation to the general effect of competition and cooperation 
in society. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The relations between black and white people and the dynamics of 
prejudice have received varying degrees of attention (11). This study at- 
tempts to investigate the effect of two independent variables which have 
been hypothesized as determinants of prejudice. 

Competition has been suggested as a means of o : 
р. 305). It is hypothesized that the act of competition is one of the possible 
mechanisms by which frustrations and aggressions can be cathected. Thus, 
by reducing frustration and aggression, prejudice may be decreased. How- 
ever, there is no empirical evidence to support this hypothesis. Further, 
Hamblin (6, p. 116) states "One major determinant of the tendency to 
discriminate is the actual and feared frustration arising out of competition 
With minority group members." The Hamblin study is only one example of 
the convincing literature that racial turmoil is related to economic competi- 


vercoming prejudice (3, 
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tion (e.g., 15, 17). Further, Hamblin (6, р. 106) describes Sherif’s formula- 
tion of the competition hypothesis: “The tendency to discriminate against 
members of a minority varies directly with competition, or degree to which 
the individual has experienced frustration in past competition with mem- 
bers of minority groups.” The idea that competition can cause frustration, 
which then may be manifested as prejudice, has support. A correlation of 
.41 between frustration experienced by whites in past competition with 
blacks and the tendency to discriminate against blacks was found by 
Hamblin (6). 

The effects of cooperation on prejudice, however, while available, are 
less direct. Several studies (e.g., 4, 18) conclude that prejudice decreases a$ — | 
a function of interracial contact if the contact was between persons and — | 
families who were roughly equivalent in economic and social status. In his 
review of the contact hypothesis literature, Amir (1) concludes that equal 
status contact between members of various ethnic groups tends to reduce 
prejudice. It is reasonable to assume that contact often will imply coopera- 
tion, so that research on the contact hypothesis offers indirect evidence that 
cooperation between ethnic groups may also reduce prejudice. 

The present study utilizes the Prisoner's Dilemma. The advantages of the 
Prisoner's Dilemma game as a situation for research on social interaction lie | 
in the fact that it is a tightly controlled situation which yields a clearly | 
defined dependent variable, the number of cooperative responses. Also, ш 
since there are no predetermined rational rules for playing the game, it Lg 
commonly believed that any regularities in the way people play "wil | 
expose not the logic of game rules but rather the values, norms, ethics, OF 
personalities; і.е., psychologically based patterns of behavior of the 
players" (12, p. 543). Thus the Prisoners Dilemma game provides a 
mechanism for the systematic control of competition and cooperation 
within the game situation. 

While the Prisoner’s Dilemma has been used in several studies compat- 
ing cultural and subcultural groups [e.g., Caucasian-Japanese (16) and | | 
black-white (14)], their primary focus has been on the competitive behavior иш 
aspect rather than attitude change. Only six studies had whites play against 
blacks (2, 7, 8, 9, 13, 19). These studies indicate that white subjects УШ 
cooperate less with a black rather than with a white partner. 

Several studies have investigated ratings of the partner after the game. 
Wrightsman et al. (19) found that the subject’s ratings of the accomplice 01 
four negative motive traits were significantly influenced by the accomplices 
race. Further, Uejio and Wrightsman (16) found essentially the same 
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results using Caucasians and Japanese Americans. While the evidence is 
not completely consistent, it does indicate that cooperative subjects give 
their partner higher ratings than do competitive subjects. And it also seems 
differences in some ratings may occur when the partner is black as com- 
pared with a white partner. 

In this research, college students responded before and after a Prisoner’s 
Dilemma game to a measure of prejudice. The Prisoner’s Dilemma game 
manipulated the race of the partner, as either black or white and the 
strategy which the partner adopted, either competitive or cooperative. On 
the basis of results from earlier research on prejudice and the Prisoner’s 
Dilemma, it was predicted that playing against a black partner would 
result in an increase in prejudice, while playing against a white partner 
would lead (оа decrease in prejudice. Further, playing against a strategy 
of competition should increase prejudice, while a cooperative strategy 
should elicit a tendency toward less prejudice. Finally, it was predicted 
that the subject’s response strategy would reflect the strategy adopted by 
his partner. That is, competition would lead to competitive responses, 
While cooperation would lead to cooperative responses. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects and Confederate 


Sixty Caucasian male volunteer students from psychology classes at the 
University of San Francisco were used as subjects. Since the request for 
volunteers could not stipulate that subjects had to be Caucasian, some 20 
nonwhite students volunteered. They were either excused from the experi- 
ment on the pretext that the apparatus did not work, or completed the 
experiment and the data collected were not used for this study. Several 
Weeks before the experiment all students in classes which would subse- 
quently be solicited for volunteers completed a questionnaire labeled “Cur- 
tent Affairs Questionnaire." This included the Multifactor Racial Attitude 
Inventory (MRAI) short eight-item form, previously validated by Myers 
and Bishop (10). This was used to assess the subject’s level of prejudice. A 
black confederate was paid to serve as a "subject" in the appropriate 
experimental conditions. 


2. Procedure 


Subjects were run in pairs, with each reporting for the experiment at 
about the same time. They were allowed a brief contact with the other 
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player and then each was shown into an experimental cubicle. The subject 
was seated at a table with the instructions before him and was told the 
experimenter would explain the procedure in a few moments using an 
intercom system. Half of the subjects arrived to find the black confederate 
waiting as their partner and half met a white partner. 

The experimental task consisted of 20 trials in the Prisoner’s Dilemma 
game. The subject always responded on the understanding that neither 
player would know his partner’s response until each trial was completed. 
The response of the other “player” was actually made by the experimenter. 
Subjects were randomly assigned to one of two experimental strategies. 
The first strategy was an 85 percent cooperative strategy of 17 cooperative 
choices out of 20 trials. For all subjects, the noncooperative responses by 
their partners were randomly assigned to trials 2, 12, and 16. The second 
strategy was an 85 percent competitive strategy of 17 competitive choices 
out of 20 trials. The cooperative responses by the partner were again 
assigned to trials 2, 12, and 16. . 

After each subject was seated there was a delay of about one minute 
before the task began while the experimenter arranged the materials. Then 
the experimenter read a standard set of instructions to both subjects over 
an intercom system. The experiment was described as a study in joint 
decision-making, and all terms, such as game, player, competition etc. 
were eliminated to avoid supplying a game or cognitive set. К 

Each subject was told to read the instructions before him as the ехреп- 
menter repeated them. Each subject was told he could choose A or B. If 
both subjects chose A, they would each get +1. If one subject chose A and 
the other subject chose B, the one choosing A would get —5 and the one 
choosing B would get +5. Finally, if they both chose B, they would each 
get —1. Further, neither subject would know what the other subject had 
chosen until after each trial. If there were no questions, the subjects were 
asked to give their decision for the first trial. The experimenter noted the 
subject response and replied, “Your partner chose . Vou score 
." (The response and score depended on the preprogrammed 
strategy.) When the 20 trials were completed, subjects were asked {0 
remain in the booth while the score was tabulated. The scores were then 
read to the subject, and the experimenter then entered the booth with à 
second Current Affairs Questionnaire for the subject to complete. Subjects 
were told that another researcher had requested that as many students 25 
possible should be asked to complete the Current Affairs Questionnaire and 
that his assistance would be appreciated. If the subject commented that he 
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had already completed a similar questionnaire, he was told that some of the 
earlier responses had been lost and would he please complete it again. This 
questionnaire was then collected and the subject excused. Thirty other 
male subjects completed the Current Affairs Questionnaire twice at approx- 
imately the same time as the other subjects. This control group was used to 
check response difference over the time period of the experiment. Subjects 
were questioned and debriefed after the experimental session. None of the 
subjects reported that he was aware of the purpose of the experiment. 


C. RESULTS 


The score used in the analysis of the results was a difference score 
obtained by subtracting the second score on the prejudice scale from that 
score obtained on the initial response to the same scale. Positive scores 
represent an increase in prejudice, while negative scores indicate a decrease 
in prejudice. For statistical purposes, a constant of 50 was added to all 
scores to remove the negative signs. Therefore, a score of 50 represented no 
change in the level of a subject's prejudice. Data from the control group 
indicated that no external factors caused an attitude change during the 
experimental period (t = 1.10, df = 29). 

The major results of the study are summarized in Figure 1, which 
presents the mean difference prejudice scores for the four experimental 
conditions. The change in prejudice was investigated with use ofa2X2 
analysis of variance with entries for race of partner and response condition 
(competition or cooperation) The F ratio associated with race of the 
partner was significant (F — 4.11, df — 1/56, p < .05), as was the F ratio 
associated with the response condition (F — 9.54, df = 1/56, p < .01) and 
with the interaction term (F = 6.31, df = 1/56, № < .05), Inspection of 
Figure 1 and the significant interaction term suggests that the black com- 
petition condition has a major effect on these results. Specific ¢ test com- 
parisons show that the Black-Competition condition differed significantly 
from the White-Competition condition ( = 3.60, df = 28, p < .01); the 
White-Cooperation condition ( = 3.11, df = 28, p < .01); and the Black- 
Cooperation (t = 2.95, df = 28, < .01). All other differences between the 
Black-Cooperation, White-Cooperation, and White-Competition conditions 
were not significant. A comparison of the mean difference prejudice scores 
with use of £ tests indicates that while the Black-Competition condition led 
to a slight but not significant increase in the level of prejudice @ > 1, df = 
14, р > .05), the other three conditions led to significant decreases in 
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FIGURE 1 
THE CHANGE IN LEVEL OF PREJUDICE OF SUBJECTS WITH A BLACK OR WHITE PARTNER 


prejudice; for Black-Cooperation (t = 2.31, df = 14, p < .05); for White- 
Cooperation (t = 2.17, df = 14, p < .05); and for White-Competition (t = 
2.21, df = 14, p < .05). 
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The relationship between the experimental condition and the number of 

cooperative responses was investigated with use of a second 2 X 2 analysis 
of variance. The response of the partner had a significant effect on the 
subjects. The more cooperative the partner was, the more cooperative were 
the responses (F = 12.64, df = 1/56, p < .01). The race of the partner had 
no significant effect on the subject’s responses (F < 1, df = 1/56, p > .05). 
The analysis also yielded a significant interaction effect (F = 3.90, df = 
1/56, p > .05). 
_ Finally, it was expected that there might be a relationship between the 
increase in prejudice and the number of cooperative responses. A Pearson 
product-moment correlation was computed, and while a positive relation- 
ship did exist, it was not significant (к = +.23, df = 58 р < .05). 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results of the present study generally support the hypothesis under 
investigation. They indicate that being involved in a game situation with 
others tended to lead to a decrease in prejudice. The major discrepancy in 
this generalized finding occurred when a white person competed against a 
black. This produced a statistically nonsignificant increase in prejudice in 
the white subject. While this finding was not significant, it is consistent 
with Hamblin's conclusions on the effects of economic competition on 
prejudice. Further, it suggests that racial turmoil is related to competition 
in general. 

The involvement in a “game” situati 
in some way to decrease prejudice. The re 
cathartic effect of the situation may have lead to a decrease in prejudice. 
The finding that being in a situation with a black who cooperated led to a 
decrease in prejudice is consistent with the contact hypothesis (1). This 
Suggests that contact between races in circumstances not marked by com- 
petition will lead to a decrease in prejudice. More specifically, cooperation 
between races will facilitate a reduction in prejudice. 

In the present research, it was predicted that white subjects would 
cooperate more with a white partner than with a black partner. However, 
the race of the partner led to no significant differences in the subject's 
cooperative responses. It is not surprising, perhaps, that subjects tended to 
respond in a like nature to the partner's strategy. However, Baxter 2) 
found that when the black partner is identified as adopting а cooperative 
Strategy, he is exploited more than a white partner. In his study, Baxter Q 
identified the other player as cooperative prior to the experiment, while in 
the present study, the subjects had to identify the strategy of the other 


on with other whites appeared to act 
asons for this are unclear, but the 
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player as the game progressed. This maintained a degree of uncertainty 
which might have limited the exploitation aspect of the game situation. 

The other finding which is surprising is the relationship between the 
degree of cooperation and level of prejudice. It appeared that the tendency 
to become more prejudiced was positively related to the cooperative be- 
havior of the subject. This increase in cooperation with an increase in 
prejudice, while not significant, is puzzling. The reason for this is unclear, 
but it might be speculated that guilt associated with the increase in pre- 
judice resulted in more cooperation. It appears that a fuller analysis of this 
tendency should be explored. Replication of the data would indicate 
whether the increase in prejudice and cooperative behavior is a general 
effect or merely a chance finding of the current study. 

These findings suggest that game situations will provide an outlet for 
feelings that might otherwise be ascribed to prejudice. However, competi- 
tion by a white against a black appeared to increase prejudice in whites. 
This tendency suggests that level of prejudice would be much higher in 
blacks and whites of the same socioeconomic status, since the competition 
between them for jobs etc. would be much greater than that between 
people of different socioeconomic status. This is consistent with the 
findings of Hamblin (6) and Graeber (5). 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of 
a standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when 
indicated, by requesting supplementary tabular material from Microfiche 
Publications. 
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THE WISC AND THE MESCALERO APACHE*! 


New Mexico State University 


Davip A. SACHS 


Although most instruments for intellectual assessment do not incorporate 
nonwhite individuals within standardization samples, these instruments are 
regularly used for assessment irrespective of whether or not the testee’s 
racial group was included in the standardization sample. The present study 
attempts to assess the presence of sex and/or age WISC differences with 
Mescalero Apache children. 

The 71 children tested were referred by principals and teachers at the 
Bent Mescalero Elementary School and the Tularosa, N. M., junior high 
school, during the years 1969-1971. The vast majority of these students 
were in regular classes, and referral questions were primarily concerned 
with developing educational programs. Although the sample was not ran- 
domly selected, the size of the sample allows for comparisons between 
elementary school (N = 33) and junior high school (VN = 38) samples (ages 
6-10 and 11-15, respectively) and males (N = 32) and females (N = 39). All 
children were administered the WISC, either by the author or a predoctoral 
student trained by the author. 


Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale 705 ranged from 79.3 to 94.7. For 
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all groups, Performance JQ was higher than Verbal JQ and, with the 
exception of the younger females, mean Performance 705 were in the 
average classification. Analysis (¢ tests) of the differences between ages and 
between sexes indicated that none of the differences between males was 
significant, but that the younger females scored significantly lower than the 
older females on all IQ scales. Age group comparisons indicated that 
younger females scored significantly lower than younger males on all IQ 
scales. No significant differences were obtained by the older children. 

Examination of scaled scores indicated that scaled scores were consis- 
tently lower on verbal subtests than on performance subtests. Verbal 
subtest means ranged from 4.5 to 7.8, and performance subtest means 
ranged from 5.4 to 10.2. Compared to standardized norms, the means tend 
to be consistently smaller and the standard deviations tend to be somewhat 
smaller. 

Statistical analysis (¢ tests) between ages and sexes for scaled score data 
indicated slight improvement with age for females on subtests of 
similarities, digit span, picture arrangement, and object assembly. Males 
improved on digit span, but comprehension scaled scores decreased from 
younger to older males. Comparison between sexes for similar age groups 
showed younger males scored significantly higher on information, com- 
prehension, arithmetic, similarities, vocabulary, picture completion, and 
picture arrangement subtests. For the older children, males scored higher 
on picture completion, and females scored higher on coding. 

The data described in this study are consistent with previous reports 
indicating that native Americans tend to do more poorly on verbal items 
and tend to score lower than the standardization group on all IQ scales. 
Direct comparison with Cundick's? study on 1st-3rd grade Indian children 
indicates that the Mescalero children obtained lower scaled score means on 
the performance subtests and higher scaled score means on the verbal 
subtests. 
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AUTHORITARIANISM AND ATTITUDE TOWARD FILIAL 
PIETY IN CHINESE TEACHERS*! 


University of Hong Kong and National Taiwan University 
Ho YAU-FAI AND LEE LING YU 


An analysis of the components of the concept of filial piety suggests quite 
readily that it shares much in common with authoritarianism, particularly 
with authoritarian submission, authoritarian aggression, and conven- 
tionalism. One would, therefore, expect to find a certain degree of correla- 
tion between measures of the two variables. 

Two measuring instruments were used: the F Scale translated into 
Chinese (except for one unsuitable item about the American way of life), 
and the Filial Piety Scale (FP Scale) developed in the present study. The 
FP Scale consists of 28 statements, which collectively encompass all of the 
essential components of filial piety. Six of the items are stated in the 
negative so as to reduce the effect of acquiescence. (It was not possible to 
have half of the number of items in the negative, since attempts to reverse 
items on filial piety often resulted in awkward statements.) The scoring of 
the FP Scale is identical with that of the F Scale. Examples of the FP Scale 
items (translated from Chinese) are “While their parents are still living, 
children should not go to faraway places.” “In choosing a spouse, children 
need not follow the parents’ command” (negative). 

School teachers from seven primary schools in Taipei, ranging from 
lower to upper socioeconomic class, were invited to participate in the 
project. Counterbalancing the effect of testing order was achieved by 
having the F Scale presented first in half of the sets of materials and the FP 
Scale first in the other half. Of the 181 sets returned (out of 379 sets 
distributed), 36 had to be discarded on account of incomplete answers or 
insufficient personal data given. The final sample consisted of 135 teachers: 
25 males and 44 females with one to nine years of teaching experience, and 
34 males and 32 females with nine to 24 years of teaching experience. 

Split-half reliability coefficients of .74 and .81 were obtained for the F 
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Scale and the FP Scale respectively. The means and standard deviations of 
the scores per item were 4.66 and .62 for the F Scale, and 3.66 and .37 for 
the FP Scale, respectively. Although the lack of comparability of the 
samples does not permit a valid comparison between the two groups, the 
finding that Chinese subjects scored higher on the F Scale than American 
subjects is consistent with results reported in the literature.? The results of 
analyses of variance showed that sex, years of teaching experience (which 
was confounded with age), and interaction effects were not significant (at 
the .05 level) in determining scores on either of the two scales. 

As expected, a moderate correlation (.50, significant at the .01 level) was 
obtained between scores on the F and FP Scales. This is an important 
finding, inasmuch as it establishes a relationship linking together two 
conceptually distinct variables, one being for centuries the cornerstone of 
ethical values in Chinese society and the other purporting to measure a 
dimension of personality. Although no causal relationship is implied in the 
correlation obtained, the finding lends support to the contention that, as 
the precepts of filial piety are internalized, they will result in a greater 
tendency toward authoritarianism. The implications of this are obviously 
worthy of attention, in view of the overriding importance that filial piety 
has assumed in Chinese society. 
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CHILD REARING AND CHILD CARE AMONG THE 
SINO-THAI POPULATION OF BANGKOK* 


University of Maryland 
DAVID RYBACK 


In order to obtain information on child-care practices in Thailand a 
general survey of child-rearing attitudes was obtained from a sample of 145 
Thai students from three institutions: 75 from Chulalongkorn University, 
20 from Ramathipiti University, and 50 from the American University 
Alumni Association (where Thai students learn proficient English from 
primarily American teachers). In addition, the questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to a small sample of 25 nonstudent working Thais. The resulting data 
were kept separate from those of the student sample. 

The questionnaire, as devised by Cox! in his Ethiopian study, was not 
modified so as to enhance cross-cultural comparability, although it was 
translated into Thai for use in the present study. 

To each of 28 questions the subjects answered “yes,” “no,” or *unde- 
cided.” The resulting data? indicate that some aspects of child rearing in 
Thailand are remarkably similar to practices in other cultures, and some 
aspects are quite different. Only a comparison of Thai and Ethiopian 
practices will be made in this note. 

Both cultures appear to be extremely similar in their practice of provid- 
ing comfort-contact and making the infant feel loved, although the Thais 
are much less apt to pick up or suckle a child to placate him when he cries. 

Although feeding, weaning, and toilet-training schedules are similar in 
both cultures, Thais use less punishment in weaning and toilet training, 
and are less apt to shame the child. Thais are also less strict in regulating 
and punishing their children during the socialization process. The data 
Strongly indicated that Thai children are less likely to learn to express 
aggressive behaviors, especially in fighting with other children. 

A brief comparison of working-class and educated Thais indicates that 
~ 
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working-class Thais are less consistent in their use of punishment; i.e., they 
are more likely to suckle the infant when he cries and more patient in toilet 
training, but also more apt to use punishment in those instances when they 
do show concern. In other areas the comparison showed remarkable 
similarities. 

In sum, the Thai respondents believed that the mother had extensive 
contact with the child during the early period of child care and that 
weaning and toilet training were permissive and very casual in nature. 
Children were seen as being strongly discouraged from expressing aggres- 
sion. 

This somewhat casual approach to child rearing is consistent with the 
so-called mai pen rai (never mind) attitude which aids the Thai in main- 
taining his serenity. Also consistent with this is the marked absence of the 
learning of aggression—a Thai’s typical response to a social conflict is a 
disarming smile. 

School of Education 
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POTENTIAL DETERMINANTS OF FACULTY INFLUENCE: A 
CROSS-CULTURAL APPLICATION OF SOCIAL POWER THEORY* 


Department of Sociology, Ohio State University; and. 
Department of Psychology, Purdue University 


SHARON E. BLEDA AND PAUL R. BLEDA 


A recent study! has shown that interpersonal influence in naturally 
Occurring situations may be examined through a social power framework. 
Perceived parental influence on adolescents was found to be most strongly 
related to three types of power resources: (a) the belief that another person 
possesses useful knowledge (expert); (b) the acceptance of another person’s 
right to exert influence (legitimate); and (c) the general orientation to rely on 
another person for guidance (referent). Another social power relationship 
which has been investigated primarily from a pragmatic rather than a 
theoretical perspective involves the potential of medical faculty to influence 
students’ career decisions.2 The present study attempted to test the 
generalizability of some of the basic tenets of social power theory to 
student-faculty relations in medical school. 

The potential strength of social power bases may also be affected by 
particular societal norms.! The present study was conducted in the Middle 
East which is characterized by an authoritarian culture in which strong 
central beliefs exist in the right of males to dominate decision-making and 
in the legitimacy of traditional forms of authority. Within such a culture 
legitimate power resource may provide a relatively strong base for 
influence. { 

A questionnaire was administered in English, to 49 second-year (preclin- 
ical) and 38 fourth-year (clinical) students in the American University of 
Beirut Medical School (Lebanon) who represented nine different Middle 
Eastern countries. The major variables were measured by items con- 
structed with the use of Smith's! questionnaire as a prototype. For exam- 
ple, faculty influence was а composite measure based on the student's 
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estimates of the relative frequency of discussing career-related topics with 
faculty members and the degree of influence that faculty members may 
have had over their career plans. 

Pearson product-moment-correlation analyses revealed that for the 49 
preclinical students faculty influence was significantly related to faculty 
referent (r = .53, p < .001), legitimate (r = .35, p < .02), and expert (r = 
.38, p < .02) power resources. However, for the 38 clinical students faculty 
influence was significantly related to legitimate power resource (r = .39, р 
< .02), but not to referent (r = .18, p > .05) or expert (r = .26, р > .05) 
resource. 

The findings suggest that faculty members may have several bases for 
influencing the career decisions of medical students at early stages of their 
professional development. However, for the more advanced medical stu- 
dent, only his belief in the faculty's legitimate right to influence his career 
decisions was related to perceived faculty influence. The implications of 
these findings are that the potential strength of faculty power resource 
bases may be affected by both the level of the student's development and 
the prevailing societal norms regarding interpersonal influence. 
Department of Psychology 
Purdue University 
West Lafayette, Indiana 47907 
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A COMPARISON OF INDIAN EDUCATION STUDENTS 
BELONGING TO FOUR POLITICAL PARTIES 
ON A MEASURE OF AUTHORITARIANISM* 


Department of Education, Regional College 
of Education, Ajmer, India 


T. N. RAINA 


There is some evidence from Western countries’ indicating a relation- 
ship between authoritarian personality structure and political beliefs or 
attitudes. The present study explored political differences among an Indian 
student sample. 

Two hundred fifty-one B. Ed. students of the Regional College of Edu- 
cation, Ajmer, were administered a Hindi version of the F Scale in March 
1972. They were requested to indicate, anonymously, their agreement with 
the ideology of the various political parties in India. Out of the orignial 251 
students, only 130 male students were finally selected as comparable in age, 
education, and socioeconomic status (differences found statistically 
nonsignificant), and grouped by political preference, as follows: Congress 
New = 52, Jana Sangh = 33, Swatantra = 27, Communists = 18. 

The mean F scores for the different groups were as follows: Congress 
New = 153.67, Swatantra = 157.90, Jana Sangh = 152.60, and Com- 
munists = 136.17. The differences between the means of the first three 
groups were not significant. But the difference between the means of the 
Communists and the Congress New was found to be highly significant (t= 
4.42, p < .01) as were the differences between Communists and Jana 
Sangh ( = 3.63, p < .01) and the Communists and Swatantra (t = 4.17, p 
< .01). 

T has shown that the members of all-India political parties differ 
in their social and political attitudes, with the Swatantra and Jana Sangh 
at the extreme right and the two Communist parties at the extreme left and 
Other parties like Congress, etc. falling in between the two extremes. 
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The absence of differences among the three groups may perhaps be 
ascribed to the fact that the different political ideologies have not “seeped 
down” to the deeper personality levels, or that the party issues, perhaps, 
were not sharply delineated. Atal who studied the tally points from the 
different party manifestoes concludes (p. 7)*: “with such an overlap be- 
tween the two sets, it is evident that the parties have not been able to 
sharply define their ideological differences. The sole exception is the CPM 
(Communist Party M.)”. The low scores of the Communists on the F scale 
here are in agreement with the finding of Rokeach. This phenomenon may, 
perhaps, be due to the fact that, “there is a theoretically necessary reason 
for authoritarianism to have a somewhat greater affinity with right than 
left ideologies” (p. 130).? 

The high mean score of the toal sample (150.09) is quite close to the 
mean F scores of two other groups of Indian teacher educators and student 
teachers, studied by Raina.’ The results, incidentally, tend to confirm the 
validity of the F scale when it is used in India. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STEREOTYPES 
AND SOCIAL DISTANCE*! 


Department of Psychology, Rand Afrikaans University, South Africa 
HENNING G. VILJOEN 


In the literature on prejudice it is usually taken for granted that there is a 
close relationship between stereotypes and social distance as dimensions of 
ethnic prejudice. The aim of the present study is to determine whether the 
relationship also exists when the subjects have to respond towards ethnic 
groups in their own population structure: e.g., in a pluralistic society, such 
as South Africa. Therefore the stereotypes and social distance of African 
and Indian students towards the different ethnic groups in South Africa 
were measured (Afrikaans- and English-speaking whites, coloreds, Jews, 
Africans, and Indians). 

A two-part questionnaire compiled by Viljoen? was used. The first 
section for determining stereotypes consisted of a checklist based on the 
Katz and Braly technique. The second section aimed at social distance was 
based on an adaptation of the original Bogardus Social Distance Scale. The 
questionnaire was applied to all first-year students of psychology at the 
African universities—i.e., of the North (125 subjects), Zululand (100 sub- 
jects), and Fort Hare (90 subjects)—as well as the Indian University 
College at Durban (104 subjects). ' 

A qualitative comparison was drawn between the stereotype and social 
distance responses of the subjects, the results eliciting only partial proof for 
the assumed relationship. First, an overall positive stereotype image of an 
ethnic group was accompanied by fairly close social contact. Subjects of all 
Universities stereotyped the English speaking Whites in positive terms such 
as courteous, hospitable, generous, intelligent, and liberalistic (stereotype- 
index 4,7) and the social distance responses culminated on the second 
dimension of closeness on the scale, “to admit him to my home as personal 
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friends” (35% — 55% of all the response). Second, an overall negative 
image was accompanied by a remote social distance. Subjects of all univer- 
sities stereotyped the Afrikaans-speaking whites in negative terms, such as 
“verkramp” (close-minded), cruel, excessively patriotic, aggressive 
(stereotyped index ranging from 3.0-3.5 for the different groups) and the 
social distance responses culminated in the most remote distance, “to 
exclude him from my country” (66% — 95% of all the responses). Third, 
there were the groups where additional factors, such as color of the skin or 
the ingroup relationship, played a crucial part in the social distance which 
the subjects wished to maintain but without corresponding negative or 
positive stereotypes. This was illustrated in the discrepancy between the 
stereotypes and social distance responses of the African and Indian subjects 
towards the English-speaking whites and the attitudes towards their own 
ingroups. In every instance the English-speaking whites were stereotyped 
in more positive terms than the self-stereotype of the African and Indians, 
or the stereotypes of the other dark-skinned ethnic group, the coloreds; but 
the maintenance of a closer social distance with the own ingroup or the 
other darker-skinned ethnic groups was preferred to that with the English- 
speaking whites. Consequently, the assumed relationship could not be 
established for all ethnic groups. 
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RESPONSES OF CHINESE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS TO THE 
THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST* 


National Taiwan Normal University, Republic of China 


ELIZABETH YEO-HSIEN HAN 


Murray’s original Thematic Apperception Test (TAT),! Cards I to XX, 
was administered in two sessions to 80 Chinese male and female under- 
graduate students at the National Taiwan Normal University. They wrote 
their stories in Chinese. 

The scoring methods of Rosenzweig? and Eron? were used to analyze (a) 
mean time per story, (b) wordage, (c) main themes, (d) relationship between 
figures, (e) conception of environment and outcome of stories, and (f) sexual 
misidentification. “Needs” and "press" expressed in stories were analyzed 
by following the procedures of Murray! and Stein. The split-half reliabil- 
ity for need and press was .42 for 32 Ss,5 similar to that found by Sanford. 

The main differences found between the American Study? and the pres- 
ent study were as follows: 

(a) The Chinese Ss took much longer for first reaction time and for total 
time (mean for each card: 15-18 minutes for the Chinese and 3.7 for the 
American Ss). Chinese Ss told much longer stories (255-word average for 
each story) than did the Americans (143-word average). The comparison 
indicates that Chinese people may be more inhibited and cautious, but also 
more industrious than Americans. 

(6) The most prominent different figure identified by Chinese Ss was 
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“ghost” on Card 15 (male 48%, female 57%)—probably because of the 
influence of Buddhism and Taoism. “Teacher-student,” another special 
relationship identified by Chinese Ss (such as in 7BM and 7GF, 13% by 
male and female respectively) is a very important and familiar relationship 
in Chinese culture. ` 

(c) Chinese Ss (male 31%, female 10%) showed great sexual 
misidentification in No. 15—perhaps because our 5s have a greater belief 
in women ghosts among the tombs and because, according to our tradition, 
most unknown pretty girls are witches. Sexual misidentification also occur- 
red in 25% of the male Ss and in 23% of the female on No. 10— possibly 
because they have seen an old father embracing sons (or mother embracing 
daughters) more frequently and openly than they have seen men and 
women embracing. 
Department of Educational Psychology 
National Taiwan Normal University 
Taipei, Taiwan, Republic of China 


REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be ob- 
tained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, 
by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 
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CREATIVITY AND RESISTANCE TO 
COGNITIVE DISSONANCE* 


University of Maine 
COLIN MARTINDALE, LLOYD ABRAMS, AND DwicHT HINES 


On the basis of a review of the literature showing that highly creative Ss 
exhibit greater tolerance than less creative Ss for novelty, ambiguity, and 
incongruity, Child! makes the suggestion that they should also be more 
resistant to cognitive dissonance. The purpose of this note is to report a test 
of this hypothesis with the use of the dissonance paradigm introduced by 
Freedman.? After taking the Remote Associates Test, hypothetically a 
measure of creativity,? 31 female introductory psychology students were 
given low justification and 39 female introductory psychology students 
were given high justification for the task of filling the squares of graph 
paper with random numbers. High justification Ss were told that they were 
the last few Ss needed to complete the study and that the data they 
produced would be extremely useful. Low justification Ss were told that 
the experiment had been completed but that, since they had been 
scheduled, they would be tested anyway although nothing very useful 
would be done with their responses. Ss produced random numbers for 10 
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minutes and then rated the tasks on usefulness, enjoyment, and interest- 
ingness. 

Subjects were divided into high creative and low creative groups at the 
overall median RAT score of 14. As a validity check, usefulness ratings of 
the random numbers task were subjected to analysis of variance. The effect 
for justification condition was significant (F = 7.12, p < .01, df = 1, 66), 
but creativity group and interaction effects were not. Since number of lines 
of random numbers produced did not differ significantly among groups and 
conditions, differences in the effect of the manipulation on the four groups 
could not have spuriously influenced the results. 

Interestingness and enjoyableness ratings were added together to form a 
total index of liking to test the dissonance prediction. Overall, the experi- 
ment failed to replicate Freedman’s findings, since high justification Ss 
liked the task more than low justification Ss (F = 3.45, р < .10, df = 1, 
66). However, the cell means are in the predicted order with low creative 
Ss showing a mild dissonance effect (low justification > high justification), 
and high creative Ss showing an antidissonance effect (high justification > 
low justification), and the interaction effect is significant (F = 4.42, p < 
.05, df = 1, 66). Creativity group effects were not significant. 

Since the RAT was given before the justification manipulation, 
Freedman’s more intuitive prediction that, in such a case, liking will be a 
function not of dissonance but of rewardingness can also be tested. This 
prediction is upheld. High justification Ss liked the RAT more than low 
justification Ss (Е = 12.98, р < .01, df = 1, 66), and high creative Ss liked 
it better than low creative Ss (F = 4.56, p < .05, df = 1, 66). As expected, 
the interaction term is insignificant (F = .53, df = 1, 66). This supports the 
notion that the interaction effect for the random numbers task reflects a 
dissonance reaction rather than a general interaction between justification 
and creativity. 

Department of Psychology 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 04473 
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COGNITIVE COGNITIVE DISSONANCE REVISITED* 
University of New Hampshire 


DANIEL C. WILLIAMS, JEFFREY. L. CRAWFORD, 
AND GORDON A. HAALAND 


Recently, Arrowood, Wood, and Ross! attempted to test dissonance” and 
self-perception? differentially in a situation requiring no overt behavior. 
Subjects were told they would be taking one of two intelligence tests 
administered so that each S had a 50-50 chance of receiving either. One 
test allegedly required pretest preparation, while the other did not, but all 
Ss were told that they must undergo either effortful or relatively effortless 
preparation for control purposes. ‘After instructions Ss indicated which test 
they expected to write and then picked another S in the group and pre- 
dicted which test he would write. High effort Ss were expected to antici- 
pate the test requiring no preparation, experience dissonance, and reduce it 
by overrating their own chances of receiving the appropriate test. The 
same Ss, however, were expected to rate the other’s chances at 50-50, since 
inferences of his attitude would have to be made without his overt be- 
havior. Data supported the hypotheses. 

The study is problematic, however. To test self-perception, subjects 
should not have been asked to predict a chance event but, instead, asked 
“which of the tests do you think he thinks he will write?” Second, it follows 
from dissonance theory that high effort Ss should have both expected and 
preferred the appropriate test. No difference in preference was found. 
Moreover, the running procedure confounded E and/or running time with 
the critical effort manipulation. 

The present study constituted an exact replication of Arrowood et al, a 
replication employing the appropriate question and an authentic interper- 
sonal simulation. A 2 X 3 X 2 factorial design was employed varying 
anticipated effort, replication procedure, and sex. Subjects were 113 male 
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and 78 female psychology students. Instructions and scales were identical 
to those in Arrowood et al. except in the case of the authentic replicators 
who were given a description of the experimental situation and instructions 
and asked to mark the scales as they felt an S in the original study would 
have marked them. 

High effort Ss indicated greater anticipated effort than low effort Ss 
(X’s = 4.03 and 2.93, respectively, F = 34.31, 1 and 179 df, р < .001). On 
the critical expectancy question, however, both groups indicated their 
chances to be 50-50. Likewise, Ss in all three replication conditions esti- 
mated the other’s chances at 50-50. Contrary to dissonance predictions, 
high effort Ss preferred the test requiring the effortless preparation 
significantly more than low effort Ss (Хз = 4.65 and 3.68, respectively, 
Е = 29.55, 1 and 179 df, p < -001). Tests of simple main effects run on the 
significant effort X sex interaction (F = 6.23, 1 and 179 df, p < .05) 
indicated that this finding was stronger for females (P < .01) than males (p 
< 10). These results cast doubt upon the conclusion that dissonance theory 
adequately speaks to this paradigm and suggest that further work is neces- 
sary. 

Department of Psychology 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 03824 
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TEST ANXIETY, ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT, AND THE 
OPEN ADMISSIONS STUDENT*! 


Lehman College and Finch College 
ARLINE L. BRONZAFT AND GILDA Е. EPSTEIN 


In an earlier paper, Bronzaft? predicted that, among male college stu- 
dents, the relationship between test anxiety and college achievement would 
be greater for socially mobile than for socially stable students. The initia- 
tion of an “open admissions” policy at the City University of New York 
(CUNY) in September 1970 presented the opportunity to re-examine 
Bronzaft’s hypothesis, with the use of a group of “open admissions” stu- 
dents whose social mobility would be greater than those studied earlier. 

The Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxiety Scale (ААТ)? was used to mea- 
sure test anxiety. Four questions from the College Student Questionnaire 
(CSQ)^ provided information on the educational and occupational goals of 
each student and on the education and occupation of his father. The AAT 
and CSQ were administered to 510 freshmen (258 males, 252 females) 
entering Lehman College, one of the four-year colleges of CUNY, during 
the summer of 1970. Grade-point averages were obtained for all Ss at the 
end of their first year of college in June 1971 to serve as the measure of 
academic achievement. ! 

When Bronzaft’s operational definition of social mobility was applied to 
the present sample, it proved, as expected, more socially mobile than her 
earlier samples. Only 41 “socially stable” students were identified (18 
males, 23 females). Since Bronzaft's hypothesis predicted a relationship 
between test anxiety and achievement for only the “socially mobile" stu- 
dents, the present study examined data dealing with the “socially mobile" 
group of 469 students (240 males, 229 females). j 

These “socially mobile" students were subdivided into those with high 
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school averages of 80.0 or.above and those with high school averages of 
79.9 or less. Since one of the criteria for admission to a four-year college at 
CUNY prior to 1970 had been a high school average of at least 80.0, the 
sample was thereby divided into students eligible for admission before 1970 
(*traditional" students) and those ineligible for admission before 1970 
(*open admissions" students). 

Correlations between both subscales of the AAT (AAT+ and ААТ- 
scores) and grade-point averages were calculated for these four groups 
comprising the present sample: “traditional” males (V = 98); “open admis- 
sions" males (N = 142); “traditional” females (N = 131); “open admissions" 
females (V = 98). None of the correlations was statistically significant. 

Thus the suggestion by Bronzaft that social mobility might intensify the 
relationship between test anxiety and academic achievement was not sup- 
ported by the present study of a college sample extremely high in social 
mobility. One possible explanation for the differences between the present 
findings and Bronzaft’s findings might involve the level of test anxiety. 
Mean AAT + scores for all four groups in this study were lower and mean 
AAT- scores were higher than those reported by Bronzaft. 

Herbert H. Lehman College 

of the City University of New York 
Bedford Park Boulevard West 
Bronx, New York 10468 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or 
less, would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, 
hopefully move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise 
of transcending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details con- 
cerning the results can be obtained by communicating directly with the 
investigator or, when indicated, by requesting supplementary material from 
Microfiche Publications. 
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RACIAL ATTITUDES OR REACTIONS TO RACIAL LABELS: 
WHAT IS BEING MEASURED?*! 


City College of the City University of New York 
STEPHEN THAYER 


Most studies of attitudes toward black persons use the term “Negro,” 
even though researchers are aware of the increasingly popular use and 
different connotations of the racial label, “Black.” Granted that some 
identifying label must be used, how might this label affect conclusions 
about the attitudes in question? Anonymous ratings were obtained from 
268 CCNY students during late 1969: 67 in each group—black male, black 
female, white male, white female. Semantic differential ratings were made 
for A NEGRO, AN AFRO-AMERICAN, A COLORED, A BLACK as 
follows: Evaluation—good-bad, dangerous-safe, friendly-unfriendly; 
Potency—weak-strong, submissive-dominant, aggressive-not aggressive; 
Activity—active-passive, violent-nonviolent, agitated-calm. Separate 
anovas were performed for each scale, on the basis of race, sex, and 
repeated measures for racial labels. UN 

Results emphasized the following: (a) A consistent pattern of significantly 
different ratings emerged for the different labels; the order of decreasing 
` * Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on November 20, 1972, 
e by The O oan Applied Research Center, N.Y., N.Y. i m 
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value, potency, and activity was Black, Afro-American, Negro, Colored. 
(b) Black and white subjects did not differ in their ratings of any label on 
any scale. (c) Within the black, as compared to the white sample, more 
than twice as many significant differences between labels appeared on the 
nine scales. Investigators who use a particular label may be tapping at- 
titudes toward that label instead of an imagined target group; attitudes 
toward “Blacks” may not be the same as attitudes toward “Negroes.” 
Moreover, blacks may be more sensitive to the differences between labels 
on a number of connotative dimensions. Finally, researchers who examine 
the impact of the black pride movement must qualify their conclusions by 
noting specific characteristics of their samples. For example, Williams et 
al.? used North Carolina students and noted no change in whites’ ratings of 
“black” between 1963 and 1969; ratings were still generally bad, strong, 
and passive. Blacks, however, showed a significant increase in value, 
activity, and potency. CCNY subjects showed no such differences between 
black and white ratings made during the same time period; ratings were 
equally high and positive for both races. And, as already noted, race did 
not affect ratings of the three other labels. To conclude, therefore, as do 
Williams et al. that “. . . the impact of the black identity movement upon 
color meanings was restricted to the Negro subculture and . . . had no 
appreciable effect upon . . . Caucasian persons" (p. 228) is an inappropriate 
generalization. It may be necessary for the diligent investigator to deter- 
mine the connotative meaning of the label(s) he uses, where, when, and for 


whom he uses them, or else use alternate forms of his instrument with 
different labels. 


Department of Psychology 
The City College of The City University of New York 
New York, New York 10031 
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SOCIAL CHANGE AND THE SELF-CONCEPT* 
Department of Psychology, T. N. B. College 


M. B. SHARAN 


We are living in a complex and dynamic society which exhibits a 
paradoxical and confusing dualism of change and resistance to change. The 
impact of such changes leads to social disorganization which also brings 
about disorganization of the family and the individual. The self is an 
index of the inner organization of the individual, and, it would be interest- 
ing to note the influence of social change upon it. The present study 
attempts to examine this influence by considering three aspects of the self: 
the ideal, the perceived, and the affective. 

To measure social change objectively, two generations—older (46 and 
above) and younger (29 and below)—were selected for the purpose of 
comparison. For measuring different aspects of the self an independent 
schedule, Self Concept Inventory developed by the author, was presented 
in two different forms with suitable instruction: one to measure ideal 
self-concept and the other to measure self-concept and self-satisfaction 
independently. The test-retest reliabilities of ideal self-concept, self- 
concept, and self-satisfaction schedules were .88, .84, and .82, respectively. 

All 96 individuals (all males) of two groups of older (V = 40) and 
younger (V = 56) generations, selected randomly, were administered the 
above schedules separately, and thereby three scores of ideal self-concept, 
self-concept, and self-satisfaction were obtained. These two groups were 
then compared to test three hypotheses: (a) the ideal self-concept of the 
older generation would be higher than that of the younger generation, (b) 
the self-concept of the older generation would be higher? than that of the 
younger generation, and (c) the self-satisfaction of the older generation 
would be lower? than that of the younger generation. 
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The results, by use of ¢ test, indicate that the older generation differs 
significantly (р < .01 in each case) from the younger generation in all the 
three aspects of the self. The ideal self-concept (Mean = 169.7, SD = 7.2) 
and the self-concept (Mean = 163.3, SD = 12.3) of the older generation, as 
hypothesized, are higher than that of the younger generation (Mean = 
159.0, SD = 10.8; Mean = 148.0, SD = 15.6, respectively). Contrary to 
the third hypothesis, the self-satisfaction of the older generation (Mean = 
162.9, SD = 17.3) is also higher than that of the younger generation (Mean 
= 145.7, SD = 20.9). 

The integration of self-images into a single unit depends largely upon the 
structure of social system. Social change, through disorganization, 
influences this social structure and, therefore, in order to adjust properly, 
the younger generation has developed a different level of integration of 
ideal and perceived self-images in comparison to the older generation. 
Self-satisfaction is highly correlated with the self-concept of the individual, 
and, therefore, despite forces influencing this relationship as a result of 
social disorganization, it is still higher in the older generation. 


Department of Psychology 
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Some factors determining handedness in the white rat—K. L. WENTWORTH 
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A comparative study of mental functioning patterns of problem and non-problem children seven, eight, 

years of age—M. L. PIGNATELLI 

VOLUME 28—July-December, 1943 

Separation anxiety in young children: A study of hospital cases—H. EDELSTON 

Correlates of vocational preferences—W. A. BRADLEY, JR. 
VOLUME 29—January-June, 1944 

Mental changes after bilateral prefrontal lobotomy—S. D. PoRTEUS AND R. D. KEPNER 

A twin-controlled experiment on the learning of auxiliary languages—B. Price, W. J. Kostir, AND W. M. TAYLOR 
VOLUME 30—July-December, 1944 

A method of administering and evaluating the thematic appreciation test in group situations—R. M. CLARK 

A study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—R. TEMPLE AND E. W. AMEN 
VOLUME 31—January-June, 1945 

The evolution of intelligent behavior in rhesus monkeys—B. WEINSTEIN 

Perceptual behavior of brain-injured, mentally defective children: An experimental study by means of the 


technique—H. WERNER 
VOLUME 32—July-December, 1945 
A clinical study of sentiments; L.—H. A. Murray AND C. D. MORGAN 
A clinical study of sentiments; П.—Н. A. Murray AND C. D. MORGAN 
VOLUME 33—January-June, 1946 
Interpretation of spontaneous drawings and paintings— T. S. WAEHNER 
Preferences for sex symbols and their personality correlates—K. FRANCK 
Outstanding traits: In a selected college group, with some reference to career interests and war records—F. lj] 
AND W. L. Woops 


VOLUME 34—July-December, 1946 
The relation of emotional adjustment to intellectual function—J. L. DESPERT AND Н. O. PIERCE 
The smiling response; A contribution to the ontogenesis of social relations—R. A. Spitz 
Finger-painting and personality diagnosis—P. J. NAPOLI 
VOLUME 35—January-June, 1947 
The thematic ayperception technique in the study of culture-personality relations—W. E. HENRY ‚ 
A ‘continuation study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—M. Do 


E. W. Amel 
A study of the vocational interest trends of secondary school and college women—A. M. CAWLEY 
VOLUME 36—July-December, 1947 
Maze test validation and psychosurgery—S. D. PORTEUS AND й. N. PETERS 
The diagnostic implications of Rorschach’s test in case studies of mental defectives—I, JoLLEs 
VOLUME 37—January-June, 1948 
The radio day time serial: A symbolic analysis—W. L. WARNER AND W. E. HENRY 
The relation of personality characteristics and response to verbal approval in a learning task—G. L. GRACE 
The mechanism of vision: ХУШ. Effects of destroying the visual “associative areas" of the monkey—K. $. 
A study of the relationship between handwriting and personality variables—P. CASTELNUOVA-TEDESCO 
VOLUME 38—July-December, 1948 Ee 
Modern language learning: The intensive course as sponsored by the United States Army, and implications 
undergraduate course of study—M. LIND 
Conflict: A study of some interactions between appetite and aversion in the white rat—M. A. TOLCOTT 
Schizophrenia and the MAPS test A study of certain formal psycho-social aspects of fantasy 
phrenia as revealed by performance on the Make a Picture Story (MAPS) Test-—E. 5. SHNEIDMAN 
A study of the transmission of authority patterns in the family—H. L. INGERSOLL 
ў VOLUME 39—January-June, 1949 
А study of the psychoanalytic theory of psychosexual development—G. S. BLUM 
Che assessment of parental attitudes in relation to child adjustment—E, J. SHOBEN, Jn. 
Qualitative differences in the. vocabulary responses of normals and abnormals—H. FEIFEL lescenl 
The relative effectiveness of motion and stil pictures as stimuli for eliciting fantasy stories about adol 
relationships—P. E. EISERER 
The organization of hereditary maze-brightness and maze-dullness—L. V. SEARLE 
i VOLUME 40—July-December, 1949 
An experimental study of what young school children expect from their teachers—B. BIBER AND C. LEWIS 


production in # 


Social perceptions and attitudes of children—M. RADKE, H. TRAGER: AND Н. Dues 

VOLUME 41—January-June, 1950 
Some psychological and educational aspects of pediatri ісе: " - inics—L. H. BLUM 
One-trial learning in the domestic та... B. Hopson Pe А Study of well-baby clinics 


Age trends in children's evaluation of teacher-approved and teacher-disapproved behavior—S. L. WITRYOL traits an 


social groups—M. А ш! 
A study of the influence of the social field оп individual behavior А; revealed in the expression of host 
warmth by neurotics and paranoid schizophrenics in discussion group situations—D. SHAPIRO 
An experimental study of avoidance—R. F. HEFFERLINE 
VOLUME 43—January-. 
A study of copying ability in children—E, A. TOWNSEND panes лье tad 
Prestige motivation of gifted children—D. P. AUSUBEL 
A psychological study of physical scientists—A. RoE 
KU j VOLUME 44—]July-December, 1951 
The organization of hostility controls in various personality structures—S. FISHER AND E. HINDS in terms of 
Children and radio: A study of listeners and non-listeners to various types of radio programs im 
ability, attitude, and behavior measures—E. A. RICCIUTI 
Quantitative expression in young children—W. E, MARTIN УМР 
The use of magnetic devices in the collection and analysis of the preverbal utterances of an infant—A. W. 
s VOLUME 45—January-June, 1952 
Japanese-American personality and acculturation—W. CAUDILL 
A statistical study of the Freudian theory of levels of psychosexual development—C. A. BARNES 
Personality characteristics of selected disability groups—D. N. WIENER 


| Some personality correlates of sex, sibling position, and sex of sibling among five- 


The formal aspects of schizophrenic verbal communication—B. MIRIN 
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The relationship of social status, intelligence, and sex of ten- and eleven-year-old children to an awareness of 
ESTVAN 
of the castration and Oedipus complexes—S. M. FRIEDMAN 
The relationship between projective test scoring categories and activity preferences—M. M. SCHWARTZ 
А comparison of formal and content factors in the diagnostic testing of schizophrenia—M. SHERMAN 


Same child-rearing antecedents of aggression and dependency in young children—R. Ry SEARS, ef al. 
Symptom correlates for descriptive diagnosis—J. R. WITTENBORN, ef al. 
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Age and mental abilities: A longitudinal study—W. A. OWENS, JR. 

The development of a personality questionnaire for drinkers—P. J. HAMPTON 

Personality and physical disease; A test of the Dunbar hypothesis applied to diabetes mellitus and rheumatic fever— 
D. Н. CROWELL 

Socio-economic contrasts in children's peer culture prestige values—B. POPE D 

А critical review of the stability of social acceptability scores obtained with the partial-rank-order and the paired- 
comparison scales—S. A. WITRYOL AND б. G. THOMPSON 

A study of the effects of color on Rorschach responses—G. С. BRODY 

VOLUME 49—January-June, 1954 

Factors underlying major reading disabilities at the college level—J. A. HOLMES 

Parent behavior toward first and second children—J. К. Lasko 

SER IS and intelligence: An experimental study of certain cultural determinants of measured — intelligence— 
Е, A. HAGGARD 

Certain determinants and correlates of authoritarianism—S. SIEGEL 

Personalities in faces: 1. An experiment in social perceiving—P. Е. Secorp, W. Е. DUKES, AND W, BEVAN 

VOLUME s0—July-December, 1954 

A study of the relationship between play patterns and anxiety in young children—E. W. AMEN AND №. RENISON 

Operational exploration of the conceptual self system and of the interaction between frames of reference—M, EDELSON 
AND А. E. JONES А 

Problem solving A statistical description of some relationships between organismic factors and selected response 

путат, A. FATTU, Е. KAPOS, AND E. M MECH c 
е relation of cortical potentials to perceptual functions—C. CHYATTE И 

The import for clinical Pol of the use of tests derived from theories about infantile sexuality and adult 
character—D. W. MILES 

Measuring personality in developmental 


1 terms: The Personal Preference Beale МА Н. KROUT AND J. K, TABIN 
VOLUME 51—Јапиагу-Јипе, 
EM relations between téchniques of feeding and training juring infancy and certain behavior in  childhood—A, 
ERNSTEIN 
‘The expression of personality in drawings and paintings—L. Н. STEWART, j 
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The Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Development Scale—W. SLOAN 
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Measurement of authoritarianism and its relation to teachers’ classroot 
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A the oe aide sees he work and rc, Тым ln human objects as пешей by acon piens 9 
tea Я D. pec Ar HOME 

Spread of effect: A critical review—M. Н. RX 

Stress, fantasy, ahd schi; WA study of the adaptive processes-—O. J, В. KERNER ma 
Sess, fantasy, and schizophrenia; A study of the adagia Prot the educational attitudes of professors and laymen 
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VOLUME 54— July-December 1956 " 
A study of personality differences between middle and lower class adolescents The Szondi Test in culture-personality 
research—L. RAINWATER 
‘The assessment of parental identification —5. W. GRAY AND R. KLAUS H. Zux 


The influence of social context on impulse and control tendencies in pra daa TENOR 


Tender-mindedness v tough mindedness in psychology: A reexamin 
A method for the comparison of groups: A study in hema apperce i С. Scuaw AND W, Е. HENRY 
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Academi [i tments of highly intelligent college students—B. M. HORRALL. y 
The mie fola and penne ае Scale d the planning of an educational program for non-institutionalized 
^ low-grade mentally deficient children—M. G. GOTTSEGEN 
he structure and origin of the anal character—H- BELOFF 
Free. expression of adolescents" interests—M. AMATORA, 
а) ròle of mass media and the effect of aggressive film content upon “ 
choices—R, S. ALBERT 
Interest in persons as an aspect of sex difference in the early years—E. W. GOODENOUGH 
б VOLUME 56—]uly-December, 1957 based on the analysis of а single est 
Some stable response determinants of perception, thinking, and learning A study based on 
noc. L. SIMMEL AND S. COUNTS 
Potentials of age: An exploratory field study—S. L- PRESSEY 
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use of a filmed puppet show as a group projectiv 
е social competence of middle-aged people—R. J. НАН 
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‘velopm liscrimination i lation to „к а Stie i х UTHWORTH 
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Perceptual aspects of attributed movement—R, W. Coan 
Men and women: Personality patterns and contrasts—E. M. BENNETT AND L. К. COHEN 
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PARENTAL ATTITUDES, TEST ANXIETY, AND 
ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION: 
A HONG KONG STUDY*! 


University of Calgary 
ANITA KING-FUN Іл 


SUMMARY 


The relationship of parental attitudes to test anxiety and need achieve- 
ment in Chinese children was investigated. Data on parental child-rearing 
attitudes were obtained by a questionnaire from the parents of 61 boys and 
72 girls shortly after they sat for the Secondary Schools Entrance Examina- 
tion. Measures of test anxiety and need achievement had also been ob- 
tained from these children. While hypotheses concerning parental attitudes 
were generally confirmed for boys, certain contrasting patterns were found 
for girls. The pattern of parental attitudes for the achievement-oriented boy 
was characterized by low-dominance, open communication, and encour- 
agement of independence, while that for the achievement-oriented girl was 
characterized by dominance and limited communication. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Emphasis on examination success is greatly exaggerated in present-day 
Hong Kong. The examination of the greatest concern is the Secondary 
Schools Entrance Examination, which is a competitive examination con- 
ducted by the government Education Department to select pupils for places 
in government and aided secondary schools, and for assisted places in 
private secondary schools. All primary schools are invited to participate 
and may enter all their primary six pupils for the examination. The crisis of 
preparing for this examination creates а situation fraught with anxiety for 
these children because their educational and occupational future depends 
upon the outcome of this examination. As there had been no previous 
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empirical investigation of this problem with Chinese children in Hong 
Kong, the hypotheses underlying the study were derived in part from 
research findings in other countries and from clinical observations of chil- 
dren in Hong Kong (8). 

Findings by Sarason and colleagues (15) suggest that the high test- 
anxious child’s mother is one who tends to encourage dependency and that 
there is little open communication between the high test-anxious child’s 
parent and the child. The theoretical considerations underlying the hypoth- 
eses regarding need achievement and its child-rearing antecedents are 
based on researches by McClelland and his associates (9, 10, 19). Excellent 
reviews of research on n Achievement in children are found in Crandall (4) 
and Heckhausen (7). That the method of content analysis of stories as a 
measure of n Achievement within McClelland’s theoretical framework 
might be applicable to Chinese children was suggested by a study by 
Solomon (18), who analysed two sets of Chinese children’s texts, one of 
which was published in Shanghai between 1922 and 1929, and the other set 
in Peking in 1960. He concluded that there had been a significant increase 
in the saliency of achievement-oriented activities, associated with the 
change in political leadership on Mainland China. Rosen and D’Andrade’s 
earlier study (14) had indicated that the strength of achievement motivation 
in boys is related to early parental training in achievement behavior and 
early encouragement of independence, and that fathers of boys with low n 
Achievement are high in authoritarianism and dominance. Using а 
Brazilian sample, Rosen (13, p. 624) found that the Brazilian mother, “in 
an authoritarian father-dominated family, acts in ways which are detri- 
mental to the development of achievement motivation. She tends to be 
authoritarian, overprotective and indulgent.” In Turkey, Bradburn (2) 
found father dominance to be associated with low n Achievement in men. 

It would seem from the pertinent literature and clinical observations that 
several dimensions of parental attitudes and behavior might be related to 
the development of test anxiety and n Achievement in Chinese children in 
the Hong Kong milieu. These concern the dimensions of control, domi- 
nance, fostering of dependency, and level of communication between par- 
ent and child. The hypotheses of the study were as follows: (a) parents of 
the high test-anxious child tend to have attitudes which favor dependency 
in the child and which are less in favor of open communication, comrade- 
Ship, and sharing in the parent-child relationship, and (b) the parental 
attitude of dominance is inversely related to the strength of the child's 
achievement motive. 


ee 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


This investigation represented one phase of a broader study drawing 
upon a total sample of 623 fifth- and sixth-grade children from four schools 
in urban Hong Kong. All these Ss had been administered the test anxiety 
and n Achievement measures. The data on parental child-rearing attitudes 
reported here were obtained by a questionnaire sent to the parents of all the 
children in two schools shortly after they sat for the Secondary Schools 
Entrance Examination (SSEE). The schools were an Anglo-Chinese grant- 
in-aid girls’ school and an Anglo-Chinese subsidized boys’ school, both of 
middle-class background. From a total of 161 parent questionnaires sent 
out, 133 were returned. The information on the sex of the informant was 
not complete, but it appeared that mother was the informant in most of the 
returns, while in some others, the father, or both. The sample thus con- 
sisted of 61 boys and 72 girls. 


2. Measures 


The Test Anxiety Scale for Children, TASC (15) was translated into 
Chinese and used as a measure of test anxiety. The translation was done by 
the investigator and checked by two bilingual colleagues so that as far as 


possible, equivalence in content could be achieved. In addition, an instru- 
as developed to measure the child’s 


ment in the form of a questionnaire W 

own estimate of anxiety (SANX). Items selected were those considered 
particularly relevant to the local situation. The product-moment correla- 
tions between the TASC and SANX for the larger sample (N = 623) were 
highly significant, with rs ranging from .43 to .53. The TASC also corre- 
lated positively and significantly with teachers’ estimates of test anxiety for 
girls (у = .29) but not for boys. As an external criterion, the Secondary 
Schools Entrance Examination (SSEE) scores were used. The correlation 
coefficients between the TASC and SSEE scores were, with one exception, 
all negative and significant, though moderate. All this provides clear sup- 
port for the validity of the TASC as a measure of test anxiety for this 
sample. 

The n Achievement (nAch) measure was derived from a set of four 
TAT-like pictures designed by the investigator depicting (a) a boy sitting at 
а desk with a book in front (adapted from Card 1 from Murray's TAT); (b) 
a classroom scene; (c) family scene—father, mother, and child (sex of 
child vague); and (d) an entrance to a school. The material consists of a 
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reusable booklet of four pictures on separate pages 642" х 8%” in size anda 
separate answer sheet. The measure was administered in neutral condition 
in group test situation. All the nAch stories were scored by the investigator, 
using the McClelland scoring system (9). The nAch scores ranged from —3 
to +13. Scoring reliability was checked by an independent scorer, with the 
rank-difference correlation between the two scorings being .80. 

A 20-item Parental Attitude Scale was constructed consisting of items 
translated and adapted from the Parent Attitude Research Instrument (16), 
from the Parent Attitude Survey (17), and a few items written for this 
study. The responses to the items are scored 1, 2, 3, or 4, corresponding to 
“strongly agree,” “agree,” “disagree,” or "strongly disagree." A principal- 
component analysis performed on the computed Pearson product-moment 
correlations among the 20 items with Varimax rotations isolated three 
factors. Rescaling by summing the scores of items with high loadings on the 
same factors yielded for each subject three parental attitude scores (PAT). 
These will be referred to as PAT 1, PAT 2, and PAT 3, described as 
“dominance and harshness,” “obedience, strictness, and fostering depen- 
dency,” and “communication, comradeship, and sharing,” respectively. 


3. Analyses 

The subjects were grouped on the basis of patterns of TASC and nAch 
scores. This resulted in a 2 (TASC) x 2 (nAch) factorial arrangement with 
four groups for each sex and N = 10 in each cell. They were as follows: 
low test anxiety-low n Achievement (LT-LN), low test anxiety-high n 
Achievement (LT-HN), high test anxiety-low n Achievement (HT-LN), 
and high test anxiety-high n Achievement (HT-HN). The principle adopted 
in partitioning the Broups was to maximize group differences. Statistical 
tests (¢ tests) indicated that within each grouping none of the groups 
differed significantly on either TASC or nAch scores. 


C. RESULTS 


The group means for the three parental attitude scores are given in Table 
1. Analysis of variance of PAT 1 scores yielded a significant TASC effect 
for girls (F = 5.30, df =1, p < -02), and a significant nAch effect for boys 
(F = 4.48, df =1, p <.04). The significant TASC effect for girls resulted 
from the fact that low test-anxious Ss had significantly higher PAT 1 scores 
than high test-anxious Ss, suggesting that low test anxiety tended to be 
associated with the parental attitude of dominance and harshness, a finding 
which was unexpected. For boys, the significant nAch effect resulted from 
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TABLE 1 
Group MEANS FOR PARENTAL ATTITUDE (PAT) SCORES 
Groups 
Low Low High High 
PAT and sex test anxiety test anxiety test anxiety test anxiety 
of child low nAch high nAch low nAch high nAch 
Boys 
РАТ 1 b 12:30 12.80 11.00 
PAT 2 14.80 12.40 13.00 
PAT 3 8.80 10.50 11.30 
Girls 
PAT 1 12.90 14.70 12,60 11.40 
PAT 2 12.90 13.00 11.20 13.60 
PAT 3 9.40 11.50 9.60 9.90 


Note: the scales for PAT 2 and PAT 3 were reversed—i.e., the higher the PAT 2 score, the 
less the attitude of demanding of obedience and fostering of dependency; and similarly, the 
higher the PAT 3 score the less the attitude favoring communication, comradeship, and 
sharing. S 
the higher mean PAT 1 score of low n Achievement Ss as compared with 
high n Achievement Ss. This lends support to the hypothesis insofar as 
boys are concerned that parental attitude of dominance is inversely related 
to the strength of the child's achievement motive. 

Analysis of variance of PAT 2 scores yielded a significant TASC effect 
for boys (F = 5.38, df = 1, p < -02), indicating that parents of more test- 
anxious boys, as compared with those of less test-anxious boys, had at- 
titudes which were more strict and more demanding of obedience. This 
lends partial support to the hypothesis that high test anxiety is related to a 
more pronounced parental attitude of strictness and fostering of depen- 
dency, insofar as boys are concerned. Analysis of variance of PAT 3 scores 
yielded a significant TASC effect for boys (Е = 7.40, df = 1, $ < .01), and 
a significant nAch effect for girls (Р = 4.46, df =1, p <.04). Both the 
PAT 2 and PAT 3 scales were reversed. For boys, low test-anxious Ss had 
lower PAT 3 scores than high test-anxious Ss, indicating that insofar as 
boys were concerned, parents of low test-anxious boys, as compared with 
those of high test-anxious boys, had a significantly stronger tendency to 
favor open communication, comradeship, and sharing as hypothesized. 
However, insofar as girls were concerned, the significant nAch effect 
resulted from the fact that low n Achievement Ss had lower PAT 3 scores 
than high n Achievement 5s. As the PAT 3 scale was reversed, this meant 
that parents of low n Achievement girls, as compared with those of high n 
Achievement girls, had attitudes which were more encouraging of com- 
munication and comradeship. Although no formal hypothesis concerning 
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PAT 3 in relation to nAch was formulated, this finding was rather 
pected. 

Comparison of LT-HN versus HT-LN Ss showed similar patter 
results, suggesting a pattern of parental attitudes characterized by 0 
communication, low in dominance, and the encouragement of inde 
dence for the achievement-oriented (LT-HN) boy, and a different. 
characterized by dominance, and limited communication f 
achievement-oriented girl. 


D. Discussion 


All the hypotheses pertaining to parental attitudes of dominance, fe 
ing of dependency, and favoring of communication (PAT 1, 2, and 3) Ж 
confirmed only for boys, but not for girls. Instead, findings some 
contrary to expectations were obtained for girls. This suggests possi 
cultural, as well as sex, differences in parent-child relationship. In 
Chinese culture of Hong Kong, parental attitudes may well relate to 
anxiety and n Achievement quite differently from that found elsewhere, 
well as relating differently for boys and for girls. Tt is relevant to note | 
that a study in Japan (6) reported findings opposite to that of Winter 
(19) that high n Achievement is associated with early parental train 
independence. Perhaps a consideration of the traditional role of the dau 
ter in the Chinese family may help to shed light on the intriguing findi 
pertaining to girls: namely, that parents of low anxious girls tend to 
more dominant and harsh in attitude; and that parents of girls with hig 
Achievement tend to be less in favor of communication, comradeship, і 
sharing. In the traditional Chinese family, the daughter has always E 
accorded a less significant status as compared to the son, particularl 
respect to educational opportunity. In the modern-day society of F 
Kong? of course, many marked changes, attitudinal and behavioral, 
taken place in respect to the status of women, with the ensuing change 
the status accorded to the daughter in a family. Educational opportuni 
no longer the guarded privilege of sons or of the middle and upper с 
that matter; and with education comes also a change in value emph 
well as child rearing attitudes towards discipline, control, and in 
dence. However, as in any transitional stage of change, inevitably th! 
certain ambivalences and inconsistencies in attitudes and behavior, som 
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which may affect the parent-child relationship. A parent may profess to 
favor a certain attitude, yet in practice her behavior may not necessarily 
reflect such an attitude. For example, a mother may consistently believe 
that children should have the opportunity to express their opinions to their 
parents, yet inadvertently cannot encourage her daughter to speak up 
freely because of her own ambivalences. Similarly, a mother may proclaim 
that children should be allowed to choose their own friends without restric- 
tions or be allowed to manage their affairs with little adult supervision, yet 
is unable to permit her daughter such freedom because she had never 
experienced such freedom herself. Such parental inconsistencies and 
conflicts, admittedly, may affect the upbringing of both boys and girls; yet 
it is argued that the inconsistencies may be greater with regard to girls, 
owing to the more drastic changes in the status and role of women. It 
seems reasonable to hypothesize that the mother who claims to be democra- 
tic, yet is in fact dominant in her handling of her daughter, will experience 
certain guilt or anxiety which is likely to be transmitted to her child, while 
the mother who admits in a questionnaire to agreeing more strongly to an 
attitude of dominance is unlikely to experience much guilt should her 
behavior be dominant. This hypothesis is given some support by Mischel's 
(11) findings that many apparent paradoxes in the relationship between 
child rearing practices and the child’s subsequent behavior may reflect the 
discrepancies between the social model’s behavior which the child observes 
and the standards imposed on him. 

A possible interpretation regarding the parental attitude of open com- 
munication and the daughter’s level of n Achievement is that girls may 
react to the comparative lack of parental attention, compared with the 
more favored brother, by resorting to other potential sources of satisfaction 
and recognition, such as intellectual achievement per se. This argument is 
given some support by the finding of a significantly higher mean nAch 
score for girls than for boys. 

The notion of a contrasting pattern in the relationship between parental 
and child behaviors for the two sexes is not new. For example, Bronfen- 
brenner (3, p. 11) proposed the notion of “differential optimal levels of 
affection and authority” for the two sexes. He suggested that girls might be 
especially susceptible to the detrimental influence of overprotection, while 
boys to the ill effects of insufficient parental discipline and support. A 
number of studies (1, 5, 11) based on children’s reports, have shown that 
sexes differ in their perception of parental attitudes, and that differences in 
the parent-child interaction pattern for sex groups might lead to different 
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consequences. A study (12) on child-rearing antecedents of audience 
also found that hypotheses tended to be confirmed for boys but 1 
girls, particularly in the case of the relation of audience sensiti 
parental reward and  reward-punishment frequency patterns. | 
hypothesis advanced here to explain the diverse findings for the two 

with regard to parental attitudes stresses also the differential 'ent 
and parent-daughter relationship pattern based on the traditional 
tial parental treatments and roles of the son and the daughte 
Chinese family. This differential parent-son and parent-daughter 
ship pattern is a point that warrants further research. 

However, as far as boys are concerned, our data lend some cross- 
support to the findings from several national samples (2, 9, 14) that 
tal dominance is associated with low n Achievement in their sons. M 
regard to test anxiety, the data insofar as boys are concerned also. 
some cross-cultural support to the-hypothesis (15) that high test a 
tends to be associated with parental attitudes which foster dependency 
which are less in favor of open communication, comradeship, and sharing 
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STABILITY AND CHANGE IN GROUP AFFILIATIONS 
OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IN THE 
ARAB MIDDLE EAST* 


Department of Psychology, American University of Beirut 
Levon Н. MELIKIAN AND LuTFY N. DIAB 


SUMMARY 


A 42-item forced choice questionnaire, administered in 1957-58 to under- 

graduate students at the American University of Beirut, was readminis- 
_ tered to a matched sample in 1970-71 to determine the hierarchy of group 
— affiliations. 

With the exception of a significantly higher ranking given to citizenship 
by males in 1970 compared to 1957, no other significant differences were 
found between 1957 and 1971 in the relative importance given to family, 
national (ethnic) origin, and citizenship by subjects in both samples, irre- 
spective of sex, religion, and political orientation. Family still ranked first, 
followed by national (ethnic) affiliation, and third by citizenship. Also, the 
only significant within sample difference found in 1957 was also found in 
1971: namely, politically oriented subjects gave significantly higher rank- 
ings to political party affiliation than nonpolitically oriented subjects. 

However, significant changes were found to occur between 1957 and 
1971 with respect to political party and religion: namely, political party 
affiliation became significantly more important and religious affiliation 
became significantly less important. These changes were discussed within 
the context of changing social and political conditions in the Arab Middle 
East. 

Finally, within sample comparisons in the 
politically oriented Palestinians were the only subgrouping who ranked 
national (ethnic) origin rather than family first, and they also ranked 
political party affiliation significantly higher than even the politically 
oriented other Arabs. These differences were discussed in the light of recent 
Significant developments which had characterized the Palestinian com- 
munity, particularly since the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. It is, however, clearly 
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understood that our findings cannot be generalized to populations other 
than our subjects. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Among other things, a study published previously by the authors (2) 
sought to determine the hierarchy of group affiliations of Arab university 
students in the Middle East and to assess whether such a hierarchy is 
affected differentially by the sex, religion, or political interest of the sub- 
jects. On the basis of data collected in 1957 and in 1958, Melikian and 
Diab (2) found that "family ranked first with ethnic group, religion, citizen- 
ship, and political party in order of preference. No relationship was found 
between the order of the hierarchy and the variables of sex, religion, and 
political orientation. A strong culture core was suggested as determining 
the hierarchy" (2, p. 159). 

A number of significant events have taken place in the Arab Middle East 
since 1957-58, among which one could list the secession of Syria from its 
union with Egypt in the year 1961, the Arab-Israeli war of June 1967, and 
the emergence of the Palestinian Commando movements shortly thereafter, 
io mention only a few. In view of these highly important events in à 
rapidly changing society, and after more than a decade of time, the authors 
sought (a) first, to determine the persistence and/or change in the hierarchy 
of Arab university students’ group affiliation from 1957-58 to 1970-71, (0) 
second, to see whether this hierarchy is affected by the sex, religion, or 
political orientation of the subjects, and (c) third, in the light of drastic 
recent developments which have been sweeping the Palestinian community 
since the Arab-Israeli war of June 1967, to look for possible differences in 
group affiliations between Palestinian Arabs and other Arabs. 

Besides the above which are mainly of interest to scholars of the area, 
this study may be of importance to the current theories of culture change: 
Doob (1) in his major empirical study of the psychological consequences of 
"becoming more civilized" mentions the relative stability of "central" be- 
havior, which refers to beliefs and values that serve continuing personality 
needs, and to “segmental” behavior which changes more readily because it 
is not directly involved with personality needs. Hence if we find that the 
family retains its primary position in the hierarchy of loyalties of our $ sit 
would provide further evidence for Doob’s finding regarding the retention 
of traditional attitudes towards family forms and practices until or even 
beyond the occurrence of central change within them and their society (J, 
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p. 112). Again, if we find an improvement in the position of the political 
party on the hierarchy of loyalties, it would be in line with Doob's finding 
regarding the antagonism towards traditional leaders as a result of central 
(or social) change. This study could also be of relevance to social rein- 
forcement theories in the sense that the higher the group on the hierarchy 
of loyalties the greater its social reinforcement to the person. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The sample used in this study consisted of 114 undergraduate Arab 
students at the American University of Beirut who volunteered to respond 
to our call to take the questionnaire during the academic year 1970-71. 
Approximately 70 percent of the subjects in this sample came from Leba- 
non, Jordan (including Palestinians), and Syria (as compared to about 75 
percent in the 1957-58 samples), while the remainder of the subjects came 
from Bahrain and Kuwait. Out of the total 1970-71 sample of 114 subjects, 
about 28 percent of the subjects identified themselves as Palestinians, and 
about 31 percent of the sample were Lebanese. The age range of this 
sample at last birthday was from 16 to 25 years with a mean of 20.47 years 
and a standard deviation of 2.08 (compared to an age range of 17-31 years, 
a mean of 21.32 years, and a standard deviation of 3.07 for the 1957 
sample). Further comparisons between the 1957-58 samples and the 
1970-71 sample show that while the former consisted of 59 percent Chris- 
tians, 72 percent males, and 73 percent politically oriented, the latter 
consisted of 49 percent Christians, 68 percent males, and 12 percent politi- 
cally oriented subjects, thus pointing to the lack of any appreciable differ- 
ences in the composition of the samples. Furthermore, the same method 
used in the earlier study for obtaining subjects was followed also in the 


present study. 
2. Procedure 


The same questionnaire used in 1957-58 (2) was administered again to 


the sample in this study in 1970-71. In addition to obtaining background 
information about the subjects’ sex, age, citizenship, religious AER dM 
and national (ethnic) origin, subjects were also asked to indicate е. E 
they belonged to an organized political party (or movement) or үр 

to a particular political ideology, with the option to withhold DARAN ў A 
so wished. Subjects who answered in the affirmative are referred to 
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“politically oriented,” while those who stated that they neither belonged to 
a political party nor subscribed to a political ideology are referred to as 
“non-politically oriented.” 

The questionnaire consisted of 42 items or questions. Each question 
pointed to the attainment of a goal involving either affiliation with or 
loyalty to one out of five major groupings: namely, family (F), national 
(ethnic) origin (N-E), religion (R), citizenship (C), and political party (PP). 
Two additional goals were also included: namely, securing a job or having 
a mate, thus making up a total of seven goal-seeking situations covered by 
the 42 items in the questionnaire and distributed as follows: six items for 
each of the goals involving national (ethnic) origin, citizenship, and politi- 
cal party; three items for each of the goals involving family and religion; 
and, finally, nine items for each of the goals involving securing a job or 
having a mate. 

For each question or item, the goal could be attained by the subject only 
by giving up one of two alternatives from among the five major groupings 
which were pitted against each other. The following two items are illustra- 
tive: 

1, If to show your loyalty to your nation: (а) You were forced to give up 
your religion permanently, both in private and in public, or (b) You were forced 


to give up your family and never see them again, Which would you choose? 
(Dur np RE 


2. If in order to join a certain political party, (a) You were forced to give up 
your religion permanently, both in private and in public, or (b) You were forced 
to become a permanent exile from the country to which you belonged. Which 
would you choose? (a) (b) — . 1 
In the 42 alternative forced-choices presented in the questionnaire, family 
and political party each appeared 17 times, religion was paired 20 times, 
national (ethnic) origin appeared 12 times, and, finally, citizenship was 
paired 18 times. Е 
Тһе ѕате scoring procedure used previously (2) was also followed here. 
Thus, the choice of an alternative in a question meant a greater preference 
for the other alternative. In the first item illustrated above, a subject 
choosing (a) gets a score of 1 for (b)—i.e., for family. The total number of 
Scores given to each of the five major groupings under the same goal- 
seeking situation gives the subjects’ preference scores for each of the groups 
under that situation. The sum of the preference scores for each of the five 
groupings, across the seven goal-seeking situations, gives a full picture of 
the subject's relative preference scores for each of the five major groupings 
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under study. However, in order to equalize the subject’s preference scores 
for each of the five groupings, the group preference scores were divided by 
the number of times each grouping appeared as an alternative choice. The 
ranking of the equated scores for each subject enabled us to calculate the 
number of times each of the five groupings was ranked 1 to 5 by the 
subjects and also to combine the frequencies of ranks 1, 2, and 3 into a 
“high” score and ranks 4 and 5 into a “low” score, thus permitting the 
calculation of chi-square values. Also, on the basis of the frequencies of 
ranks 1 to 5 given by the subjects for each of the five major groupings, 
median scores of ranks were computed. 


C. RESULTS 


The main results of this study involve comparisons between the 1957-58 
samples and the present 1970-71 sample, as well as comparisons of some 
subgroupings within the 1970-71 sample. 

Comparisons of the rankings given by our subjects to the five major 
groups in 1957 and in 1971, based on the relative magnitudes of the median 
scores of ranks for each group, point out to stability in the importance of 
some group affiliations, as well as to change in some others. Thus, the 
primary importance of the family followed by national (ethnic) affiliation, 
relative to the other group affiliations, is still maintained, and even 
strengthened, regardless of the sex, religion, or political interest of the 
subjects. The changes that have taken place from 1957 to 1971 relate to the 
remaining three group affiliations, whereby the importance of citizenship 
and particularly of political party increased at the expense of religious 
affiliation which relatively became the least important. More specifically, 
political party affiliation became significantly more important d = 8.10, 
significant at the .01 level when evaluated at df = 1) and religion became 
significantly less important (x? = 8.74, significant at the .01 level when 
evaluated at df = 1) from 1957 to 1971 for the samples as a whole. 

Dividing the subjects in 1957 and in 1971 according to sex, religion, and 
political orientation shows again that no significant changes have occurred 
between 1957 and 1971 with respect to family and to national (ethnic) 
affiliation, regardless of the sex, religion, or political orientation of the 
subjects. With respect to citizenship, the only significant difference which 
was found (x? = 3.86, significant at the .05 level for df =1) was the 
tendency for Arab male students to rank citizenship significantly higher in 
1971 compared to 1957, while no significant differences in ranking of 
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citizenship over the same period of time were found for females, Christians 
or Moslems, and politically or nonpolitically oriented subjects. However, a 
number of significant differences in the rankings of political party and of 
religion were found. Thus, on the one hand, there were significantly higher 
rankings given to political party in 1971, compared to 1957, by females (y? 
= 13.14, significant at the .001 level for df = 1), Christians (у? = 11.54, 
significant at the .001 level for df = 1), politically oriented subjects (x? = 
3.98, significant at the .05 level for df = 1), and nonpolitically oriented 
subjects (x? = 6.11, significant at the .02 level for df = 1), while no 
significant differences were found for males and for Moslems. On the other 
hand, there were significantly lower rankings given to religion in 1971, 
compared to 1957, by males (x? = 6.87, significant at the .01 level for df = 
1), Christians (x? = 8.61, significant at the .01 level for df = 1), and 
politically oriented subjects (y? = 7.87, significant at the .01 level for df = 
1), while no significant differences were found in the case of females, 
Moslems, and nonpolitically oriented subjects. 

Dividing the subjects in 1971 according to sex, religion, and political 
orientation, shows that the only significant difference obtained is that 
relevant to political party which was given significantly higher ranking by 
the politically oriented than by the nonpolitically oriented subjects (x? = 
4.21, significant at the .05 level for df = 1), similar to the findings arrived 
at for within-group comparisons in the 1957 sample. All other differences 
in frequencies of “high” and “low” rankings for all five groups based on 
Subdivisions of the sample in terms of differences in sex, religion, and 
political orientation, both in 1957 and in 1971, were not found to be 
significant. 

Finally, comparisons of group affiliations were made within the 1971 
sample between Palestinian Arabs, both politically oriented and nonpoliti- 
cally oriented, and politically oriented other Arabs. It was found that both 
nonpolitically oriented Palestinians and politically oriented other Arabs 
ranked family first in importance, followed by national (ethnic) origin, 
citizenship, political party; and, finally, religion was ranked last in order of 
preference. In contrast to this hierarchy of group affiliations, politically 
oriented Palestinians ranked national (ethnic) origin as first in importance, 
followed by family, then political party, citizenship; and, finally, religion 
was also considered least important. 

Further comparisons between Palestinian Arabs, both politically oriented 

and nonpolitically oriented, and politically oriented other Arabs, show that 
the only significant differences between these subgroupings were with 
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respect to political party. More specifically, a larger proportion of politi- 
cally oriented Palestinians gave significantly higher rankings to political 
party than nonpolitically oriented Palestinians (y? = 3.043, significant at 
approximately the .09 level at df = 1) and than politically oriented other 
Arabs (x? = 2.571, significant at the .05 level for df = 1). 


D. Discussion 


The results of this study indicate that stability rather than change has 
characterized the hierarchy of group affiliations of Arab university students 
from the late fifties to the early seventies. 

With the exception of a significantly higher ranking given to citizenship 
by males in 1971 compared to 1957, no other significant differences were 
found between 1957 and 1971 in the relative importance given to family, 
national (ethnic) origin, and citizenship by subjects in both samples, and 
irrespective of the sex, religion, and political orientation of the subjects. 
Family still ranked first in commanding the loyalties of our subjects, 
followed by national (ethnic) affiliation as still second in importance, with a 
slight but not significant (except in the case of males) improvement in the 
ranking of citizenship which changed from fourth to third place. Also, both 
in 1957 and in 1971, only political party was given significantly larger 
rankings by politically oriented than by nonpolitically oriented subjects; all 
other within sample differences, both in 1957 and in 1971, were not found 
to be significant. 

However, significant changes were found to occur between 1957 and 
1971 with respect to the relative importance of the remaining two group 
affiliations. Political party affiliation became significantly more important, 
particularly for females, Christians, and politically oriented, as well as 
nonpolitically oriented + subjects; while religious affiliation became 
significantly less important, particularly for males, Christians, and politi- 
cally oriented subjects. Consequently, the basic change occurring in the 
hierarchy of group affiliations of our subjects from 1957 to 1971 is one 
involving a significant decrease in the importance of religious affiliation 
accompanied by a significant increase in the importance of political party 
affiliation. 

The above change in the hierarchy of group affiliations can best be 
understood within the context of changing social and political factors 
affecting the Arab Middle East in general, and the Lebanese community in 
particular, during the period extending from 1957-58 to 1970-71. 

During the late fifties, the Arab world was polarized around the issue of 
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Arab unity, particularly as exemplified by the United Arab Republic. In 
Lebanon, there was a civil war in 1958 and, though the factors involved in 
this war were many, it was evident that one of the warring factions was 
supported by the United Arab Republic and that this faction consisted 
predominantly, though by no means exclusively, of Moslems. The other 
party to the conflict, opposed to the United Arab Republic and to its 
policies and principles, consisted predominantly, though again not exclu- 
sively, of Christians. Thus, at the time of collecting our first set of data in 
1957-58, sectarianism was so much situationally aroused and so salient a 
factor to most of our subjects that it ranked third in importance in the 
hierarchy of group affiliations of our subjects. It would be also relevant in 
this connection to mention that, in the eyes of many Christians, Arab unity 
implied a Moslem majority. Within such a general social and political 
context, the relative importance accorded to religious affiliation by our 
subjects in 1957-58 becomes quite understandable. 

However, by 1970-71 the above situation has changed considerably. The 
decline in thrust towards Arab unity, accompanied by a unanimous con- 
cern with facing a common external enemy, contributed to the fading away 
of the previous polarization which characterized the Arab World in the late 
fifties and early sixties, and consequently helped to improve relations 
between the various Arab states and to render divisions along sectarian 
lines rather difficult to materialize, in spite of the possible benefits that 
some could reap from such divisions. Thus, in the late sixties and early 
seventies, the ebb of sectarianism was clearly apparent. It was within this 
general social context that our second set of data was collected in 1970-71, 
and the significant decrease in the importance given by our subjects to 
religious affiliation, which went down from third to fifth rank, becomes 
again understandable. Religious affiliation was not as socially reinforcing 
as before. 

The results pertinent to comparisons between Palestinian Arabs and 
Politically oriented other Arabs within the 1970-71 sample showed that 
while nonpolitically oriented Palestinians did not differ in their hierarchy of 
group affiliations from politically oriented other Arabs, both of these sub- 
groupings differed from politically oriented Palestinians, whereby the lattet 
Showed stronger preferences to national (ethnic) origin and to political 
party affiliation. More specifically, politically oriented Palestinians were the 
only subgrouping who ranked national (ethnic) affiliation first rather than 
family; and they also ranked political party affiliation significantly hight 
than even the politically oriented other Arabs. When we examine close 
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the terms “national (ethnic) origin” and "political party affiliation" with 
reference to politically oriented Palestinians, it becomes clear that they both 
refer to highly related (though not necessarily identical) entities: namely, 
“Palestinian” or “Palestinian Arab” and “Palestinian commando move- 
ment,” respectively. A series of developments had characterized the Pales- 
tinian community since the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. Among these develop- 
ments were such significant events as the emergence of the Palestinian 
commando movements, the 1970 clamping down on Palestinians in Jordan 
by the government troops, the continual but interrupted clashes between 
Palestinians and the governments within both Lebanon and Jordan, and 
the continuous military raids by Israel against Palestinian refugee camps in 
Lebanon, Syria, and Jordan. The consequence of these events has been to 
crystalize the Palestinian identity and to heighten the awareness of the 
typical Palestinian concerning his national (ethnic) origin. In the light of 
these developments and their consequence, one’s status as a Palestinian 
came to be the most important single aspect of his identity and, conse- 
quently, the one group affiliation that one considers as the most important 
in his whole being and the last one he would be willing to relinquish. 
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ETHNIC DIFFERENCES IN DELAY OF GRATIFICATION*! 
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SUMMARY 


Questions related to the problem of accepting a small reward im- 
mediately or waiting for a bigger reward were given to 180 fourth-grade 
children composed of three ethnic groups sampled from a relatively poor 
socioeconomic region of a South-Western area in the United States. In 
addition questions related to the factor of trust in the promises of inves- 
tigators to deliver the bigger reward were undertaken. The sample con- 
sisted of 60 Anglos, Blacks, and Mexican-Americans, respectively; each 
ethnic group divided in turn into an equal number of boys and girls. 
Results showed that at the fourth-grade level Black and Mexican-American 
children were more prone than Anglo children to accept the immediate 
gratification rather than choose the later and bigger reward. No sex differ- 


ences within each ethnic group were found, with the exception of the 


Mexican-American group for one out of the three conditions tested. The 
tigators was noticeable in the 


factor of mistrust in the promises of the inves i 
Black children, despite the fact that they were tested by Black inves- 


tigators. 


A. INTRODUCTION 
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socioeconomic factors. Mischel (7) demonstrated with Trinidadian Blacks 
that the preference for immediate gratification was linked with father 
absence in that culture. Since this early study by Mischel a large number of 
other variables have been found to influence the effect, which have been 
well summarized by Walls and Smith: “Positive relationships have been 
found between measures of voluntary delay of gratification and measures of 
home environment, self-control, social responsibility, achievement motiva- 
tion, perceived probability of pay-off, delay interval, time perspective, 
magnitude of reinforcement, imitation learning, mental age, and internal 
locus of control" (13, p. 118). 

Different cultural populations on which this effect has been studied 
include Palestinian refugee children (6), among whom intelligence was 
found to be a differentiating feature, and aboriginal children who, on the 
contrary, showed no correlation with intelligence (1). Other cultural groups 
have included the Baganda of Uganda (10) and French school children (2), 
the last study linking the effect to future time perspective. Within the 
United States attention has been paid to socioeconomic indices. Mischel 
and Metzner (9) used predominantly low-middle- and lower-class school 
children in the Boston area for one of the early studies. Walls and Smith 
(13) specifically demonstrated a difference in direction of delay of 
gratification in contrasting a nondisadvantaged group of second- and 
third-grade girls with an educationally matched but disadvantaged group. 

Ethnic differences, which is the subject of this paper, have been inter- 
twined with socioeconomic factors. There have been at least two studies 
involving Blacks as the population. One of these (12) was directly con- 
cerned with the aspect of trust, and we will discuss this later. The other 
study involved a comparison between Blacks and White ninth-grade ado- 
lescents in Atlanta, Georgia (14). The authors of this latter study found à 
significant difference between Black and White adolescents in general. 
They also noted a significantly greater discrepancy between Black and 
White females than between Black and White males. All subjects in this 
experiment were of low socioeconomic status. The authors cited a previous 
study in which there was found no difference between Blacks and Whites 
at the preschool level, thereby indicating that the differential learning 
experience takes place during the elementary school years. 

The present study was aimed at an intermediate age between the two 
previously mentioned studies, at the age of 10.4 years, fourth-graders. It 
compared not only White or Anglo and Black children, but also Mexicat 
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American children. While there was information sufficient to divide the 
sample into a lower- and middle-socioeconomic group, respectively, the 
indices were not sufficiently diverse to regard the latter as nondisadvan- 
taged. The entire sample came from a relatively poor socioeconomic region 
of a South-Western metropolitan area of the United States, and we there- 
fore accepted all subjects as being labelled disadvantaged. On the basis of 
previous studies it was predicted that there would be an ethnic difference, 
with Anglos showing relatively greater inclination for delay of gratification, 
There was not sufficient material to base specific expectations for the 
Mexican-American children. However Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (3) noted 
a tendency among Mexican-American groups to be more concerned with 
the present than the future, and inasmuch as this tendency has been 
correlated with delay of gratification, one would expect the Mexican- 
American children to lean towards immediate gratification. Our study was 
composed of an equal number of boys and girls in each ethnic group. Again 
with reference to the earlier study mentioned, it would be anticipated that 
there would be a wider difference between Black and Anglo girls for this 
effect, than between Black and Anglo boys. 

Turning now to the question of trust, a previous study by Mahrer (5) has 
indicated that the degree of trust between experimenter and subject was 
important for the choice of the latter to wait for a larger reward. The 
earlier study by Mischel (7) with Trinidadian Blacks had already made 
mention of the element of mistrust by these subjects with White promise- 
makers. The factor of trust was again made a target of investigation by 
Seagull (12) who compared 35 White and 19 Black third-grade children in 
the vicinity of Syracuse, New York. On the basis of division of children as 
to whether they chose one candy bar immediately or elected to wait for two 
candy bars one week later, Seagull again divided his "later" group into two 
subgroups, the first set having the promise of the two candy bars fulfilled, 
whereas the second set were put off with excuses. Seagull kept this up with 
the second set for a further week, during which meetings the initial proce- 
dure was repeated. A previous study had already shown with a larger 
sample that it was the degree of trust and not socioeconomic affiliation that 
determined the choice of reward. Now in this second study with a smaller 
number of subjects, but ones who were not able to be determined 
socioeconomically, it was shown that the Black children were less шу 
initially, but it was the Anglo children that were more reactive to the 


broken promises. 
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In the present investigation the factor of trust in the ‘promises of the 
investigators arose from a content analysis of the reasons of the children for 
making their decisions. An examination of this factor was then made. 


B. METHOD 


The sample consisted of 180 fourth-grade children, 60 from each ethnic 
group attending Catholic schools in the area. Religious affiliation, there- 
fore, was a factor that was constant throughout the entire sample. The 
choice of the full 180 children was determined from a preliminary applica- 
tion of a personal data questionnaire, which screened children with severe 
personality and intelligence problems. Within.each ethnic group there were 
30 boys and 30 girls. The actual experimentation and interviewing was 
carried out by members of the ethnic group concerned: Mexican-American 
bilingual investigators tested the Mexican-American children in their own 
language, Black investigators tested the Black children, and Anglo inves- 
tigators tested the Anglo children. All testing and questioning was done in 
the schools. There were three separate conditions relating to the delay of 
gratification, taken from Mischel (7), consisting of three questions: 

I. Suppose you could get $10 now, or wait a month and get $30, which 
would you take? 
П. If you could get a small 5¢ candy bar now, or wait a month and get a 
bigger 25¢ candy bar, which would you take? 
Ш. If you could get a small present now, or take a bigger one a month later, 
which would you take? 
The first question was asked without tangible evidence. With the other two 
conditions the actual alternatives were displayed, and in fact given to the 
child. The small present amounted to a cheap trinket, the bigger present 
was one that cost approximately one dollar. 


C. RESULTS 
l. Ethnic Differences 


The data for the three conditions for each ethnic group were in the form 
of the number of children declaring immediate versus later gratification. 
One-tailed 2 X 3 chi-squared tests were calculated for each condition. 
Condition I was significant at the .02 level; Condition II. was significant at 
the .005 level; Condition III was not significant, p = .10, although in the 
general direction. In all three conditions it was noted that the Anglo 
children are dominant in the preference for the later and bigger alternative. 
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It is noticeable that in the case of the candy bar condition the Mexican- 
American children were almost equally divided on the choice. The ethnic 
differences can be more strikingly presented if we subtract the immediate 
choice from the later choice for each condition and rank the three groups. 
In Condition I the Anglos scored +52, Blacks +38, Mexican-Americans 
+32; in Condition II Anglos +33, Blacks +20, Mexican-Americans +4; in 
Condition III, Anglos +36, Blacks +20, Mexican-Americans +20. 


i 2. Within-Group Sex Differences‏ چ 


The primary data for this comparison are again in the form of numbers 
of children stating immediate gratification versus later gratification, but 
now distinguishing the responses of boys from girls for each ethnic group. 
One-tailed 2 x 6 chi-squared tests for each condition revealed that there 
were no significant differences, although there was a tendency for Condi- 
tion II (p = between .05 and 21): 

Some variance in the sexes within each group can be better noted if we 
follow the same subtraction as before, and present the data separately for 
boys and girls. Anglo boys in Condition I scored +24, Blacks +22, 
Mexican-Americans +16; in Condition II Anglo boys +18, Blacks +10, 
Mexican-Americans +6; in Condition III Anglo boys +16, Blacks +12, 
Mexican-Americans +16. With the girls, for Condition I Anglo girls scored 
+28, Blacks +16, Mexican-Americans +16; in Condition II Anglo girls 
+15, Blacks +10, Mexican-Americans —2; in Condition III Anglo girls 
+20, Blacks +8, Mexican-Americans +4. 


3. Trust Differences 


It needs to be stressed again in the present investigation that the ex- 


perimenters were of the same ethnic group as the children tested. Cross- 
hips cannot be invoked therefore. Furthermore, 


ethnic tester-testee relations ^ 
the element of trust was not probed directly. After the children had made 
ws with them,. question- 


their choice the various investigators had intervie 
ing their reasons. A content analysis of their explanations spontaneously 
introduced the point of trust. The children who delayed their choice said 
something like “ГЇЇ trust you," or words to that effect. Other reasons 
included explanations on the basis that “bigger was better” or to have more 
was preferable. Curiously, а number of children indicated by their re- 
sponses that waiting by itself was a virtue, which might be interpreted as à 


consequence of their religious affiliation. At any rate, We divided those 


as 
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children who spontaneously brought up the trust reason, as their pi 
choice against those who invoked any other reason. 

One-tailed 2 х 2 chi-squared tests, using Yates’ correction for cont 
when necessary, were calculated for comparing the Anglo childre 
each of the other two ethnic groups where data was available. For 
tion I the comparison between Anglos and Mexican-American 
significant, but the comparison between Anglos and Blacks was si 
at the .005 level. Comparing the latter two groups for Condition 
also significant at the .005 level. Unfortunately, there was an 
collecting responses in Condition III for the Mexican-American child 
comparison with the Anglo children here was not possible. Neve 
the element of lack of trust among the Black children is striking, d 
the fact that it was a Black investigator who was testing them. - 


D. DISCUSSION 


The present study has confirmed the suspicions of those that sug 
the differential learning mechanisms with respect to reinforcement 
Blacks and Anglos takes place during the elementary school yea 
addition we can say this now of Mexican-Americans. Difficulty come! 
consideration of what we infer from these tests. At the outset we can 
with Mischel (8) who pointed out the discriminative factor in exper 
of these kinds. With certain cultural groups, particularly those thal 
experienced breakdowns of promises and where instant gratifica 
reinforced by everyday existence, such a response mode is culturally 
tive, This does not mean, as Mischel goes on to say, that such 
cannot look ahead, make plans, and indeed suppress the desire 
moment when it serves the communal purpose. The situational elem 
such tasks is very relevant. In the present case, therefore, we néi 
interpret the results in the situational context of the school. We сап 
say that the Black and Mexican-American children are more reactive: 
here-and-now context within the confines of school authority. In ес 
the Black children the effect may be attributable to the factor of 
Although, as has been pointed out, the investigators promising the n 
were of the same ethnic group as the children, the ethnic similarity | d 
seem to mitigate the lack of trust. We may interpret this as indicat in 
the lack of trust extends to authority or strangers as a whole, eth 
apart. Although lack of trust in strangers has been noted for the Mê 
American culture (4, 11), the available evidence for the present stud} y 
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their scores are below the Black children, especially in the case of the 
candy bar, on which the Mexican-American sample was almost divided 
equally between having it now or waiting for a larger one later. A reading 
of the sex difference on this condition indicates that it was the only one 
when there was a reversal of now versus later, and that it was the girls that 
displayed it. It may be that there was a highly idiosyncratic factor operat- 
ing here; namely, that the opportunity of having a candy bar there and 
then proved too much of a temptation for Mexican-American girls. 
Interesting speculation can be formed by considering the results of Con- 
dition I, the dollar situation. This was the only one of the three conditions 
in which there was no evidence displayed, which was in fact a purely 
hypothetical situation. One line of reasoning might surmise that since this 
was a purely hypothetical situation, it wasn’t really relevant, so why should 
not all groups choose the larger amount anyway, as there was not anything 
to lose? The results however were significantly different ethnically, and 
indeed contrasted with the case of the two presents in Condition III, which 
were visible and indeed were given to the child. Now Mischel (8) has again 
drawn attention to the symbolic representation of objects as enhancing the 
inclination towards later gratification. His theory is that there are two basic 
elements involved in this kind of task. There is the arousal function of the 
desire for the object and there is the cue function. The presence of the 
article can serve to inhibit the delay effect by increasing the arousal 
mechanisms, On the other hand when the actual article is not there, the 
symbolic representation of the object emerges more effectively, which helps 
to sustain the cue function but avoids the arousal function. Mischel has 
performed experiments to demonstrate this. What our study appears to 
indicate is that there is an ethnic variance in this. It would suggest that 
specifically the Blacks and the Mexican-Americans interpreted a hypotheti- 
cal situation differently than did Anglos. If valid, this line of reasoning 


would imply that Black and Mexican-American children have a different 


inclination of internalizing expectations than Anglos. Further research 


work guided by this reasoning might be fruitful. 

In summary, it can be stated that on tasks traditionally used in connec- 
tion with delay of gratification, an ethnic difference has been shown. 
Specifically, it has been demonstrated that by the age of 10, Black and 
Mexican-American children are more likely than their Anglo counterparts 


to accept an immediate reward rather than to wait for a larger reward. 


Although no within-group sex differences were found, there did seem a 


tendency in one condition, the case of the candy bar, for a sex difference 


t 
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among the Mexican-American children. The results were interpreted | 


within the context of the school situation as it is recognized that universal 
generalization can be hazardous. The element of distrust of the promises of 
investigators in the Black sample was especially noted. Lastly, the results 
of one condition when the situation was hypothetical suggested that the 
internalization of rewards was differential among the ethnic groups con- 
cerned. 
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THE IMPACT OF PROTEST: WILLINGNESS OF 
PASSERSBY TO MAKE ANTIWAR 
COMMITMENTS AT ANTI-VIETNAM 
DEMONSTRATIONS?! 

Medford, Massachusetts 


WILLIAM R. BERKOWITZ 


SUMMARY 


In an investigation of the on-site effects of antiwar demonstrations, 2841 
pedestrians were approached on the street by 18 interviewers during five 
separate anti-Vietnam demonstrations in Boston in May, 1972, and during 
nondemonstration occasions. Of those persons who stopped to respond to 
the interviewers’ questions (V = 1912), a significantly greater percentage 
accepted and wore a free “Peace Now” button given to them by E at 
demonstration as vs. nondemonstration occasions. However, of total per- 
sons approached, a significantly greater percentage also signed an antiwar 
petition and accepted the “Peace Now” button (without necessarily wear- 
ing it) at the demonstrations. Attitudinal distributions of pedestrians on 
demonstration and nondemonstration occasions appeared to be approxi- 


- mately equal. Demonstration impact appeared to rest more with 


ee  — 


` attention-getting than with immediate attitude-changing proper 


ties of the 


protest. Impact also varied with respondent's ideology, response measure 


used, and their interaction. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


r more than a thousand separate 


During the course of the Vietnam Wa 
than two million participants, 


antiwar demonstrations, involving more 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on August 16, 1973, and 
given special consideration in accordance with our policy for field research. Copyright, 1974, 


by The Journal Press. : ч i 
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occurred in America. Despite the signing of a treaty formally. ending 
American military involvement in Vietnam, we are no more certain of 
what the exact impact of these protests has been. We are not sure whether 
the protests hastened, retarded, or simply had no bearing upon our with- 
drawal. This paper represents one attempt to study protest impact, through 
an analysis of some immediate effects of five antiwar demonstrations held 
in Boston in May, 1972. 

Accurate knowledge of social protest effects would seem invaluable in 
determining or reacting to social policy. Yet formidable obstacles, tied to 
limitations of existing methodology, stand in the way: (a) when the dem- 
onstration or other protest event is the unit of analysis, one's sample size is 
likely to be small; (b) random assignment of Ss to demonstration and 
nondemonstration conditions is impossible; it ts difficult enough to obtain 
data from "equivalent," *nonexposed" control groups, assuming one can 
accurately determine degrees of equivalency or exposure; (c) many antici- 
pated demonstration effects are long-term rather than short-term; yet the 
longer the term, the greater the number of uncontrollable events which 
intervene between demonstration and effect, each one being a potential 
causal factor. These combined problems both reduce generalizability and 
seriously impair our capacity to make accurate and unequivocal causal 
attributions. They apply to analysis of the impact of any large-scale natural 
event. They are inherent, they may be largely insuperable, but they should 
not bar research approximations. 

In one of the few previous researches on the topic, Berkowitz (1) ex- 
lored spectator responses at antiwar and prowar demonstrations using the 
lost-letter technique.? The antiwar demonstration was associated with а 
greater percentage of antiwar letters returned, while a corresponding effect 
for the prowar demonstration was absent. The antiwar demonstration was 
tentatively believed to have produced some attitude change favorable to its 
intention. p 

But the lost-letter technique allows neither for identification of the indi- 
vidual respondents, nor determination of their ideology. Obtained effects In 
the cited study could have stemmed from a disproportionate number of 

? Based on the author's count of demonstrations listed in the New York Times Hey 
1964-1972. Since the Times must be selective in its coverage, this figure is undoubtedly 


conservative. nt store 


? Lupfer, Kay, and Burnette (6) have reported that picketing in front of epee has 
with antigun slogans reduced rates of toy gun sales there. Other than that, the aul tions 
failed to uncover any other field (and few nonfield) studies of the effects of demons ested 
n their observers. He would certainly appreciate hearing of any others from in 
readers. 
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ntiwar spectators present at the antiwar demonstration, relative to the 
isproportion of prowar spectators at the prowar parade, Even with 
enuine overall effects, we would not know what sorts of people were most 
fected by the demonstration. A preferable technique would permit 
identification of individuals and establish their political attitudes. 

The present study was designed as a further exploration of on-scene 
ntiwar demonstration effects, in a different temporal and spatial setting, 
ith different demonstration characteristics, different dependent variables, 
d with an additional check on political affiliation. Rather than mail a 
tter, individual Ss were asked to make two mild but distinct behavioral 
ommitments in support of the goals of the antiwar demonstration—to 
ign an antiwar petition, and to accept a peace button. Political attitudes 
ere then established by direct questioning. The procedure was utilized 
th at demonstration and nondemonstration periods. If antiwar demon- 
trations are counterproductive, as has often been suggested, then smaller 
ercentages of on-site observers should be willing to make antiwar com- 
tments while observing the demonstrations. than comparable non- 
bservers. And if passersby at demonstration as compared to nondemon- 
tration sites are ideologically not equal (e.g., more liberal sentiment at 
e demonstrations), or if demonstration effects depend upon political 
lief, support should be found by examining the self-expressed attitudes 


f the respondents. 


B. METHOD 
1. The Demonstrations and Their Background 


U.S. military activity over North Vietnam incre: 
1972, and an escalated bombing policy was ex 


dent Nixon in two nationwide television addresses of April 26 and May 8. 


Antiwar demonstrations in the nation and in Boston occurred frequently 
during this period and particularly 50 in Boston 
May, 1972. They varied in size, exact format, and degree of militancy. 
Five separate demonstrations, believed representative of the total number 
| held in Boston, were selected for study here. These were held on May 5, 6, 
8, 10, and 11 at central Boston locations (Copley Square, Boston Common, 
the last three at Government Center). Their times centered around midday, 
their participants varied from about 100 to 1500, and their forms were 
generally the traditional ones of rally and/or picket. The May 8 demonstra- 


tion included a sit-in. 
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2. Locations of Data Collection 


Data were collected at the demonsirations themselves, at the demonstra- 
tion sites at times when there were no demonstrations, and at locations 
where no demonstrations ever occurred, on days both with and without 
demonstrations. Seven locations, believed to be representative of locations 
in downtown Boston, were utilized in all: Copley Square, Boston Com- 
mon, Government Center, Park Street (corner of Tremont Street, at edge 
of Boston Common), Boylston Street (between Arlington and Berkeley 
Streets), Washington Street (near Jordan Marsh department store), and the 
Financial District (near Post Office Square). 


3. Days and Times of Data Collection 


Data were collected from Tuesday, May 2, through Friday, May 12, 
inclusive, except for Sunday, May 7. A somewhat greater amount of data 
was gathered on demonstration days. Times of collection were fairly evenly 
distributed over the 9:00-4:30 period, with nearly half the data coming 
from the 1:00-3:00 interval. 


Es were rotated, by sex, over times, locations, and demonstration 05. 
nondemonstration periods. Each E recorded data on an average of three 
separate occasions, for approximate one-hour blocks. Overall, data from 17 
separate blocks when demonstrations occurred and from 40 blocks without 
demonstrations were accumulated. 


5. Sampling (Pedestrian Selection) 


The sampling procedure was designed to yield a representative sample of 
passersby at the given time and place. Es stationed themselves on the 
sidewalk, and, without observing the pedestrian flow, gave themselves ? 
"ready" signal at an arbitrary and unsystematically determined time. They 
were then obliged to select the first person walking past them from either 
direction on that sidewalk for interview. Subjects were sampled far enoug 
apart in time so as reasonably to discount the possibility of modeling 


effects. Persons judged to be under 16 years old, persons walking in 6700" | 
i 


4. Experimenters i 
Es were the author and 17 trained students, seven male and 10 female. 


3 А nd | 
of two or more, vendors, policemen, would-be "volunteer" We a | 
obvious demonstrators were excluded from consideration. This proce? ^ 
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despite its relative informality, guards against sampling bias and helps 
assure representativeness within and across conditions. 
m 


6. Interview 


Ss chosen for interview were approached on the street by an E, dressed 
casually but not sloppily, and carrying a clipboard or notebook. E's open- 
ing statement was *Excuse me (sir or ma'am), we are trying to get signa- 
tures against the Vietnam War to send to the President. Would you be 
willing to sign this antiwar petition?" E presented S with a copy of a 
dittoed 812" x 11" petition which read on the top "We, the undersigned 
citizens of the Boston area, express our concerned opposition to the con- 
tinued U.S. involvement in Vietnam, and urge you to do everything you 
can to get all our forces out of Vietnam as soon as possible." S then had the 
opportunity to affix his name and address to the petition, or to decline to 
do so. 

Whether or not S signed the petition, E then said "Would you let us give 
you this peace button?" While speaking, E displayed and offered S a 1%" 
white-on-blue “Peace Now” button in plain lettering (E himself wore a 
button). S in turn had the opportunity to accept or refuse the offer of the 
free button. No explicit instruction was given to wear the button. 

Whether or not S accepted the button, E then said “One final question, if 
we may. Would you regard yourself as basically a moderate, or a liberal, or 
a conservative?" The S's answer was noted. He was then thanked and 


released. 
7. Recording 


After an interview, E recorded (a) the sex of S, (b) estimated age of S, by 


decade, (c) whether or not 5 signed the petition, (d) whether or not 5 
within the view of E 


rejected, accepted, or accepted and wore the button 
(wearing the button was felt to be an additional, separable, and voluntary 
index of compliance), and (e) S’s self-expressed political attitude. E then 
proceeded to the next interview. Data were collected from 1912 Ss in this 
manner. An additional 929 were approached, but continued walking and 
did not stop in order to hear the interviewer's questions. These Ss were 
recorded in a separate category; they were not considered as not having 
signed the petition, etc., since they were judged as not having had an 


explicit opportunity either to accept or to refuse. 


Ww 
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C. RESULTS“ 


Under ideal conditions, the effects of data, location, time of day and 
experimenter could be separately analyzed within a true factorial design. 
While Es were specifically given assignments so as to account informally for 
and balance out the potentially operative effects of these variables, limits 
on available manpower precluded fully symmetrical assignment to condi- 
tions and the accumulation of an adequate number of sampling occasions 
(as vs. Ss) per cell. As a result, the main analysis simply pools together all 
the data from the demonstration sampling occasions, does likewise for the 
nondemonstration sampling occasions, and compares these two pooled 
totals. 


1. Main Results 


a. A significantly greater percentage of persons approached did stop to be 
interviewed at the demonstration periods (80.5% vs. 61.2%, = 10.21, p < 
:001). This means that further conclusions and interpretations will depend 
upon whether one uses a sampling base of the total number approached 
who stopped, or rather the total number approached 

b. When those approached who stopped were considered as the sampling 
base, there were no significant differences in petition-signing or button- 
accepting at the demonstration as vs. the nondemonstration periods (57.196 
ws. 59.296,  < 1, n.s.; 62.4% vs. 66.4%, z = 1.76, n.s., respectively). 
However, a significantly greater percentage of Ss wore the button at the 
demonstration periods (30.3% vs. 23.6%, s = 2.89, p < .01). 

с. With the total number approached as the sampling base, significantly 
greater percentages of commitment were obtained for all three dependent 
measures at the demonstration periods (petition-signing, 46.0% vs. 36.296, 
z = 4.97, p < .001; button-accepting, 48.4% vs. 40.7%, = 3.86, p < .001; 
button-wearing, 24.7% vs. 14.696, z = 5.80, p < .001). 

d. In addition, a significantly greater percentage of those accepting the 
button at the demonstration periods evidently wore it as well (45.8% vs- 
35.396, з = 3.32, р < .001; but see footnote 6). 

Supplementary data strongly indicate that these results were not an 
artifact of the pooling of conditions. For example, examination of the 
petition-signing figures for the total number approached shows that 10 of 
the 11 Es who sampled on both demonstration and nondemonstration 


* More detailed tables of the results described in this section may be obtained by je gd 
the author. z 
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occasions independently found a higher percentage of signers (of those 
approached) at the demonstrations. This finding held for four of five days 
(i.e., four of five demonstrations) in the comparison of summed demonstra- 
tion and nondemonstration location data, and for three of three locations in 
the comparison of summed demonstration and nondemonstration day data. 
Moreover, further analyses revealed relatively high data stability across 
different times, days, locations, and Es. 


2. Attitude Data 


Attitude data provide two checks on the validity of the main results, by 
allowing for comparison of compliers by ideology, and of attitude distribu- 
tions at demonstration and nondemonstration sites. Analysis of those com- 
plying with the Es’ request shows quite clearly that self-expressed liberals, 
moderates, and conservatives complied in descending order for each of the 
three dependent variables, as would be expected. The compliance of liber- 
als was in general about twice as great as that of conservatives. Chi- 
square tests for these categories, based on frequencies summed over 
demonstration and nondemonstration sites for each variable, were highly 
significant (y? 2 58, р < .001, for all three variables). 

The demonstration vs. nondemonstration percentage splits for the three 
most meaningful political classifications (liberal, moderate, conservative) 
were nearly equal, and a chi-square test performed separately for these 
three categories confirmed this (respective percentages at demonstrations 
were 28.9, 18.1, and 10.4, and not at demonstrations 27.7, 17.9, and 12.6; 
x? = 1.97, df = 2, п.5.). A chi-square test based on the full attitudinal 
distribution frequencies of those passersby at demonstrations and not at 
demonstrations (including self-expressed radicals, independents, and 
“others,” those answering “don’t know,” and those not answering) yielded 
X? = 15.13 (df = 7, p < -05); but the difference between the distributions 
lay primarily with the percentage not answering the political query (25% 
vs. 20%). In sum, this evidence suggests that the attitudes of passersby at 
the demonstration and nondemonstration sites were sufficiently equivalent 
so as not significantly to attenuate the main findings. 

For both the petition-signing and button-accepting measures, the dem- 
onstrations seemed to have become directionally more counterproductive 
(i.e., the demonstration minus nondemonstration difference in compliance 
decreased) with increasing conservatism. However, à statistical test de- 
scribed by Marascuilo (7, example 3) comparing these differences showed 
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the trends to be nonsignificant. For the button-wearing variable, however, 
apparent demonstration impact became more positive with increasing con- 
servatism. The demonstration minus nondemonstration difference in- 
creased and became significantly positive for the conservatives, and this 
attitudinal trend approached significance (U', = 5.3, df = 2, P = .07). And 
when an index of those wearing the button to those accepting it was 
considered, conservatives again appeared to be most positively affected by 
the demonstration (U', = 22.32, df = 2, p < .001).6 


3. Age and Sex Data 


Compared to the nondemonstration distribution, persons in their 20's 
were somewhat more represented and persons in their 50's somewhat less 
represented at demonstrations. Chi square analysis of those present at 
demonstration vs. nondemonstration sites by estimated age resulted in x? = 
13.49 (df = 5, р < .02). All other age categories appeared to be equally 
distributed at the two types of site. ү 

A similar analysis by sex gave x? = 6.72 (df = 1, p < .01) Males 
outnumbered females in the sampled pedestrian population by a consider- 
able margin, but significantly more so at demonstratiens. 

Compliance with Es' requests also varied according to age and sex. 
When the petition-signing request is taken as an example, females were 
more likely than males to sign the petition (= = 2.43, p < .02, summing 
over both demonstration and nondemonstration sites). In addition, the 
percentage of signers dropped sharply afd significantly with increasing 
estimated age (x? = 222.37, df = 5, p < .001). This was the most striking 
incidental finding observed. 


D. Discussion 


Although some of these rather complex results lend themselves to more 
than one possible interpretation, two of the findings may be singled out for 
special comment. 


$ This test allows for multiple comparisons among the interaction measures among 
independe contingency tables. Resulting values of the statistic U^, were < 1 in each cas 
above. 5 

^ This ratio, strictly speaking, is not an accurate measure of the percentage wearing бе 
button of those accepting it, since data on button-wearing were not available for Toi 
button-accepters. However, the ratio does serve as a valid index of button-wearing base for 
acceptance across categories, assuming that within each category those button-accepters ° 
whom no data on wearing exist would have worn the button with the same probability as 
those for whom button-wearing data do exist. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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1. Attention-Arousing Properties of Demonstrations 


More people stopped for questioning at demonstrations." But why? Even 
within the fabric of city life, the demonstration is a physically salient event. 
It is big enough, loud enough, and still novel enough to make most 
passersby slacken their pace. The presence of a crowd exerts an attracting 
force on the viewer (9), especially if he is uncertain as to its purpose. Even 
if the demonstration content per se is not’ persuasive, the very presence of 
the demonstration commands attention—and attention is the first phase of 
many attitude-change paradigms (e.g., 8, p. 173). 

Given that a person stopped, he was no more likely to sign the antiwar 
petition or accept a peace button at demonstration as compared to non- 
demonstration occasions. In this respect, the demonstrations would appear 
to have had neither a productive nor a éounterproductive effect, but rather 
no particular effect at all. But since compliance depended upon prior 
stopping, and since a greater percentage of people did in fact stop at the 
demonstrations, the overall percentage of compliance based on those ap- 
proached was higher at the demonstrations. This distinction between the 
two sampling bases is crucial for understanding of the results. The point is 
apparently that demonstration content itself did not affect behavioral com- 
pliance, but the presence of a demonstration indirectly did, by creating a 
context where more people were open to possible compliance. 

If this thinking is correct, then we should (a) expect greater compliance 
for observers of large-scale rather than small demonstrations, as a result of 
the increased attention-arousing properties associated with larger size, but 
also (b) expect nearly equivalent compliance at nondemonstration gather- 
ings of similar size and drawing characteristics, and finally (c) expect more 
compliance at nondemonstration gatherings than in no-gathering condi- 
tions. These expectations constitute excellent topics for future work. 


2. Reactive Effects on Conservatives? 


The data on button-wearing present a different picture from the other 
two dependent variables. The results show that significantly more people 
Wore the button at the demonstrations regardless of the sampling base 
used. Yet for many people button-wearing probably reflects a higher degree 
of commitment than do the other two measures—it was largely for this 


reason that these data were separately recorded. 


O HUSA 
7 This was found independently by nine of 11 Es who worked at both sites, 
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But why then were the demonstrations more successful in inducing a 
possibly stronger rather than a weaker commitment? A clue is found 
through analysis of the compliance percentages by ideology. For the 
button-wearing variable, as opposed to the other two, the demonstrations 
appeared more effective with increasing conservatism. Liberals were no 
more likely to wear a button at demonstrations as compared to ordinary 
conditions; instead, moderates, and especially conservatives, were. And if 
one accepted a button, one was more likely to wear it the more conserva- 
tive one was. 

It is intriguing to consider these findings in the light of reactance theory. 
According to Brehm, a persuasive attempt arouses reactance to the extent 
that it encroaches upon the individual’s perceived freedom to choose be- 
tween alternatives (3, p. 10). If reactance outweighs the persuasiveness of 
the communication, attitude change counter to that intended may occur. In 
our case, the persuasiveness of an ostensible demonstrator to a conservative 
might be viewed as low, perceived encroachment as moderate, and the 
tendency to comply as therefore quite small. 

But addition of another element may lead to the opposite conclusion. A 
conservative, unable to sign the specifically-worded petition, may surely 
still believe quite strongly in “peace.” He may view the “demonstrator’s” 
offer of a “Peace Now” button as unfairly pre-empting his belief, as 
threatening his freedom to believe in peace as well. This encroachment may 
arouse reactance, relieved by acceptance and wearing of the button (“I can 
show you I believe in peace too”). In other words, reactance arousal might 
lead to increased compliance (a) when the communicator is disliked and (b) 
when initial belief in the ideas of the communicator is stronger than dislike 
for him. 

Also, conservatives, both in this particular circumstance and also by the 
very nature of their ideology, should be those most likely to experience 
reactance arousal when perceived freedom is threatened. At nondemonstra- 
tion sites, there would be less stimulus for a reactance — compliance 
mechanism to operate, while for liberals such a mechanism would be less 
likely to exist in the first place. This explanation is openly speculative, but 
it does account for data which otherwise would appear quite curious 
indeed. 


E. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


To summarize the main results, then, antiwar demonstrations here us 
duced higher percentages of antiwar commitment compared to "OP 


ے کک ت ڪڪ 
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demonstration periods for each of three separate variables, based upon the 
total number of respondents approached. The effects may have depended 
more upon attention-getting, rather than attitude-changing, properties of. 
the demonstrations. Effects also depended upon the type of commitment 
variable studied. No striking polarization of different attitudinal groups 
occurred, nor were counterproductive effects of the demonstrations found. 
The results here extend and essentially replicate those described by the 
author in a previous study (1).5 

Three miscellaneous but necessary points remain to be made before 
bringing this report to a close. 

l. The limits on generalizability need to be made explicit. Nothing can 
here be said about demonstration effects on the larger population who 
received reports of the demonstrations from the mass media. Nor are there 
any data on the possible long-term or cumulative effects of demonstration 
exposure. These appear to be built-in limitations of any on-site field exper- 
iment. Moreover the extent to which these findings generalize across com- 
mitment types, demonstration types, and locales—to name just three po- 
tentially relevant variables—is far from assured. Antiwar or other dem- 
onstrations are perhaps effective in terms of their goals under certain 
conditions, counterproductive in some others, and without measurable 
impact at all in others still. The task of the applied social psychologist then 
becomes one of stipulating the conditions associated with each outcome. 

2. At both demonstration and nondemonstration sites, overall levels of 
compliance were quite high—ranging near 6096 for petition-signing. In- 
tense antiwar feeling may partially explain the compliance levels; yet the 
rates are sufficiently high to stimulate further investigation of social factors 
determining petition-signing [e.g., dress (5); modeling effects (4)] and other 
forms of overt compliance in public situations. : 

3. The possibility of methodologically rigorous social-psychological re- 
search which at the same time produces desired social consequences does 
exist, but is seriously underutilized. In this study more than 1100 signatures 
were in fact sent to the President, and more than 1200 peace buttons were 
given away, of which greater than one-fourth were worn for some period of 
time. While the effects of these events may well have been negligible 
(though deserving of separate inquiry), the point here is rather that one 
may combine objective inquiry with action toward desired social goals 
within the same investigation. 


_ ® But note that in an investigation relating incide 
tions to both Gallup poll data and military indices, 
counterproductive were found (2). 


nce of major national antiwar demonstra- 
effects ranging from negligible to mildly 
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SEX AND HELPING BEHAVIOR*! 
Department of Psychology, Loyola University of Chicago 


LEONARD BICKMAN 


SUMMARY 


Four studies using both opposite and same-sex dyads were conducted to 
examine the relationship between sex and willingness to volunteer to be a 
subject in an experiment. The degree of contact between the experimenter 
and subject was varied. In three of the four studies, a significant interac- 
tion effect was found, with subjects helping experimenters of the opposite 
sex more often than members of their own sex. No evidence supporting an 
ingratiation interpretation was found. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The study of sex in psychology appears to have followed McGuire's (13) 
description of the life stages of an artifact. In the first stage, ignorance, 
researchers seemed unaware of the influence of sex on behavior. Studies 
have pointed out (3, 8) that a large percentage of research conducted in the 
1940’s and 50’s did not describe the sex distribution of the subjects, and 
only a small percentage reported any tests for sex differences. 

In the 1960’s came the passage from the ignorance stage to the coping 
stage. Though researchers became more aware of the possibility of sex 
affecting behavior, most of them coped with this by using a single sex in 
their study. Moreover, according to one survey (8) almost three times as 
many studies used male subjects than females, and 11% still failed to 
specify the sex of their subjects. 

Finally, psychology seems to be entering the exploration stage. Sex now 
appears to be studied for its own importance rather than as a secondary 
factor that had to be controlled. 
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The study of helping behavior started in the coping rather than ignor- 
ance stage, possibly because there was no experimental research conducted 
in the 1950's in this area. But among the growing literature on helping: 
behavior only a few studies have been concerned with both the sex of the 
helper and the sex of the individual being helped. In addition, the almost 
exclusive use of the same-sex dyads has led to problems of interpretation, 
For example, Schopler (15) found that females were more likely to help а 
highly dependent female rather than a less dependent one, while males 
displayed the opposite trend with other males. Though Berkowitz and his 
colleagues (1) have attributed this difference to the greater self-concern of. 
the males, since only same-sex dyads were studied, it is not clear whether 
the sexes do indeed differ in their willingness to help a dependent indi- 
vidual or whether instead both sexes would help dependent females more 
and dependent males less. 3 

Gruder and Cook (7) note that the effect of sex on helping behavior сай 
be conceptualized in terms of a personality effect in which the sexes diff 
in their helping behavior, a pure stimulus effect in which the sexes a 
helped differentially, or a combination of both effects. 

If both opposite-sex and same-sex dyads are used, an interaction effect is 
possible between the sex of the helper and the sex of the person helped. It 
may be that like-sex dyads help each other more (a similarity effect) or that 
members of the opposite sex will help each other more (an ingratiation 
effect). 

The results of previous field and laboratory research on helping behavior 
that has used both opposite and same-sex dyads are somewhat confusi 
(2, 5, 7, 12, 16), since they indicate a pure stimulus effect, a personality 
effect, and an ingratiation effect. 

In one of the most recent experiments Gruder and Cook (7) found th 
there was no evidence for an opposite-sex helping effect. They conclude! | 
that evidence supporting an ingratiation model was weak but pointed ОШ 
that possibly face-to-face contact with a person of the opposite sex might be 
necessary. Several studies, however, using face-to-face interactions have no 
evidence of greater opposite-sex helping, though one study (16) using 
telephone did find such evidence. It is possible that some form of person? 
contact is necessary, but not face-to-face contact. Therefore the first exper- 
iment relied on the telephone as a means of contact. 

Gruder and Cook (7) described opposite-sex behavior as ingratiation 
Ingratiation, as defined by Jones is “a class of strategic behaviors illicitly, 
designed to influence a particular other person concerning the attractive; 
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ness of one’s personal qualities” (10, р. 11). In other words, a member of 
the opposite sex would be helped more not out of selfless altruism but 
because the helper wanted to look good in his eyes in order to gain 
something not explicit nor legitimate in the helping relationship. Jones (10) 
pointed out that it is difficult to determine if doing a favor is an ingratiation 
tactic that gains attraction or the manipulation of a social obligation, 
However, in the present research such a distinction is not crucial. It is 
important to examine if opposite-sex helping is due to the subject's expecta- 
tions that something will be gained: namely, an opportunity to interact 
with and possibly date a member of the opposite sex. 

To examine whether ingratiation was indeed responsible for opposite-sex 
helping, the first experiment varied the possibility of dating the experi- 
menter, On the basis of the prevalent norm that the male is the older of the 
dating pair, it was hypothesized that a male subject called by an older 
female experimenter would be less willing to help than one called by a 
younger experimenter and that a female subject called by an older male 
experimenter would be more likely to help than one called by a younger 
male experimenter. 

In summary, the purpose of the first experiment was to test whether 
opposite-sex helping occurs more frequently than same-sex helping and if 
this effect is related to the potential date appeal of the dependent person. 


B. First STUDY 
1. Method 


The design of the experiment was 2 X 2 x 2 factorial in which the sex of 
the experimenter, the class or age of the experimenter, and the sex of the 
subject were varied. 

a. Subjects and experimenters. The subjects in this experiment were 100 
female sophomores and 100 male sophomores randomly selected. from 
Smith College and Amherst College, respectively. 

b. Procedure. Subjects were called on the phone by the experimenter 
who said he/she was either a freshman or senior. The caller proceeded to 
tell the subject: “I need subjects for an experiment in person perception for 
an introductory psychology course. Your name was selected by random 
from the college directory. The experiment will take either one, two, three, 
or four evenings for approximately two hours per evening, at your conve- 
nience. The experiment will be held at the (Smith, Amherst) science center. 
Could you please help me?" If the subject said yes at this point, he was 
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asked whether he was willing to participate for one, two, three, or four 
evenings. These subjects were told that they would be called again to 
arrange a convenient time for the experiment if they were needed, How- 
ever, they were not called a second time. If, the subject said no, the 
experimenter then said: “I’m really in need’ of subjects, are you sure you 
can’t help me? It would be at your convenience.” If the subject still 
refused, the experimenter terminated the call. If these subjects agreed to 
help, they were told they would be called to arrange a time. When they 
were called, they were told the experiment was cancelled. 

If subjects inquired, they were told that they would not get paid nor 
receive course credit for participation, and if a particular subject was not 
contacted after three attempts, a substitute name was drawn. 


2. Results 


A three way analysis of variance was performed on the number of 
evenings (ranging from zero to four) that the subject had agreed to partici- 
pate. By use of the number of evenings, the degree of help was taken into 
account. The only significant effect (F = 14.97, df = 1/192, p < .001) was 
the sex of subject by sex of experimenter interaction. Males helped females 
more than other males, while females helped males more than other 
females. 

The same pattern of interaction was found when the percentages of 
subjects helping were computed. While 76% of the females helped the male 
experimenter, only 46% helped the female experimenter. In the case of the 
males, 68% of them helped the female, while 60% helped the male exper 
menter. A chi-square analysis indicated that only the sex of subject by sex 
of caller interaction was significant (y? = 8.26, df = 1, p < .025)^ 


3. Discussion 


Though relative age appeared to have no effect, it is possible that the 
subjects did not attend carefully to the experimenter's statement of his 
class, since the class was only mentioned in the experimenter's introductory 
comments and was not emphasized. The sex of the experimenter on the 
other hand was obvious throughout the entire conversation. The possibility 
also exists that the students used in this study do not strictly adhere to the 


2 Because of controversy over the partialing of chi square the interaction was also anal "The 
with the use of an arc sin transformation suggested by Langer and Abelson (11. the 
significance levels obtained from this technique were equivalent to the levels reported in 
body of the paper. 
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date and age norm, since both the male and female subjects were from 
predominantly single sex institutions where the need to meet someone, 
anyone, from the opposite sex might be higher than in the general popula- 
tion, 

The purpose of the second experiment was to examine the relationship 
between sex and helping in a different population and with a different 
method for manipulating the possibility of a date. 


C. SECOND STUDY 
1. Method 


The design of this experiment was a 2 X 2 X 3 factorial in which the sex 
of the caller, the sex of the subject, and the person who was actually 
supposed to conduct the experiment (the actual experimenter was said to be 
either the caller, a male friend, of a female friend of the caller) were varied, 

a. Subjects and experimenters. The experimenters were three female and 
four male undergraduates, different from those used in experiment 1, The 
subjects were 113 male and 110 female students in residence on the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts campus. 

Originally 288 subjects were contacted. However, one female experi- 
menter, in violation of the procedure, asked two friends to help her 
conduct the experiment. Unfortunately, each one conducted only one-third 
of the design rather than the complete design with one-third of the sub- 
jects. These 36 subjects were excluded from the data analysis, The male 
experimenters made a similar error. All four male experimenters asked four 
of their friends to assist them. However, this assistance was distributed 
almost equally across conditions. The 29 subjects these experimenters used 


were not included in the data analysis. ў ў 
b. Procedure. The experimenter called and said that he needed subjects 


for either himself, a male friend, or a female friend. The dialogue used in 
the male friend condition was similar to that of the first study except it 
began: “Hello, I'm (Wendy Campbell, Jeff Campbell) and I'm calling for 
my friend Dave Johnson. He needs subjects for an experiment in person 


perception. . . .” In the “female friend" condition, the pronouns were 
changed and the name used was Sue Johnson. 
2. Results 


Most of the subjects who did agree to help wished to participate for one 
evening. Because of the skewness of the distribution of responses, à simple 
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help/not help dichotomy was used instead of the number of evenings as the 
dependent variable. As was the case in the first study, the only significant 
finding was the interaction between the sex of the experimenter (caller) and 
the sex of the subject (x2 = 7.76, df = 1, p < .01). Of the males, 72% 
agreed to help the female experimenter, and only 51% agreed to participate 
when a male called. In the case of the females, 63% agreed to participate 
when a male asked, and only 52% agreed when asked by another female. 


3. Discussion 


It appears that there is little support for the ingratiation or social obliga- 
tion explanation of this interaction. The lack of significance of the “called 
for" manipulation does not support such an interpretation. 

When Gruder and Cook (7) failed to find a sex interaction effect in their 
research, they suggested that face-to-face interaction might be necessary for 
this effect to occur. While there was no face-to-face contact in the two 
previous experiments, the telephone did provide personal contact through 
verbal communication. In contrast, in the Gruder and Cook experiment, 
there was no direct contact made between the potential helper and the 
dependent person, since help was requested through a note left for the 
subject by the experimenter. 

The next experiment was designed to determine if the interaction effect 
found in the two previous experiments would be found when there was no 
personal contact between the dependent person and the subject. In addi- 
tion, the design of the experiment minimized the possibility that the effect 
previously obtained was due to the manner and style in which males and 
females verbally interact. 


D. THIRD STUDY 
1. Method 


The design was a 2 x 2 factorial in which the sex of the experimenter 
and the sex of the subject were varied. In addition, a control group was 
used to test for any bias related to the different last names. 

a. Subjects. The subjects were 150 male and 150 female under- 
graduates in residence in coed dorms at the University of Massachusetts. 

b. Procedure. Subjects received a letter from another student asking 
them to participate in an experiment. The letter was of the same form #5 
the dialogue used in the previous two experiments. The letter was signe 
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with either a male (Larry Hurwitz) or female (Janet Goode) name. Subjects 
were asked to return an enclosed stamped and addressed postcard indicat- 
ing whether they would or would not participate by a specified date. 
Subjects who returned a postcard indicating they would participate were 
informed by mail that the experiment had been cancelled. 

Since real addresses and names were used and there could be some effect 
associated with using different names, a control condition was run in which 
25 males and 25 females received a letter from J. Goode and an equal 
number from L. Hurwitz. 


2. Results 


Thirty-five percent of the 300 subjects returned the postcard stating 
whether they would help. Neither the sex of the subject (x? = 2.18, df = 
1), the sex of the experimenter (x? = .35, df = 1), nor the interaction effect 
(x? = .23, df = 1) was significant. In addition, there were no significant 
differences in return rate between the control J. Goode and L. Hurwitz 
letters for either male (x? = .47, df = 1) or female (x? = 2.00, df = 1) 
subjects. 

An examination of the percentage of subjects returning the postcard who 
agreed to participate in the experiment revealed that more males were 
willing to help a female experimenter (33%) than a male experimenter 
(13%) and that females were more willing to help the male (53%) than the 
female (22%). There was no effect due to sex of experimenter (х2 = .35, df 
= 1) nor to the sex of the subject (х2 = 1,4 = D. However, the 
interaction effect was significant (x? = 6.21, df = 1,2 < .02). The help rate 
for the different name control letters was not significant for either the male 


subjects or the female subjects. 
3. Discussion 


Personal contact does not appear necessary for the interaction effect to 


occur. At the same time it is difficult to explain the discrepancy between 
the results of the present research and the results of the Gruder and Cook 
(7) experiment. There are a number of differences in procedure that may 
account for this inconsistency. However, there appears to be no obvious 
conceptual explanation available that would link these procedural differ- 
ences to the different results. i 

Finally, in the last experiment to be described the same type of helping 
situation was examined with face-to-face contact. 
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E. FOURTH STUDY 
1. Method 


Responses to a face-to-face request to participate in a psychology exper- 
iment were determined as they related to two variables, the sex of the 
experimenter, and the sex of the subject. 

a. Subjects. The subjects were 158 male and 140 female under- 
graduates attending summer school at the University of Massachusetts. 
The experimenters were three male and three female undergraduates dif- 
ferent from those used in previous experiments. 

b. Procedure. Every third person who looked as if he might be a 
student was stopped by either a male or female experimenter as he/she 
entered the Campus Center and asked: “Excuse me, are you a student 
here? An undergraduate?" If the person said yes to both questions, he was 
counted as a subject. The dialogue then used was the same as in the 
previous studies. 


2. Results 


Neither the sex of the subject (X? = .32, df = 1) the sex of the 
experimenter (x? = 1792, df = 1), nor the interaction effect (x? = .52, df = 
1) was significant. Thus, in the face-to-face situation, sex had no effect on 
helping behavior. Overall, 51% of the students agreed to help the experi- 
menter. 


3. Discussion 


Since the results of this study showed no significant main effects nor any 
significant interaction effect, this study replicates the finding of no interac- 
tion effect in the previous face-to-face experiments. Though the limited 
amount of information available makes speculation hazardous, it is possi- 
ble that factors other than sex become important in these situations. In non 
face-to-face situations the only personal information known about the 
experimenters is their name and sex. In a face-to-face situation the physical 
appearance and manner of the experimenter may play an important role. 
Some recent studies on interpersonal attraction lead one to believe that 
physical appearance is an extremely important factor. The different levels 
of physical attractiveness of the experimenters used in the present study В 
an unknown quantity and could have interacted with helping behavior: 

Another somewhat related possibility is that the sex of the experimenter 


_— 
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may be more important in the abstract. Receiving a phone call or letter 
from someone of the opposite sex may generate fantasies in the recipient 
that would not occur in a face-to-face meeting. This has been known to 
happen in blind date situations. As long as there is no visual contact the 
subject can imagine that he is talking to that ideal person of the opposite 


sex. 
A criticism that may be leveled against the present research is that it is 


based primarily on verbal behavior rather than actual helping behavior. 
However, Rosenthal and Rosnow (14), in discussing the volunteer subject, 
stated that three out of three studies indicated no sex differences in the 
number of subjects who said they would participate in an experiment but 
failed to show up. Thus, we can assume that the results of the present 
research would be reflected in actual participation. 


F. GENERAL DISCUSSION 


On the basis of the four experiments presented it appears that these 
college students tended to help persons of the opposite sex more often than 
those of the same sex in situations in which there was no face-to-face 
contact. In addition the results of the first two experiments seem to rule out 
an ingratiation explanation of this interaction effect. The subjects did not 
appear to be concerned with either the date potential or the sex of the 
person that they were actually going to interact with in an experiment they 
were volunteering for. There are, however, à number of other possible 
explanations for the results that may apply to American college students: 


1. Discrimination and Dependency 


Some research has indicated that females devalue the female role in 
general, as well as each other's specific performances (9). This would lead 
women to feel that another female’s request for help in an experiment is not 
as valid or important as a man’s request, thus reducing the dependency of 
the experimenter. Since it has been shown in a number of experiments that 
dependency was positively related to helping, it would therefore be ex- 


pected that females would help males more. : 
Males may also see the work of other males as more important than 


females. However, some research has suggested that males tend to help the 
less dependent individual (15). In addition, males may feel more competi- 
tive or threatened by other males in an academic setting. This would all 
seem to lead to males helping females more than males. 
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2. Sex Role 


males and females. An important aspect of the traditional male role is that 
of protector and provider for the female. In assuming this role males would 
be more likely to help females than males. The traditional female role that 
would be relevant in this situation is the woman as the nurturer and 
supporter of the goals and achievements of the male. In fulfilling this role 
she is more likely to aid males than females. The operation of these roles to 
produce an interaction effect probably depends upon the type of help that 
is needed. In the present situation it is appropriate for both males and 
females to help so the type of help is not confounded with sex role. 


A sex-role explanation involves an examination of the traditional roles of 
! 


3. Liking 


A simpler explanation is that members of the opposite sex like each other 
more than members of the same sex. Since liking of strangers has been | 
shown to be positively related to helping behavior (4), one would expect to 
find a sex interaction effect. There are, however, some limitations to this 
explanation. Most studies rating the liking of same and opposite sex stran- 
gers have failed to find that opposite-sex strangers evaluate each other 
more positively than same-sex strangers. But, one recent experiment (6) 
found that males liked females more than males, but females liked males 
more only when the females were sexually aroused. This relationship does 
suggest new directions for future field research, but probably does not 
account for the interaction effect found in this study. Regardless of which 
explanation is the correct one, it is clear, in the present research, that the 
sex interaction effect is a reliable one. 

\ 
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STEREOTYPING AND ESTEEM FOR ONE’S LEAST 
PREFERRED CO-WORKER*! 
U.S. Army Medical Research Laboratory, Fort Knox, Kentucky 


SAMUEL C. SHIFLETT 


SUMMARY 


Several characteristics of Fiedler’s (8, 9) least preferred co-worker (LPC) 
scales were investigated. It was found that although the LPC scales reflect 
two evaluative dimensions, there is a general negative evaluative compo- 
nent common to both dimensions. When asked to evaluate someone they 
had known in rating their least preferred co-worker, approximately two- 
thirds of the respondents rated a real person, while the other third rated a 
stereotyped stimulus object. LPC and its subfactors were found to be 
substantially unrelated to a large number of personality measures. Theoret- 
ical and methodological problems inherent in a bidimensional interpreta- 
tion of a univariate score were discussed, and an alternative unidimen- 
sional approach was suggested. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Fiedler (8) has built his contingency model of leadership effectiveness 
around the esteem a leader gives to his least preferred co-worker (LPC). 
Esteem for one’s LPC is measured on a series of bipolar semantic differen- 
tial scales such as 

Pleasant: 8 : 7 : 6 : 3 : 4 : 3 : 2 : 1 :Unpleasant 

Unfriendly; 1 :2:3:4:5:6:7:8 :Friendly. 

The entire list of 16 scales presently being used is presented in Table 1. 
Scores on each scale are summed to yield a single LPC score. Fiedler has 
interpreted the LPC score as a measure of leadership style. He suggests 
that a person who evaluates his least preferred co-worker positively (high 
LPC) is motivated by a concern for interpersonal relations and will operate 
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TABLE 1 
FACTOR LOADINGS FOR MOST PREFERRED CO-WORKER (MPC) AND 
LEAST PREFERRED CO-WORKER (LPC) SCALE ITEMS _ 


LPC Factors* MPC-LPC Factors? 

Scale I п ж IP 
1. Pleasant-Unpleasant 718 307 766 688 —-018 
2. Friendly-Unfriendly 742° 393 829 681 —043 
3. Accepting-Rejecting 806° 266 811 389 -061 
4. Helpful-Frustrating 394 615% 663 614 -1% 
5. Enthusiastic-Unenthusiastic 067 736° 471 417 =034 
6. Relaxed-Tense 801° —036 630 366 -104 
7. Close-Distant 610 308 689 633 059 
8. Warm-Cold 658° 394 769 657 —028 
9. Cooperative-Uncooperative 207 782% 630 697 010 
10. Supportive-Hostile 560 534 757 709 =102 
11. Interesting-Boring 448 466 627 680 —024 
12. Harmonious-Quarrelsome 600° 370 694 712 -09 
13. Self-Assured—Hesitant 394 396 552 384 = 045 
14. Efficient-Inefficient 185 8124 611 564 -0% 
15. Cheerful-Gloomy 748° 120 717 616 -1% 
16. Open-Guarded 733* 165 670 423 — -U 


р 


* Decimal points have been omitted. 

^ First column contains MPC loadings; second column LPC loadings. 

© Item used in “Person LPC” factor score. 

* Item used in “Task LPC” factor score. 
as leader with this concern as a prime motive. A person who evaluates his 
least preferred co-worker in a negative manner (low LPC) is assumed to be 
motivated by task-oriented concerns, and will act accordingly when in à 
leadership role. This interpretation of LPC parallels the traditional 
dichotomies made on leader behavior which have used similar descriptive 
labels, such as “task” and “social” leaders. 4 

The more traditional approach to the description of leadership styles in 
terms of task and social orientation has been to consider them as qualita- 
tively different categories or dimensions of behavior. However, in his 
interpretation of LPC, Fiedler implicitly treats these behavioral labels 4 
the endpoints of a single dimension of leadership behavior. Yukl (21) has 
suggested that LPC may be assessing two behavioral dimensions instead of 
one, and has demonstrated the existence of two independent evaluative 
dimensions measured by LPC scales. This possibility presents a problem m 
the use and interpretation of LPC scores, since a single number is арра“ 
ently being used to assess a person’s location with respect to two separate 
behavioral or evaluative dimensions, — . 8) 

On the basis of a study by Bass, Fiedler, and Krueger (2), Fiedler f | 
reports that the LPC variable appears to be practically uncorrelated W! 
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any other personality variables and suggests that it holds the status of a 
uniquely defined personality variable. This lack of relationship with most 
other personal characteristics places the LPC variable in a somewhat 
difficult theoretical position. The theoretical relationships now attributed to 
it are based primarily on empirically observed associations between vari- 
ables which otherwise do not appear to have any obvious or theoretical 
relationship. Since LPC is central to Fiedler's theory, it is essential that the 
relationship between LPC and other variables be clarified. It would seem 
at this point that one possible reason for the apparent lack of relationships 
is the previously mentioned possible confounding of underlying evaluative 
dimensions within the LPC scales. 

An unusual characteristic of the LPC variable is the fact that a substan- 
tial proportion of the respondents give an extremely negative evaluation to 
their least preferred co-worker, to the extent that some persons use the 
extreme negative point on every scale to describe the person with whom 
they can work least well. It is difficult to conceive of the number of 
miscreants who must exist if these extreme ratings even closely approxi- 
mate the real character of the persons being described. A more likely 
hypothesis is that some of the respondents may not be rating an actual 
person, as specifically instructed, but are describing a stereotype of the 
person they think would make for a poor co-worker. Fiedler (9), in his most 
recent discussion of the model, has recognized this response characteristic 
of the LPC scales by noting the stereotyped and undifferentiated response 
manner of low LPC persons. Fiedler then suggested that the LPC score 
must be seen as a measure which not only reflects the motivational system 
that evokes relationship-oriented and task-oriented behaviors, but also 
must be seen as a measure which reflects to some degree the cognitive 
complexity of the individual. n ( 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the three major topics 
discussed above by (a) determining whether some respondents to the LPC 
scales do in fact evaluate stereotypes rather than real individuals; O) 
further exploring the possibility that there is more than one evaluative 
dimension underlying the LPC score; and (c) attempting to replicate 
Fiedler’s (8) assertion that the LPC variable is substantially unrelated to 


_ 

? The exact instructions were, “Think of the person 
тау be someone you work with now, or,he may be s 
hot have to be the person you like least well, but should 
A difficulty in getting a job done. Describe this person as he appears 

9). 


with whom you can work least well. He 
omeone you knew in the past. He does 
be the person with whom you had the 
to you" (8, pp. 268, 
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i 
other personality measures. Nearly all of the past research on LPC has 


occurred in North America, so that the hypotheses presented here are 
based on data derived from within that cultural context. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Subjects were 107 male U.S. Army trainees who had volunteered to | 
serve as subjects in psychological experiments involving, primarily, motor 
and perceptual functions. Subjects were required to have Army General 
Technical Aptitude test scores of at least 100 and be able to perform 
strenuous physical activities required of some of the other experiments 
being conducted in the laboratory. Subjects were assigned to the laboratory 
in groups of up to 20 men for six-week periods. Mean age was 20.2 years, | 
and educational level ranged from less than a high school diploma to 
college graduate. 


2. Procedure 


During the first week of each six-week period, subjects were adminis 
tered a number of paper and pencil tests. The order of test presentation | 
varied somewhat from group to group as a result of variations in unrelated 
scheduling demands on the subjects’ time. The various tests are listed 
below. | 

1. Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (14). Two derived | 
scales were included as part of the MMPI: The Manifest Anxiety scale (20) 
and the repression-sensitization scale (4). | 

2. California Psychological Inventory (12). 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (6). 
Study of Values (1). | 
16 P.F. Test (5). | 
Locus of control scales (16). 

7. Army General Technical Aptitude Test (GT), including verbal an 
arithmetic subtests, obtained from official Army records. Hs 
8. Age and birth order, obtained from a mimeographed biographical 

questionnaire. 


9. Most preferred co-worker (MPC) and least preferred co-worker scales 
| 


сл 


4| 


(LPC), administered following the format indicated by Fiedler (8, Appendix 
A, pp. 267-269). The stimulus paragraph for the LPC scales is presen ү 
footnote 3. The LPC and MPC scores were obtained by summing the 
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scale items for each of the variables. Whether a person rated a real person 
or not was determined by asking subjects to respond to a multiple choice 
question with the following two choices: (a) I described a person I know or 
have known; (b) I did not describe a person I know, but described the type 
of person I think would be difficult to work with. 


C. RESULTS 


Of the 107 respondents, 30 indicated that they had not rated a real 
person on the LPC scales, but had, instead, rated the type of person they 
thought would be their least preferred co-worker. Accordingly, 30 subjects 
(28% of the sample), were classified as “stereotypers,” and the rest as 
“nonstereotypers.” The mean LPC score for stereotypers was 43.44 and for 
nonstereotypers the mean was 58.44. This difference was statistically 
significant ( = 2.556, df = 105, p < .025). Thus, stereotypers tended to fall 
into the category of people referred to by Fiedler (8, 9) as low LPC 
individuals, while nonstereotypers tend to be high LPC individuals. 

A casual scrutiny of the LPC distribution indicated that it was somewhat 
flat and serrated, and appeared distinctly nonnormal. Scheffé (17) describes 
an estimate of the kurtosis of a distribution, y2, which has the characteris- 
tic that for every distribution, уз 2 —2, and for a normal distribution, у = 
0. For the present LPC distribution, y; = —1.2, indicating a substantial 
tendency for the distribution to be flat. Removal of the stereotypers from 
the distribution, leaving only nonstereotypers, did not substantially change 
the kurtosis, with the recalculated y; = —1.1 s 

In order to determine whether more than one evaluative dimension 
existed within the LPC scales, a Principal Axis factor analysis with var- 
imax rotations was performed. The results, presented in Table 1, indicate 
the existence of two interpretable factors which correspond very closely to 
what would be expected of an "interpersonal relations" factor and a "task 
orientation" factor. More than twice as many items loaded highly on the 
interpersonal relations factor than loaded on the task factor, thus indicating 
a heavy weighting of the scales toward the interpersonal relations dimen- 
sion. A “Task LPC” and a “Person LPC” score were obtained by summing 
the highest loading scales on each factor. The items used in these scores are 
indicated in Table 1. Scales 10 and 11 were not included in either factor 
score because they loaded nearly equally on both factors. The differences in 
item content between the present study and Yukl’s (21) study exist because 
Yukl derived his LPC scales from those used by Fishbein, Landy, and 
Hatch (10), while the present scales are those reported by Fiedler (8). This 
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fact should be kept in mind in comparing interpretations made in this study 
and those made by Yukl. 

Yukl (21) reported that there was no correlation between the two evalua- 
tive dimensions which he obtained from his analysis of the LPC scales. The 
dimensions discovered in this study, as defined by the factor analysis, are 
also independent, since the mathematical procedures involved rotate the 
factors to orthogonal axes. However, the corresponding factor scores re- 
main independent only as long as the factor weights are used in combining 
scales. The use of unit weights, as in the simple summation procedure used 
here and by Yukl, tends to maintain any interdependencies between the 
two dimensions. Thus, the two factor scores, “Task LPC” and “Person 
LPC,” were fairly strongly correlated, with r = .566. The correlation of 
LPC with Task LPC was .761, and with Person LPC, r = .812. Thus, in 
spite of the existence of two underlying evaluative dimensions, there seems 
to be an overriding general evaluative tendency which is assessed when 
typical summation procedures are used. 

The generality of this evaluative tendency within an individual was 
further explored by combining the MPC scales with the LPC scales and 
performing a factor analysis similar to the one described above. The results 
of this analysis are presented in Table 1. As can be seen, two interpretable 
rotated factors appeared, an MPC factor and an LPC factor. Apparently 
the general negative evaluative tendency evidenced in the LPC scales is 
quite unrelated to the general positive evaluation expressed in the MPC 
scales. The corresponding correlation between LPC and MPC scores was 
—.179, thus confirming the results of the factor analysis. 

Task LPC, Person LPC, and LPC were correlated with the various 
paper-and-pencil measures described previously. Correlations were calcu- 
lated on all subjects (V = 107), on stereotypers only (V = 30), and on 
nonstereotypers only (V = 77). The few significant correlations which occur 
do so with a frequency barely above that expected by chance, and are 
generally so small that any interpretation made of the results would be 
tenuous at best.? These data clearly confirm Fiedler's (8) assertion that LPC 
is substantially unrelated to most other personality variables. The one 
possible exception to this pattern of nonsignificant relationships occurs 
among stereotypers on the Task LPC factor. Here there appears to be В 
moderate, negative relationship between Task LPC and the following 
California Psychological Inventory items: Sense of Well-being (Y = = 670 


the 
3 A copy of the complete table of correlations can be obtained from the author at 
address shown at the end of this article. 
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p < .01); Socialization (r = —.436, û < .05); Communality (r = —.657, p < 
.01); and Intellectual Efficiency (у = —.404, p < .05), The negative relation- 
ship suggests that, among those who rated a stereotype instead of a real 
person, those who gave an extremely critical and negative evaluation were 
better adjusted than those who evaluated their imaginary least preferred 
co-worker in a relatively positive manner. This interpretation is supported 
in the MMPI Schizophrenic and Validity scales, with positive correlations 
with Task LPC (r = .461 and .674, respectively). In other words, under 
these conditions, the individual who responded in the most stereotyped 
manner—that is, in an undifferentiated manner toward an undifferentiated 
stimulus object—was likely to appear better adjusted on the basis of 
responses to other tests. 


D. DISCUSSION 


It is clear that low LPC persons were more likely to be rating an 
imaginary person than were high LPC respondents. These results tend to 
substantiate Fiedler's (9) claim that low LPC persons respond in a relatively 
undifferentiated manner. The data further tend to confirm the results of 
several studies which show that high LPC people tend to be cognitively 
more complex and to differentiate more when describing stimuli than do 
low LPC individuals (3, 9, 11, 15). Subjects who do not follow instructions 
to rate a specific individual as their least preferred co-worker are likely to 
be seen as less cognitively complex on other measures, It is necessary to 
make a distinction here between evaluating a stereotyped stimulus object 
and evaluating a specific stimulus object in a stereotyped and undifferen- 
tiated manner. Fiedler (9) describes low LPC persons in the latter manner, 
in contrast to the present description of many low LPC individuals in the 
former manner. Although both behaviors may involve similar psychologi- 
cal processes, the do express themselves in behaviorally distinguishable 
modes. The present data have shown, for example, that subjects who rated 
à stereotyped stimulus in a stereotyped, undifferentiated manner (that is, 
gave distinctly negative evaluations on some LPC scales) appeared to be 
better adjusted on other personality measures than those who rated a 
stereotyped object in a relatively nonstereotyped, positive manner. 
Stereotyping may well involve two separate processes. : 

The е some respondents rated real people, while others did 
not, brings to light an interesting methodological problem with LPC. Most 
traditional attitude measures require an evaluation of a single stimulus 
object. Whether the stimulus is a label for a class of objects or a specific 
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object, there is, in fact, only one specific stimulus object. The LPC meas 
ure, on the other hand, results in nearly as many stimulus objects (i.e, 
specific individuals) as there are respondents. The only exception to th 
multiplicity of stimulus objects occurs among respondents who do m 
follow instructions and rate a stimulus label or stereotype. It might b 
argued that it does not really matter that different persons are being rated 
since they all have the common characteristic of being “least able to b 
worked with,” and what really is being measured is the general tendency t 
give negative evaluations to negative stimulus objects. While the genera 
tendency to evaluate negatively may indeed be measured by LPC, there İ 
certainly plenty of opportunity for additional error to occur in the теаѕй 
ing system which may be obscuring or attenuating the relationship of LP 
with other variables. The unusual characteristics of the LPC distributiol 
found in this study attest to this possibility. { 
Any general negative evaluative tendency occurring in the LPC variabl 
is not reflected in the corresponding positive ratings of one’s MPC, Th 
correlation between LPC and MPC being —.179. This finding, in itself, 
not too unusual, as indicated by Hamilton (13), who noted that a numb 
of other studies have also shown little relationship between giving positiy 
and negative evaluations. Even the present measure of stereotyping canno 
be taken as a general tendency to stereotype, or to be cognitively simple, i 
spite of other supporting evidence, since 18 of the 30 LPC-stereotypel 
indicated that they had rated someone they had actually known Wê 
filling out the MPC scales, and three LPC-nonstereotypers said tle 
Stereotyped when evaluating their MPC. These frequencies are significan 
(x? = 23.374, р < .001) and suggest that there is a much stronger tendend 
to stereotype when giving negative evaluations to individuals than whe 
giving positive evaluations. People seem to be more willing publicly! 
compliment a specific individual than to criticize him. This finding th 
about 20% of the respondents changed their mode of response suggests Ul 
need for a modification in Fiedler's (9) more general interpretation of lo 
LPC individuals as being cognitively less complex than high LPC individ u 
als. These data suggest that cognitive complexity and the tendency ^ 
stereotype may be at least partially a function of the stimulus object and 
relevance or importance to the respondent. | 
Fiedler (7, 8) has generally interpreted high LPC scores as indicating i 
concern for interpersonal relations. This “concern” has usually сопло 
the idea of a warm, humanitarian individual. But, Steiner (19) repo 
that low LPC individuals tended to be more person-oriented, and had à 
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larger number of acquaintances than did high LPC individuals. Also, 
Shiflett and Nealey (18) found that high LPC subjects reacted in a rather 
directive, authoritarian manner in a role-playing situation involving leader 
position power, while low LPC subjects hardly reacted at all. These 
findings seem to contradict the interpretation of high LPC scores as indica- 
tions of interpersonal concern. The present findings regarding stereotyping 
suggest that even though stereotypers frequently give highly negative 
evaluations, they may not be evaluating a specific individual; that is, they 
are not personal evaluations. Thus, stereotypers (who are intermixed 
primarily with people classified as low LPC) may actually be more tolerant 
of others than are nonstereotypers. This interpretation may explain 
Steiner’s apparently contradictory findings. Further, if power is concep- 
tualized as a form of interpersonal relations, then the greater concern of the 
high LPC person with interpersonal relations implies a concern for power 
relations and suggests that the high LPC individual may well be seen as 
socially or interpersonally oriented; yet, in fact, may be less tolerant and 
more power and status conscious than the low LPC individual. A clearer 
theoretical distinction between “self-serving” interpersonal concern and 
“humanitarian” interpersonal concern seems necessary and useful in future 
research, 

It is apparent that the interpretation of, and even the method of asses- 
sing, LPC must be reconsidered. The treatment of LPC as a measure of 
cognitive complexity, or the tendency to stereotype, has certainly received 
additional support from the present study. Further investigation along this 
line seems promising. One interpretational problem that must be dealt with 
is the apparent use of qualitatively different descriptions of high and low 
LPC persons as either person or task oriented. A more useful conceptuali- 
zation of LPC might be in terms of degrees of interpersonal orientation 
only, either as a willingness to evaluate other people personally, particu- 
larly when a negative evaluation is called for, or as à sensitivity to, or 
concern with, social structures involving power or status as à way of 
organizing one's behavior and perceptions. This approach would permit à 
unidimensional interpretation of LPC scores, rather than the current two- 
dimensional interpretation with its inherent theoretical difficulties. Failure 
to include task orientation in the direct interpretation of LPC does not 
necessarily lessen its importance às à theoretical concept. In fact, it is likely 
that persons who are low on interpersonal orientation may appear to be 
highly task oriented in a leadership situation, since of the two broad Pep 
of behavior (interpersonal or task) that usually occur in these situations, i 
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one occurs at a low level, the other is more likely to occur simply as a 
reasonable way of filling a behavioral void. The advantage of the present 
interpretation is that it allows one to address situations in which both types 
of behavior occur with equal frequency, and it allows for the existence of 
individuals who are equally high or low on both interpersonal orientation 
and on task orientation, without putting undue theoretical strain on the 
interpretation of LPC. In addition to encompassing more adequately a 
variety of otherwise relatively diverse findings, the suggested alternative 
interpretations of LPC point the way toward a more apparent theoretical 
relationship between the processes underlying the written evaluation of 
one’s least preferred co-worker and the processes involved in actually 
interacting with other people. 
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ENLARGING TEMPORAL ORIENTATION: A TEST OF 
ALTERNATIVE COUNSELING 
APPROACHES* 


Genesee Psychiatric Center, Flint, Michigan 
ARREED F. BARABASZ 


SUMMARY 


On the basis of Social Learning Theory and Field Theory, it was 
hypothesized that the phenomenon of temporal orientation has a causal 
rather than merely a correlative relationship with identifiable behaviors. 
The experiment sought to manipulate temporal orientation with replicable 
techniques. These approaches, conceptualized within the alternative 
theories cited, were presented as tape-recorded counseling models to 277 
junior and senior high school students. Temporal orientation was found to 
be enhanced for subjects exposed to treatments conceptualized within 
Social Learning Theory, but not for Field Theory treatments. Two social 
learning treatments were found to be more effective than one. 
Socioeconomic status, chronological age, and intelligence were not found to 
be significant variables in temporal orientation enhancement. The pre- 
dicted causal relationship between temporal orientation and behavioral 
outcomes of deportment and academic achievement were not supported by 


the data. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


mporal orientation or the time encom- 
passed in response to a stimulus material have been completed. The trend 
of results relates constriction in time sense to undesirable behaviors, such 
as delinquency and poor academic achievement, and a future oriented time 
sense to desirable behaviors, such as nondelinquency and good or superior 
academic achievement (4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 18, 19). 

It has been shown that temporal orientation can 


Several studies investigating te: 


be manipulated experi- 
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mentally (16,17). Social Learning theory (1,2,3) and Field Theory (14, 15) 
suggest the possibility of a causal, rather than merely a correlative relation. 
ship between the temporal orientation phenomenon and behavioral out- 
comes. Social Learning theory suggests that a child reared in a setting of 
present oriented reinforcements (punishment by threats of immediate phys- 
ical punishment or actual physical punishment) which is associated with 
lower socioeconomic families, would be more constricted in temporal orien- 
tation than a child reared with a preponderance of future oriented rein- 
forcements (punishment by threats that he will not get into college nor get a 
good spouse) which is associated with middle socioeconomic families 
(11,13). Field Theory accounts for these differences on the basis of the 
possibilities offered the child by his personal reality. This life-space is 
conceptualized as the universe of space and time in which the child con- 
ceives that he can or might move about (14, 15). 

Since behaviors concomitant with a future oriented time sense are con- 
sidered socially desirable, the determination of whether or not experimental 
manipulation of temporal orientation results in behavior change seems of 
particular significance. Can manipulation of temporal orientation, in à 
future direction, reduce asocial behavior, and improve students’ academic 
achievement? The purpose of this investigation is to examine the effects of 
enhancing temporal orientation through a test of counseling approaches 
conceptualized within the alternative theories discussed. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Ss consisted of junior and senior high school students enrolled. at the 
Campus School, State University College at Buffalo (V = 277). This sam- 
ple represented both middle and lower socioeconomic levels. 


2. Procedure 


Treatments consisted of audio tape-recorded counseling models in order 
to insure replicability.! Ss were randomly assigned to one of 13 treatment 
groups. Socioeconomic status (SES) was determined by rating the occupe 
tions of the subjects’ fathers by the Warner, Meeker, Eells scale (20). b. 
13 main treatment groups were dichotomized according to whether or e 
subjects were from lower or middle SES backgrounds. Thus there Werê 2 
groups for data analysis. | 
EMIT A Ne 


' Tapes and/or counseling session texts are available by writing the author at th 
shown at the end of this article. 
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Treatments for 12 groups were conceptualized within Social Learning 
theory. For Social Learning present oriented tapes, counselors rein- 
forced client responses relating to a present temporal orientation. The 
questions and remarks of the counselors on tapes were designed to lead 
the client into deeper consideration of present concerns rather than 
plans for the future. On Social Learning future oriented tapes, coun- 
selors reinforced any future related client responses. The questions and 
remarks of the counselors on Social Learning future oriented tapes were 
designed to lead the client into deeper consideration of his plans for the 
future. On each of these tapes the role playing counselee initially exhib- 
ited a constricted time orientation. Through the counselor's reinforce- 
ments the verbal behavior of the counsellee became more future 
oriented. 

A single Social Learning present oriented tape was presented to one 
lower SES group (№ = 10) and one middle SES group (V = 15). A single 
Social Learning future oriented tape was presented to one lower SES group 
(N = 11) and one middle SES group (№ = 12). A second Social Learning 
present oriented tape was presented to one lower SES group (V = 12) 
and one middle SES group (N = 11). A second Social Learning future 
oriented tape was presented to one lower SES group (NV = 9) and one 
middle SES group (N = 10). Both the first and second Social Learning 
present oriented tapes were presented to one lower SES group (V = 16) 
and one middle SES group (N = 10). Both the first and second Social 
Learning future oriented tapes were presented to one lower SES group 
(N = 16) and one middle SES group (V = 11). ў 

Treatments for 12 other groups were conceptualized within Field 
Theory. These treatments consisted of taped model role play counseling in 
which the counselor helped the client to clarify the valences acting upon 
him in a vocational counseling setting. Counselors participating in these 
tape recording sessions refrained from any directive form of reinforcement, 
Approval or disapproval of the client's expressed plans was not given. The 
client was helped to make his own decisions. Again two types of tapes were 
produced. For present oriented tapes, counselors helped the client clarify 
valences that were present oriented. For future oriented tapes, counselors 
helped the client clarify valences that were future oriented. 

A single Field Theory present oriented tape was presented to one lower 
SES group (N = 10) and one middle SES group (У = 9). A single Field 
Theory future oriented tape was presented to one lower SES group (N = 13) 
and one middle SES group ( = 9). A second Field Theory present 
oriented tape was presented to one lower SES group (N = 9) and one 
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middle SES group (N = 6). A second Field Theory future oriented tape 
was presented to one lower SES group (V = 11) and one middle SES group 
(N = 9). Both the first and second Field Theory present oriented tapes 
were presented to one lower SES group (V = 6) and one middle SES group 
(N = 8). Both the first and the second Field Theory future oriented tapes 
were presented to one lower SES group (V = 10) and one middle SES 
group (N = 8). 

One lower SES group (V = 13) and one middle SES group (N = 12) 
were not exposed to any experimental treatment and were utilized as 
controls. | 

Two professional counselor educators evaluated all treatment tapes in- 
dependently as to whether or not each tape exemplified the criterion of the 
treatment. Fifteen tapes were produced, eight of which met the approval of 
both raters. These eight tapes, used individually or in combination, served 
as the experimental treatments. Treatments were presented simultaneously 
in order to control for intergroup collaboration. 


3. Data Collection 


Temporal orientation was measured immediately following treatments 
by an objectively scored group administered time estimation instrument’ 
(6, 7). The instrument consists of four time estimation stimuli with $% 
overall test score determined by the median of the estimates. ‘Goal directed 
time estimation has been shown to be negatively correlated with time 
orientation (6) and generates an easy to score objective measure meeting 
interval data assumptions. 

S’s IQ was determined by the California test of Mental Maturity, and 
Chronological Age was noted. Report card grades from the marking period 
prior to treatment exposures were recorded. Grades were also recorded 
about five weeks after treatment exposures. Deportment data were col- 
lected from Ss’ regular classroom teachers and from college student ob- 
servers. Undergraduates, majoring in education, who were enrolled in 4 
course requiring observation of children at State University College at 
Buffalo, served as observers. All student observations used one-way 814% 
facilities while Ss were in their regular classrooms. Both classroom teacher 
and student observers rated each 5 as to his attending behavior on û , 
four-category scale (poor, fair, good, excellent). 


? Copies of the instrument are available by writing the author. 
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C. RESULTS 


Analysis of the data was conducted in two phases. Phase 1 included all 
analyses involving parametric data consisting of temporal orientation test 
scores, JQ scores, and Ss’ Chronological Age, with the use of theoretical 
orientation, socioeconomic status, and amount of treatment as blocking 
variables. Phase 2 included analyses involving the nonparametric be- 
havioral data consisting of pre-post teacher and observer deportment data, 
as well as pre-post academic achievement data. 


1. Phase 1 


All analyses of variance employed the NYBMUL computer program (9, 
12), which provides for ad hoc between group helmert contrasts in hy- 
pothesis testing. For the hypothesis that temporal orientation would be 
enlarged (lowered time estimation scores) for 5s exposed to future oriented 
treatments conceptualized within each of the alternative theories, overall 
ANOVA yielded an F of 27.85 (p < .01) demonstrating significant differ- 
ences among the two theoretical orientations and controls in terms of future 
oriented treatment effect. Helmert ANOVA contrast between Ss exposed to 
Social Learning future oriented treatments and controls yielded an F of 
44.70 (p < .01). Ss exposed to future oriented Social Learning treatments 
demonstrated significantly expanded temporal orientation. Helmert 
ANOVA contrast for Ss exposed to Field Theory future oriented treatments 
yielded an F of .0061 (not significant) showing no significant expansion of 
temporal orientation. г i 

A 3 X 2 (both theories and controls x lower and middle socioeconomic 
level) ANOVA was computed to test the supplementary hypothesis that 
temporal orientation would be most expanded for Ss of lower 
socioeconomic backgrounds. The resulting F of .1306 showed no significant 
difference in expansion among Ss of lower and midde socioeconomic levels. 

The resulting F of 8.66 (p < .01) supported the supplementary hypothe- 
sis that temporal orientation would be more expanded for Ss exposed to 
two future oriented tapes than for Ss exposed to only one tape. A 

The analysis testing the supplementary hypothesis that temporal orienta- 
tion would not differ for Ss exposed to different tapes within the same 
theoretical orientation resulted in an F of .04 (not significant) for Ss 
exposed to different future tapes and an F of .80 (not significant) for Ss 
exposed to different present oriented tapes, supporting the hypothesis. 


~ 
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With reference to the hypothesis that temporal orientation would not be 
expanded for Ss exposed to present oriented treatments, simple ANOVA 
was computed comparing present oriented treatments for all theories and 
controls. The F of 5.05 (not significant) supported the hypothesis. 

The last analysis tested the hypothesis that temporal orientation would 
not differ for Ss exposed to present time oriented treatments of the two 
theoretical orientations. An F of .11 indicated no significant difference in 
the temporal orientation scores for Ss exposed to present oriented treat- 
ments in Social Learning as compared with Field Theory. 

Scattergrams of Ss’ chronological age and temporal orientation, and, Ss’ 
California Mental Maturity /05 and temporal orientation were constructed. 
No significant relationship was evidenced for either variable. 


2. Phase 2 


To test the hypothesis that Ss expanded in temporal orientation would 
exhibit enhancement of deportment scores, four chi squares were calculated 
testing for differences among expanded and control groups for (a) pretreat- 
ment teacher ratings, (b) posttreatment teacher ratings, (c) pretreatment 
observer ratings, and (d) posttreatment observer ratings. Lack of dispersion 
in scoring required the collapsing adjacent categories to maintain adequate 
expected frequencies for all four calculations. The results failed to reveal 
significant differences among expanded and control groups for pretreat- 
ment teacher ratings, posttreatment teacher ratings, pretreatment observer 
ratings, or posttreatment observer ratings.* 

To test the hypothesis that Ss expanded in temporal orientation would 
exhibit enhancement of academic achievement, chi squares were calculated 
on (a) pretreatment academic achievement scores and (b) posttreatment 
academic achievement scores among expanded and control Ss. The results 
failed to reveal significant differences among expanded and control groups 
for pre- posttreatment academic achievement scores.? 


D. DISCUSSION 


Social Learning oriented counseling models were found to expand Ek 
poral orientation significantly, while Field Theory based counseling mode 
failed to expand temporal orientation. Two Social Learning future orient? 

3 For tables of chi-square results, order NAPS Document 02303 from Microfiche Public 


Т 00 
tions, 305 East 46th Street, New York, New York 10017; remit $1.50 for microfiche or $5 
for photocopies. 
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sessions were more effective than one. Inasmuch as manipulating perfor- 
mance on the temporal orientation measure constituted behavior change, 
the results support, at least to some degree, the potential for behavior 
change through counseling model expansion of temporal orientation. The 
predicted causal relationship between temporal orientation and behavioral 
outcomes of deportment and academic achievement were, however, not 
supported by the data. The relatively insensitive ordinal nature of the 
deportment and academic achievement data may account for the failure to 
confirm the hypotheses. Since significant expansion of temporal orientation 
was detected by an interval scale instrument, an equally sensitive device 
might also be required to detect behavioral changes. Evidently a category 
checklist deportment measure and the A-B-C teacher grades did not pro- 
vide adequate sensitivity. 

It was predicted that temporal orientation would be more enhanced for 
subjects from lower socioeconomic backgrounds than for subjects from 
middle socioeconomic backgrounds, as previous investigations indicated 
that temporal orientation is more constricted for lower socioeconomic 
levels. It seemed that such subjects would demonstrate greater expansion 
because they were more constricted before entering the treatment setting. 
The results failed to support this prediction. This outcome appears to be 
accounted for by the high within-group variance in temporal orientation 
Scores. Temporal orientation expansion was not related to intelligence. 
This finding, indicating temporal orientation to be a variable independent 
of IQ, fully supports the findings of previous investigations. No relation- 
ship appeared to exist between temporal orientation expansion and 
chronological age of subjects. 
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VIGILANCE AND JUSTIFICATION AS EXPLANATIONS 
OF COMPLEX COGNITION* 


Tulane University, New Orleans 


FREDERICK KOENIG AND JERROL SEAMAN! 


SUMMARY 


Cognitive complexity scores were obtained from 146 undergraduate stu- 
dents who were asked to rate four persons with positive affect and four 
persons with negative affect on a series of bipolar trait scales. The latter 
were responded to with more complex ratings. Indications were also ob- 
tained as to the extent to which Ss felt that negative persons were threaten- 
ing to them and also whether or not they felt that unfavorable comments 
about a person required justification. Both the feeling of threat and the 
need for justification were found to be related to the tendency of subjects to 
perceive negative persons more complexly than positive persons. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the development of his Role Repertory Test, George Kelly (2) used 
significant persons in the S’s life as stimuli and elicited descriptions from 
them. These descriptions were the basis for the constructs that were used to 
diagnose the S’s personality. One of the measures ‘that was derived from 
this test was the dimension of cognitive complexity-simplicity. A more 
easily administered version of the measure of cognitive complexity has been 
worked out by Tripodi and Bieri (6), in which people are asked to rate 
persons that are suggested to them on a series of bipolar scales. Complexity 
is inversely related to the number of times an S marks the same interval on 
the scale in rating a stimulus person. The person stimuli are suggested to 
the 5 by such designations as “a friend you admire of the gnus sex as 
yourself," or *a person of the opposite sex you find hard to like. Thus it 
can be seen that the person stimuli presented can be regarded as positive or 


negative figures in the 5's life. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on February 9, 1973. 
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person will be related to the degree to which Ss perceive negative figures 
more complexly than positive figures. 


C. RESULTS 


As in previous studies, the Ss responded to the negative figures more 
complexly than they did to the positive figures. The average scores were 
30.4 and 44.4, respectively (t = 9.76, р < .001); the lower the score, the 
greater the degree of cognitive complexity. In regard to the threat scale, 
negative persons were perceived as more threatening than positive persons. 
The average threat score for negative persons was 13.9, and that for 
positive persons was. 7.7 ( = 12.37, p < .001). When responding to the 
cartoons, more people (32%) thought that justification was called for in 
disapproving of someone than in praising someone (13%), Z = 3.9, р < 
.001. 

The extent to which Ss tend to perceive negative persons as тоге 
threatening than positive persons was computed in a fashion similar to that 
described above with reference to the positive and negative person com- 
plexity scores; i.e., the threat score for the four positive figures was sub- 
stracted from the threat score for the four negative figures (high scores on 
this difference measure signify that negative persons are perceived as more 
threatening than positive persons to a great extent). The relationship be- 
tween the degree to which negative figures are perceived as more threaten- 
ing than positive figures and the degree to which negative figures are 
articulated more complexly than positive figures is indicated in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE PERSON THREAT AND COGNITIVE 
COMPLEXITY DIFFERENCE SCORES’ 


Cognitive complexity Threat difference score 
difference score High Low Total 
High 29 18 K 
Medium 26 26 2 
Low 17 30 ү 
Total 72 74 20 


t 
* See text for a description of these scores. 
v 


Here the tendency of Ss to perceive negative persons as more threatening 
than positive persons is shown to be not independent of the tendency of the 
Ss to articulate negative persons more complexly than positive persons 
More specifically, Ss who perceived negative persons as more threatening 
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than positive persons also tended to articulate the negative persons more 
complexly than the positive persons (gamma = .33, chi Square = 6.2, p < 
05). 

The relationship between the need for justification of negative judgments 
of others and the degree to which negative persons are articulated more 
complexly than positive persons is shown in Table 2. These results reveal 


TABLE 2 
EXPRESSING NEED FOR JUSTIFYING NEGATIVE VIEWS OF PERSONS 
AND COGNITIVE COMPLEXITY DIFFERENCE SCORE 


Cognitive complexity Expression of justification need 
difference score Yes No Total 
High 21 26 47 
Medium 14 38 52 
Low 12 35 47 
Total 47 99 146 


that the Ss who felt that the negative statement in the cartoon required 
justification were the same ones who tended to articulate negative persons 
more complexly than positive persons to a great extent (gamma = .29, chi 
Square = 5.2, p < .07). 

Though perceived threat and justification responses are both related to 
the tendency of Ss to articulate negative persons more complexly than 
Positive persons, the threat and justification responses are themselves unre- 
lated to each other. This result suggests that the tendency to perceive 
negative persons more complexly than positive persons is due, in part, to 
Vigilance, or to justification, or to both. 


D. DiscussioN AND CONCLUSION 


What we hoped to accomplish with this investigation was a resolution of 


the difference between competing explanations for the phenomenon of 
greater cognitive differentiation of negative person stimuli: i.e., the vigil- 
ance explanation and the justification explanation. Instead, we found sup- 
Dort for both explanations. Because of the lack of relationship between the 
vigilance and justification responses themselves, it appears that some of our 
Subjects articulated negative persons more complexly because they felt 
threatened by them, others did so because they felt the need to justify their 
Negative reactions of others, and still others did so for both reasons, 
Though we recognize the need for further research along these lines, we 
offer the tentative conclusion that the two explanations (vigilance versus 
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justification) are more complementary than competing, each helping to 
explain, separately or in combination, the tendency for negative person 
stimuli to be more complexly perceived than positive person stimuli. 
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THE ENERGIZING EFFECTS OF POSTDECISION 
DISSONANCE UPON PERFORMANCE 
OF AN IRRELEVANT TASK*! 


University of Iowa, University of Michigan, and Fredricksburg, Virginia 


NIcKOLAS B. COTTRELL, D. W. RAJECKI, AND 
DovcLas U. SMITH? 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this experiment was to determine if cognitive dissonance 
produced by making a decision has the energizing effects upon the perfor- 
mance of an irrelevant task that are ascribed to D in Hull-Spence theory. 
Forty female undergraduates, recruited from the introductory psychology 
class, ranked 12 consumer objects for their desirability. The 20 Ss in the 
Dissonance condition were then allowed to choose between objects they 
tanked 4th and Sth. The 20 Ss in the no dissonance ownership control 
group were given the object they ranked 4th without making a decision. 
Then a second E in an unrelated experiment administered a task that 
placed verbal habits of unequal strengths in competition with each other. 
Finally, the first E obtained from the 5s a second desirability ranking of 
the 12 objects. Relative to the no dissonance control condition, the post- 
decision dissonance condition (a) enhanced the emission of dominant re- 
sponses on the irrelevant task (.05), (b) produced dissonance-reduction via 
increasing the desirability of the chosen alternative and decreasing the 
desirability of the rejected alternative (.005). These and prior findings were 
discussed with regard to (a) the status of cognitive dissonance asa motiva- 
tional variable, (b) Bem's nonmotivational, self-perception interpretation of 
dissonance effects. 
= 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on February 12, 
Copyright, 1974, by The Journal Press. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


Research has shown that the arousal of cognitive dissonance among 
American subjects biases the organism towards behaviors that are instru- 
mental to the reduction of dissonance. Festinger (7) and Brehm and Cohen 
(3) contend that cognitive dissonance is a motivational variable. Thus, 
cognitive dissonance might have energizing and activating effects upon a 
broad range of behaviors, such as the general drive effects (D) of Hull- 
Spence theory (4). If dissonance energizes behavior, as well as directing it, 
it would be difficult to accept Bem’s (1) proposition that dissonance effects 
are not motivational, but instead result solely from directive cues provided 
by the individual’s overt behavior. 

Performing a task with inadequate justification (5), writing a counterat- 
titudinal essay (12), and exercising high choice in performing a dull task 
(11) energize behavior in a manner similar to D of Hull-Spence theory. 
However, these drive effects on performance may be specific to the situa- 
tion and to the S’s relationship with the E. In both the Cottrell and Wack 
(5) and Pallak and Pittman (11) studies the same E administered both the 
dissonance-inducing procedures and the task for detecting drive effects 
upon performance. 

One of the most widely researched and reliable sources of dissonance is 
that occurring after an individual has made a decision. Some intriguing 
findings are provided by Gerard (9). He found that physiological arousal 
indicated by decreased finger-pulse amplitude increased with greater post- 
decision dissonance. However, the arousal lasted only 60 seconds after the 
decision. 

The purpose of the present study was to determine if dissonance pro- 
duced by making a decision would have the broad energizing effects upon 
the performance of an irrelevant task that are ascribed to the construct D 
in the Hull-Spence system. Individuals first ranked a set of objects for their 
desirability and then were either offered a choice between two of them 
(dissonance) or given one of them (no dissonance). Then a different E 
administered a pseudorecognition task which places responses of different 
strengths in competition with each other. Previous research with this task 
(6, 13, 14) shows that with greater drive, responses governed by strong 
habits increase at the expense of responses governed by weaker habits. If 
dissonance resulting from making a decision is a source of drive, then 
making a decision should increase the emission of dominant responses 00 
the irrelevant pseudorecognition task. 
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B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


The Ss were female undergraduates (mostly freshmen and sophomores) 
at Kent State University who chose to participate in the verbal behavior 
study to satisfy a requirement in their elementary psychology course. There 
were 20 Ss in the Decision condition and 20 Ss in the Gift condition. 
Additional Ss reported to the laboratory but were not used because of 
- choice inversions in the Decision condition (13 Ss), failure to learn at least 
" three of the verbal responses for the pseudorecognition task (nine Ss, four 
in the Decision condition and five in the Gift condition), and five Ss were 
lost for miscellaneous reasons including vision defects and procedural er- 
rors. 

2. Establishing a Response Hierarchy 

and Dissonance Induction 


The Ss were signed up for a two-hour experiment entitled “Verbal 
Behavior.” When S reported to the laboratory, E-1 (D. S.) stated that he 
would need more time to set up the equipment. Indicating that someone 
down the hall was seeking interviewees, he conducted $ to E-2's room. 
Before leaving, E-1 made it clear to 5 that even if she were interviewed by 
E-2 (D.W.R.), she must return to the verbal behavior experiment as soon 
as the equipment was ready. 

In a lengthy spiel, E-2 established the following points. He was part of a 
group conducting research on consumer preferences for local merchants. 
He needed individuals to evaluate a series of articles and answer some 
detailed questions concerning their reactions to them. For this help һе was 
able to offer one of the articles as a gift. To justify the gift E-2 also stated 
that the research group would probably call on 5 one or two times again 
for reactions to additional articles and to get her reaction to the gift article 
after she had used it for a while. E-2 concluded by stating that unfortu- 
nately he could not yet reveal which object 5 would receive. To avoid 
exhausting the stock, the gifts were awarded on a rotating schedule kept in 
a locked office. : А 

When 5 agreed to participate, E-2 placed 12 articles ona display table. 
These articles were a scrapbook, a reading lamp, artificial flowers in a 
Vase, a hot server, an overnight case, a pair of bookends, a ceramic owl, a 
jewel box, a candle and holder, a pin cushion, a waste basket, and a 
blackboard. The items ranged in cost from $4.00 to 8.00 each. Pretests had 
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shown that these articles were all at least moderately desirable to local 
coeds. He introduced each article with a few sentences designed to estab, 
lish some positive cognitions about it. For instance, E-2 introduced the 
jewel box by saying, “I don’t know much about girls’ dressing tables, but 
I'm sure this jewel box would look nice on most, You can see the contrast 
between the rich red interior and gilt exterior through the glass panels on 
the several sides and on top. This means you can see whatever's in it at a 
glance, also." M i 

With all 12 articles in view on the display table 5 next rank-ordered 
them in terms of desirability. Desirability was defined as, ". . . useful to 
you, . . . taking account of things you already own—if something were of 
high quality but of no use to you, it would be low in desirability.” 

When 5 finished her ranking, E-2 unobtrusively cued E-1 who had been 
waiting in the hall. Then E-1 reappeared and announced that he needed $ 
now for the verbal behavior experiment. The return of E-1 prevented E-2 
from finding the schedule, awarding the gift and completing his interview 
of S, thus justifying a further meeting with 5 that day. At this point in the 
procedure 30 minutes had elapsed. 

When they had returned to his laboratory, E-1 told 5 that the verbal 
behavior experiment concerned how people learn a foreign language. Then 
S underwent чаша: a pseudorecognition task. This procedure estab- 
lished a hierarchy of verbal responses with varying strengths by manipulat- 
ing the number of times 5 vocalized each of 10 nonsense words, These 
words each had seven letters and three syllables; AFWORBU, BIWONJI, 
CIVADRA, FEVKANI, LOKANOA, MECBURI, NANSOMA, 
PARITAF, SARIDIK, ZABULON. They had been used in prior studies 
Init ape pseudorecognition task. There were five training frequen 
cies; 1, 2,8, 10, 25; two words were shown at each frequency. 

Each $ had a total of 86 training trials. On each trial E-1 displayed а 
word on а card, pronounced it, and then 5 pronounced it. The words were 
presented at a rate of one every four seconds. The S’s pronunciation was 
neither reinforced nor corrected. The pairs of words were rotated through 
the training frequencies in a 5 x 5 Latin square. 

Then came the induction of cognitive dissonance, During training E? 
had been waiting outside the E-1's door. At the conclusion of training B-! 
covertly cued E-2 who knocked оп the door and gained E-1's permission to 
speak briefly with S. Then E-1 retired to an adjacent control room (0. 
“warm up the projector." After thanking E-1, E-2 stated that he had just 
checked the schedule and could now give S her gift. 
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In the Decision condition S was allowed to Choose between the two 
les she had previously ranked fourth and fifth in desirability, E.2 
tinued by saying, "This must be a special day because I discovered we 
give either of two things away. Rather than deciding for you I thought 
let you make the choice, Here they are (2-2 showed the articles 5 had 
riously ranked fourth and fifth in desirability). We're giving away either 
5 or — — s (E-2 named the appropriate articles in alphabetical 
r). Which one would you like?” In the Decision condition 5s were 
aced if they chose the fifth-ranked instead of the fourth-ranked article, 
hm and Cohen (3, pp. 122 ff.) have discussed the methodological 
fications for discarding Ss who make decision inversions. 
In the Gift condition S was not allowed to make a choice, but instead 
given the article she had ranked fourth in desirability. £-2 stated, “ : 
happened, today we're giving away L5. So there you are" 4E. 
nted S the article she had ranked fouroh in desirability). 
both conditions E-2 then placed the S's gift on the floor undemeath 
projection screen and reiterated his desire to meet with her after the 
| behavior experiment to complete the interview and to make ar- 
ments for future interviews, On this cue Æ-1 returned, and an- 
ced that he was ready, and E-2 then departed. 
ese procedures were intended to create dissonance for those Ss who 
chosen their gift and to create an “ownership” control group of Ss who 
received a comparably desirable article without making a decision, It 


stdecision dissonance. Р. 


3. Response Energitation 


en E-1 conducted the testing phase of the pseudorecognition task.’ 
g testing, the verbal responses established previously were pi 
tition and the incidence of occurrence of each response was 

. This phase set the stage for detecting the presumed —— 
of post decision díssonance upon the emission of responses a 
hy of competing responses. 

$ was told that аба proud be tested for recognition of the nm 
pronounced earlier, and that if a word was difficult to identify, 


Wack, 
Kiditional details of the pseudorecognition procedure are given in Cottrell, 


» and Rittle (6), 
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should guess. If an S failed to respond within 10 seconds, E-1 urged her to 
guess and withheld the next slide until she did. The words were on slides 
projected with a Lafayette KT-800 tachistoscope through a small window 
in the control room upon a screen in the adjacent experimental room. The 
screen was 2.13 m from the S. The two rooms were connected by an 
intercom. The test stimuli were presented in four blocks of 40 trials each. 
Each block consisted of 10 recognition trials and 30 pseudorecognition 
trials. In each block the recognition trials consisted of single presentations 
of each of the 10 training words. They were exposed with a medium 
diaphragm setting and a shutter speed of .2 second. In pretests, these 
conditions produced correct recognition on 85% of trials. The position of 
the recognition trials in the trial block and the training frequency of the 
word shown were determined randomly. A different schedule was prepared 
for each trial block, and they were administered to all subjects. On the 30 
pseudorecognition trials of each block the stimulus was insufficient for 
recognition; it was a brief (.01) flash of a stimulus which pretest Ss had 
reported to be word-like, but otherwise unrecognizable. Since the $ was 
instructed to call out one of the 10 training words on each trial, and since 
recognition was impossible on the pseudorecognition trials, the 


pseudorecognition trials placed the 10 verbal responses in competition with 
each other. 


The S’s response was accepted if two of its syllables matched a training 
word. On the few occasions when E-1 could not classify a response, he told 
S that her response was not one of the foreign words she had learned and 
asked her to make another guess. E-1 remained silent during the test trials 
unless S was tardy in responding or made an unclassifiable response. In 
accordance with the procedures of other studies (5, 6, 14) that have used 
the pseudorecognition task, an S was replaced in the experiment if her 
responses on the first block of pseudorecognition trials indicated that she 
had not learned more than three of the response words. 

All S returned to E-2 immediately after completing the verbal behavior 
experiment. The articles had been removed from the display table, but the 
labels for them remained. Experimenter-2 asked her to rerank the articles 


for desirability. The rationale offered was that such a re-evaluation simu- | 


lated the evaluation processes of a shopper who had window shopped, but 
returned home without making a purchase. When these tasks were com- 
pleted, E-2 gave S a complete debriefing and interviewed her extensively 
about her reactions to and suspicions -about the experiment. None of the 
subjects reported that they had seen any connection between the activities 


| 


| 
| 
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| of E-1 and E-2 and had thought indeed that their performance of the 
pseudorecognition task had nothing at al! to do with their rankings or the 
articles. None of the subjects seemed upset about the deceptions that had 
been practiced on them and all good naturedly returned their "gift" article. 
They all expressed pleasure at receiving in exchange a $1.00 gift certificate 
good at local stores. 


4. Dependent Vairables 4 


a. Dissonance reduction. The second set of rankings, in conjunction 
with the first set of rankings, was used to compute the conventional index 
of dissonance reduction—the spreading apart of the desirability of choice 
alternatives 7 

b. Response energization. The measure of performance used to index 
the energizing effects of dissonance upon performance on the irrelevant 
pseudorecognition task was the of the function relating emission 
frequency of the various verbal responses on the pseudorecognition trials to 
the training frequency (habit strength) of the responses established during 
training. The rationale for this index has been presented elsewhere (6) and 
is summarized below. The pseudorecognition trials placed the verbal re- 
sponses in competition with one another. According to Hull-Spence theory, 
the frequency of emission of responses in. competitional situation depends 


upon the multiplication of drive and habit factors. Since the training stage 
present study and was completed 


was identical for both conditions in the p 

prior to dissonance-induction, it is rea nable to assume that the two 
conditions did not differ in the be d of the habits governing the 
various verbal responses. Thus, increasing the multiplier D should serve to 
increase the slope of the response emission function by increasing the 
incidence of emission of dominant responses and producing successively 
lesser increments, shifting to decrements for response? governed by weaker 


ànd weaker habits. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Subject Losses 


The procedures used in the present study produced substantial 5 losses, 
but apparently not greater than those occurring in previous studies that 
used the same techniques. In the present study 15 of 39 (33%) Ss offered a 
choice between two articles were discarded because they chose the alterna- 
tive they had initially ranked fifth in preference to the article me nae 
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initially ranked fourth. Previous postdecision dissonance studies (e.g., 2, 9, 
10) have lost from 28% to 34% of Ss offered a choice between closely 
valued alternatives because of decision inversions. In the present study 
18% (nine of 49) of the Ss were discarded for failing to meet the learning 
criterion on the pseudorecognition task. This percentage is comparable to 
the 12% to 23% S losses for that reason reported in previous studies (5, 6, 
14) that used the task. 


2. Dissonance Induction 


To meet the conditions required for testing the hypothesis of the present 
study it must first be shown that making a decision created dissonance. 

Traditionally the magnitude of postdecision dissonance has been indexed 
by individuals increasing the desirability of the chosen alternative and 
decreasing the desirability of the rejected alternative. As predicted, rows 1 
and 2 of Table 1 show that individuals in the Decision condition ranked the 
chosen alternative reliably higher and the rejected alternative reliably 
lower than did individuals in the Gift condition. As a consequence, when 
the rank changes of both afticles are combined into a single index of 
dissonance-reduction (row 3), the individuals in the Decision condition 
show reliably greater efforts to reduce dissonance than individuals in the 
Gift condition. Thus it is reasonable to assume that in the present study, 
making a decision created dissonance. 


3. Response Energization 


For each S the slope of the response emission function based on all four 
blocks of pseudorecognition trials was computed. Row 4 of Table 1 shows 
that the average slope was larger in the Decision condition than in the Gift 
condition, but not reliably so. Research (7, 8, 9) has shown that much of 
the dissonance produced by making a decision is reduced in the first few 
minutes following a decision. Therefore, the responses made on the first 
block of 30 pseudorecognition trials were examined separately. Figure ! 
shows for the two conditions the mean number of responses of each 
training frequency class emitted on the first block of 30 pseudorecognition 
trials. It is apparent from Figure 1 that, as predicted, individuals in the 
Decision condition emitted more dominant responses (governed by strong 
habits) and fewer subordinate responses than individuals in the Gift condi- 
tion. Row 5 of Table 1 shows that, as predicted, the average slope of the 
response-emission function for trial block 1 was reliably larger in the 


| 
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TABLE 1 
CONDITION MEANS or DESIRABILITY RANKS FOR ARTICLES, SLOPE OF RESPONSE- 
EMISSION FUNCTION, DURATIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL STAGES, 
AND CORRECT RECOGNITIONS 


Condition 
Measure Gift Decision t 

Postrank of article initially 4th 4.60 3.85 2.30%" 
Postrank of article initially 5th 4.40 5.45 2.07* 
Dissonance-reducing rank change* —1.20 .60 2.99**** 
Slope of response-emission function for 
‚ four trial blocks .420 .462 112 
Slope of response-emission function for 

first trial block .438 573 1,76* 
Seconds for pseudorecognition training 477.8 493.5 1.15 
Seconds between pseudorecognition 

training and testing 388.6 399.0 -70 
Seconds to complete first trial block 555.1 553.5 .08 
Percent correct on 10 supraliminal 

recognition trials of first block 63.5 67.4 58 


Note: There are 38 degrees of freedom for each ¢ test. The p values are one-tailed. 

4 Positive score indicates spreading apart of alternatives in desirability so as to reduce 
dissonance. 

жр «.05. 

** $«.02. 

wa $ < .005. 

Decision condition than іп the Gift condition. The energizing effects of 
making a decision are comparable to those due to drive (D) increase in 
previous studies (6, 13, 14). 

Perhaps the difference between conditions in the slope of the first block 
response emission function is not due to the arousal of dissonance, but 
instead to between-condition differences in the degree of original learning 
of the verbal responses or in the retention of the verbal responses. The 
apparent similarity of the two conditions in the time to complete 
pseudorecognition training (Row 6 of Table 1) and the retention interval 
between training and testing (Row 7 of Table 1) does not support this 
interpretation. 

The results presented above show that m 
effects upon the emission of competing ver 
task, as well as producing dissonance. Some 
tions are further evidence that the magnitud : 
associated with the magnitude of the energization of dominant responses. 
In the Decision condition there is à positive correlation (r = -30) between 
the dissonance-reduction rank change index (row 3 of Table 1) and the 
slope of the first trial block response-emission function (row 5 of Table 1). 


aking a decision has energizing 
bal responses on an irrelevant 
suggestive within-cell correla- 
le of postdecision dissonance 15 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF RESPONSES 


TRAINING FREQUENCY (HABIT STRENGTH) 


FIGURE 1 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF RESPONSES OF DIFFERENO TRAINING-FREQUENCY 
CLASSES EMITTED ON THE First BLOCK or 
PSEUDORECOGNITION TRIALS 


90 


found that dissonance impair 
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, Inthe Gift condition the correlation between these two measures is effec- 
lively zero, y = —.03. 


D. DISCUSSION 


Distraction interpretations state that rather than energizing all responses 
ina nonselective fashion, a presumed motivational variable elicits compet- 
ing responses which interfere with performing the criterial task. Waterman 
ed the learning of a competitional 
püred-associate list, but not a noncompetitional paired-associates list. 
These findings suggest that in her study, the arousal of dissonance dis- 
acted individuals from their learning task. | 

Distraction resulting from dissonance might be expected to manifest itself 
in impaired performance on the irrelevant task. The responses on the 
peudorecognition trials could not be evaluated for accuracy, since there 
Was no criterion on these trials. However, the response accuracy on the 10 
suprathreshold recognition trials of each block can be evaluated. If distrac- 
ton operates, then individuals in the Decision condition would be less 
accurate on the recognition trials than individuals in the Gift condition. 
Since row 9 of Table 1 shows that on the first trial block the two groups do 
hot differ in recognition accuracy, there is no evidence that dissonance 
affected performance by means of distracting the subjects. 

The results of the present study show that dissonance produced by 
making a decision has the general energizing effect that in previous work 
(6, 13, 14) accompanied increases in drive. In a previous study (5) disso- 
hance resulting from performing а task with insufficient justification had 
the same energizing effects upon pseudorecognition performance. In the 


previous study these effects were larger than those in the present study and 


persisted over all four trial blocks. Perhaps committing oneself to perform a 
ance that is more severe 


task with inadequate justification arouses disson: 
and persistent than the dissonance produced by making a decision between 
two closely valued positive alternatives- However, in the present study, but 
not in the previous study, dissonance energized the performance of an 
irrelevant task. One E administered the dissonance-induction procedures, 
and a different E in an unrelated experiment administered the performance 
task. Thus the energizing effects of dissonance obtained in the present 
study were not specific to the dissonance-inducing situation nor specific to 
the relationship with the E who administered the dissonance-inducing 
Procedures. Such specificity would be inimical to the conception of motiva- 


tional variables as broad, nonselective energizers of performance, yet this 
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specificity is characteristic of most previous studies (5, 11) of di 
an energizer of performance. 
Additional demonstrations that dissonance from various 


ongoing response tendencies. Such evidence would substantiate 
of dissonance as a motivational variable. As this evidence con 
accumulate, it becomes increasingly difficult to accept Bem’s (1) 
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SUMMARY 


Drawing upon previous research conducted in urban areas, it is 
hypothesized that the race, sex, and community identification of a victim 
influence the likelihood that he will receive help from rural white Souther- 
zm when it is requested. Assumptions concerning differential racial pre- 
ү тИ ga diffusion of responsibility are combined to generate the predic- 
ae [3 2 overall rate of helping is higher in a rural than in an urban 
wa i u ee black victims receive help less frequently from rural white 
Buc than from urban white non-Southerners. Data from a field 
ШОТА cond in the rural mountain region of western North 
dn en the predicted race difference, but sex and community 
ТИДЕ) — RAA is insignificant. When data from the present study 
d үре: with results previously reported by Gaertner and Bickman 
E сару ina similar fashion in New York City, the predicted 
takes i i overall helping rates is observed. However, the proportion of 
gd e present study who received help is identical to the proportion 

eiving help in Gaertner and Bickman's sample. . 


ныл‏ ت 


A. INTRODUCTION 

d on the effects of selected. victim 
avin, Rodin, and Piliavin (8) found 
drunk on a subway, there was à 
be more frequent. Bryan and Test 
Salvation Army kettle at a 
od that passersby 


ТИКЕ of studies have focuse 
m mona on helping behavior. Pili 
slight st an accomplice simulated a 
(уте епсу for same-race helping to 

ported that the race of solicitors manning а 


met; i Ў ер 
Topolitan department store influenced the likeliho 
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would make contributions. Similarly, Gaertner and Bickman (6), using the 
wrong number technique, observed that blacks requesting help from whites 
received such help significantly less frequently than did whites making 
similar requests. Black subjects differentiated less on the basis of the 
victim’s race. 

In addition to race, researchers have reported that the sex of a victim has 
an impact on helping behavior. For example, Graf and Riddell (7) found in 
a recent field experiment conducted in San Diego that a female accomplice 
with a “flat tire” received help significantly more frequently than did male 
accomplices in the same predicament. One theoretical explanation for this 

© sex difference is provided by Berkowitz (1, 2). According to Berkowitz’ 
thesis, a social responsibility norm operates in our society that accounts for 
helping another when no tangible rewards can be expected. The more 
dependent another is upon us, the more salient is the norm of social 
responsibility. Since in the United States sex roles emphasize the depen- 
dency of the female, one would predict that under similar circumstances, a 
female victim would more likely receive assistance than would a male. 

‘Shifting the focus from physical to social characteristics, five field exper- 
iments were conducted in three cities (Paris, Athens, and Boston) by 
Feldman (5) for the purpose of comparing the responses elicited by compat- 
riots versus foreigners seeking assistance. Feldman found that compatriots 
were treated better in Paris and Boston, but not in Athens. The pattern of 
the results was interpreted in terms of ingroup-outgroup conceptualiza- 
tions. 

Bearing tangentially on the foregoing research is the work cited earlier 
by Graf and Riddell (7). These researchers tested the general hypothesis 
“that from the point of view of a potential good Samaritan, the greater the 
Perceived similarity between himself and a person in need of help, the 
higher the probability that he will offer such help” (p. 228). Data secured 
adjacent to a naval base lent support to the hypothesis, but the results from 
the beach and black areas of San Diego were not so clear-cut. It was 
proposed that perhaps the range of those perceived as similar is more 
restricted where ingroup-outgroup differences are stressed—in this in- 
stance, in the military. 

Thus, extant research suggests that the race, sex, and group identity of à 
victim probably influence whether or not help will be received in an 
emergency situation. However, conjointly this research suffers one severe 
limitation: it was without exception conducted in highly populated urban 
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areas. This limitation seems to be of particular import in light of Darley 
and Latané’s work on diffusion of responsibility (4). While even their work 
has generally been limited to urban settings or experimental laboratories, 
they have demonstrated that the probability of a subject intervening in an 
emergency may be significantly influenced by the sheer number of others 
present. First, the more people viewing an emergency, the less likely any 
one will act to assist. Further, the intervention that does occur is delayed. 
Thus, evaluation of previously tested propositions in a rural context would 
seem to be important for establishing the generality of past research 
findings. $ 
Specifically, the purpose of the present research was to test the following 
hypotheses: 
Hi: White victims in a rural Southern setting receive help more fre- 
quently from white subjects than do black victims. 
Hz With race controlled, female victims in a rural Southern setting 
receive help more frequently from white subjects than do male victims. 
Hs: With race controlled, local victims in a rural Southern setting receive 
help more frequently from white subjects than do outsider victims. 
| HaWhite victims in a rural Southern setting receive help more fre- 
quently from white subjects than do white victims in an urban non- 
| Southern setting. 
| Hs:Black victims in a rural Southern setting receive help less frequently 
` from white subjects than do black victims in an urban non-Southern 
Setting. 
The paucity of blacks in the research popu! 
the symmetrical form of these hypotheses. 
Hypotheses 1, 2, and 3 are drawn directly searc 
testing in a rural Southern setting. Hypothesis 4 is based on the diffusion of 
responsibility thesis. Since alternative sources of help are more scarce in a 
rural area at night (the time of day at which data were gathered), a subject 
is more likely to offer asssistance than if the victim were in an urban 
situation where alternative sources are, or are assumed to be, ume. 
Hypothesis 5 is predicted on the assumption that racial prejudice is more 
Pronounced in the rural South than in the urban non-South and that this 
prejudice will produce discrimination that outweighs the increment in help 
that might be expected on the basis of reduced diffusion of responsibility. 
The research findings of Gaertner and Bickman are used for comparative 


Purposes in testing these two hypotheses. 


lation precluded the test of 


from previous research for 
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B. METHODS 
1. Subjects 


Subjects for the present study were 89 telephone subscribers residing in 
the rural area of Cullowhee, North Carolina. The sample was selected 
from the local telephone directory by means of a random procedure. Each 
selection was checked against the Western Carolina University Faculty- 
Student Directory to avoid the inclusion of persons affiliated with the 
university. Whoever answered the telephone at a given number became а 
subject if he were judged to be a white adult. This procedure yielded 20 
white male subjects and 69 white female subjects. This disproportion of 
female subjects reflects the local mos that answering the telephone is a part 
of the woman’s responsibility. 


2. Victims 


Four young adults served as “victims”—a black male, a black female, a 
white male, and a white female. The race and sex of the victim were 
apparent from speech and voice characteristics. Training for the roles they 
were to simulate was accomplished via a pretest in a neighboring commun- 
ity. When the victim was simulating a local he informed the subject that he 
was from Dillsboro, a very small neighboring community. In simulating an 
outsider, the caller informed the subject that he was from Asheville, an 
urbanized area some 60 miles distant from Cullowhee. The specific experi- 
mental condition that a given subject was exposed to in this 2 x 2 X? 
design was determined by à random procedure. 


3. Procedures 


The study was conducted over a two-week period on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday evenings between the hours of 6:30 and 9:30, using Gaert- 
ner and Bickman's (6) “wrong number techniques." With this technique, 
the subject receives what seems to be a wrong number telephone call. The 
caller explains that his car has gone off the road and is stuck, and ће 1$ 
attempting to reach a friend who has a jeep to pull him out. The caller tells 
the subject that he walked to a public telephone and he has used his only 
dime. The subject could help him by calling his friend for him. All calls 
were placed from the research office. If anyone judged to be а child 
answered, the caller apologized for reaching the wrong number and huné 
up. 


| 
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If at any point in the conversation the subject agreed to help the victim, 
he was given the number of the research office to call. If indeed the call 
was made, an assistant acting as the hypothetical friend’s husband or wife 
received the call and assured the subject that the victim would be helped 
immediately. After thanking the subject for offering assistance, the assis- 


tant terminated the conversation. 
When a call was successfully placed, a subject checksheet was completed 


by the caller. The data recorded included the time of the call, date, 
experimental condition, sex of the subject, and the subject's verbal re- 
sponse. Since calls were placed and received in the same office, a subject 
was given five minutes within which to return a call before another was 
placed. A call return form was completed by the assistant manning the 
office phone, noting the time the call was received, the date, and the sex of 
the subject. By using this procedure and by alternating the location of the 
victim's vehicle, accurate matching of helping behavior and experimental 
condition was ensured. 

Since this study is concerned with he 
help, only those subjects who called thi 
with a helping response. 

Parenthetically, the particular v 
selected to make more credible the victim’s claim 
pay phone while at the same time emphasizing t 
sources of help available to the victim. 


ping behavior rather than intent to 
e designated number were credited 


ehicle locations used in this study were 
that he was calling from a 
he scarcity of alternative 


C. RESULTS 


The data are consistent with Hypothesis 1 (x? = 5.56, df =1, p < .001, 


one-tailed). Specifically, white victims received help significantly more 
frequently from white subjects than black victims seeking the same kind of 
assistance. Further, this pattern of helping was unaffected by the sex of the 
subject. Both white males and white females were more likely to give 
assistance to white as opposed to black victims. i 
Hypothesis 2 was not supported (2 «100,df-L?-— n.s.). Neither 
black nor white female victims received help more frequently than their 


male counterparts. 

The data also fail to support HY 
Regardless of the victim's race, a local victim was п 
assistance from a white subject than an outsider. jig 

Hypothesis 4 is supported by the data. Again it was hypothesized that 


pothesis 3 (х2 < 1.00, dí-21f- 1.5). 
о more likely to receive 
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white victims in a rural Southern setting would receive help more fre- 
quently from white subjects than would white victims in an urban non- 
Southern setting. Using the results from Gaertner and Bickman’s study 
conducted in the New York City area for comparative purposes, we find 
that indeed a larger proportion of the white victims in our sample received 
help. Specifically, 77 percent of the white subjects in our sample as com- 
pared to 65 percent of their counterparts in Gaertner and Bickman’s urban 
sample offered help. This difference is significant at the .055 level. 

In contrast to the case for white victims, it was hypothesized that black 
victims in a rural Southern setting would receive help from white subjects 
less frequently than would ‘blacks in an urban non-Southern setting. The 
data are inconsistent with this hypotheses. In fact, the percentage of white 
subjects offering assistance to black victims was identical in both samples 
(53 percent). Regardless of the dynamics which produced these results, one 
thing is apparent. The assumed greater prejudice toward blacks in our 
rural Southern sample, if indeed present, was mitigated by other factors to 
produce patterns of behavior toward blacks similar to those which black 
victims experience in the New York City area. 


D. Discussion 


The finding that black victims fared more poorly among white potential 
good Samaritans than white victims is consistent with previous research 
findings based on diverse measures of helping behavior and collected in - 
urban settings (3,6,8). On the one hand, this finding can be viewed as 
indicative of a broader pattern of differential behavior of whites toward 
blacks—discrimination. In this regard, data from the present study indicate 
that, when an unobtrusive measure of discrimination, such as the wrong 
number technique, is used, rural Southerners may not differ from urban 
non-Southerners in their interracial behavior when not under social surveil- 
lance. The similar behavior may be a function of different factors in the 
two situations, however. ; 

On а more general theoretical level, the findings described above consti- 
tute additional evidence for the proposition that potential good Samaritans 
are more likely to extend help to victims whom they perceive to be like 
themselves—in this case, whites. i 

That white victims received help more frequently from white subjects in 
rural than in urban settings lends support to two theoretical notions. on ш 
one hand, it is consistent with Darley and Latané’s diffusion of responsibil- 
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ity thesis; on the other hand, it is a prediction that could be generated from 
Berkowitz’ formulation of dependency and helping. The location of the 
victim's vehicle emphasized the scarcity of alternative sources of help, and 
consequently, the dependency of the victim upon the subject. 

While the failure of the data to reflect differential patterns of helping for 
female versus male victims would seem to call into question Berkowitz’ 
dependency thesis, alternative explanations suggest themselves. Perhaps it 
was male subjects who emphasized the dependency of the female in the 
predicament described by our victim. Since only eight of the female victims 
confronted male subjects, this possibility could not be meaningfully 
evaluated. One might argue that on the basis of perceived similarity, if not 
on the basis of dependency, females would be more likely to aid other 
females. Closer examination is required in this case, however. While the 
female victim was similar in sex to most of our subjects, she was dissimilar 
in many other respects. For example, the subjects tended to be older than 
the victims, and because of rural Southern customs many of the female 
subjects could not easily conceive of themselves being out alone in an 
automobile after dark. Therefore, the assumption of perceived similarity in 
this instance may be an invalid one. Future research will need to unravel 
some of these causal threads. 

It is the contention of this researcher that the failure to find differences in 
the frequency with which help was offered to locals versus outsiders stem- 
med from an unsuccessful manipulation of ingroup-outgroup identities. 
While the residents of the rural area under study do have strong commun- 
ity identities, they also reflect a certain camaraderie with other residents of 
the mountains of western North Carolina. Thus, a residential identity more 
removed from the area under investigation, but one which the subjects 
could recognize, would have provided a more meaningful test of the 
research hypothesis. 
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CREATIVE SUPERGROUPS: GROUP PERFORMANCE AS À 
FUNCTION OF INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCE, 
ON BRAINSTORMING TASKS* 
University of California, Berkeley 


WiLLIAM K. GRAHAM AND PETER C. DILLON 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated the reliability of individual brainstorming per- 
formance and the relative productivity of groups comprised of high 
(‘supergroups”) versus low individual performers. Over a six-week period, 
and across different problems, the reliability coefficient for individual 
brainstorming performance was .54. Supergroups were found to be 
significantly more productive than groups comprised of low individual 
performers. Moreover, the mean number of ideas produced by the super- 
groups was substantially higher than the means obtained in three prior 
studies which used the same brainstorming problem, It was concluded that 
group performance can be markedly improved by selecting members on the 
basis of their ability to work alone on productive thinking problems. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Studies of brainstorming have consistently demonstrated the superiority 
of "nominal" groups of individuals over real groups (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9). 
Recent attempts to reduce the discrepancy between individual and group 
performance have met with little success (2, 5). While brainstorming ac- 
cording to the instructions proposed by Osborn (8) appears to be an 
inefficient way of generating ideas, it is unlikely that organizations will 
suddenly stop using groups for tasks which require productive thinking. 
Typically, group participation in idea generation is employed when 
information is distributed across a number of individuals and when there is 
concern for group acceptance at the idea implementation stage. 

In view of current social and organizational pressures toward group 
э Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп February 20, 1973. 
Copyright, 1974, by The Journal Press. 
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participation, it seems particularly important to find ways of improving the 
performance of groups. One approach toward this end has been to explore 
the possible advantages of more structured techniques of idea generation, 
such as the Synectics technique described by Gorden (7) and the sensory- 
motor stimulation tasks of Bouchard (2). An alternative and possibly sup- 
plementary approach would be to identify individual differences which on 
theoretical or empirical grounds might be expected to facilitate group 
performance. In regard to the latter approach, a literature search failed to 
locate any studies relating individual differences in divergent thinking 
ability to group performance. The purpose of the present study, therefore, 
was to investigate the reliability of individual brainstorming performance 
over time and across problems and to explore the possibility of improving 
group performance by preselecting members on the basis of individual 
performance. 


B. METHOD 


The study was conducted over a period of eight weeks. The subjects 
were 80 upper division psychology students at the University of California, 
Berkeley. In the first week all subjects received an individual brainstorm- 
ing task. In the second and fourth weeks the subjects were randomly 
assigned to four-man brainstorming groups. In the sixth week all subjects 
were retested on an individual brainstorming task. In the eighth week they 
were assigned to four-man brainstorming groups on the basis of individual 
brainstorming scores received in the first week. 

The brainstorming problems used were the Thumbs problem, the Fame 
and Immortality problem, the Tourist problem, the People problem, and 
the Teachers problem. 

The Thumbs problem, given in the first individual brainstorming ses- 
sion, was as follows; *We don't think this is very likely, but imagine for a 
moment what would happen if everyone after 1972 had an extra thumb on 
each hand. This extra thumb will be built just as the present one, but 
located on the other side of the hand. It faces inward, so that it can press 
against the fingers, just as the regular thumb does now. What practical 
benefits or difficulties will arise when people have this extra thumb?" 

The Fame and Immortality problem, given as a group brainstorming 
task, asked: *How can the average man achieve fame and immortality in 
his own lifetime?" _ ў 

The Tourist problem was also given as a group brainstorming task. This 

problem was as follows: “Each year a great many more European tourists 
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visit Europe. Suppose that our country wished to get many more European 
tourists to visit America during their vacations. What steps can you suggest 
that would get more European tourists to come to this country?” 

The People problem was given as an individual brainstorming task. This 
problem asked subjects to “imagine that discoveries in physiology and 
nutrition have so affected the diet of American children over a period of 20 
years that the average height of Americans at age 20 has about doubled. 
Comparative studies of the growth of children during the last five years 
indicate that the phenomenal change in stature has stabilized so that 
further increase is not expected. What would be the consequences? What 
would this situation require?” : i 

The Teachers problem was selected as the final group brainstorming 
task, since it had been used in a previous study of four-man groups by 
Taylor, Berry, and Block (9) and in two studies by Bouchard (1). This 
problem was stated as follows: “Because of the rapidly increasing birth rate 
beginning in the 1940's, it is now clear that by 1980 public school enroll- 
ment will be very much greater than it is today. In fact, it has been 
estimated that if the student-teacher ratio were to be maintained at what it 
is today, 50 percent of all individuals graduating from college would have 
to be induced to enter teaching. What different steps might be taken to 
insure that schools will continue to provide instruction at least equal in 


‘effectiveness to that now provided?” 


The brainstorming sessions for both the individual and group conditions 
lasted 20 minutes. Instructions for brainstorming were the same as those 
used in previous studies (2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9). 

The system for determining the number of ideas was patterned after the 
comprehensive rules described by Bouchard (3). In our previous studies (5), 
checks on this scoring system have yielded interscorer correlations in the 
90's. Therefore, only one scorer was used. ah 

To briefly summarize the design of the study, there were two individual 
brainstorming sessions, one in the first week and one in the sixth week. 
Group brainstorming sessions were held in the second, fourth, and eighth 
Weeks. In the first two group sessions, subjects were randomly assigned to 
four-man groups. In the final group session, assignment to groups was 
Carried out by splitting the sample at the median number of ideas produced 
9n the Thumbs problem in the first week and then randomly assigning 
individuals to four-man groups within the upper and lower halves of the 
distribution. Groups in the upper half of the distribution were labeled 


“ 
‘supergroups. » 
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C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The correlation between number of ideas produced across the 
vidual brainstorming sessions was .54, р < .01. This reliability c 
is not as high as one might hope, but it does demonstrate at le; 


period and across different problems (Thumbs and People). 
Table 1 summarizes the performance of four-man brainstorming gr 
on the Teachers problem in four different experiments. It will be 


TABLE 1 
PERFORMANCE OF FOUR-MAN BRAINSTORMING GROUPS ON THE TEACHERS 
' IN Four EXPERIMENTS 


Graham and Di 
' Taylor et al. Bouchard I Bouchard II (present stud; 
Measure (9) (1) (1) Low groups 


Minutes on 
problem 12 10 20 20 
Number of ideas 33 27 23 38. 


that the Teachers problem was chosen as a final group brainstormii 
because it had been used in three prior studies. In the Taylor et. 
study, in which Yale juniors and seniors served as subjects, the. 
number of ideas produced was 33. In the first experiment by Bou 
with Berkeley upper division students, the mean was 27. In Boucha 
second experiment in which the subjects were lower division B 
students, the mean was 23. In the present study, which used upper di 
Berkeley students, the mean number of ideas produced by the super; 
was 62. A t test contrasting the means for the low groups and the supi 
groups in the present study revealed that the supergroups were in 
superior (6 <.01). Further, if it is assumed that the variance in pe 
mance was similar across the groups shown in Table 1, ¢ tests indi 
the performance of the supergroups exceeded that of all other 
(6 < .01). The low groups in the present study performed at a highe 
than Bouchard's (1) groups (p < -01), but did not differ significanti 
the groups of Taylor et al. (9). 
In conclusion, the results provide evidence that individual brai 
performance is reliable over time and across problems. In additi 
findings suggest that individual differences in productive thin 
play a significant role in determining the level of group brai 
performance. 
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St MMARY de 7 = * 

Arbitrary discrimination was manipulated by paying some subjects less 

for an experiment. because of their sex. Other subjects were similar. 
deprived, but this was apparently determined "fairly" by the 

A third group was not discriminated against at all. Half the subjects in 

tach condition were given environmental control in the form of а choice of 

which task to work on. The other half were assigned their task. Compared 


subjects evinced performance decrements on а later task. However, pub» 
jects arbitrarily discriminated against also 

which had marked deleterious effects on 
tent, environmental control ameliorated the aftereffects 
lion. The results are in accord with the theoretical notions of Glass amd 
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problems in the interpretation of earlier research on the effects of this 
variable. The first is one of distinguishing between the effects of discrimi- 
nation and the disadvantages it produces. For example, the assignment of a 
black child to a vocational rather than an academic course in school 
because of his race is discrimination. The progressive decrement in 
academic knowledge is a result not only of discriminatory stress and its 
aftereffects, but also of the consequences that ensue from the special 
treatment entailed by the discrimination. A second problem in the interpre: 
tation of previous experimental results concerning discrimination is that of 
‘subject selection—in particular, lack of randomization. When blacks and 
whites are compared on an experimental task, more than just discrimina- 
tion is being varied. Life style, personality traits, life histories, and a host 
of other factors which cannot be expected to disappear with large samples 
also separate the two groups. The present study attempted to eliminate 
these two problems by randomly assigning subjects to either a discrimina- 
tory or nondiscriminatory experience which entailed no cumulative disad- 


Е series of studies by Glass and Singer (cf 7, 8, 9, 15) has 
investigated the behavioral consequences of adaptation to complex stres 
sors, primarily noise, analogous to those experienced daily by the modem 
urban dweller, Glass and Singer argue that although the individual may 
apparently adapt to such complex stressors as noise, crowding, bureau 
€racy, etc., so that he is able to carry on normal activities, he nevertheless 
pays a price for the effort involved in such adaptation. This "psychic сом” 
is revealed in later behavioral deficits in terms of lowered tolerance fot 
frustration, reduced task accuracy, and disturbed interpersonal relation 
ships. To the extent that the individual has control over the stressor—e £s 
the onset of the stressor is predictable (9)—the individual believes he сай 
terminate it by pressing a button (9), or the individual has access 0 
someone who can terminate it (8), the consequences will be ameliorated. 
Thus controllability, involving primarily cognitive processes, із 
by Glass and Singer to be a significant mediating variable in the process of 
adaptation to aversive events. Control, by reducing the individual's sense 
of helplessness, may reduce the stress response and the resultant behavioral 
deficits. Lazarus (12) and White (20), among others, have similar notion 
about the efficacy of environmental control. 

The theoretical notions of Glass and Singer may be helpful in undef 
standing the effects of discrimination. Arbitrary discrimination is itself à 

form of perceived uncontrollability (cf. 5). It is unlikely, for example, that 
an individual would feel he has control over his skin color, sex, of 


TO MAN 


о 


stature, each. one of which may be the basis. and 
economic discriminations, The individual Ro хы the stress of dis 
crimination but at some resulting in Р deficits. To 
the extent that the individual feels he still has control over some aspect of 
his environment following a discriminatory experience, the deleterious be- 
havioral aftereffects should be reduced. In the present study, environmen: — 
tal control was provided by giving subjects a choice of which task to work 
on. Although this is not quite the same 4 giving them direct control over. 
the stressor, it was felt that any form of envi control w 
the stressful situation should have an Соп the resultant behavior. 
Another important concept in the study of discrimination is that of 
“relative deprivation" (14, 18). Relative dej k 
whenever there is a discrepancy between ex and outcomes eg, 
when a person feels underrewarded or treated 
someone cle or some relevant reference group. The results 
deprivation are feelings of injustice and dissatisfaction (1). 
relative deprivation may be the result of either an 
nation or а chance event (f 13, 16). Intuitively, И. 
degree of felt dissatisfaction would be less if the 
chance had deprived him. rather than discrimination on 
powerful other. It is possible for the individual to to 


ii 
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since it i» usually based on a trait or sate over which the 
individual has no control, For these reasons, both chance and 
discrimination as sources of relative deprivation were 
present. study спі 
It was hypothesized, then, that subjects who were arbitrarily 

hated against, as opposed to subjects not discriminated against or subjects 
discriminated against by chance, would exhibit serious voten temen 
in the postdiscrimination period. It was also expected that iin 
Control in the form of a choke of task would reduce or ameliorate 


aftereffects of discrimination. 
B. Мктноо 
1. Design 


The basic design, was a 2 X 3 factorial with a Choice-No Choke ma 
hipulation and three levels of Discrimination, No Discrimination, Chance 
Discrimination, and Arbitrary Discrimination. In addition to t 
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factorial design, an external Control group (21, p. 263) was also included to 
provide baselines for the dependent measures. 

The aftereffects of the Discrimination and Choice manipulations were 
measured in three ways. The first measure was performance on an interfer- 
ence task, the Stroop (19) Speed of Color Discrimination Test. The second 
measure was a behavioral one (2) involving a request for help, and the 
third was a questionnaire designed to determine feelings about the task. 


2. Subjects 


Both male and female undergraduates from the State University of New 
York at Stony Brook were recruited, by means of signs placed around 
campus, for a psychology experiment on “color perception” paying $3.00. A 
total of 76 subjects participated. Of these, five were eliminated, three for 
awareness of the manipulation, one for doing the Stroop Test incorrectly, 
and one because a bomb scare interrupted the experiment. The final 
analysis consisted of 10 subjects per cell in the factorial part and 11 
subjects in the independent Control group. Equal numbers of male and 
female subjects were assigned to each condition except for the Control 
group which consisted of seven females and four males.' 


3. Procedure 


Extensive pretesting indicated that in order to reduce suspicion and 
increase credibility in the two Discrimination conditions, it was best to pay 
subjects at the beginning of the experiment rather than at the end. Thus, 
after the subject had taken a seat, the experimenter began by casually 
explaining that he had found in the past that subjects sometimes suspected 
they would not be paid at the end of the experiment. Since this might have 
an effect on the results, he had decided to pay subjects at the beginning. At 
this point, instructions differed depending upon which condition the sub- 
ject had been assigned to. In the No Discrimination condition, the experi- 
menter paid the subject the full $3.00 and went on to introduce the rest of 
the experiment. 

In the Chance Discrimination condition, the experimenter continued by 
saying that he had just found out that morning that there was not enough 
money to pay all subjects the full $3.00. At the same time the subject was 
shown a memorandum and allowed enough time to read it. The memoran- 


* Because there were no effects attributable to sex, this variable will not be mentioned 
further. 
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dum was addressed to two experimenters from the “Project Director” 
explaining the lack of funds. It also stated that henceforth subjects would 
be paid an average of $2.00; if some were paid more, others would have to 
be paid less. After the subject had read the memorandum, the experi- 
menter explained that since he had been running the experiment for some 
time he still had to pay some subjects the full $3.00 in order not to bias the 
results. For this reason he could pay others only $1.00. He suggested that 
the fairest way to determine who would get $3.00 and who would get $1.00 
would be to flip a coin. A coin was tossed; all subjects “lost” and were paid 
$1.00. : 

In the Arbitrary Discrimination condition, the experimenter again intro- 
duced the fact that there was not enough to pay all subjects the full $3.00 
and handed the subject the appropriate memorandum. This memorandum, 
addressed as before to two experimenters from the Project Director, ex- 
plained the lack of funds and suggested that since females (or males if the 
subject was a male) were readily available and really not that desirable as 
subjects anyway, they should be paid only $1.00. The experimenter re- 
peated essentially what was in the memorandum and paid the subject 
$1.00. | 

At this point, all subjects were given a brief explanation of the Stroop 
Test. They were also told that there were two levels of complexity, a 
difficult high complexity version and an easy low complexity version. 
Subjects in the No Choice condition were told that they had been assigned 
to work on the high complexity task. Those in the Choice condition were 
told they could choose which task to work on. The experimenter explained 
to them that since most subjects chose the low complexity task, it would 
help if he chose the high complexity task, but the choice was completely up 
to him. This was sufficient to induce the majority of subjects to choose the 
high complexity task (cf. 4). For the few subjects who hesitated, another 
statement by the experimenter that it would help if he chose the high 
complexity task sufficed. Thus all subjects given environmental control 
“chose” to work on the high complexity version of the task. 

After either choosing or being assigned his task, the subject filled 
consent slip indicating the amount he had been paid and checkin 
which task he was going to work on. This consent slip served both to 
reinforce the manipulations and as a receipt for ће money. 

Subjects assigned to the Control group received neither the * wd 
ion nor the Choice instructions. They were paid the full $3.00, given the 
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brief explanation of the Stroop Test without any mention of the two 
“versions” and signed a consent slip. 

After the preliminaries, the subject was taken into a small testing room 
and introduced to the experimenter’s assistant* who was blind as to which 
experimental condition the subject was in. The assistant was informed that 
the subject (except those in the Control condition) would work on the high 
complexity task. On the table at which the subject was seated were two 
binders, one prominently marked high, the other low. The subject was 
given written instructions for the Stroop Test, a modification of the form 
published by Educational Testing Service (Item No. 613400). This is a 
self-administering test in which the subject writes the letter of the appro- 
priate color of ink under the color names; e.g., if “red” is printed in green 
ink, he would write “G.” There are four pages of these names, each 
containing 176 items. The subject was given two minutes to work on each 
page and was instructed to correct any errors as he went along. This task 
was preceded by Part I, naming colored asterisks, which was scored only 
for the purposes of eliminating color-blind subjects. 

After the subject had finished working on the Stroop Test and as he was 
about to leave the testing room, the assistant made a request for help in his 
Experimental Psychology project. He told the subject that he could not pay 
him or give him any experimental credit but he would appreciate his help 
as a subject. If the subject agreed to help, the assistant shuffled through a 
notebook on a shelf behind him and produced a sheet of paper with a list of 
times in 10 minute intervls from zero to 90 minutes. The subject filled out 
the sheet with his name and telephone number and checked off the amount 
of time he was willing to spend. 

After returning to the experimenter, the subject completed a question- 
naire containing checks on the manipulations and questions designed to 
assess feelings of satisfaction, enjoyment, frustration, etc. Each question 
contained a 25-point scale underneath, and the polarities were alternatively 
reversed to avoid response sets. After completing the questionnaire, the 
subject was fully debriefed, including probes for suspicion, and if he had 
been in one of the Discrimination conditions, paid the remaining $2.00. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Checks on the Manipulations 


The effectiveness of the Discrimination manipulation was checked with 
use of two questions on the postexperimental questionnaire. These ques 


+ Howard Rush capably served as the experimenter's assistant. 
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tions were contained in a dittoed *addendum" paper-clipped to the regular 
questionnaire, since the shortage of funds had presumably just arisen. The 
first question asked the subject how satisfied he was with the amount of 
money received for the experiment. On a 25-point scale, the mean score of 
the Contro! group was 23.3; the No Discrimination condition 22.7; the 
Chance Discrimination condition 10.2; and the Arbitrary Discrimination 
condition 7.1. Analysis of variance revealed a reliable effect of Discrimina- 
tion (F = 54.01; df = 2,54; p < .001). Post hoc Newman-Keuls tests (21, p. 
81) indicated that No Discrimination was reliably different from both 
Chance and Arbitrary Discrimination (q = 11.15 and 13.87; df = 54; p < 
:01), while the latter two differed only marginally (q = 2.72; df = 54; p < 
.10). With the use of the method suggested by Winer (21, p. 263) for 
comparing an external control group to experimental conditions, post hoc 
tests indicated no difference between Control and No Discrimination and 
dependable differences between Control and both Chance and Arbitrary 
Discrimination (t = 7.28 and 9.0; df = 64; p < .005). 

The second question checking on the Discrimination manipulation asked 
how fair the method of determining payment was. The means for No 
Discrimination, Chance Discrimination, and Arbitrary Discrimination, re- 
spectively, were 17.6, 16.7, and 4.9 (F = 22.1; df = 1,54; p < .001). The 
mean for the Control group was 20.2. Post hoc tests revealed dependable 
differences between Arbitrary Discrimination and both No and Chance 
Discrimination (q = 8.42 and 7.82; df = 54; p < .01) and a reliable 
difference between Arbitrary Discrimination and Control ( = 6.38; df = 
64; p < .005). There was no difference between Control and either No or 
Chance Discrimination. ү 

In summary, subjects in both Chance and Arbitrary Discrimination were 
dissatisfied with the amount they were paid, with Arbitrary Discrimination 
somewhat more dissatisfied than Chance Discrimination. However, only 
Arbitrary Discrimination subjects felt that the amount paid had been 
arbitrarily and unfairly determined. 

In order to check on the Choice manipulation, subjects were asked how 
much choice they felt they had had. The mean for the Choice condition 
was 16.3, that for No Choice, 1.1 (F = 176.19; df = 154; p < .001). 
Apparently then, the Choice manipulation was also successful. 


2. Evidence of Adaptation 


The measure of adaptation in the Glass and Singer studies of noise ‘was a 
decrease in the subjects’ GSR over the period of noise exposure. A similar 
Physiological measure of adaptation was unfeasible in the present study for 
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obvious reasons. Instead, the fact that all subjects exposed to the discri 
nation manipulation carried on normal activites, despite many vocal com. 
plaints of unfairness and threats to leave, was taken as evidence of adapta. 
Чоп. It was concluded, therefore, that as in the earlier noise studies, 
subjects exposed to discrimination stress successfully adapted to it. 


3. Aftereffects of Discrimination-Task Performance 


The Stroop Test was scored by counting the total number of completed 
entries for all four pages. The summary means are presented in Table t 
The analysis of variance indicated a reliable main effect for Discrimination 
AF = 4.02; df = 2,64; р < .025), Newman-Keuls tests indicated that thene 

^ was no difference between Chance and Arbitrary Discrimination, but that 
both differed reliably from No Discrimination (0 = 6.51 and 8.03, rese — 

, tively; df = 64; p < .01). The Control group differed dependably from — 
Arbitrary Discrimination И = 2.36; df = 64; p < .05), but did not differ — 
from either Chance or No Discrimination. The mean for the Choice cond _ 
Чоп did not differ from the No Choice condition in the main analysis of 
variance. However, when page by page comparisons were made of the 02 
comparable pairs (four in each of three conditions), the Choice subjects had 
higher scores on 10 of them. A sign test (10, p. 265) indicated this distribue 
tion was unlikely to have occurred by chance ( = 2.02; p < 01%), 

The net results of the Stroop Test indicated that after a discriminatory 
experience, whether as a result of chance or arbitrary action, there wat ê 
marked decrement in task performance. To some extent, a choke @ 
outcomes іп terms of opportunity for task selection ameliorated this effect 


4. Aftereffects of Discrimination-Helping Behavior 


The measure of helping behavior was the number of minutes the subject 
volunteered as a subject in the assistant's experiment The group means a 
presented in Table 1. Only the main effect of Discrimination was 
(Р = 6.44; df = 2,64; р < .01). Newman-Keuls tests indicated that Ne 
Discrimination and Chance Discrimination did not differ, nor did they 
differ from Control, Arbitrary Discrimination did differ from both Né 
Discrimination ig = 5.98; df = 64; р < .05) and Chance Discrimination ¥ 
m 4-50; Af = P< OND, as well as from Control = 2.10; df = 6% € 
05) ` 

The effects of discrimination on helping are clear. Arbitrary Discrissinie 
Чоп led to a distinct decrement in willingness to help someone else, both # 


<s (fereffects of Discrimination Self Report of Feelings 

The questionnaire contained six questions dealing with а 

terest, frustration, effort, satisfaction with the task, and satisfaction with 

performance Since the meii of e а ` 

an overall index of each subjects attitude toward the task was computed — 

by totalling with equal weight, bis responses to all six zi 
(Р 


means for the various conditions are presented in Table 1^9 
Again, there was a dependable effect attributable . 
125; df = 2,04, р < .08), as well as a reliable effect due to Choke 
M; df = 1,64; p < 10), Arbitrary Discrimination differed from both 
Chance and No лүп зо = 64) < 08) and 


(T 025), whereas the CINES е у 
toeditions differed reliably from the Control group, Thus, 
t 
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arbitrarily discriminated against felt more negative about the task than 
those subjects not discriminated against or discriminated against by 
chance, but these negative feelings were almost totally ameliorated by 
giving discriminated subjects some form of control: e.g., a choice of which 
task to work on. 

D. Discussion 


The present data indicate that discrimination, whether it was due to a 
chance event or an arbitrary decision, resulted in performance decrements 
(Stroop Test) when compared to nondiscriminated subjects. However, only 
those subjects arbitrarily discriminated against evinced both performance 
and attitudinal (Volunteering and Questionnaire) deficits. Economic Depri- 
vation by chance'led to poorer task performance, as might be expected, but 
arbitrary discrimination led also to negative feelings about the situation 
which apparently generalized to later interpersonal relationships, 


significantly reducing the rate of volunteering help. 
Choice of tasks, as the form of environmental control used in the present 


study, had somewhat weaker effects than anticipated. There is evidence 
that subjects given a choice of which task to work on performed better on 
the Stroop Test than subjects not given this choice. Choice subjects also 
had more positive attitudes about the task as indicated by the questionnaire 
data. However, environmental control apparently had no effect on volun- 
teering behavior. One possible explanation for the overall weakness of the 
Choice manipulation is that the choice given subjects was inadequate or 
perhaps even inappropriate. A choice somewhat more analogous to the 
“button” condition of Glass et al. (9) would have been the choice between 
participating in the experiment or leaving. The effectiveness of environ- 
mental control in ameliorating the aftereffects of adaptation to stress may 
be partially a function of the relevance of the type of control to the 
particular stressor experienced. Subjects in the present experiment were not 
really given the opportunity to refuse participation after the discriminatory 
experience. Thus, even though they were given a choice of which task to 
work on, they may still have felt as though they had very little control over 
the situation. However, the question of which type of control is most 
effective for any particular stressor must await further investigation. 
The effects of choice in the present study may also be accounted for by 
both cognitive dissonance theory (6) and Bem’s theory of self-perception (3) 
However, conceiving of choice as a form of controllability allows integra- 
tion of the present study with the earlier studies investigating the effects of 
environmental control on adaptation to noise. 


T. EDWARD HANNAH QUE 


Although the results of the present study are consistent with the theoreti- 
cal notions of Glass and Singer (7), they are also consistent with Adams’ 
equity theory. According to this theory, subjects discriminated against may 
have had feelings of inequity aroused. In order to reduce the inequity they 
may have worked more slowly and offered less help than nondiscriminated 
subjects. Choice of which task to work on may have helped reduce the 
inequity in discriminated subjects. At the present moment there is no way 
of determining which of the two theoretical mechanisms may have been 
operating, or even whether or not one was operating exclusive of the other. 
However, for the sake of parsimony, since the mechanism of controllability | 
permits integration of the present study with other research on urban 
stressors, it tentatively remains as the preferred theoretical notion. 
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THE DIMENSIONS OF POLITICAL IDEOLOGY* 
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WILLIAM F. YELLIG AND ALEXANDER J. WEARING 


SUMMARY 


A highly educated sample of 63 politically elite people rated 60 items 
concerned with political matters on several bipolar scales and also sorted 
the items into groups according to their similarity to one another. An 
analysis of the subjects’ agreement ratings of the 60 items (on one of the 
bipolar scales) yielded two “point of view” groups: liberal and moderately 
conservative. A multidimensional scaling analysis of the items, based on 
the similarity sorting data, yielded only one dimension: Left-Right. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It is part of our conventional wisdom, as well as a tacit assumption of 
democracies, that man is a political animal, possessing a more or less 
organized set of beliefs (or ideology) which provide the basis for his political 
decisions. However, several studies have produced controversial results 
with respect to political ideologies. Using survey data, Campbell, Con- 
verse, Miller and Stokes (4), Converse (6), and McClosky (13) are in 
agreement that only a few of the polity are ideological in their thinking, 
and those that are can be found among the political elite. These authors’ 
postulated existence conditions for ideologies (not always operationalized 
completely consistently) included (a) a particularly elaborate, close-woven, 
and far-ranging structure of attitudes, (b) knowledge of either liberalism or 
Conservatism, and (c) high or low scores on scales of issues, “rules of the 
game,” and democratic beliefs. Such a definition emphasizes glibness in 
Presenting systematic doctrine at the expense of the inarticulate believer, 
and it is not surprising that under such restrictive conditions the inves- 
tigators found ideologies only among an elite group. 

Other conceptions of ideology are possible, and in some о 
a ee 
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ideologies have been investigated more precisely, albeit limitedly, but al- 
most no differences have been found between political groups. Abelson (1) 
presented 12 statements concerning war, communism, and armaments to a 
group of conservatives and a group of socialists (“100 Yale students” and 
“14 students who were affiliated with the Socialist Party,” respectively), 
Using a multidimensional scaling analysis he found reliable, meaningful, 
but only small differences between the two groups. Thus the Socialist 
group viewed prowar and anticommunist statements as related, and the 
angle between these two dimensions was 42°. For the conservatives this 
angle was 61°, indicating a lower correlation. Also, a somewhat greater 
portion of the variance is due to the war dimension for the Socialists than 
for the conservatives (.79 vs. .73). 

In a similar study Messick (14) presented 21 statements concerning 
capital punishment, treatment of criminals, and war to both a seminary 
and an Air Force officer candidate class. Multidimensional scaling analysis 
produced "essentially identical" solutions for the two groups; both pro- 
duced a “propunishment vs. antipunishment [sic]" dimension and a war 
dimension, where the angle between the two was 60? for the seminary 
group and 68° for the Air Force group. In a subsequent study (15) when 20 
political figures were scaled according to their political thinking by under- 
graduates identified as “Democratic” or “Republican” (on the basis of their 
responses to the question, “In general, which political party do you support 
in most political matters?"), two factors that accounted for most of the 
variance emerged in each group. The dimensions “displayed a substantial 
degree of similarity in the two samples, with the ‘coefficients of congru- 
ence,' which are analogous to canonical correlations, being above .96" (18, 
p. 273). 

Nevertheless the notion that there is a real difference between political 
ideologies remains an intuitively compelling one: on the international level 
capitalism and communism have usually been treated as irreconcilable, and 
on an individual case study level using intensive interviews with 15 men, 
Lane (11) showed that nonelite individuals are not bereft of ideologies. The 
present study attempted to determine whether there are, despite am- 
biguities of political labels, distinct political “points of view,” and if 50, 
whether people holding different "points of view" differ in their usage of 
ideological dimensions. 

As other studies had found only minimal differences between political 
ideologies, procedures which would maximize any differences that existed 
were used. An effort was made to include political activists (by selecting 
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| subjects from Democratic and Republican mayoral campaign staff: 5 

P vell as the politically apathetic, and all persons (except Pw of ee 
voting age (i.e., over 21 by Summer, 1971). A larger and more atten 

group of statements (n = 60) were used than in previous studies to allo 

» differences which might be masked by smaller, more restricted sets of 
ms. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Sixty-three people were obtained on a paid volunteer basis from such 
groups as American Civil Liberties Union, psychology department j 
graduate students, a Quaker meeting, and Republican and Democratic 
mayoral campaign staffs. Almost all had at least a B.A. degree, were 
middle-class or above in socioeconomic status, and ranged in age fou 20 
to 65, with a mean age of 28 years. To further enlist their interest and 
cooperation these volunteers were promised feedback about the results of 
the study when it was completed. 


2. Items 


| Sixty statements were selected to cover a variety of topics considered 
important in politics. To enhance interpretability most of the items were 
selected from measures of political attitudes which had been previously 
developed and used (16). A few items from Tomkins’ (19) Left-Right scale 
concerning politics were included, as were some original items.! Apart 
from political relevance and breadth, items were selected on the basis of 
high item-total scale correlation when such data were available. 


3. Procedure 
containing instructions 


Each person was individually given a packet 
е 60 items. The rating 


for two tasks, first rating and then the sorting of th 
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task consisted of judging each of the 60 items on seven 5-point bipolar 
scales, only three of which—Agree-Disagree, Left-Right, Progressive. 
Traditional—were used in the present study. The sorting task simply 
required the people to sort the items (each of which was typed on a 
separate card) into three or more groups (one of which could be a Miscel- 
laneous group), on the basis of whether or not these items shared a 
common outlook or position.? In addition they were asked to give each 
group a descriptive label. Everyone was also asked to complete two short 
questionnaires concerning his political participation (3) and his attitudes on 
Vietnam (20), as well as ranking six of Rokeach's (17) values.? 

The instructions (which may be obtained from the senior author) were 


reviewed with each person, and any questions were answered. Each sub- 
ject was then asked to call the authors when he had completed the tasks. 
The purpose of such a procedure was to enable the participants—many of 
whom were busy professionals—to do the tasks at their convenience, 


4. Method of Analysis 


The design involved two major analyses. First, to sort the respondents 
into political “point of view" groups, both a principal components analysis 
and a cluster analysis were performed on the correlations between indi- 
viduals with respect to their Agree-Disagree ratings of the 60 items. These 
factors represented clusters of persons with similar response profiles (of 
item agreement). People were then assigned to “point of view" groups on 
the basis of their factor loadings and cluster location, and then the nature 
of these groups was investigated. Second, with the use of the sorting data, 
àn interitem dissociation measure was derived for each of these homogene- 
ous groups with the use of the measure as described by Rosenberg, Nelson, 
and Vivekananthan (18, pp. 285-286). These dissociation measures were 


? A pil in the 
A pilot test which asked Ss to rate pairs of statements for similarity (as was done In 
Abelson and Messick studies) produced equivocal results of small dimensionality, and vigor 
ous complaints from the Ss that the task was difficult, meaningless, arbitrary, and 
hence a measure of item association (obtained from the sorting task) seemed more арр! ‘hat 
than а measure of item similarity. The disadvantage of a sorting task procedure is 
individual information is lost, since only group data are analyzable, a disadvantage 14 
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multidimensionally analyzed by means of the relatively recent INDSCAL 
procedure (5, 21). The advantages of INDSCAL are that it allows direct 
comparison of several groups of data by the use of a common frame of 
reference for all “subjects” (in the present case, a group of similar people), 
and hence “the unrotated dimensions from INDSCAL are generally easier 
to interpret than those obtained directly from other scaling procedures. 
INDSCAL is particularly valuable when the dimensions are not known 
ahead of time” (21, p. 362). Finally these dimensions generated by 
INDSCAL were correlated with some of the rating scales to aid in further 
understanding and interpretation of the dimensions. L 


C. RESULTS 
1. Political Points of View 


The problem of clustering people into response-homogeneous groups is 
the problem of assessing profile similarity, a problem which Cron! and 
Gleser (7) inter alia, have shown possesses no "best" solution. 
two methods of classification were used: an obverse principal components 
analysis and a cluster analysis (10). 

The obverse principal components analysis revealed one dominant fac- 
tor: the first four eigenvalues were 30.31, 4.68, 2.27, and 2,09, respec 
tively, The loadings on the first two factors were used to form two groups 
of subjects, These groups, representing political “points of view,” had 
people assigned to them on the basis of their factor loadings: to Group I 
(the more liberal group) if their first factor loading exceeded .72, and to 
Group II if their second factor loading was equal to or exceeded „34. Group 
I contained 16 persons, and Group II 10 persons, with the remaining 37 
persons being discarded. Being discarded did not mean a person lacked an 
ideology, but rather possessed an ideology which was substantially differ- 
ent from the members of the two criterion groups. Our aim was to identify 
groups of people with similar “points of view,” and the 37 outsiders were 
discarded simply to maximize the homogeneity of our criterion is 

Whereas a principal components analysis deals with a covariation of 
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objects analyzed, cluster analysis groups the objects of analysis according 
to their distances from each other. It is thus possible for two (or more) -/ 
objects to covary but also to be distant from one another. When a cluster 
analysis was done on the respondents with the use of their Agree-Disagree 
data, the impression of one regnant "point of view" from which others 
differed by more or less was confirmed (except for a small group which was 
quite distinguishable and whose members also loaded highly on the second 
factor in the principal components analysis). Using the factor loadings of 
the individuals and the results of cluster analysis to classify people allowed | 
group differences to be maximized in two ways. This procedure was 
especially helpful, since the cutoff points for group membership were 
inevitably somewhat arbitrary. The result was a first group of 15 (dubbed 
Group I) and a second of 10 people (“Group II") from a total of 63. The 
other people who were not used in the analyses of "points of view" were 
used in forming the Men, Women, and Quaker groups which were in- 
cluded in the INDSCAL analysis. 

While the group of 63 was in no way a random or representative sample 
of voters or the general polity, it may be assumed that its members were 
representatives of "the political stratum" (8), those interested and at 
least minimally active in politics. (All subjects of this and previous studies 
were U.S. citizens.) For such an elite group at least, the frequency dis- 
cussed polarization of society does not seem to have occurred; instead there 
seems to be some broad-based agreement (though not consensus) about the | 
evaluation of political Propositions, with differences being mostly of degree | 
rather than of kind, an interpretation borne out by the way in which the 
two groups described themselves when asked their “party affiliation (i.e., 
what you most consider yourself in politics today—e.g., Democrat, Repub- 
lican, Independent, other—please specify).” Group I, which had 15 mem- 
bers, comprised six Independents (one “with socialist leanings”), three 
Democrats, two Reform Democrats, two Liberals, one Leftist, and one 
New Left. Group II, with 10 members, consisted of three Democrats (one 
"independent in spirit"), two uncommitted, three Independents, one 
Independent-Republican, and one Progressive Republican. Further charac- 
teristics of the two groups may be seen in Table I. 

Thus, in view of the party affiliations of each group's members, Group I 
seems more left than Group IL5 While politics may make strange bedfel 


„ * For example, a larger proportion of Group I ranked “A World of Peace” higher than el 
Group II (Group I predominantly ranked it first, Group II fourth). Also, while Group I valu 
"Peace" and "Justice" equally, Group II ranked *Justice" ahead of "Peace." 
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TABLE 1 
DESCRIPTION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TWO POLITICAL 
“POINTS OF VIEW” GROUPS 


Group characteristics Group I Group II 
| Age range 23 to 29 20 to 65 
Average age 25.1 30.5 
Proportion of group not declaring their 1 
religion, or declaring "none" .66 20 
| Women/men ratio 21 . 2/3 
lows, the Republicans recruited were all self-described “progressives” and 


working on the campaign staff of a liberal Republican candidate, and 
therefore the joint occurrence of a few Democrats and Republicans in the 
same political "point of view" does not warrant special comment. The 
above exceptions apart, political identifications were quite accurate in 
reflecting differences in evaluative points of view. Of 27 people who listed 
themselves as Democrats, 22 loaded most heavily on the Group I factor; 
and of four Republicans, one was borderline and the other three loaded 
heavily or primarily on the other subject factor. 

It should be noted that the presence of one major factor from the obverse 
analysis does not limit, or have implications for the number of dimensions 
arising from the multidimensional scaling analysis which was done on 
different data (e.g., the item sorting, distinct from the item rating) using 
different statistical techniques. Thus, each group’s sorting data are free to 
be of any dimensionality in the scaling analysis, since each group is inde- 
pendent of the others. 

2. Multidimensional Scaling Analysis 


As previously described, a matrix of interitem dissociations was com- 
puted for Group I and Group II from their sorting task data, as was also 
done for the Men ( = 32), Women (n = 30), and Quaker ( = 16) subject 
groups. These last three group differences were not illuminating and will 
hot be discussed further in this paper. These dissociations provided the raw 
data for the INDSCAL program. This program successively computed 
Solutions of lesser dimension from an initial n-dimensional configuration, 
and the correlations between the solutions and the data (an index of the 
adequacy of the solution which ranged from .94 for five dimensions to .89 
for one dimension) show that a one-dimensional solution describes the 
Situation quite well; this is further buttressed by the correlation of .88 
between the dimension 1 and 2 (computed by correlating the item loadings 
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on the dimensions). The INDSCAL program uses a common set of dimen- 
sions, but a person can have a negligible weight on any dimension. 

While a one-dimensional solution is adequate, there are several reasons 
for considering the second dimension: (a) Groups I and II used the two 
dimensions quite distinctively—e.g., Group I used mainly the first (witha 
weighting® of .72), and Group II the second dimension (with weighting of 
.77); (b) the addition of the second dimension does improve the adequacy of 
the solution slightly (the amount of variance accounted for increases from 

|. 79 to .85), and (c) while the two dimensions are highly correlated (r = .88) 
and although interpretation of the dimensions is similar, the distinctions 
between them help to clarify the differences between the two political 
points of view. 

The nature of the dimensions becomes clearer when the item loadings (on 
the two INDSCAL dimensions) are correlated with the Left-Right and the 
Progressive-Traditional ratings of the items averaged for the Ss in GroupsI 
and II separately. Since Group Г average Left-Right ratings correlated .89 
with Dimension 1, and Group II's average Left-Right ratings correlated .88 
with Dimension 2, one can assert that the two dimensions are variants of 
the orthodox Left-Right or Liberal-Conservative Dimensions (see Table 2). 
This interpretation is further supported by the respective correlations of the 
average Progressive-Traditional ratings of Groups I and II with the two 
dimensions. The two groups concur on the left-rightness—also the 
progressiveness—of items as their ratings correlated highly (.85 and .88, 
respectively). Furthermore, what is "left" is "progressive" and vice versa 
for both groups. Finally, for Group I, the group whose "point of view" is 
farther to the left, their evaluation coincides with their perception of 
left-rightness: the correlation between Dimension ! and their Agree 
Disagree ratings is .91. Conversely, Group II does not differ on the Left- 
Right ordering (і.е., judgments of the leftness or rightness of items) very 
much but does evaluate (i.e., agree or disagree with the items) the dimen- 
sion differently: Dimension 2 correlates only .58 with their Agree-Disagree 
ratings. The high correlation of the Group I agreement ratings with Di 
mension 1 does not mean either that it is only an evaluative dimension of 
that the respondent did not distinguish between ordering and evaluating 
data: i.e., it is not just Agree-Disagree data. Both of these points are made 
by Group II's clear distinction between evaluation and ordering. 

. veighti сс е. i ; the propor 
tion ofthe variance of its salaries sccounted for Qo dar rend Io he preset cae 


weighting of Group I on the second dimension was .17, and the weighting of Group IL on E 
first dimension was .21. 
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TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS OF MEAN AGREE-DISAGREE, LEFT-RIGHT, AND PROGRESSIVE- 
TRADITIONAL RATINGS OF GROUPS I AND II wiTH 
INDSCAL DIMENSIONS 1 AND 2 


Group I Group П 
Ratings Group 1 Group П Group I Group П Pro- Pro- 
and Dimension Agree- Agree- Left- Left- gressive- gressive- ' 
dimensions 2 ment ment Right Right Traditional raditional — 


Dimension 1 885 917 .511 .886 .840 .853 .871 
Dimension 2 B44 .583 .830 .879 .797 .855 
Group I's 

averaged 

Agreement 

ratings — 476 .925 .830 .938 ‚857 
Group II's 

averaged 

Agreement 

ratings — .322 354 .263 .388 
Group I's 

averaged 

Left-Right 

ratings — .851 .925 .840 
Group II's B 

averaged 

Left-Right 

ratings Р — 824 884 
Group I's 

averaged 

Progressive- 

Traditional 

ratings 


uz .885 


The differences between the two dimensions may be most readily ob- 
Served by examining those items which load most differently on the two 
dimensions. Items 21, 28, and 49 all involve social change and all load 
more highly on Dimension 1 than 2. At the other end, items 44, 15, and 26 
concern the locus and scope of governmental power. Items 12 and 57 load 
more highly on Dimension 2 than on Dimension 1, as does item 60 in a 
negative direction, all of which represent the traditional concerns of liberals 
With enfranchisement, pluralism, and secularism. h 

While the dominance of the Left-Right dimension in the perception of 
political contiguities is understandable, since it is the abstraction most 
Widely used to classify political events and personages, its exclusiveness is 
surprising. To examine this, a principal components analysis was done on 
the correlations between the items with respect to their agreement ratings, 
with the use of all 63 Ss, rather than only the 26 Ss from the two criterion 
groups. While the first factor is unambiguously the most salient, the eigen- 
values (7.27, 3.27, 2.76, 2.44, 2.29, 2.03, 1.98 for the first seven factors, 
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accounting for 47.9% of the variance) indicate that the data are not simply 
reducible to a few dimensions, suggesting that the items are indeed 
heterogeneous. Only the first factor was readily interpretable, items 19, 21, 
22, 35, and 45 loading positively, and items 25, 29, and 52 loading 
negatively. This combination of item loadings indicated that this was a 
New Left vs. Old Left factor. 


D. Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


Although no model of ideological structure was specified in the preceding 
analyses, the existence of a multidimensional model was tested. However, 
the results indicated a mainly unidimensional solution. Nevertheless the 
data indicate that “Leftness” is not all of one piece, even though the 
differences are subtle, and not strongly detected by the methods used in the 
present study. 

Another important result of this study is that for the group as a whole, 
and especially for Group II, the ordering of the political propositions along 
a Left-Right dimension carries only a moderate amount of information 
concerning the respondents’ evaluation of those propositions. While one 
may surmise that the Left-Right dimension may be used by the non-Group 
I respondents in formulating their agreement ratings, they clearly use other 
evidence as well. This result is what one might expect from the “end of 
ideology” analysis (2). Such an analysis posits the decline of political ideas 
in Western countries and attributes this to the rise of totalitarianism, which 
diminishes controversy in the antitotalitarian camp; the rise of the welfare 
state, which institutionalizes the drive toward equality; and the resulting 
consensus on a “pluralistic” society in which power is sufficiently decen- 
tralized to leave room for individual freedom. While the adequacy of such 
an analysis must be judged on other grounds, the importance of the 
ideological Left-Right dimension in conceptualizing the items, combined 
with the inability of this dimension to strongly influence evaluation 5 
congruent with such an analysis—with the exception of Group I. Where 
the emphasis belongs in assessing the “end of ideology” question is largely à 
matter of judgment and prior conviction, although in passing one should 
note that the “end of ideology” argument does not imply an indifferent 
polity. ; 

One's experience and intuition lead one to anticipate complexity n 
political affairs, and so the exclusiveness of the Left-Right dimension 
surprises and raises questions about possible oversimplification having 
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occurred. The data suggest that the complexity which is experienced arises 
not from the structural abstractions which one uses in conceptually organiz- 
ing political phenomena, but rather from the often convoluted processes 
leading to agreement or disagreement on a political issue. 

In answering the oversimplification argument, it should be noted that the 
category names which the subjects used ranged from Communist through 
New Left, Liberal, Democratic, Apathetic, Republican, Far Right to Fas- 
cist as typical and frequent categories. With few exceptions the labels could’ 
readily and obviously be placed on a Left-Right dimension. One may argue 
that the easily available categories do not convey the richness of the highly 
educated minds of these elite people. While this is quite possible, the 
reported meaningfulness of the task argues that the task at least sampled 
relevant political experience. In any event, observation and discussion 
suggest that the participants were as free to form their groups of statements 
and then search for an apposite name as their own conception of politics 
allowed them to be; i.e., some merely sorted the statements according to 
their schemas, discarding those items that did not “fit” into a miscellaneous 
category with no suggestion that this behavior was uncharacteristic. 

Richard Nixon, Charles Reich, Mao Tse-Tung, and Huey Newton pre- 
sumably differ in their political ideologies, and it is of interest to ask 
whether these four would respond to the Left-Right aspects of the items 
and hence sort them similarly, or whether their sortings would be in 
response to the ostensible differences in item topics: viz., the distribution of 
Power, nationalization of medicine, freedom of expression, labor unions, 
etc. If the answer is the former, then an obvious and crucial critique of the 
Study and its results follows, since it would then be clear that the uni- 
dimensional solution oversimplifies the world and reflects only the limited 
and biased selection of items. While it is reasonable to suppose that 
Nixonions (before the summer of 1971), Reichites, Maoists, and Black 
Panthers would sort the statements quite distinctively, there obviously is no 
evidence at hand. But the general point remains; namely, that an overly 
simple solution would probably result from a homogeneous sample of either 
People or statements. J 7 5 

The finding that а Left-Right dimension was dominant in Conese паше 
ing and ordering political propositions may not surprise, but neither is it 
trivial. If by “Left” we mean an outlook which values and stresses en- 
franchisement, participation in political decisions by the polity, a belief in 
the fundamental equality of men, and a desire for change in those direc- 
tions, and if by “Right” we mean an outlook which sees the inherent 
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inequality that is mankind’s lot and stresses the need for wise leadership, 
an outlook which sees the imperfections in man and values the preservation 
of the present benefits, then the Left-Right dimension expresses one of the 
eternal bipolarities which bedevils the political navigator. 

“The function of ideology is to make an autonomous politics possible by 
providing the authoritative concepts that render it meaningful, the suasive 
images by means of which it can be sensibly grasped” (9, p. 63). Future 
work on ideologies should address itself, by intensive study of individuals, 
to these “authoritative concepts” and the individual processes in which the 
concepts are used to make politics meaningful. This approach, similar to 
that of Lane (11, 12), is advocated to identify and clarify intricate processes 
not readily amenable to investigation by the procedures used in the present 
study. 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be ob- 
tained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, 
by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 
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AGE DIFFERENCES AND DEGREE OF ACQUAINTANCE 
AS DETERMINANTS OF INTERPERSONAL 
DISTANCE*! 


University of Notre Dame 
PETER J. NAUS AND JOHN J. ECKENRODE? 


The present study was concerned with two possible determinants of the 
physical distance judged appropriate for a dyadic social interaction: €g., 
age differences between interaction partners and their degree of acquaint- 
ance. It was hypothesized that young people would consider the interaction 
distance between an old and a young person to be larger than that between 
two young persons. This hypothesis was based upon findings that young 
people have a more negative attitude toward old people than toward their 
peers,? and upon evidence that negative attitudes of a person toward his 
partner in an interaction are associated with increased interaction 
distance.^ A second prediction, based upon the research by Little," stated 
that the distance deemed appropriate for friends would be shorter than that 
for strangers. 
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Ss were 54 undergraduate college students (47 males) who were in- 
structed to reconstruct eight types of interaction (conversation) by placing 
silhouettes, representing interaction partners, upon a cardboard back- 
ground, representing a given interaction setting: e.g., an office wan 
room. The eight types of interaction resulted from combining factorially, 
age composition of the dyad (old-young versus young-young) with degree of 
acquaintance of dyad members (very good friends versus strangers) and sex 
of dyad members (male dyads versus female dyads). The latter variable | 
(sex) was included in order to explore its effect upon perceived interper- 
sonal distance. The procedure, in accordance with that employed by Little, 
led 5 to believe that E was interested in the reconstruction of the content of 
the conversation. Actually, the distance between the figures put on the 
board was recorded in % inch units and was considered an unobtrusive 
measure of S's judgment concerning the appropriate distances for the 
various dyads. 

Results showed that the young people perceived distances for interac- | 
tions between old and young persons to be larger (X = 22.30) than those for 
interactions between young people (X = 20.81). A three-way analysis of 
variance with repeated measures revealed that this difference w: 
significant (F = 5.49, df = 1/53, p < .025). Main effects of the 
variables—degree of acquaintance and sex—were not significant, and 
neither were any of the two-way interactions. However, the interaction of 
Age X Acquaintance X Sex was significant (F = 4.85, df = 1/53, р  .05). 
Thus, the hypothesis concerning the effect of the age composition of the 
dyad upon interaction distance was confirmed. The findings of Little indi- 
cating that this distance is a function of the degree of acquaintance between 
the interaction partners were not replicated in the present study. 

Future research is needed to identify the basis for the relationship 
covered in the present study. More specifically, it has to be determin 
whether the effect of age differences tipon interaction distance is due 
attitudinal factors, as suggested above, or due to perceived differences 
status between the old-young and young-young interactions. 
Department of Psychology 
St. Jerome's College 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada N2L 3G3 
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THE EFFECT OF EXPECTATIONS ON MANAGERIAL JOB 
PERFORMANCE: A FOUR-YEAR LONGITUDINAL 
STUDY WITH SOUTH AFRICAN 
BUSINESS MANAGERS* 

University of Cape Town, South Africa 


CHRISTOPHER ORPEN 


According to role theory," the behavior of a person in a given position is 
strongly influenced by the expectations of significant others, called role 
senders. Since the expectations of his company constitute a significant class 
of role forces impinging on the young manager,? it follows that managers 
assigned to challenging jobs will perform better than managers assigned to 
nonchallenging jobs, given that assignment to a challenging job is an 
indicator of high company expectation. The present study was designed to 
test this hypothesis with 47 young managers who stayed with their com- 
panies during the period of the study. Company expectations, defined as 
the contributions expected of the managers by their company, were given 
by the sum of the ratings of three executives, from 1 (low) to 3 (high), of the 
level of expectations the company had for à manager in each job in 18 
different areas, ranging from technical competence to loyalty. Since the 
executives did not know the young managers doing the various jobs, a 
“bias effect” could not operate. Job performance at the end of the four-year 
period was given by (a) a success index, obtained by subtracting the young 
manager's starting salary from his fourth-year salary and dividing this 
difference by his starting salary, and (b) a job performance index, based on 
the competence rating he received from his superior in his fourth year on a 
six-point rating scale, ranging from 6 (highly competent) to 1 (highly 
incompetent). Each young manager was also assessed by tv 
he entered his particular company. These effectiveness ratings, which were 
made on a five-point rating scale ranging from 1 (fairly likely to succeed) p 
5 (absolutely certain to succeed), were used to remove statistically the 
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influence of any “selective effect” from the correlation between expectation 
and job performance. 

The correlation between effectiveness ratings and job challenge was r = 
.31 Ф < .05), indicating that young managers judged more capable during 
the selection process tended to receive the more challenging job assign- 
ments. The correlations between effectiveness ratings and both the success 
index (r — .33) and the performance index (r — .29) were significant at the 
-05 level, suggesting that the young managers judged more capable tended 
to be better managers four years later. With the predictions of the assess- 
ment staff (effectiveness ratings) held constant, the resulting partial correla- 
tion between job challenge during the first year and the success index (r = _ 
.40) and the performance index (r = .37) were both significant at the .01 
level. The major hypothesis is thus confirmed, with the first-year job 
challenge being significantly associated with later judgment: of success and 
job performance, quite aside from any tendency for the judgments of job 
challenge to be biased by the effectiveness of the manager doing the 
particular job and for the more effective managers to be originally given 
the most challenging jobs. 

Department of Psychology 
University of Cape Town 
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RISKY-SHIFT IN A REAL VS. ROLE-PLAYED 
SITUATION*! 


Bar-Ilan University and Tel-Aviv University 
YoEL YINON, VARDA SHOHAM, AND TIRTZA LEWIS 


Most studies of the risky shift deal with hypothetical, uninvolving risk 
alternatives. Two recent field experiments? failed to obtain the shift pre- 
sumably because of the investigators’ usage of choice decisions which are 
different from those utilized in the laboratory. The present study compared 
the reactions of Ss facing a real-life problem to those of Ss who are 
"role-playing" the same problem. 

Twenty-eight seniors were Ss in the real-life situation, and 22 freshmen 
role-played the same situation. All 50 Ss were Israeli psychology majors of 
both sexes. 

Es took advantage of a situation in which the senior class in the psychol- 
ogy department wanted to cancel an examination. One of their repre- 
sentatives (E), after “negotiating” with the instructors, told Ss that there 
would be a pass/fail exam. Ss could choose to be graded by being tested on 
the (a) lecture materials only, with “pass” grade of 85%, or (b) lecture 
materials and half of the bibliography with “pass” grade of 70%, or (c) 
lecture materials and the entire bibliography with “pass” grade of 55%. 
Each 5 wrote down his choice. Immediately after that, a confederate 
messenger told Ss that the head of the department rejected the idea and 
wanted the group to choose for the entire class one of the above three 
Possibilities. There was a group discussion for 10 minutes, with no consen- 
Sus, Consequently, E suggested that the representatives would try to con- 
vince the chairman to accept the original method, and therefore asked Ss to 
indicate again their individual choices. E collected the written choices and 
debriefed Ss. A week later, Ss answered a questionnaire checking the 
rankings of the risk involved in the above three alternatives. 
—— 
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Ss in the role-playing condition received a scenario in which the real 
situation faced by the senior class was described. Ss were required to 
role-play by (a) choosing one of the grading methods, (b) having a 
10-minute group discussion, (c) making a final individual decision about 
the grading method, (d) ranking the riskiness of the three alternatives. 

The proportion of Ss who shifted toward a more risky decision after 
participating in the group discussion in the real situation was negligible 
(4%), while the same proportion for the role-playing situation was much 
larger (31%), p < .0005, taking into account only Ss who could shift 
toward risk. (There were 24 and 19 eligible Ss in the real and role-playing 
situations, respectively.) 

The distribution of the initial decisions made by Ss was dependent upon 
the nature of the situation (x? = 8.14, df = 2, р < .02). While in the real 
situation most of the Ss (64%) chose the low risk alternative, the moderate 
risk alternative was chosen by most of the Ss (59%) in the role-playing 
situation. This finding indicates that the lack of risky-shift among Ss in the 
real situation is not a result of a “ceiling effect” stemming from the initial 
distribution of the individual decisions before the group discussion. It was 
also found that there was no relationship between the grade point average | 
of the student and his initial choice-decision before the group discussion. 

The results of this study show that the risky-shift phenomenon is very 
much dependent upon the degree to which Ss perceive the situation in 
which they are required to make decisions as being a realistic one. The 
results so far suggest that a generalization of the choice-shift findings from 
the laboratory to realistic situations is premature; however, it cannot be 
concluded as yet, that a risky shift never occurs in real-life situations. It 
should be noticed that all the three field experiments mentioned dealt with 
decision choices related to grades and examination-taking. 
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A NOTE ON THE RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF THE 
MARLOWE-CROWNE SCALE OF SOCIAL 
DESIRABILITY*! 


Indiana University Northwest 


LENA A. NORDHOLM 


In several studies of conformity, measures of the subjects' need for social 
approval have been significantly related to conformity behavior. These 
results have been used as evidence for the validity of the Marlowe-Crowne 
scale of social desirability. The present note reports some results to the 
contrary. 

Prior to taking part in an extensive factorial study of conformity be- 
havior, 78 male and 85 female college students filled out the Marlowe- 
Crowne scale along with demographic information. The conformity exper- 
iment was disguised as a study of learning, in which the Ss were first 
trained to make a response, and then ostensibly tested on their learning. 
During the testing phase they were subjected to social pressure by use of a 
Crutchfield apparatus. All Ss were instructed to answer last, and led to 
believe that they would see the responses of the others, while in fact the E 
was manipulating those responses. The dependent variable was the 
number of times the S went along with the erroneous majority. 

The obtained scores on the Marlowe-Crowne scale displayed a range of 2 
to 31, with a mean of 14.38 and a standard deviation of 5.40. The 
reliability coefficient for the scale was computed on an odd-even split of the 
items, and adjusted with the Spearman-Brown formula. The adjusted 
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coefficient was .73, which is slightly lower than the coefficient of .88 
previously reported.? 

The conformity scores, representing the total range of O to 12, were 
correlated with the Marlowe-Crowne scores, and a coefficient of —.09 was 
obtained. This coefficient is not significantly different from zero, and 
indicates that no relationship existed between the conformity scores and the 
Marlowe-Crowne scores, a surprising finding in view of the claims for the 
scale's validity. This result is in direct contrast with those previously 
reported. The argument can be raised that perhaps the present conformity 
experiment was not valid. However, this objection must be rejected on 
grounds that the well established effect of stimulus ambiguity on confor- 
mity behavior was replicated in the experiment. 
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IMMEDIACY AND NONIMMEDIACY: FACTORS IN 
COMMUNICATING INTERPERSONAL 
ATTRACTION* 


Department of Psychology, Temple University 
SUSAN ANTHONY 


Research in interpersonal attraction has generally been concerned with 
why people like the people they like rather than with how they communicate 
liking. One method of communicating liking may involve Immediate (1) 
expressions, linked with “psychological closeness,” as opposed to Nonim- 
mediate (N-I) expressions, linked with “psychological distance.” +? 

This study investigated how the observers rate the attraction of an indi- 
vidual (A) for, liking of, and desire for continued interaction with another 
person (B) when A used I or N-I expressions in his descriptions of B. It was 
hypothesized that when a person was described with I expressions, subjects 
would rate another's liking for, attraction to, and desire for continued interac- 
tion with that person as greater than when N-I expressions were used. 
Same-sexed friendships and romantic relationships were employed. 

Subjects, 167 high school seniors, read a description of one of the three 
possible friendships. They then read a fictitious conversation between one 
member of each friendship pair (A) and another individual, in which B was 
discussed. Some of the friends (B) were discussed with nine I expressions, 
while others (B) were discussed with nine identical and equivalent N-I 
expressions. A series of 10-point rating scales measuring liking, attraction, 
and desire for continued interaction of A and B and a believability check 
followed. Manipulation checks insuring that subjects had correctly read the 
material were included. 

The ratings of liking, attraction, 
believability were analyzed by 2 X2 X3 n J 
Subject x Expression x Relationship). For the liking ratings, 
main effect for Expression was significant (F — 28.5, df — 1/155, р < .001). 
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The use of I expressions resulted in subjects attributing significantly greater 
liking for B on the part of A. For the ratings of desired-continued- 
interaction, the ANOV yielded significant main effects for Expression 
(Е = 18.9, df = 1/155, р < .001). Subjects judged that there was a greater 
desire for a continued interaction with B on the part of A with the use of I 
expressions. The ratings of B’s attractiveness yielded a significant main 
effect for Expression (F = 4.8, df = 1/155, р < .02). Believability ratings 
indicated that subjects judged the materials as believable regardless of the 
type friendship or the type of expressions employed. Subjects rated A's 
attraction for B as greater for N-I expressions than for I expressions, 
Results offer support for the hypothesis that when an individual uses I 
expressions in conversation about another, he conveys greater liking for 
and a greater desire for continued interaction with that person to observers 
of the conversation than when N-I expressions were used. However, 
greater attraction was conveyed with the use of the N-I statements, This 
may have been due to subjects! confusion as to what is meant by the word 
attraction; physical or psychological. It could also be due to the fact that 
many N-I expressions concentrate on parts of the person-as-object rather 
than on the whole person, thus inflating measures of attraction. In conclu- 
sion, observers do make differential attributions of interpersonal attraction 
on the basis of I and N-I expressions in a conversation. 
Department of Psychology 
Temple University 
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OBVIOUSNESS OF TWO MF TESTS; A REPLICATION 
AND EXTENSION* 


Indiana University-Purdue University at Indianapolis 


ROBERT B. LELIEUVRE AND DONALD WISE 


Bieliauskas, Miranda, and Lansky! demonstrated the relative degrees of 
obviousness in two tests of masculinity-femininity (MF): Gough's? Brief 
Fe Scale, an inventory that assesses manifest sex-role, and Franck’s* 
Drawing Completion Test, a projective measure that assesses latent 
sex-role. Specifically, for the Fe Scale, both males and females were able to 
produce opposite-sex scores when instructed to do so. For the DCT, males 
were able to produce feminine scores; females, however, were unable to 
produce masculine scores. Two factors mitigate the impact of these 
findings: (a) the sample was selected from two noncoeducational, 
church-affiliated universities; and (b) the study was completed before the 
widespread acceptance of the notion of "women's liberation." The present 
study attempted to correct these limitations. 

The Ss in the present study were 90 males and 90 females enrolled in 
psychology courses at a nonsectarian, urban, midwestern university, All Ss 
participated to satisfy a course requirement. Using a booklet containing the 
two tests, Ss were instructed to complete the tests under one of three 
instructional sets; standard, same-sex, or opposite-sex. The resultant scores 
were ana i ts. 
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standard instructions was significantly more masculine (p < -001) than the 
mean of 40.50 under opposite-sex instructions. For females, the mean of 
36.36 under standard instructions was significantly more feminine 
(p < .001) than the mean of 25.10 under opposite-sex instructions. Addi- 
tionally, males under opposite-sex instructions produced more "stereo- 
typed" scores (6 < .01) than were produced by Ss of the appropriate sex 
under standard instructions. Females under opposite-sex instructions were 
unable to do so. For the DCT, the mean of 32.60 for males under opposite- 
sex instructions was significantly more feminine (р < .001) than the mean 
of 24.50 under standard instructions. The means for females in the two 
conditions were not significantly different from each other. 

The present authors concur with Bieliauskas e/ al. The Fe Scale is 
obvious to college men and women. They can produce typical male and 
female scores on demand. Perhaps the Fe Scale does not reflect psychologi- 
cal MF so much as the Ss’ awareness of socially defined and of socially 
desirable stereotypes. The question of the DCT's obviousness remains un- 
decided, since college men could produce scores typical of college women, 
but women could not produce scores typical of men. 

Several implications require re-examination. If the DCT is a test of latent 
MF, then, research results^ to the contrary, the samples of college men so 
far tested seem to be more sensitive to women than the samples of college 
women are to men. Perhaps men unconsciously empathize better than 


women with the expectations and the unconscious characteristics of the 
opposite sex. 


Kennebec Valley Mental Health Center 
North Street 


Waterville, Maine 04901 


a 5t wn, D. С. Sex-role development in a changing culture. Psychol. Bull., 1958, 5% 
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THE LACK OF CONGRUENCE BETWEEN SELF-CONCEPT AND 
PUBLIC IMAGE* 


University of Cape Town, South Africa 


CHRISTOPHER ORPEN AND RAYMOND BUSH 


Personality traits are usually measured by self-ratings or by the judg- 
ments of significant others. However, less attention has been paid to the 
precise discrepancies that may exist between these two measures of the 
same traits.! The present study was concerned with the interrelationships 
between an individual's self-ratings (self-image), the combined ratings he 
receives from significant others (public image), and his judgment of these 
combined ratings (perceived image), with respect to two socially significant 
traits, Sociability and Responsibility. 

The Ss were 14 white, middle-class schoolboys (average age, 16.8 years), 
who had been in the same small class for two years and thus knew each 
other pretty well. Ss were required to indicate, on a six-point graphic 
tating scale (RS), the extent to which they and every other member of the 
class possessed the traits of sociability and responsibility. They also indi- 
cated how they felt the rest of the class would rate them on these two traits. 
Finally, they completed the Sociability and Responsibility subscales of the 
California Psychological Inventory? (CPI) for themselves and how they felt 
the rest of the class would rate them on the items. The Ss self-assessments 
on the RS and CPI were the measures of self-image; their predictions of 
how the others would rate them on the RS and CPI were the measures of 
Predicted image, while the mean rating they received from the 13 other 
class members on the RS was the measure of public image. — 

As regards the trait of Responsibility, correlation between self-image and 
Predicted image, as measured by the CPI (r = 75, p < 01) was 
Significantly higher (p < .01) than that between self-image and public 
image (у = .32, p > .05) and between predicted image and public image (r 
Era + 
,' Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on March 1, 1973. 


Copyright, 1974, by Thi al Press. 
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= .09, p > .05); the correlation between self-image and predicted imag 
measured by the RS, (r = .64, р < .01) was also significantly higher (p 
.01) than that between self-image and public image (r = .01, p > .05) 
between predicted image and public image (r = .27, p > .05). 

As regards the trait of Sociability, the correlation between self-image 
predicted image, as measured by the CPI (r = .80, р < .01) was a 
significantly higher (p < .01) than that between self-image and pub 
image (r = .05, p > .05) and between predicted image and public im 
(r = .05, p > .05); only the correlation between self-image and predicte 
image, as measured by the RS (7 = .49, р > .05), was not significanth 
higher (û > .05) than that between self-image and public image (r = .51,, 
> .05) and between predicted image and public image (r = .24, р > .05); 

Three of the four correlations between self-image and predicted imag 
were significant at the .01 level, whereas none of the correlations betwe 
public image and predicted image was significant at the .05 level and 
one of the four correlations between public image and self-image 
significant at this level. Except for the RS measure of Sociability, 
predicted image is closer to the self-image than to the public image in 
case. The insignificant correlations between public image and predictei 
image show that, for these subjects and traits at least, individuals do n 
have an accurate notion of how they are seen by others. The posi 
correlations between self-image and predicted image show that they belies 
others see them as they see themselves. 


Department of Psychology 


University of Cape Town 
Rondebosch, South Africa 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE UNIQUENESS 
OF A GIVEN NAME AND PERSONALITY* 


Department of Psychology, Muskingum College 
WILLIAM B. SCHONBERG AND D. MICHAEL MURPHY 


Earlier studies have implied that popularity or social attractiveness may 
be directly related to more frequently encountered names than infrequent 
ones,! and that names lead to expectations which may affect our percep- 
tions of the bearer. In lieu of this, might not reactions to one’s name have 
some affect on certain personality variables of the bearer of that name? The 
following study was designed to determine whether or not personality 
differences as measured by the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule exist 
between people with common first names and those with uncommon first 
names. 

The sample for this study consisted of students from a small, private 
college. The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule was administered to 
the subjects, and a facesheet was provided which in part requested the 
subject’s name, and the name by which he was generally known. a 
subject was known by a name other than his given name, he was elimi- 
nated from the sample. Common and uncommon first names were deter- 
mined in the following manner. All names in the same college population 
(1268) were collected and ordered in a frequency distribution from the 
highest occurring name to the lowest occurring name. Arbitrarily, those 
names falling within the upper third of the distribution were designated as 


e in the lower third were said to be uncommon. 


common names, while thos 
groups were selected for 


Those names that were in either of those two 
study. In all, there were 27 high frequency and 30 low frequency male 
names. For females, the sample consisted of 30 high frequency and 50 low 
frequency names. Scores for each of those individuals were obtained on all 


of the 15 EPPS variables and statistically compared. 
While there were no significant differences within the female groups, 


Provincetown, Massachusetts, on March 8, 
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males with high frequency names scored higher on the abasement 
than males with low frequency names (p < .01). Surprisingly, it 

with common names who indicated more guilt, inferiority, and t 
than those with uncommon names. Perhaps this is so because thos 
latter group maintain a feeling of uniqueness apart from the gene! 
lation, since their name stands out. Fi urthermore, it has been dem 
that unusual names may be learned faster than common names,} а 
too may provide bearers of such names with a feeling of super 


Apparently, however, such a tendency may have been present о! 
males and not females. 


Department of Psychology 
Muskingum College 
New Concord, Ohio 43762 


* Bruning, J. L. The effects of connotative meaning on the learning of names.. 
Psychol., 1972, 86, 105-110. | 


CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under ihis heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or 
less, would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, 
hopefully move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise 
of transcending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details con- 
cerning the results can be obtained by communicating directly with the 
investigator or, when indicated, by requesting supplementary material from 
Microfiche Publications. 
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AN INSTRUMENT TO MEASURE NORMATIVE DISSENSUS 
BETWEEN YOUTH AND ADULTS* 


State University of New York at Cortland and Oklahoma State University 


STUART Н. TRAUB AND RICHARD A, DODDER 


Much recent literature pertaining to intergenerational conflict between 
youth and adults in the United States fails to delineate between accepted 
American values and corresponding conduct norms. In an attempt to shed 
light on this distinction and to test various linkages of a theoretical model 
pertaining to normative dissensus between youth and adults, we have 
developed an instrument which operationally discriminates between di- 
vergent types of normative patterns predominately accepted and utilized 
for value actualization by youth and adults, A Value Scale, an Established 
Normative Pattern Scale, and an Emergent Normative Pattern Scale were 
subsequently tested, and the results indicate à high degree of internal 
consistency (i.e., reliability) among items for each scale.' ' | 

The development of these scales is based on a theoretical orientation 
Which views behavioral dissimilarity between youth and adults as a result 
of the acceptance and utilization of divergent conduct norms rather than 
value discontinuity. Thus, in employing divergent means in attempting to 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on February 9, 1975, 
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actualize similarly accepted values, normative dissensus would then ap 
as a primary factor related to a “generation gap” between youth and 
behavioral patterns. 

It subjectively appears then that at least two prevailing and disti | 
able normative systems are discernible, one which we label Establi 
and the other Emergent. Established normative patterns are c 
tualized as employing a primarily structured means-end scheme; 
patterns, for the most part, appear to be based upon historical precedi 
Having served as accepted means to actualize values, Established nor 
tive patterns are subsequently defined as acceptable in the present 
future.? Thus, Established normative patterns appear to be situation 
rigid in that one is provided with prescribed situational directives 
chored in the past, which pertain to value actualization in the present 
future. 

On the other hand, Emergent normative patterns are conceptualize 
employing a primarily unstructured means-end scheme in that they 
appear to be based predominantly upon historical precedent; nor do f 
appear to be primarily future oriented. Rather, they appear to be pr 
minantly based upon present definitions of situations and experiences. 
oriented to a “here-and-now” existence.? Emergent normative patti 
appear then to be normative guidelines which specify that behavil 
patterns are dependent upon their meaningfulness to individuals in te 
of being situationally relevant and applicable for value actualization. T 
Emergent normative patterns appear to be more fluid than Establis 
normative patterns in terms of being situationally derived rather t 
situationally prescribed. In addition, youth and adults are viewed à 
cepting predominantly one or the other normative system on the basi 
differential interaction patterns; i.e., youth accept predominantly 


Emergent normative System, and adults accept predominantly the 
lished normative system. 


Department of Sociology 


The State University of New York 
Cortland, New York 13045 


Department of Sociology 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 


* Example: “In their actions, people should attempt to stay within the boundaries of 
rules (Individualism).” 


* Example: “People should think and act freely, without worrying about breaking 
rules (Individualism)." 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF MALES INDICTED AND ik 
CONVICTED OF HOMICIDE*! 


Central Louisiana State Hospital 


Tuomas E. DEIKER 


Lj 


L ' 


$ 

Although efforts to describe or predict homicidal behavior on the basis of 
psychological measures have met with a persistent lack of success, stable 
demographic trends in age, sex, race, and education have been repeatedly 
shown to characterize murderers.?? The purpose of the present study was 
to update these earlier reports and to investigate the possible effect of such 
variables on conviction rates in capital offenses. 

Subjects of the present study were the 303 males indicted for a capital 
offense in Massachusetts during a five-year period from 1965 through 1969. 
General demographic characteristics for this population were compared 
with 1960 U.S. Census figures for males in the state, Mean age for the 
indicted murderers was 29.1 years (SD = 10.9), This was significantly less 
than the state mean of 34.6 years (t = 8.80, p < .001). The average 
educational level of the group was 9.7 years (SD = 2.9), which was also 
significantly less than the census figure of 10.4 years for males over 14 years 
of age (£ = 4.18, p < .001). In marital status the group was overrepresented 
for single (46.6% vs. 25.2%, X? = 28.9, p < .001) and divorced or 
separated individuals (15.5% vs. 3.3%, X? = 24.1, р < .001) as compared 
with Massachusetts males over 14, and underrepresented for married men 
(26.5% vs. 62.9%, x? = 77.7, р < .001). Negroes were indicted for 
murder at a rate over 12 X their population percentages (25.596 vs. 2.1%, 
X? = 67.1, р < .001). Since religion was not recorded in the census, the 


group was compared with a survey of 164 adults over 18 years of age in 


New England.‘ Religious preferences of the group were similar to Marty et 
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al.’s sample except for underrepresentation of the Jewish religion (.3% ws, 
3.0%, x? = 5.0, p < .05). 

Of the 197 individuals in the sample who had completed trial, 64% were 
convicted of a capital offense. The acquitted and convicted groups did not 
differ significantly in age, race, marital status, or religion. The only charac- 
teristic which did differ for the two groups was education, with those 
convicted having less education on the average (X = 9.7 years) than those 
found not guilty (X = 10.6 years) ( = 2.20, р < .05). The absence of a 
significantly higher conviction rate for Negroes in this sample (67% vs, 
64%, x? = .14, p > .50) differs from earlier reports? and may reflect recent 
closer approximations to legal equity by race, at least in this state. A 
similar and thus far untested assumption about intelligence was also not 
supported for this sample. Comparison of a subgroup of 171 men with both 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale scores and trial results revealed no 
significant difference in overall intelligence between those acquitted (X = 
99.2) and those found guilty (X = 97.1), = .97, р> .20. 


Central Louisiana State Hospital 
Pineville, Louisiana 71360 
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COMPARING DIMENSIONAL CATEGORIZATION IN NATURAL 
AND ARTIFICIAL CONTEXTS: A DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY 
AMONG THE ZINACANTECOS OF MEXICO*! 


Harvard University 


PATRICIA MARKS GREENFIELD 


SUMMARY 


This study of cognitive processes among the Zinacantecos of Southern 
Mexico focused on the role of familiarity and cultural relevance in the 
development of categorization behavior. The major findings were as fol- 
lows: 


1. The ability to use verbal concepts in sorting and resorting an array of 
objects developed with age in both schooled and unschooled Zinacantecos. 

2. No aspect of sorting behavior showed a positive effect of familiarity 
of object domain. On the contrary, grouping and regrouping familiar 
objects (flowers) by color sometimes was done more poorly than grouping 
and regrouping unfamiliar objects (rods) because of the irrelevance of the 
color dimension to flower bouquets in the context of Zinacanteco culture. 
Flower sellers, moreover, did not sort flowers better than other subjects. 

3. Although the species dimension is relevant to categorizing the cultur- 
ally familiar flowers, its use as a basis for grouping developed after all 


other dimensions used in the experiment— color, length, and 


setts, on September 4, 1973, 


Р P YA i sach 
* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massari for cross-cultural research. 
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circumference—probably because of its multidimensional perceptu 
ities. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In cross-cultural research on cognition, there has been a great 
interest recently in the effect of familiar or culturally relevant mat 
performance in categorization tasks. This interest reflects the pro 
that the complex category system possessed by every culture for 
the world should be manifest in the categorization behavior of ini 
The argument continues that these conceptual skilis may fail to 
themselves in an experimental situation because of being asse 
culturally inappropriate materials. While a number of studies 
both familiar and unfamiliar materials in testing various aspects 
formation and use (3, 6, 7, 8, 10), none has held other features 
constant while varying familiarity. 

Irwin and McLaughlin’s (7) excellent study among the Mano. 
has come the closest to fulfilling this criterion. They compared t 
of school children (mean ages 12 and 15.5) with a group of illiter: 
in sorting two sets of stimuli: cards and bowls of rice. The cards 
two-dimensional geometric figures varying according to number, со 
shape. The bowls of rice varied according to size, type of 
cleanliness of rice. The major finding was that whereas illiterat 
could not shift from one basis of classifying the cards to another, thi 
do so with the bowls of rice. The two literate groups carrie 
reclassification tasks equally well with both sets of materia 
experiment, familiarity of objects is confounded with familiarity 
of representation. Thus, it is impossible to determine how mU 
poorer resorting performance of the illiterate adults, using 
geometric figures, stems from the unfamiliarity of abstract 
shapes and how much stems from the unfamiliarity of two- 
representation. Surely a major effect of schooling would be to 
latter skill. Our study among the Zinacantecos of Southern M: 
from Irwin and McLaughlin’s in the use of three-dimensional 
both the familiar and unfamiliar sets of stimuli. 

Putting familiarity of mode of representation aside, we mus! 
four other types of familiarity or cultural relevance for the р 
experiment: 
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Type 1. Objects may be familiar or foreign, apart from how they are 
categorized. 

Type 2. Features are culturally familiar if their labels follow linguistic 
usage. 

Type 3. A dimension is familiar when a category label is used to 
exclude objects differing in terms of a single linguistically marked featural 
contrast. 

Type 4. An object-dimension relationship is culturally relevant if the 
dimension actually functions to categorize these particular objects in that 
particular culture. 

Object familiarity can vary independently of features and dimensions. In 
our experiment, we held familiarity of features and dimensions constant 
while varying the familiarity of the object domain to be categorized. Irwin 
and Mclaughlin (7) failed to do so in their experiment. In addition to the 
fact that there was no real correspondence between the variable attributes 
of the cards and those of the rice, each variable attribute of the rice was 
really a bundle of at least two correlated features. For example size of bowl 
was correlated with amount of rice. Thus, the grosser differences in the 
rice stimuli may have contributed to the better performance of the illiter- 
ates. 

The fourth type of cultural familiarity—the relevance of attributes for a 
particular set of objects—presupposes familiarity of objects, features, and 
dimensions. Given familiar objects, features, and dimensions, a featural 
dimension can have greater or lesser functional significance for a particular 
domain of objects. In our study, we compared the categorization of a given 
set of familiar materials, using featural dimensions varying in their func- 
tional relevance for this particular domain. (In the Irwin and McLaughlin 
study the effect of this type of familiarity could not be separated out from 
the effect of the materials.) Thus, the task became one of successively 
recategorizing the same set of stimuli according to different featural dimen- 
sions. 

Miyamoto (9) carried out a concept formation study in Zinacantan. He 
used a procedure in which boys from eight to 16 years of age were given 
objects one at a time and were asked to name similarities as successive 
culturally familiar objects were added to the group. Because this task 
requires the formulation of the grouping criterion or intensive definition, it 
is a purely inductive task. Older Zinacantecos were less willing to seek 
culturally irrelevant concepts. One manifestation of this resistance was 
the decrease in size of object groupings with increasing age. They were 
more concerned with important differences than unimportant similarities. 
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Miyamoto points out that one problem may have been that for the 
Zinacantecos, as for most people in most cultures, a question means that 
the asker needs some information the person being asked is likely to have, 
In an experiment the opposite is true: the interlocuter already has the 
information, and the true purpose of the question is to assess the mental 
functioning of the person being questioned. 

Miyamoto did not study recategorization. But clearly, recategorizing the 
same stimuli under different criteria would fall under the rubric of an 
arbitrary task, required of the child in order to display his mental processes 
rather than in order to satisfy some real informational need of the experi- 
menter. Recategorization of the same array demands stimulus grouping 
that ignores a difference upon which an earlier categorization was based. If 
a grouping is useful, moreover, why undo it and form another? In the light 
of these considerations and Miyamoto's results, one would not exped 
recategorization to develop with age in Zinacantan. [A number of studies 
have found recategorization performance to be relatively poor in the ab- 
sence of Western influences like formal schooling (3, 4, 6, 8, 12). But if 
the difference Miyamoto observed was caused by the cultural definition of 
the situation rather than by a general difference in competence, then one 
might expect that explicit redefinition of the experimental situation could 
alter behavioral development: children would show an increasing ability 
with age to ignore observed differences in making new similarity group- 
ings, thus improving in their ability to deal with an arbitrary 
reclassification task. A deductive task provides this type of explicit struč 
ture, for the experimenter gives the intensive definition of each concept t0 
be applied by the child. ] 

Studies of classificatory behavior which deal exclusively with deductive 
processes are rare. Generally concept experiments are set up 50 that the 
ability of the subject to induce a general principle from exemplars Pre 
sented by an experimenter is basic to any deductive application of princi 
ples to new examples (concept attainment tasks). Sometimes the stimulus 
materials are such that the subject has a choice of alternative inductive 
generalizations which are suitable to the stimulus conditions (concept for- 
mation or sorting tasks). The deductive aspect of such concept formation 
experiments actually amounts to knowing how to apply a concep 
definition, which may or may not be verbalized as some sort of label. This 


2 Price-Williams (11) found that illiterate Tiv subjects could switch from one clase 
base to another, but because of the structure of the materials and task, they may ha 
without violating earlier groupings, as Fjellman (3) points out. 
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“ js the extensive aspect of concept knowledge: being able to make the 
distinction between exemplars and nonexemplars. This selection process is 
at the heart of the comprehension side of language and therefore deserves 
study as a phenomenon in itself without the added complication of induc- 
tive processes. Thus a deductive or verbal comprehension task seemed an 
appropriate vehicle for studying the effects of naturally occurring categori- 
cal grouping on categorization skills in general. 

The experiment to be described was designed to answer three main 
questions: 

1. Will recategorization performance develop with age if explicit concep- 
tual definition (that is, a deductive task) counteracts the culturally given 
interpretation of the problem? 

2. Will the cultural familiarity of the object domain affect categorization 
and recategorization performance if all other factors are held constant? 

- 3. Will the cultural relevance of a featural dimension for a familiar 
domain aífect categorization or recategorization in that domain? 


B. METHOD 
1. Ethnographic Background and Experimental Rationale 
t 


The participants in the experiment were Zinacantecos, members of a 
Mayan group dwelling in the highlands of Chiapas, Mexico, near the 
Guatamalan border. The Zinacantecos are ethnically distinct from other 
Mexicans; they speak their own language, Tzotzil, and take pride in 
traditional behavior. [A detailed ethnographic description of Zinacantan is 
provided by Vogt (13).] 

Since a categorization skill in which cultural differences often appear is 
the ability to shift from one attribute base to another in categorizing a 
single set of objects, this skill was compared in two domains, one familiar, 
one alien to Zinacanteco culture. The familiar domain was flowers, the 
unfamiliar domain was wooden rods, Each domain was represented by an 
array varying in three attributes; color, species, and length for the flowers; 
color, circumference, and length for the rods. 

Even within Zinacantan, however, not everyone has the same degree of 
experience in grouping flowers. Some children sell flowers on the highway 
that runs by the edge of the village or paraje. ^ major aspect of this work 
is arranging flowers in bunches and tying them up. Thus, not only flowers 
themselves but the operation of grouping them has functional significance 


in Zinacantan. If such grouping experience is relevant to the development 
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of categorization skills, then flower sellers ought to classify better than 
non-flower-sellers, at least within this domain. This notion could be tested | 
by comparing flower sellers’ performance with that of other children in the 
present experiment. 


2. Procedure and Tasks 


The experimental context was unfamiliar in the Zinacanteco culture, 
Though some of the boys probably participated in noto’s (9) concept 
formation experiment in 1968, the summer before ours, experiments are 
not a normal part of Zinacanteco life. We called ours “playing” and said 
we were trying to tell how well different children “played.” 

The experiment was conducted by C. Childs in fluent Tzotzil while 
Greenfield recorded the children’s responses. Our procedure was developed 
and pretested in collaboration with Xun Pavlu, our Zinacanteco assistant, 
Although we dressed as Zinacantecos, we were still probably somewhat 
strange to our subjects. In terms of experimental dcsign, however, the 
identity and cultural distance of the experimenters was roughly a constant 
factor for every group. It would, therefore, not affect group differences. 

The first task involved sorting and resorting a set of eight flowers 
varying along three bipolar dimensions: color, length, and species. The 
total array is presented in Figure 1. It can be seen that every combination | 
of attribute values appears once in the array and that sorting along any 
single dimension splits the total array into two groups of four. 

Similarly, the second task involved sorting and resorting a set of eight 
wooden rods, also varying along three bipolar dimensions: color, length, 
and circumference (Figure 1). Thus, two out of the three dimensions—colot 
and length—were the same in both arrays. But the species dimension of the 
flowers was replaced by the circumference dimension of rods. [The rod task 
was a modification of Nixon’s reclassification test, described by d€ Lacey 
(2).] Each child was asked to sort each array three different ways: For 
example, the experiment could start with the child being asked to sort t e 
flowers by color: “There are two ties. Tie the red ones into a bouquet with 
the tie here” (pointing to one tie). “Tie the white ones into a bouquet w! А 
the бе here” (pointing to the other tie). Next he ог she would be asked Шш 
similar way to sort by species (gladiolus and carnation ог gladiolus а 
dahlia, depending on what was available that day). Last the child wo? 
be asked to sort by length (long and short). 


FIGURE 1 
STIMULUS ARRAYS 
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The rod sorting part began this way” “There are two clases | 
dark ones in the glass here" (pointing to one glass) “Put the 
the glass here” (pointing to the other glass). Similarly (he same i 
be asked to sort the rods by circumference (fat and (hin) and kast By 
(long and short). The attributes were presented to (ferent € М 
different orders. The three orders constituted a Laun square 


Circumference, Length, Color 
Length, Color, Circumference 
Тһе same order was used for both flowers and rods (or a given cM 
rod circumference replacing flower species) 


3, Experimental Design 
in the study were constituted into groups ai 
work (whether or not they sold 
group contained 12 unschooled four 
into girls and boys. Members of (Aisig 
flowers. The middle age group © [ 
and 10-year-olds, also evenly divided че 

about flower selling was obtained for 11 ой d 

them (three girls, two boys) were flower sellers The беи 


HHH 
| 


1 
£ 


contained 12 unschooled adolescents between 11 and i1, half wert ' 
half male. Seven out of this group sold flowers, four female, L. 
There were also six school boys in this adolescent age range 

for whom flower selling information was obtained. four 

sellers, All the male Gower sellers in the oldest age range, 

and unschooled, mentioned that they were no longe! 

was not the case for the oldest female flower sellers School gilt 
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(one out of 12 subjects) and oldest unschooled groups (two out of 12 
subjects). (Note from Table 1 that no errors of any kind occurred among 
the adolescent school group.) Shifting our attention from nonsystematic to 
systematic errors, we find several major types. One was an attempt to 
create groups sharing more than one attribute. Operationally this revealed 
itself on the first sort in the formation of a group of two (e.g., the two red 
carnations) and a group of the remaining six flowers (because only two 
groupings were allowed). On later sorts, this strategy was manifest in the 
same way, but one of the two attributes would be taken from an earlier 
sort: if the above example of two red carnations were used to illustrate this 
way of proceeding, the child would have correctly sorted by color on the 
preceding trial and would now be responding to a request to sort by) 
species. This strategy used on resorts could also be considered resistance to | 
violating earlier groupings to make new ones. Six children out of the 12] 
youngest used one or the other of these two strategies. Only two children in 
the next age group and none in the oldest made this type of error. Thus the 
ability to base groupings on but a single attribute and to make a complete | 
switch from one type of attribute to another develops with age. Another 
major error strategy relates to a more complete failure to switch from one 
attribute dimension to another. Here the child perseverates a dimension | 
from an earlier trial. Nine out of 12 of the four- and five-year-olds manifest 
this error strategy at least once (It is probably clear that a single child can 
make more than one type of error and that the error categories are not 
mutually exclusive). This number drops to five out of 12 among the eight- 
through 10-year-olds and to one out of 12 among the 13- through 
18-year-olds. Thus, an important skill underlying recategorization is th 
ability or willingness to decompose a grouping formed earlier, and our 
analysis of errors indicates that this is one of the last skills to develop. 
all the categorization skills studied in this experiment, the undoing | 
groupings probably has the least relevance to the demands of practica ү 
(although much relevance to Western science). Subdivision of existen 
groupings, a common error pattern as we have seen, also demands hierar 
chical structuring of a domain in terms of multiple dimensions, but A 
much more relevance to daily life. Nevertheless, by adolescence "e 
everyone (unschooled as well as schooled) could classify and reclassify bo 
flowers and sticks according to three different attributes. nm 
But familiar materials did not lead to more skillful performance y 
array of flowers. In fact, a significant difference in the reverse t 
appeared: 11 children in the two younger groups sorted and resorted T ү, 
better than flowers; only two sorted flowers better than rods Q3 
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two-tailed sign test). The experimental design was such that all children 
sorted flowers first. The reason for this quirk of formal design was to 
maximize classification performance by starting with a familiar task 
—making bouquets of flowers. For this reason we cannot tell from this 
result alone whether the effect is due to learning occurring during the 
experiment or to the perceptually clearer nature of the rods. As there was 
no feedback within the experiment, opportunities for learning ought to 
have been minimal. If, moreover, five minutes’ experience with the rods 
can counteract the effect of many years’ experience with the flowers, then 
the effect of this experience cannot be a very strong one. 

Additional results also cast doubt on the importance of learning as an 
explanation for the better performance with rods. In the first place, flower 
sellers did not perform significantly differently from non-flower-sellers with 
either set of materials. If familiar materials do not augment performance, 
the flower sellers’ experience with these materials ought not to do so either, 
just the result we have found. In the second place, the difference between 
ease of sorting flowers and rods is concentrated in certain attribute dimen- 
sions. This patterning, now to be described, cannot be explained by the 
general factor of learning occurring in the course of the experiment, for 
order of attribute dimensions was counterbalanced across subjects. 

Does the relevance of an attribute dimension to a particular domain 
affect ease of sorting? Species seemed the most functional or relevant 
attribute for sorting flowers. Observation of actual bouquets for sale in 
Nabenchavuk confirmed the impression that species was the primary basis 
of organization. Yet of the three attributes on which the experimental array 
of flowers differed, species was the last to appear in development (Table 2). 


TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY OF CORRECT USE OF VARIOUS ATTRIBUTES FOR CLASSIFYING AND 
RECLASSIFYING FLOWERS AND Rops IN GROUPS DIFFERING 
IN AGE OR SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 


Unschooled Schooled 
4- to 5- 8- to 10- 13- to 18- 13- to 18- 
year-olds year-olds year-olds year-olds 
Attribute (N = 12) N = 12) (N = 12) (N = 6) 
Flowers 
Color 9 12 6 
Length Н 8 m 6 
Species 0 8 11 6 
Rods 
Color 8 12 12 6 
Length 4 10 12 
Circumference 4 10 9 
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It was not used at all among four- to five-year-olds. Both color and 1 
were used significantly more often at this age level (p = .06, two-tailed 
test), Among the youngest children the relevance of species Р 
cannot overcome the fact that it is а complex multidimensional 
whereas color and length are unidimensional. If one wanted to argue 
length is equally relevant to making bouquets because of the design af iie 
experimental materials (see last paragraph in the Results section), it „м 
still be the case that species grouping develops later than color 
and that, in general, order of development of the various featural 
sions is not predicted by their relevance to the task of making b 
The four- and five-year-old group is both young and lacking ex 
with flowers, so it is hard to pinpoint the source of their difficulty wi 
species. But correct use of the species attribute jumps dramatically te. 
the other two attributes in the middle age group, the point at which 
selling first appears. If this were not an effect of specific experience 
flowers, one would expect skill with the other attributes to 
equally, But this does not happen, even though the use of color and 
in the middle age group. Thus, task relevance Mi 
а part once the requisite cognitive capacities Im 
Maturation is probably also a factor in the d LI 
„ for use of all attributes, not just species, Improves with agt 
by species develops last, sorting by color develops firi 
easiest basis for sorting (Table 2). Color is h 
circumference (rods only): nine children succeed in the of 
in the circumference sort (p = .002, one-tailed sign test). C9 
than length (rods and flowers together) seven children 
ceed better with color than length, while only two do better on length 
color (P = .09, one-tailed sign test). i 
Although, overall, it is easier to sort by color than by any otber 
dimension, flowers are harder to sort by color than are rods. Six 
(all in the two younger groups) correctly sorted the rods by color 
the flowers; the reverse never occurred in any group. The chance prem 
ity of this difference is .03, according to a two-tailed sign tat 9 
relevance of a featural dimension to particular domains seems to be 
ing here: color is the least relevant dimension for making flower 
this is not the case for rods. Hence, more children are able to us © 
sorting rods than flowers. But why is color less relevant to " 
species or length? Although naturally occurring Zinacantec® . 
seemed to respect species lines, length of stem is generally correlated 
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children had the greatest difficulty in sorting by species. The ability te меў 
by species developed last, even though species һа: great relevance te 
making flower bouquets (Type 4 familiarity). Furthermore, И was men 
difficult for the youngest children to sort flowers by species than te sat 
rods by any attribute, even though flowers are the more familiar obje 
(Type 1 familiarity). Thus, universal factors, whatever they may be, sem. 
to override the specific cultural environment in determining the develop 
mental sequence of conceptual capacities. 

The second source of difficulty with flowers was manifest when a subje 
was asked to make bouquets of uniform color. Because the dimension жй 
color is irrelevant to the task of forming bouquets, it is harder to arrange 
bouquets by color than to divide rods into containers on the same bais 
Here is a trace of the resistance to functionally irrelevant similarities found 
by Miyamoto (9). For the rods, in contrast, color із аз suitable а 
for grouping as any, as well as being the simplest from a strictly со йй" 
point of view, Thus, once the basic cognitive capacity to use & 
dimension in categorization has matured, the ease with which it is 
to a given domain does depend on the relevance of the dimension for 
particular domain. * 

While the familiar materials caused some difficulties in the you 
children, the oldest subjects, comparable to Irwin and McLaughlin's (fj 
group, performed almost perfectly with both sets of materials even — 
formal schooling. It is hard to know whether this difference in nml 
relates to the deductive nature of the task, the three-dimensional quality 
the stimuli, or the requirements of Zinacanteco culture. Пеја aM 
McLaughlin themselves provide evidence in favor of the first 
They found that Mano subjects who could verbalize the basis fer | 
grouping were more likely to succeed in shifting to another attribute basis 
for a later grouping. But in our concept application task the a 
always provided the verbal criterion. Thus, one can tentatively com 
that difficulty in switching from one classificatory base to 
unfamiliar materials lies much more in generating possible attributet 
plicable to the array than in switching per se. In any case our resulte 
that successive recategorization of culturally meaningless 
develop in the absence of literacy and schooling. 
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to more “modern” value orientations, as defined by the literature on mod- 
ernization? And to what extent has this change been due to the effects of 
differential exposure to modernization? The data to answer these questions 
and to test the more general hypothesis that lies behind them will be drawn 
from five samples of Palestinians. As Table 1 shows, these samples vary a 


TABLE 1 
EDUCATION AND MEDIA PARTICIPATION, BY SAMPLE (PERCENTAGES) 
Sample 
1 2 3 4 5 Total 
Variable (V=70) (У = 50) W=46) (N=11) (N= 38) (N =215) 

Education 

No education 77 62 4 0 0 40 

1 to 6 years 18 34 35 0 0 21 

7 to 12 years 4 4 50 9 0 13 

Higher Education 0 0 11 91 100 25 
Media participation 

Scores: 1 or less 73 48 9 0 0 37 

Scores: 2 to 8 26 50 54 64 16 38 

Scores: 9 or more 1 2 37 36 84 26 


i Note: Scores on the media participation index were calculated on the following bases: (a) 
istenin, isi i 


every day per week the respondent read the newspaper, up to a maximum of 7 points; (c) 
going to the cinema: never attends = 0 points; once a year or less = 1 point; 3 or 4 times a 
year — 2 points; once or twice a month — 3 points; and once a week or more = 4 points. 


great deal in their levels of education and media participation, two key 
indicators of an individual's exposure to modernization.? 

Sample 1, the most traditional sample in terms of these two variables, is 
composed of 70 peasants of bedouin origin.? Sample 2 is composed of 50 
Peasants of peasant origin. All 120 of these respondents are refugees who 
fled their land—located in what is now Israel—in 1948. All 120 now live in 
the village of Waqqas, on the east bank of the Jordan River. In contrast, 
Sample 3 is composed of 46 relatively modern farmers of peasant origin 
who Temained on their land—located in what is now Israel—in 1948. They 
live in the village of Dabburiyah, 25 kilometers northwest of Waqqas: 
Sample 4 is composed of the 11 teachers in the school of the United 


? On the importance of education, see Inkel i i 
бег و‎ les (5, p. 208). On the importance of media 
Lacum see Lerner (8, p. 520), Schramm and Ruggels (12, p. 630), and Rogers (11, рр. 
? These 70 peasants were semisettled nomads in Palestine. They are still recognized as 


wor of the Bashatwah and Bawati tribes, but all of them are now completely settled on 


Ua 
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Nations Relief and Works Agency (U.N.R.W.A.) in Waqqas. They are 
predominantly of middle class origin. Sample 5, the most modern sample 
in terms of education and media participation, is composed of 38 students 
at Bir Zeit College in the Israeli-occupied west bank of Jordan, 75 kilom- 
eters south oi Dabburiyah. They are predominantly of upper middle class 
and upper class -origin. 

All 215 respondents were asked six questions which were translated 
almost directly from Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck's interview schedule (7, 
pp. 80-90). These questions were on the problem areas of time orientation, 
man-nature orientation, and activity orientation. The time orientation 
questions were on philosophy of life (T3) and child training (T1). The 
man-nature orientation questions were on length of life (MN5) and live- 
stock dying (MN1). And the activity orientation questions were on ways of 
living (A3) and care of fields (A4). For the three Waqqas samples, all 
interviewing was done in Arabic by two trained and experienced Palestin- 
ian interviewers. For the Dabburiyah sample, all interviewing was done 
in Arabic by a trained Palestinian college student from the village. For the 
Bir Zeit sample, an English version of the questionnaire was administered 
With the assistance of two Palestinian teachers at the college. 

Since the samples are so different in terms of exposure to modernization, 
their resposes can be compared to measure the effects of such differential 
exposure on preferences in value orientations.* The "traditional" value 
orientations of Palestinians, for example, are described in the literature on 
Arab society as being toward the past (2, p. 159, 417; 4, p. 152ff; 9, pp. 
49-52; and 10, p. 296ff), subjugation-to-nature (2, p. 140, 156ff; 4, p. 185; 
and 9, pp. 44-46), and being rather than doing (10, pp. 281-285; and 9, p. 
32ff). To what extent have these "traditional" value orientations changed? 
And more "modern" value orientations, as defined in the literature on 
modernization (e.g., 6, pp. 30-34 and 13, pp. 364-365), include orientations 
toward the future, mastery-over-nature, and dong rather than being.5 So it 
is also possible to ask to what extent these "traditional" value orientations 
have changed to "modern" ones, and why. 


à * Ideally, such changes should be measured over time. This was the original research 
the Ens to reinterview the respondents in Waqqas, but Palestinian guerrilla operations after 

€ 1967 war made it impossible to return to Waqqas. The alternative, which was adopted, 
Ks to add samples of more modernized Palestinians for comparative purposes. 

4 Inkeles' questions include ones very similar to time orientation (AG 2), man-nature 
Orientation (CH 3, EF 3, E 4, EF 13, EF 14, and RE 11), and activity orientation (CO 8) 
questions. Kahl’s questions include ones very similar to time orientation (question 3), man- 

ature orientation (questions 1 and 6), and activity orientation (questions 5 and 16). 
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C. RESULTS 


Table 2 shows that this differential exposure to modernization does have 
significant effect on preferences in value orientations, as measured by 
gamma correlations and x? tests for significance, but perhaps not as much 
effect as might have been expected. On question T3, there is only a .06 
correlation between increased exposure to modernization and “modern” 
value orientations, although there is a .33 correlation (significant at the 
.001 level) between these two variables on question T1. On question MNS, 
there is a .36 correlation (significant at the .001 level) between increased 
exposure to modernization and “modern” value orientations, and there is a 
-22 correlation (significant at the .001 level) between these two variables on 
question MNI. But on question A3, there is only a .06 correlation between 
increased exposure to modernization and "modern" values, and there is 
even a —.16 correlation (significant at the .05 level) between these two 
variables on question A4. 


TABLE 2 
PREFERRED VALUE ORIENTATIONS, BY SAMPLE (PERCENTAGES) 


Sample 
4 1 2 3 4 5 Total 
Question (N=70) (V=S0) (N=46) (у=) (N=38) (У =215) 
en ME N= 46) N =1) (N= 38) (N-219 


0 26 10 0 9 
es ds 44 7 40 50 36 
Tine T 56 67 50 50 55 
M: 1 8 9 9 3 5 
PAS и 64 37 73 49 63 
2 
MON MN 54 18 49 3 
eel 84 84 65 91 37 2 
Ov 3 4 33 9 42 17 
ES 3 12 2 0 21 11 
Man-Nature: MN1* 
a 61 44 28 50 18 2 
Over 15 2 24 20 37 14 
Activity: a 54 48 30 45 44 
sd 54 52 63 45 43 53 
Doing 
Activity: Age 46 48 37 55 57 47 
ng 4 
Doing 3 2 46 91 51 46 


раа are FIERE: а=. 


4 on this N = 10; for the =2 
2 For Sample 5 on this question N = 37: for the total Ү = 224. 
or Sample 5 М = 35; for the total N = 212. 


| 
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Still, the data clearly show major changes from the "traditional" value 
orientations preferred by Palestinians, toward what have been defined as 
more “modern” value orientations. Of the three problem areas considered, 
preferences on time orientation have changed most. By rank order, they 
are as follows: present equals future over past. Preferences on activity 
orientation have changed moderately. By rank order, they are as follows: 
doing equals being. Preferences on man-nature orientation have changed 
least. By rank order, they are as follows: subjugation-to-nature over 
mastery-over-nature over harmony-with-nature.® But the other question 
still remains. To what extent have these changes been due to the effects of 
differential exposure to modernization? 

A better test of the major hypothesis may be obtained by directly 
comparing the value orientation preferences of, for example, the respon- 
dents with no education, those with 1-6 years, those with 7-12 years, and 
those with some higher education. As for media participation, the best test 
of the hypothesis may be obtained by directly comparing the value orienta- 
tion preferences of those who were low and high on the individual compo- 
nents of this index, rather than on the index itself. So the comparisons are 
between those who listened to the radio and/or television less than two 
hours a day and those who listened more than two hours a day, those who 
never read the newspapers and those who did read them, and those who 
never went to the cinema and those who did go to it. Finally, it is 
necessary to control for the effects of education on these variables, since 
¢ducation—which is clearly an antecedent variable—has a .75 correlation 
With listening to the radio and/or television, a 1.00 correlation with reading 
the newspaper, and a .99 correlation with going to the cinema (all three 
Correlations are significant at the .001 level). 

_ Table 3, then, shows the effects that differential exposure to moderniza- 
tion has on the respondents’ answers to each of the six value orientation 
Questions. Neither education nor any of the media participation variables 
has any significant effect on responses to question T3. But there is a .32 
Correlation between education and responses to T1, as well as a .31 
correlation between reading the newspaper and responses to T1 and a .41 
Correlation between going to the cinema and responses to T1 (all three 


Srrelations are significant at the .001 level). On question MN5—the ques- 


* The value orientation preferences of these Palestinians can be compared with, for 
home, those of the Navaho, Zuni, Spanish-Americans, Mormons, and Texans that Kluck- 
EE her colleagues studied (7), the Japanese that Caudill and Scarr studied (3), and the 
fon malans that Adinolfi and Klein studied (1). Unfortunately, none of these studies include 

"parable data on the education and media participation of their respondents. 
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TABLE 3 
EFFECTS OF DIFFERENTIAL EXPOSURE TO MODERNIZATION (CORRELATIONS) 
Question Education Radio/t.v. Newspapers Cinema 
Time—T3 11 .08 .04 .02 
Time—T1 Ад» —.10 23199 E d 
Man-Nature—MN5 .48** —.08 1919 I 
Man-Nature—MN1 „11° -16 .07 14 
Activity—A3 .14 .02 —.36% —.16 
Activity—A4 m2 —,30* —.30* — 412 


Note: Correlations reported for the radio/t.v., newspapers, and cinema variables are 
partials, controlling for the effects of education. Comparisons of the zero-order correlations 
with these partials show that education consistently inflated the true relationships between 


these media participation variables and the value orientation variables. 
* 
p<.01. 


** р < .001. 


боп which elicited the largest number of “traditional” responses’—there is 
a .48 correlation between education and the respondents’ answers, as well 
as a .41 correlation between reading the newspaper and the responses and 
a .37 correlation between going to the cinema and the responses (all three 
correlations are significant at the .001 level. But on question MNI, al- 
though there is a .21 correlation (significant at the .01 level) between 
education and the respondents’ answers, none of the media participation 
variables have any significant effect on the responses. And on question A3, 
the only significant relationship is the —.36 correlation (significant at the 
-001 level) between reading the newspaper and the responses. Finally, on 
question A4, all of the relationships are significant, but all of them are 
negative! There is a —.27 correlation between education and the respon- 
dents' answers, and —.30, —.30, and —.41 correlations between listening 
to the radio and/or t.v., reading the newspaper, and going to the cinema 
and the respondents' answers (the first three of these correlations are 
significant at the .01 level, the last is significant at the .001 level). 


D. DISCUSSION 


The variable with the most effect on value orientation preferences is edu- 
cation, which has significant positive effects on responses to MNS, T1, and 
MNI, and significant negative effect on A4. Other than the negative effect 
on A4, this finding is consistent with what Inkeles (5, p. 208) found 


7 All 215 of the res idents б у А tion bJ 
referring to a hadith Pondents are Muslim and many answered this particular question 5) 


) or saying, attributed to Mi “ f a man’s life is 
written while he is in his mother's Womb.. ч eM eer eh ofa А 
Moonee significant negative correlations are particularly interesting because the doing 


5 to questions АЗ and A4 are high in achievement imagery. 
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a 

| in Argentina, Chile, India, Israel, Nigeria, and East Pakistan: educa- 
| tion seems to be the most powerful factor in *making men modern." As for 
the media participation variables, reading the newspapers has significant 
positive effects оп responses to MNS and T1, and significant negative 
effects on A4 and A3. Going to the cinema has significant positive effects 
on responses to T1 and MNS, and significant negative effect on A4. The 
variable with the least effect on value orientation preferences is listening to 
the radio and/or t.v., which has only a significant negative effect on 
responses to A4. 

Differential exposure to modernization has the most effect on the re- 
spondents’ answers to MNS, where the combination of education, reading 
the newspapers, and going to the cinema accounts for a total of 54% of the 
variance in the responses. On question A4, the combination of going to the 
cinema, reading the newspapers, listening to the radio and/or t.v., and 
having some education accounts for a total of 42% of the variance in the 
responses. But this seems to be a case where increased exposure to moder- 
nization has tended to reinforce the respondents’ traditional value on 
leisure, On question T1, the combination of going to the cinema, having 
some education, and reading the newspapers accounts for a total of 37% of 
the variance in the responses. On question A3, although reading the 
Newspapers accounts for 13% of the variance in the responses, this seems 
to be another case of reinforcing the traditional value on leisure. Finally, 
differential exposure to modernization has the least effect on the respon- 
dents’ answers to T3, where none of the correlations tested was significant 
enough to account for any of the variance in the responses. 
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SOCIAL DISTANCE IN FIJI* 
University of Waikato, New Zealand 


DAVID R. THOMAS 


SUMMARY 


A social distance scale was administered to 30 Fijian women and 30 
Indian women from rural areas in Fiji. In contrast to an earlier study, it 
was found that the Indian subjects showed consistently greater social 
distance towards ethnic outgroups than the Fijian subjects. The difference 
between the two groups was related to differences between the Fijian and 
Indian cultures, particularly to the differences in sex roles within the two 
cultures. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In a previous study (4) of social distance between Fijians and Fiji- 
Indians in Suva, Fiji, it was found that the Indians showed significantly 
less social distance towards Fijians than Fijians showed towards Indians. 
The result was interpreted as being consistent with Campbell’s proposition 
(2) that the weakest ethnic group in a local cluster should be the most 
ethnocentric (Indians are economically and numerically stronger than Fi- 
Jans). However the generality of the results was limited by the nature of 
the samples, which were selected from the urban areas of Suva. 

During the course of a comprehensive study (5), relating child-rearing 
Practices to social distance towards outgroups in a number of Pacific 
cultures, further data relevant to the previous study were gathered. These 
data were compared to the results of the earlier study to see if they 
confirmed the finding of greater social distance being shown by the Fijians. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 
The two samples consisted of 30 Fijian women and 30 Indian women, 
each of whom had a child aged between 4 and 6 years. The Fijian mothers 


ds Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 12, 1973, and 
Conn; Special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. 
Pyright, 1974, by The Journal Press. 
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were from Веда Island which is 25 miles southwest of Suva. There are no 
industries and no other ethnic groups living on the island, and nearly all 
the residents live in the “traditional” village style. The Indian mothers were 
selected from rural and semirural areas in the Rewa District, 20 miles north 
of Suva, and although some of the husbands of the mothers worked in the 
nearby town of Nausori, most of the families were engaged in farming. 


2. Interview Schedule 


A four-item social distance scale, which was part of a larger interview 
schedule, was administered to the mothers. The scale consisted of the 
following items: (а) Do you like Indians coming to Веда as visitors? (b) Do 
you like Indians living on Beqa? (c) Would you invite an Indian to stay in 
your house as a guest? (d) Would you allow your son or daughter to marry 
an Indian? The Fijian subjects responded to Indians, Chinese, and Euro- 
peans as outgroups, while the Indian subjects responded to Fijians, 
Chinese, and Europeans as outgroups. For the Indian subjects, item (@) 
was changed to “What do you think of Fijians moving into Suva?” and 
item (6) to “Do you like Fijians living in towns?” when “Fijians” was used 
as the outgroup label. Also “Fiji” was substituted for “Веда” for the Indian 
subjects. 


3. Procedure 


The interview schedule was translated into Fijian and Hindi, and the 
subjects were interviewed in their indigenous language by a native speaker 
who was from the same district as the subject. The replies were translated 
into English by the interviewer and recorded on tape. All the mothers were 
interviewed in their own home. 

The replies were rated on a seven-point scale with a score of 1 indicating 
unqualified acceptance and a score of 7 indicating unqualified rejection. 
For each scale of four items this gave a possible range from 4 to 28. The 
responses to each item were also independently rated by a second person, 
and the reliability coefficients ranged from .92 to .99. 


C. RESULTS 


The mean social distance scores towards each outgroup for the Fijian 
and Indian subjects are shown in Table 1. It was found that the Indian 
mothers showed significantly greater social distance towards all three out- 
groups compared to the Fijian mothers. Particularly notable is the almost 
uniform acceptance of Europeans by the Fijian subjects. 


cQ ame 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN SOCIAL DISTANCE SCORES 
Sample 
Outgroup Fijian Indian 
European 4.60 6.83** 
Chinese 7.47 11.67** 
Indian/Fijian 10.90 14.50* 
жр < .05. 
р <.01. 


In order to find out what differences in social distance between Fijians 
and Indians there were between the earlier study and the present one, 
responses to the item concerning intermarriage between the subject’s child 
and an outgroup member were compared. The response categories in the 
Present study were dichotomized for the purposes of this comparison. 
Thirty-seven percent of Fijians in the earlier study would allow their child 
to marry an Indian compared to 40% in the present study (x? = .007, df = 
1, û = .93). The corresponding figures for the Indian samples were 64% 
and 23% (y? = 6.95, df = 1, p < .01). Thus on this item, the responses of 
the two Fijian samples were very similar, while the Indian mothers were 
significantly less accepting of intermarriage with Fijians than the pre- 
dominantly male Indian sample in the earlier study. 


D. DISCUSSION 


There are a number of differences in the methodology and samples of the 
two studies which could be related to the variation in social distance shown 
towards Fijians by the two Indian samples. In the initial study 21 of the 22 
Indian Subjects were men who were living in Suva, while nearly all the 
mothers in the present study resided in rural areas. As many of the men 
Were engaged in occupations that depended on Fijian patronage (shopkeep- 
ers and market vendors), it was advantageous for them to be relatively 
accepting of interaction with Fijians. In contrast, only a few of the Indian 
Women had jobs (such as teaching) and many of them had little contact 
With Fijians, Other discrepancies between the two studies were as follows: 

€ use of a local person interviewing in the indigenous language in the 
Present study (versus interviewing in English by a European), and the 
Marital status of the subjects (only half the subjects in the earlier study 
Were married). 

The differences in the social distance shown by the Indian subjects in the 
two studies Suggest that where small samples are used in cross-cultural 
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research, variations in methodology and the characteristics and environ- 
ment of the subjects may lead to quite disparate results. Thus, conclusions 
drawn from such research must be regarded as tentative. 

The overall results in the present study show a consistent tendency for 
the Indian mothers to be more rejecting of ethnic outgroups than the Fijian 
mothers. Such variation may arise from cultural differences between Fi- 
jians and Indians. Previous investigators (3) have noted the relative “tight- 
ness” of Indian groups which is reflected in the high degree of sex role 
differentiation, the relative lack of affection in mother-child interaction 
situations, and the cultural proscriptions which inhibit the freedom of 
Indian women to participate in social activities outside the home. These 
proscriptions limit the amount of interaction with ethnic outgroups and 
would presumably be reflected in greater social distance towards out- 
groups. An example of the effect of these proscriptions is the much higher 
intermarriage rate between Indian men and European women, compared 
to that between Indian women and European men. Intermarriage between 
Fijians and Indians is virtually nonexistent. 

In contrast, the Fijian culture, which is similar to that in Western 
Polynesian groups (6), is characterized by a comparatively open, communal 
style of life (1) and relative acceptance of outgroups. The structuring of sex 
roles in Fijian culture is also quite different from Indian groups in that 
there are a greater number of social situations in which both sexes partici- 
pate and fewer tasks that are performed exclusively by one sex. Fijian men 
and women do show some sex segregation in certain activities, but such 
activities may be performed by either sex. For example, men and women 
do not often cook together; however, on some occasions women do the 
cooking, while on other occasions men may do it. Thus, it might also be 
expected that Fijian men and women show little difference in social dis- 
tance towards outgroups. 

The relative differences in social distance shown towards Europeans, 
Chinese, and Fijians (or Indians) by the Indians and Fijians are fairly 
consistent with the political and economic positions of the outgroups and 
the potential threat these outgroups present to the subjects. Many Fijians 
see the numerical superiority and the greater economic power of the In- 
dians as a threat to their culture (Indians constitute about 51% of the 
population of Fiji). Although the Europeans have a disproportionate 
amount of political and economic power, they have maintained land tenure 
and political power for the Fijians through an electoral system based on 
separate electoral rolls for the major ethnic groups. Also, as the Europeans 
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are a numerically small outgroup (about 1% of the population), they do not 
present much threat to either the Fijians or Indians. On the other hand, the 
Indians resent the political power of the Fijians and the system of land 
tenure which makes it very difficult for the Indians to buy sufficient land 
for farming. 

The Chinese, while having a relatively secure economic position, are a 
small proportion of the population and do not seem to be perceived as 
much of a threat by any of the other ethnic groups. 
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EFFECTS OF REQUIRED EFFORT, PERCEIVED EXPERTISE, 
AND SEX ON TEACHER COMPLIANCE* 


Department of Piychology, Неи University 
EDWARD FRANKEL AND HOWARD KASSINOVE' 


SUMMARY 


The present study investigated the effect of required effort (moderate vi. 
low), level of expertise ("Dr." vs. "Mr."), and sex of the psychologist on 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Social power theory (2, 6) is used to explain attitude, opinion, or be- 
changes in one person, B, as a result of interaction with a first 


H 


expert, 
referent, and information power. In each influence situation compliance is 
said to occur because one of these motive bases has been tapped. 


While many of the early studies in the field of interpersonal influence and 
social power have focused on attitude or opinion change, some recent 
studies have used behavior change as the dependent variable of interest 
Ross (7) investigated compliance using two different power 
— 

* Received Editorial Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 11, 1973, and 
CUT cseteris i acean wi си gu er rd near Copyruh., 1974, 
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sources—expert and referent. He used lower-class black mothers of pre. 
school children as subjects and made a standard recommendation to each 
that she send away for free blocks to aid her child's perceptual-motor 
development. He found that compliance was greater with recommenda. 
tions made by a white expert than with those made by a black peer. His 


Psychologists working in schools often rely on teachers to implement I 
their recommendations. Teachers clearly are different from parents: they 
are college educated and bear a relationship of a different nature 
with the child. It therefore seemed important to investigate some of the 


B. Mxrwop 
Subjects and Design 

e ample consisted of 164 teachers (139 female and five mak) of 
hu" UA КЭШ one through four, from 15 suburban Long Шш 
schouts. A WI. M the schodts wed, 12 teachers wore chos the tal 
vod "d а piychological evaluation for a child in their clam. Schock with 
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2. Procedure 


In each of the 12 schools all teachers in grade 1 through 4 were visited by 
а cooperating school psychologist and were asked to identify a child with a 
“reading problem which might be related to an underlying perceptual 
impairment." The teachers were told that psychologists interested in inves- 
tigating the relationship of reading to perception were coming to the school 
to evaluate the designated child. They were led to believe that the evalua- 
tion would result in a recommendation which would help to remedy the 
child's problem. 

Each school was assigned to one level of expertise and one level of 
required effort. Two male and two female school psychologists then went 
to the schools and introduced themselves to the teachers with the proper 
designation ("Dr.," "Mr.," “Mrs,," or "Miss"), Each child was then indi- 
vidually evaluated with the reading section of the Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test (4), the Bender Gestalt Test (5), and the Frostig Developmental 
Test of Visual Perception (3). The child was then returned to his classroom, 
These tests were administered to determine the extent of the child's reading 
problem and possible origins in a perceptual dysfunction. 

On the basis of the test results a one-page report was written describing 
the child's abilities. In each case a recommendation appeared at the end of 
the report. Teachers were told that the child was in need of help in one or 
More of the Frostig test areas or in word attack skills, depending upon the 
child's actual performance. In cases where the youngster was found to have 
^o problem the benign recommendation for word attack skill improvement 
was made. In the high expertise condition the reports were signed with the 
designation "Ph.D." following the examiner's signature. In the low exper- 
tise condition no educational designation followed the signature. 

Accompanying the identification of problem areas for each child was a 

ndation that the teacher avail herself of free, appropriate, reme- 

dial materials. In the low effort condition a preaddressed postcard request- 

ing the recommended materials was attached to the report. The teachers in 

schools merely had to deposit this card into the school mailbox to 

Feceive the recommended forms. In the moderate effort condition the 

teachers were instructed to write to an “Educational Enterprises” company 
in order to receive the free remedial materials, 

The teachers were given two weeks to request the materials. No materi- 
als were sent, however, until all teachers in any single school were given 
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their report and had time to respond. After the appropriate time interval 
the materials were sent. 


3. Dependent Variable 


Compliance with the psychologist's recommendation was the dependent 
variable of interest and was measured in behavioral terms by noting how 
many teachers, in fact, sent for the recommended materials. This behavior 
was easily recordable, since the address of the "company" from which the 
materials were to be obtained was, in actuality, the junior author's home. 


C. RESULTS 


Of the 144 teachers who served as subjects a total of 68 or 4796 requested 
the recommended materials within the designated time limit. 
A distribution-free analysis of variance applicable to a chi-square static 


returning a postcard than when they had to write a letter (y? = 49.15; 
df = 1; p <.001). In the low effort condition 55 of the 72 teachers (76%) 
responded, while only 13 of 72 teachers (18%) responded when moderate 
effort was required. 

The Psychologist’s level of expertise did not have a singificant effect on 
the rate of response (x? = 1.00; df = 1; p >.05). The teachers were just as 
likely to follow the recommendations of a “Dr.” (37 of 72 complied) as they 


made the influence attempt (x? = .00; df = 1; Р > .05). In addition, no 
significant interactions were found (у? = 1.56; df = 4; p > .05). 

Two other variables, grade level and severity of problem, were also 
tested to see if they had any effect on the rate of teacher compliance. The 
chi-square analysis showed that teacher’s compliance was not related to the 
grade level of the Pupil (2 = 3.76; df =3; p > .05). 

In order to evaluate the relation of compliance to problem severity a 
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{ cated a nonsignificant relationship between severity of problem and rate of 
compliance (x? = 2.61; df = 3; р > .05). 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results of the present study indicate that teacher's acceptance of an 
influence attempt varied directly with the effort required to comply with 
the recommendation. Elementary school teachers were much more likely to 
comply and send for the recommended materials when they were available 
by mailing a preaddressed card than when they had to write and mail a 
letter on their own. Prior to beginning this study the investigators believed 
that almost all teachers would respond in the postcard condition, since the 
response of dropping the card in the school office was so very simple. Yet, 
only 76 percent complied in this condition. When they had to write a letter, 
compliance fell to 18 percent. 

On the basis of these results we might predict that compliance with 
“real” psychological recommendations is likely to be quite low when our 
recommendatons truly require “great” effort, such as asking the teacher to 
make a home visit, tutor a child for 10 or 15 sessions, go for 
Psychotherapy, etc. 

Level of expertise and sex of the psychologist were found to have no 
significant effect on behavioral compliance in the present study. The 
former finding was unexpected and is in contradiction to the results of 
Crisci and Kassinove (1) who used a similar paradigm and the same man- 
ipulation of level of expertise. They found that parents showed greater 
compliance when psychologists used the title “Dr.” than when they did not 
use this title. These discrepant findings may be explained by examining the 
Possible kinds of power relationships which existed in the two studies. For 
the parent group in the Crisci and Kassinove study, the title “Dr.” may 
imply expert power, whereas the title “Mr.” may imply a very low level of 
expertise, perhaps no more than the parents see themselves as having. 
Thus the differences between the two conditions in that study may have 
truly reflected the expert power model. In the present study all of the 
Psychological examiners were introduced as school psychologists, thereby 
granting them legitimate power. The title “Dr.” may not have had an 
effect, since the teachers may have perceived all the examiners as, at least, 
minimally qualified. These findings support the need for investigations of 
Social power relationships in multiple populations to determine the limits 
of generalizability of empirical findings. 
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ALTRUISM AND IMITATION IN CHINESE AND AMERICANS: 
A CROSS-CULTURAL EXPERIMENT* 


University of New Mexico 
LILY C. HvANG! AND Mary B. HARRIS 


SUMMARY 


A field experiment was conducted in Taipei, Taiwan, and Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, U.S.A., to determine the effects of observing a model on 
accepting and actually mailing a letter. It was predicted that Chinese, 
being more conformist, would help less than more “materialistic” Ameri- 
cans in the refusing model and helpful rewarded model conditions, and 
more in the no model and helpful unrewarded model conditions. In fact, 
the only statistically significant difference found was that a higher percent- 
age of letters accepted by Chinese Ss were actually received. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Studies on Chinese culture and history, in general, have reported that 
Chinese are passive, dependent, and extremely subject to group influence. 
A recent study (3) found that Chinese Ss were in fact more likely to imitate 
the behavior of a model than were Americans. The Chinese tradition of 
caring for aged relatives and others might suggest that the social responsi- 
bility norm in China is stronger than that in the United States, where there 
may be an implicit norm of looking out for oneself. Therefore, it was 
expected that Chinese Ss would be more likely than Americans to help 
Someone in a condition where there was no model or a helpful model, and 
less likely than Americans to help after observing a model who refused to 
help. Additionally, a commonly held belief that Americans are materialistic 
Was investigated by testing if Americans would be more likely to imitate a 

. Tewarded model than an unrewarded model, and when they realized that 
M á— 


. * Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 31, 1973, and 
given special consideration in accordance with our policy for field research. Copyright, 1974, 
by, The Journal Press. 
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they would not be rewarded, if they would be less likely to carry out a 
helpful deed. 


B. METHOD 


The basic paradigm was adapted from a study by Feldman (1), in which 
Ss were stopped and asked to mail a letter for a stranger, In the present 
study, 130 adult Chinese from Taipei, Taiwan, and 115 adult Americans 
from Albuquerque, New Mexico, who were alone and presumably unoc- 
cupied, waiting for busses, walking through business districts, window 
shopping, or attending a state fair, served as the Ss. Ss were asked to mail 
a letter after observing either no model, a confederate serving as a refusing 
model, a helpful model, or a helpful model rewarded with a dollar for 
accepting the letter. Both the number of Ss refusing to mail a letter prior to 
20 acceptances in each of the four conditions above, and the number of 
letters actually received were used as dependent measures. 


C. RESULTS 


The results showed that the differences between treatment conditions 
and interaction between nationality and treatments failed to reach statisti- 
cal significance. The notion that Americans are materialistic was not sup- 


Albuquerque than in Taiwan or, more likely, a true cross-cultural differ- 
ence in willingness to keep a pro 
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CONSEQUENCES OF A SELF-SURVEY BY A 
BELFAST COMMUNITY* 


Northern Ireland Research Institute, Belfast 
R. S. P. WIENER 


SUMMARY 


This article describes how a local community in Belfast designed and 
carried out a survey in its area. It then goes on to discuss the advantages of 
such local involvement and what can hope to be achieved by it. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The majority of social surveys are carried out by government depart- 
ments, industrial firms, universities, and research institutions. Such sur- 
veys of general or particular populations neither require nor expect 
significant cooperation from the informants. This present article reports an 
attempt to involve a community in all aspects of a survey and considers 
some of the advantages of doing this. [For a more detailed description, see 
Wiener (3).] 


B. METHOD 


The author, employed on a grant to examine ways of making social 
Scientists relevant to working-class communities, was approached in 1972 
by a community group concerned about the level of unemployment in their 
area. As they wanted, first, to find the real extent of the problem, it was 
Suggested that they carry out a survey for themselves with help being given 
to design the questionnaire, train the interviewers, and code the data. 

The area of some 2500 households is part of Andersontown which is 
Situated in West Belfast. Andersontown itself is a nearly totally Catholic 
district; and while it is approximately half middle-class and half working- 
class, the survey was conducted in the more affluent part. 

It was decided to interview not a sample but the total population for the 
Mp m 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on March 23, 1973. 
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following reasons: (a) As one of the aims of the survey was to get people 
involved in the problem, it would mean that no one would be excluded and 
everyone would be given a chance to express his views. (6) The committee 
wanted to find out which people in the area were prepared to help set up a 
community-run industry. 

The questionnaire was designed in a number of sessions with the com- 
mittee members who then undertook the piloting themselves. The ques- 
tions covered the following areas: size and age structure of family, whether 
employed, and if unemployed the length of time since last job, nature of 
last position held, whether interested in helping to set up a community 
industry, type of work prepared to do, and what factors were important in 
deciding whether to take a job. 

Announcements were made from the pulpit and in the local press asking 
people to volunteer as interviewers. A pretraining session was held in the 
community with the committee members during which the principles of 
interviewing were explained to them, as well as techniques for teaching 
other people how to interview. All the volunteer interviewers were then 
invited to attend a further meeting where they would be given instructions 
on interviewing. 

In the meantime, leaflets were distributed to all households in the parish 
warning them that the survey was to take place, and interviewer guidelines 
were prepared. Each committee member was given responsibility for part 
of the survey area, which he then divided into batches of approximately 30 
households for allocation to each interviewer; the questionnaires were run 
off, etc. 

The training session was then held at which each committee member 
guided the interviewers who were going to work in his area through the 


questionnaire and the interviewing procedure and then had them practice 
on one another. 


C. RESULTS 


By the end of two months (May-June 1972) returns had been received 
from over 60% of the households. The survey had then to be halted 
because of increased military activity in that part of Belfast. At that time 
the refusal rate had been under 5%, and as there was no perceived bias in 
terms of the population which had not yet completed the questionnaire, 
there was no reason to think that the results were unrepresentative. 

The completed questionnaires were coded in four two-hour evening 
Sessions by different 20-man teams. This was done by drawing up a graph 
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sheet for each individual question in the questionnaire. Each category in 
the answer was given a separate column in this sheet and then a stroke 
was placed in a square in the appropriate column for each answer. 
Each person in the team was given an individual question with his own 
graph sheet. The completed interviews were then passed around the team 
with each person noting down the answers to the question he was responsi- 
ble for. 

Among the more significant findings was that 14% of the population 
were unemployed, of whom 50% had been without a job for over seven 
months. In one out of every three cases it was the husband who was 
unemployed. Ninety-one percent of all unemployed people were prepared 
to help set up a local industry, and 89% were interested in working at a 
factory which decided to set up in the area. The two most important 
factors in deciding whether to take such a job were job security and doing 
something for the community. 

A draft report was then written by the author and submitted to the 
committee to use in whatever way they thought appropriate. [See Jackson 
(1) for a more detailed account of this argument.] In addition a single 
Summary sheet of the findings was prepared by the committee itself and 
distributed to each household that had taken part in the survey. 


D. Discussion 
1. Advantages of Self-Survey 


Before going on to look at some of the wider implications, it is worth 
considering the following advantages of encouraging a community group to 
do its own fact finding. 
ла: Questions. People can ask the questions they wish. Previous surveys 
In this field in Northern Ireland have been carried out by the Government 
or by the University. Government in Northern Ireland up to the introduc- 
tion of direct rule represented the interests of the Protestants and middle- 
Class sections of society. Therefore the information it gathered reflected 
these interests. There was never, for example, any breakdown by religion 
In Government employment figures. Surveys commissioned by university 
departments are determined by their theories and needs, not those of their 
Subjects. Results rarely get given back to those from whom this informa- 
tion is Collected and usually appear in remote journals. A self-survey 
enables People to put their community and/or group interests first and to 
Tetain control over the uses to which the information is put. 
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b. Deprofessionalisation. The fact that these people in the community 
had to turn to a “professional” to help them to do what is in reality a simple 
operation is evidence for the hypothesis that all professions adopt restric: 
tive trade practices as regards the availability of knowledge and skills. The 
reason that working-class people can't find this assistance from within their 
community is a function of the way that the education system is organized, 
In Northern Ireland for example (4) 44% of grammar schoo! pupils, who и 
are nearly all middle-class, go on to university or a college of education, 
compared with 2% of secondary (largely working-class) school pupils, A 
self-survey, such as this, can therefore become а training exercise where 
skills can be provided and people can be made independent of outside 
specialists. 


€. Education. The project was an educational experience in a number of 
ways. First, it meant that many people became aware of the issue, $0 _ 

people alone took part as interviewers. Second, when debating the report 
mers complet mopar ot 0 ће, poopie saw at пиал some of tl 

the problem. In this case, for example, the 

committee found that the need for industrial expansion had to be balanced 


i 
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society run for and dominated by the interests of foreign - 
capitalists there is little governmental concern for the decentralization of — 


2. Effectiveness 
The next In 
omen effectiveness of the survey 
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Ф) The area did not have a local labor exchange, and the committee 
carried out a pilot exercise, established the need for one by finding 16 jobs 
with loca! builders, and then, as the Government refused to help, found 
funds and set up one on its own, 

(с) Transference of skills about survey design took place to the extent 
that the committee on its own initiative and without further help expanded 
the survey to take in another 2500 households. 

(d) There was some learning about the problems of unemployment and 
industrial development, as evidenced by the two-strand approach of gov- 
ernment intervention and local industries that the committee created. 

(е) The group which started the survey was still functioning in 1973 at 
the time the report was written, and held Press conferences and formed 
alliances with similar bodies. 

Therefore, while the project could be said to have been successful 
looked at in a wider context its usefulness must be questioned, This is 
because any jobs that people get are likely to be low-paid, as wages in 
Northern Ireland are only 85% of those in England, costs 
higher. Also, the Northern Ireland economy 
remain so in the foreseeable future, not only because 
British economy, but also because the whole of Ireland is due to become a 
deprived region of the European economy. 

While this article is not the place to debate the issue in full, studies such 
аз this must call into question a community psychology based on theories of 
advanced welfare capitalism (1), where psychologists would work for con- 
сетей government and other institutions helping the disadvantaged. In 
Western countries, as Miliband (2) points out, governments represent 
Minority interests, and it is this fact which prescribes the parameters within 
which community psychologists think and work. 
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CONFIDENCE IN STEREOTYPES CONCERNING 
ETHNIC GROUPS*! 


Mississippi State University 
Davip L. McMILLEN 


SUMMARY 


In a study designed to determine confidence in the accuracy of 
Stereotypes, Negro and Caucasian stimulus persons were presented to 
subjects. Haif of the subjects were told that the experimenter possessed an 
"independent check on the accuracy of perceptions. The remaining half 
were not informed of an independent check. Significant differences in 
ratings of Negro and Caucasian stimulus persons occurred only when 
Subjects thought no independent check was available. Findings suggest 
that subjects were not confident in the validity of their stereotyped view of 
Negroes. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the 40 years since Katz and Braly's (6) classic study of stereotypes, a 
Vast amount of research has indicated that people often hold stereotyped 
impressions of groups and also persons who are perceived as being mem- 
bers of a particular group [For a review of the literature see Brigham (1) or 
Cauthen, Robinson, and Krauss (2). During that time basically three 
research paradigms have been employed in the study of stereotypes: adjec- 
tive checklist (6), ratings of photographs (7), or ratings of statements (9). 

Katz and Braly (6) found strong stereotyping behavior—i.e., high 
uniformity—in their subjects. They also observed a tendency of subjects to 
attach positive stereotypes to some groups and negative stereotypes to other 
groups. Gilbert (3) replicated the Katz and Braly (6) study and found less 
Uniformity among Princeton students than had Katz and Braly 18 years 


earlier. In both these studies and in many others [see Brigham (1)] a 
m 
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negative stereotype was attached to Negroes. However, Karlins, Coffman, 
and Walters (5), using the Katz and Braly procedure, found an increase in 
favorability ascribed to Negroes. 

It is probable that the Karlins et al. (5) results are indicative of a basic 
attitude change over time. However, it does seem likely that social desira- 
bility was also a factor. Sigall and Page (10) present some data bearing on 
the role of social desirability. Using a technique known as the “bogus 
pipeline” [Jones and Sigall (4)], the experimenter was able to convince the 
subjects that he had access to their covert reactions. 

Employing a procedure similar to Katz and Braly (6), Sigall and Page 
had half their subjects respond under bogus pipeline conditions and the 
remaining half respond in a situation where the experimenter made no 
claim of having independent evidence concerning attitudes. The authors 
predicted and found that in the bogus pipeline condition subjects presented 
less socially desirable stereotypes of Negroes than in the more typical 
rating-scale condition where distortion was easier. There were significant 
differences in trait assignment by subjects in the two rating conditions on 
six adjectives—intelligent, honest, stupid, physically dirty, sensitive, and 
lazy. On all six traits the bogus pipeline subjects expressed a more negative 
view of Negroes than did the conventional rating group. 

Sigall and Page pointed out that there were substantial differences in 
approach and procedure between their experiment and the Princeton 
studies; however their results do seem to indicate an underlying stereotype 
of Negroes which is more negative than the perception stated overtly. 


reality. Apparently subjects in the bogus pipeline situation experience à 
cognition something like: "Why lie, he knows how I feel?" Therefore, they 
express overtly what they feel, However, expression does not mean that the 
subject is confident that his stereotype is accurate. 
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mation Group). All subjects were asked to rate the stimulus persons. Half 
the subjects were told that the stimulus persons attended a vocational- 
technical school; the remaining subjects were told the stimulus persons 
attended a nearby university. 

It was expected that leading subjects to believe that an independent 
check was available on the accuracy of their perceptions would cause 
subjects to question the validity of any negative stereotypes they might 
have toward Negroes or persons from other schools. If this questioning 
produced a lack of confidence in one’s stereotype, subjects should rate 
stimulus persons higher. However, if questioning led one to the conclusion 
that his stereotype was valid, no differences in ratings should occur bet- 
ween the Information and No Information conditions. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


A total of 60 male undergraduate students from introductory psychol- 
ogy courses at Mississippi State University served as Ss for the experi- 
ment.’ Participants received credit for the experiment in partial fulfillment 
of a departmental experimental time requirement. The procedure was 
individually administered. 

2. Procedure 


The Ss signed up for an experiment called “Person Perception.” The Ss 
were scheduled on the half hour, and the sign-up sheet indicated to which 
Toom to report. E met the S at the door when he reported and ushered him 
into an 8- х 8-foot room containing a Sony videotape recorder and viewer 
on a plain gray table. The E seated the S in a wooden desk chair. Having 
previously assigned each S randomly to either the Information or No 
Information condition, E then gave half the Ss the following No Informa- 
tion instructions: 

We are constantly meeting new people—also there are more and more 
People to meet wherever we go. And, thus, in many cases, we form an 
Impression of someone—either accurately or inaccurately—solely on the 
basis of a brief encounter with him. 

We are interested in how accurately a person can rate another person on 
Certain personality characteristics simply on the basis of a brief encounter 
With him and his first impressions of him. A lot of experimental work has 
——— 


* Approximately 90% of the students at Mississippi State University are from the South. 
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been done in the area of impression formation in the last few years, but no 
definite conclusions have been reached. This experiment has been designed 
to investigate the problem further. We want you to try to be as accurate as 
possible in giving your impressions of the stimulus persons you will see 
during this experiment. 

The other half of the Ss received the same instructions with the following 
addition: 

The stimulus persons you will rate today have been given personality 
tests and projective tests, such as the Tennessee Personality Inventory, 
California Personality Inventory, and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personal- 
ity Inventory, along with interview and personnel tests by a clinical 
psychologist. We have obtained a complete personality profile on each of 
these persons, and thus we know how they rate on the personality charac- 
teristics on which you will be asked to rate them. 

The E then asked that S go into an adjoining room and wait for a second 
E who would give him further instructions. 

The S was asked to be seated in a desk chair in front of a second video 
set in this 8- X 8-foot room. The E left the light on in this adjoining room 
while administering the rest of the instructions, but the light in the room 
was turned off while the stimulus persons were being shown. The second E 
gave the following instructions to one-half of the Ss: 

Iam going to show you, one at a time, videotapes about one minute long 
of six different people. These people are currently enrolled at the Golden 
Triangle Vocational-Technical Center near Mayhew Junction. After you 
view each person, I want you to fill out a person perception rating sheet 
like this one. 

E handed S a copy of the person perception rating and explained how it 
was to be completed. A separate rating sheet was provided for each of the 
six stimulus persons. 

The other half of the Ss were given the same instructions but were told 
that the stimulus persons were enrolled at Auburn University.? 


? The presence of the School variable in thi n iba fem 
included as a chi i е in this experiment warrants some explanation 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN RATING OF STIMULUS PERSONS 
Vocational-Technical School Auburn University 
Ethnic group. Information No Information Information No Information 
Negro 33.7 29.2 34.6 30.6 
Caucasian 35.0 33.3 36.0 34.5 


The E turned out the light in the room where S was before returning to 
the outer room to show the first stimulus person. The E announced when 
each person to be rated was about to be shown. 

The E had prepared 60 random orders of presentation of the six stimulus 
persons prior to the beginning of the experiment. This usually necessitated 
running the videotape machine either backward or forward betweeen each 
stimulus person. All Ss rated the same six male stimulus persons. Two of 
the six were Negroes, the remaining four were Caucasian. 

The persons used as stimuli were all transfer students who were enrolled 
at Mississippi State University for the first time. If any subject recognized 
any of the stimulus persons, his data were excluded from the analysis, and 
he was replaced by another subject. 

The rating sheet contained 14 adjectives and their antonyms with a 
nine-point scale between each pair. Six pairs (intelligent-unintelligent, 
physically attractive-physically unattractive, lazy-industrious, reliable- 
unreliable, ignorant-knowledgeable, and dishonest-honest) provided the 
data for analysis. The remaining eight pairs were filler items: e.g., pushy- 
reserved, compassionate-cruel. 

A double blind procedure of assigning Ss to conditions was used. The 
first E randomly assigned each S to the Information or No Information 
condition and gave instructions accordingly before the second E went in to 
see the S. The second E likewise randomly assigned each S to one of the 
two School conditions: Golden Triangle Vocaltional-Technical School or 
Auburn University. 

After the rating sheets for all six stimulus persons had been obtained 
from each S, the E conducted a postexperimental interview with the S. 
During the interview E asked S the following questions: (a) *Did you 
believe that I possessed accurate information about the personality charac- 
teristics of the stimulus persons?" (b) Did you feel as if you should rate the 
stimulus Persons in a particular way because of attitudes that psychologists 
might have towards these stimulus persons?” 
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At the conclusion of the interview, the purpose of the experiment was 
explained, and Ss were asked not to discuss the experiment with other 
students. 

C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


All subjects in the Information condition stated that they were convinced 
that the experimenter possessed accurate assessments of the stimulus per- 
sons' characteristics. No subjects felt that their rating of the stimulus 
persons had been influenced by expectations they held concerning the way 
psychologists viewed the stimulus persons. 

The six adjective pairs mentioned in the preceding section constituted. 
the data from the experiment. These items were chosen in an a friori 
manner as frequently occuring in the literature as components of the 
stereotyped view of Negroes [Brigham (1)]. 

The rating given any stimulus person could vary from 6 to 54. One mean 
was computed for each subject's rating of the two black stimulus persons, 
and a second mean for the four white stimulus persons. The means for the 
various treatment groups are shown in Table 1; a between-within analysis 
of variance was performed on the data. A significant effect occurred on the 
Ethnicity variable (F = 17.23, df = 1/57, p < .001) This finding is 
consistent with previous research on the Negro stereotype [Pepper (8)]. 

It also was found that stimulus persons were rated significantly higher by 
subjects in the Information condition than by subjects in the No Informa- 
tion condition (F = 9.62, df = 1/57, p < .05); however no other main 
effects or interactions, were significant. 

It becomes apparent when examining the cell means that the Information 
and Ethnicity main effects are primarily due to differences in the ratings of 
Negro stimulus persons by subjects in the Information and No Information 
conditions. In the No Information condition the difference between the 
subjects’ ratings of the Negro and Caucasian stimulus persons was highly 
significant (F = 18.99, df = 1/57, р < .001. The difference between the 
ratings of Negro and Caucasian stimulus persons by subjects in the Infor- 
mation condition was not significant (F = 2.29, df = 1/57, p > .05). 

The substantially lower ratings assigned to Negro stimulus persons by 
subjects in the No Information condition was expected in view of previous 
research and the nature of the subject population (Caucasian males from 
the South). The interesting finding is that no differences occurred between 
the ratings of the Negro and Caucasian stimulus persons when the subjects 
thought the accuracy of their ratings could be checked, This seems to 
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indicate that subjects were not confident in the validity of their negative 
stereotype of the Negro. The fact that their ratings could be checked 
apparently caused them to pause to consider the likelihood that their 
stereotype was inaccurate. 

The degree of variability in ratings tends to support the above interpreta- 
tion. The variance of Information subjects’ ratings of Negroes was 26.03, 
and the variance of the No Information subjects’ ratings of Negroes was 
17.10. While this difference was not significant (F = 1.52, df = 29/29, p < 
.20), it was in the expected direction. If subjects tend to doubt and become 
uncertain when they think their ratings can be checked, their ratings 
should be more variable. 

Since the need for accuracy was impressed upon subjects in both the 
Information and No Information conditions, it is probable that some 
questioning occurred in both conditions. That No Information subjects’ 
ratings of Negroes averaged very close (29.9) to the neutral value of 30.0 
tends to support this reasoning. If some subjects had been run in a 
condition where initial reaction, rather than accuracy, had been stressed, it 
would be predicted that ratings of Negroes would be more negative. 

The findings in this experiment seem to indicate that persons may not 
always believe that their negative stereotypes are accurate. However, this 
does not mean that they feel any differently. As Sigall and Page (10) note, it 
is reasonable to conceptualize an attitude as being composed of an affective 
ànd a cognitive component. In accounting for their results Sigall and Page 
Suggest the possibility that the bogus pipeline procedure, because of its 
claimed sensitivity to physiological responses, emphasizes the affective 
component. In the present study, it appears probable that the Information 
manipulation placed more emphasis on the cognitive component that did 
the No Information manipulation. However, one is still left with the 
Conclusion that when cognitive processes were aroused, the subjects were 
not confident in their negative stereotype of Negroes. (It is open to question 
Whether this conclusion also applies to other kinds of stereotypes.) 
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SUMMARY 


One hundred and four male and female subjects predicted the likelihood 
that groups or individuals would act in a manner consistent with their past 
actions. Predictions were made for 20 hypothetical situations. With both 
within-subject and between-subject analyses, the hypothesis that more 
stability would be attributed to groups than to individuals was confirmed. 
Social learning, attributional, and balance theory explanations were pro- 
posed. Unexpectedly, females perceived less stability in either groups or 
individuals than did males in three separate analyses. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


e —————————— M 


For a study in which subjects in a mixed motive, conflict game opposed 
either another individual subject or a group of subjects (15), it had been 
hypothesized that those subjects opposing a group would act more competi- 
tively and defensively than those opposing an individual. This hypothesis 
had been inferred from the results of a previous study in which groups 
Were less trustworthy when opposing an individual than were individuals 
| (12). The results of the second study, however, only partially supported the 
hypothesis. Subjects who opposed a competitive group were more competi- 
tive and less trustworthy than were subjects who opposed a single indi- 
Vidual. But subjects who opposed a benevolent group who truthfully 
Promised rewards for cooperation were more cooperative and trustworthy 
than were subjects who opposed a benevolent individual. These unex- 
Pected results were explained by speculating that the group opponent was 
simply perceived as more credible that the individual opponent; that is, if a 
оир has decided to be benevolent, it is more likely to continue to act in a 
—— аы 
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consistent manner than is an individual—with the same being true for 
harmful actions. Ys 

These differential expectations regarding the future action of groups and 
individuals are the likely products of accumulated experiences of American - 
subjects with both. Groups do tend to arrive at agreement and to punish: 
deviance (18). Because of conformity pressure and resultant cohesion, a. 
group is likely to show more stability than an individual. The present study 
was an attempt to assess such expectations with the use of a different task 
Subjects were given a series of hypothetical situations in which the future 
action of either a group or an individual was to be predicted. Some histo 
of the group or individual actor was provided. It was hypothesized thi t 
subjects would predict greater consistency and stability for groups than fi 
individuals. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


A total of 104 male and female introductory psychology students at Ohio 
University volunteered to participate in the study to earn extra coul 
credit. 


2. Instruments 


A 20 item scale (Questionnaire I) was devised and headed "Decisions." 
was introduced with the following instructions: 
In the following situations, a variety of different decisions have to be made. 
You are to draw upon your familiarity with similar real-life situations that you 
have encountered to judge which way a decision will go. ї 
Each of the answers is to be given in terms of a probability estimate. One 
hundred percent means you are sure it will happen, zero percent means you do 


not think that there is any chance it will happen. Mark your estimate by placing 
a circle around it. 


Think the situations over carefully. Try to put yourself in the shoes of all 

parties in the stories when you make your estimates. { 

Each of the 20 items involved some action to be taken by an individu 

or a group. A history of previous commitment was provided so that th 
pending action could be predicted in the light of past action. In each 

instance the group or the individual was acting vis-à-vis another person. 

After the first set of subjects had responded to the 20 situations i 

Questionnaire 1, another sample of subjects was given a revised form 0! 
the questionnaire in which the situations remained the same, but the 
$ 
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wording was altered so that individuals were replaced with groups, and 
vice versa. This second scale (Questionnaire II) permitted a between- 
subjects analvsis of the group-individual variable while holding the situa- 
tions constant. 

Several sample items, with the alternate wording in parentheses, were as 
follows; each item was followed by an 11-point scale from 096 to 10096. 

3. A judge (A three-judge panel of judges) has a record of being benevolent 
to offenders, Ninety percent of the cases referred to him (them) were dealt with 
leniently in terms of maximum penalties prescribed by law. Estimate the likeli- 
hood that the next case given the judge (judges) will receive lenient treatment. 

1l. Three owners (The owner) of an ambitious business located adjacent to a 
residential district have decided to erect a large flashing neon sign in order to 
increase business. Some of the nearby residents, however, feel that such an 
addition would detract from their neighborhood and therefore have decided to 
make their disapproval known to the owners (owner) in the hopes of changing 
their minds (his mind). Estimate their chances of success in changing the 
owners’ minds (owner's mind). 

16. Mr. X and the Y Corporation (Mr. Y) are business competitors. Mr. X 
has noticed that everytime there is a slump in business activity, the Y Corpora- 
tion executives (Mr. Y) cut prices. Mr. X then has to cut prices to get his share 
of the trade and they both lose out. Mr. X now sees signs of another slump 
developing. Estimate the likelihood, as perceived by Mr. X, that the Y Corpo- 
ration (Mr. Y) will again cut prices. 

To guard against response set, not only was the direction of the con- 
tinuum alternated from item to item, but also high likelihood sometimes 
reflected consistency (e.g., items 3 and 16) and sometimes reflected 


changeability (e.g., item 11). 
3. Procedure 


The first set of subjects signed up for an experiment “involving deci- 
sions” four at a time. The experimenter led them to individual booths in a 
small room where they completed the questionnaire. Forty-two female and 
24 male subjects responded to Questionnaire I in this manner. Nineteen 
female subjects also responded to Questionnaire II in the same manner. In 
addition, 36 male subjects were administered Questionnaire II as a group 
In а classroom, 


C. RESULTS 
1. Within-Subjects Analysis 


A mean consistency score for individual and for group actor items was 
8enerated for each subject. This was the dependent variable in a two- 
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factor, mixed-design, analysis of variance with actor being in 

variable and sex the between variable. Responses for 42 females and 24/ 
males who had been given Questionnaire I were analyzed. There was a 

main effect of actor (F = 27.74, df = 1/64, p < .001). Subjects predicted 

that the group actors (X — 62.3596) would be more stable than the indi- 

vidual actors (X — 56.9396). There was also a main effect of sex (F = 4.32, 

df = 1/64, p < .05); males (X = 62.06%) predicted more stability than 

females (X = 58.26%). The interaction term was not significant. 


2. Between-Subjects Analysis 


After the mixed design analysis was conducted, a 2 х 2 between-subjects 
analysis of variance was performed with the use of questionnaire form and 
sex of subjects as factors. This analysis was performed in order to establish 
that the effect obtained in the within analysis was due to the group- 
individual manipulation and was not a function of item-specific factors. In 
addition, significant effects on the second analysis would further demon- 
strate the strength of the effect,! as between-subjects analysis allows less 
rigorous control of subject variance. Since the smallest number of respon- 
dents in any of the four conditions was 19 (female, Questionnaire ID, 19 
subjects were drawn, with the use of a table of random numbers, from the | 
other three conditions to create an equal л analysis. Two dependent vari- - 
ables were analyzed: (a) the mean consistency scores of the items with 
individual actors on Questionnaire I and group actors on Questionnaire II 
(I-G), and, (b) the mean consistency scores of the items with group actors 
on Questionnaire I and individual actors on Questionnaire II (G-I). 

There was a main effect of questionnaire on the I-G items (F — 10.16, df 
= 1/72, p < .003); the individual stability mean (X = 58.60%) was lower 
than the group mean (X = 63.66%). There was also a main effect of sex (F 
= 5.96, df = 1/72, p < .02). Males (X = 63.07%) predicted more stability 
than females (Х = 59.19%). The interaction term was nonsignificant. 

Similar effects were obtained on the G-I items, but the level of 
significance was borderline (6 < .07 for questionnaire, р < .10 for sex). _ 
Again, the interaction term was nonsignificant. There appears to be no 
other explanation than chance for the difference in the degree of 
significance for the two sets of items. 


1 Research of the risky-shift phenomenon has disclosed that th ined 
1 arch h shift. е effect frequently obtai 
with a within-subjects design is not obtained with a between-subjects design (16). 
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D. Discussion 


As hypothesized, persons predicted more consistency, stability, and resis- 
tance to persuasion when a group was the actor than when an individual 
was the actor. This result seems to be an obvious one when the group 
dynamics literature is considered, if we can assume, as did Heider (8), that 
persons are naive scientists and know a great deal about social psychology. 
They recognize, it may be assumed, that pressures countering deviance (1, 
18) and promoting unanimity (cf. 9) exist and that these pressures make 
groups more predictable once they have adopted a pattern of action. In a 
repeated-trials Prisoner’s Dilemma game, for example, a tit-for-tat strategy 
by a confederate opponent is effective in promoting cooperation (3); but the 
predictability and credibility of such an individual opponent is apparently 
less than that of a two-man team playing the same strategy, for subjects 
have been found to be more cooperative against the group opponent (17). 

That individuals alone are more yielding to pressure than persons to- 
gether was demonstrated by Asch (2) in his conformity studies in which he 
Showed that an individual will yield to a unanimous majority in the 
line-matching task, but that individuals who are supported by another 
dissenter do not yield as readily. As Goffman has observed, “salesmen like 
to sell to unaccompanied customers since it is generally thought that two 
Persons in the audience are more difficult to ‘sell’ than one" (7, p. 220). 
Similarly, the first author has had reported to him the conclusions of 
Persons who run booths on the midway at county fairs. When a gang 
approaches the booth, its members have rebellious and defiant bravado 
mustered. Similar individuals, coming alone to the booth, are easier marks 
for the pitchman. 

There are several possible, and interrelated, interpretations for the at- 
tribution of relatively greater consistency to groups. The first, as indicated 
above, rests on an observational learning hypothesis. Groups strive to 
Maintain consensus and to protect themselves from change (14). Individu- 
als Should then have experienced such behavior when participating in or 
Interacting with groups and, as was found, should predict a greater consis- 
tency for groups. 

A second interpretation employs attribution theory. Kelley and Thibaut 
(11) Propose that persons seek stability of attribution and are information 
dependent when lacking such stability. Consistency over persons, the deci- 
Slon of a group, is one means of arriving at stable attributions (10). With 


We 
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this approach, Moscovici and Faucheux (13) have reinterpreted some of the 
classical conformity studies in terms of the subjects employing the confed- 
erate majority as a source of consistent and stable attributions and as a 
means of determining social reality. This kind of reasoning should lead to 
the assumption by an observer of greater certitude on the part of members. 
of a group than of single individuals. And such certitude—the product of 
stable attributions—is probably viewed as relatively difficult to change, _ 

A third interpretation draws upon balance theory. A group having 
reached a decision or a stable mode of action may appear as a balance 
structure. Burnstein (4) has reported that balanced structures are perceived 
as less likely to change than unbalanced ones. In his study, the d 
restructured imbalanced structures so that, for example, persons who did 
not like one another but shared the same preference for a political candi- 
date were made to change so that they did like one another. In the presento 
study, if the decisions of the groups were presumed to represent balanced 
structures, they would be perceived as being relatively resistant to change. | 
Such pressure against change would not be perceived for an individual 
actor. A 

Clearly there are several reasonably good reasons for the observed effect _ 
to occur. Which of the explanations is the best one is probably less 
interesting than the implications of the effect. The perceptions of others 
may vary for an individual, not just for reasons of status, attractiveness, 
similarity, and so forth, but also on the basis of whether the target is 
viewed as acting alone or in concert with others. Caution, therefore, must 
be exercised whenever generalizations are made regarding person percep: 
tion in a social context which are based on studies of the perception of à | 
single target individual. 

The sex effect was an unanticipated one. As a main effect, it applied to 
perceptions of individuals and groups equally. If one took an experimental 
and observational learning approach to explaining the sex difference, it 
could be suggested that the associates of females (perhaps preponderantly, 
or most consequentially, in terms of social comparison, female) are more 
changeable, or fickle, than the associates of males. A projection explanation. 
would be that fickle females view others as similarly fickle. Another kind of | 
explanation might be that females, though the use of feminine wiles, might | 
have the experience of being more successful in inducing change in others 
than have males. Thus they have come to view others as less stable than do 


males. Both explanations rest on assumptions about the nature of expeti- 
ence which remains to be studied. 
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Studies of sex differences in person perception tend to show that females 
regard others more in terms of interpersonal characteristics and emotional 
expression, while males view others in terms of role and physical charac- 
teristics (5, p. 46). Thus females may be more responsive to the needs and 
viewpoints of others than are males and thereby tend to see others as more 
accommodating, and, therefore, more changeable. Gamson (6) in reviewing 
the experimental literature dealing with coalition formation reported that 
some subjects did not seem to follow any rational model in forming their 
coalition. The females, especially, seemed to be motivated to accommodate 
others rather than to maximize their own position at the cost of disrupting 
the group. With similar expectations for others, they would predict more 
adaptibility or changeability to the views or needs of petitioners than 
would males. 

It should be noted that in only one of the hypothetical situations was the 
actor female; in the other items he was either specifically identified as male 
or was in a position typically held in our society by males. Thus another 
explanation for the sex effect would be that females perceive males as 
fickle, or, relevant to the feminine wiles explanation discussed above, that 
females have found males singularly more susceptible to influence at- 
tempts. 
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THE USE OF ORIENTATION ASYMMETRY AS A CUE 
IN THE INTERPRETATION OF SCHEMATIC 
SOCIAL CONFIGURATIONS* 


Department of Psychology, Rhodes University, South Africa 


Davip J. A. EDWARDS 


SUMMARY 


Descriptions were prepared of four dyadic social encounters in which one 
interactor was expected to have greater need for or tolerance of direct gaze 
than the other. Subjects listened to one of the descriptions and were shown 
a set of figure pairs mounted on cards in asymmetrical orientation patterns. 
They were asked to identify one of the interactors described to them with 
one of the figures on the stimulus card. It was predicted that if they were 
asked to identify the high eye-contact interactor they would select the more 
directly facing of the two figures, but if asked to select the low eye-contact 
interactor they would select the less directly facing figure. Although re- 
sponses were to some extent determined by the characteristics of the figures 
themselves, the cue furnished by the asymmetrical orientation patterns also 
Proved to be a powerful determiner of choices, in accordance with predic- 
tion. It is argued that results provide a basis for the interpretation of figure 
Placements obtained with the doll placement technique. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


When one person is engaged in a social encounter with another (1), there 
are factors which lead him to look directly at the other’s face and engage in 
€ye-contact (approach factors) and others which lead him to avoid direct 
gaze and eye-contact (avoidance factors). Typical approach factors are the 
need for information about the other's facial expression, and the fact that 
€ye-contact may communicate interest, approval, or threat (11, 17). Typi- 
cal avoidance factors are that eye-contact is physiologically arousing and 
can only be tolerated to a limited degree (10, 14), and that it may be 
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necessary to reduce the amount of information entering the eyes when a 
complex utterance is being planned (11). 

The directness with which people face one another is determined by the 
structure of these approach and avoidance factors. In Western cultures that 
have been studied, less eye-contact is engaged in at close distances (1), and 
when interacting in close proximity people, therefore, tend to stand at an 
angle to one another (18). Interactors seated in casual conversation at a 
table frequently sit at right angles to each other, since need for eye-contact 
is not high; when engaging in an argument, where there is greater need for 
direct gaze, face to face seating positions are preferred (3). In some non- 
Western cultures (e.g., among Arabs) different patterns of visual behavior, | 
body orientation, and interpersonal distance occur (20). 

When people place pairs of dolls to represent interactors, the distances 
between dolls are based on the distances that occur between real interac- 
tors. For situations where real interactors stand close, dolls are placed 
close; for situations where real interactors stand farther apart, dolls are 
placed farther apart (5, 6, 13). The angles at which dolls are placed also. 
vary according to the type of encounter being represented (4, 6). Orienta- 
tions have been found to be less symmetrical in some situations than in 
others. In an asymmetrical orientation pattern, one figure faces more 
directly than the other. It is probable that an asymmetrical orientation 
reflects an asymmetrical need for or tolerance of eye-contact on the part of | 
the two interactors concerned. The present study was designed to test this 
hypothesis. | 


B. METHOD 
l. Experimental Task 


A description of a dyadic social encounter was read to the subject. The - 
encounter was so constructed that one of the interactors was expected to | 
have a higher need for direct gaze than the other. Subjects were then 
shown a series of figure pairs mounted on cards in asymmetrical orientation — 
patterns, and instructed to identify one of these figures with one of the - 
interactors mentioned in the description. It was predicted that when the 
subject was asked to identify the interactor with the higher eye-contact 
needs, he would choose the figure on the card with the more direct 
orientation; conversely, if he was asked to identify the interactor with the 
lower eye-contact needs, he would choose the less directly facing figure. 
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2. Orientation Patterns 


If two figures are represented by circles, the line drawn between the 
centers of these circles is the interfigure axis. If a line is drawn through 
the direction in which one figure is facing, the angle made by this line and 
the interfigure axis provides a measure of the figure’s orientation. An 
orientation pattern can be defined by stating the angle of each figure, 
T the angle of the left hand figure first. In the present study, eight 
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orientation patterns were selected for use in which figures either faced 
| directly along the interfigure axis (and therefore had an angle of 0°), or 
| were turned through a number of degrees towards the front of the card on 
which they were mounted. The angles of the patterns were as follows: 1) 0° 
апа 45°, 2) 0° апа 90°, 3) 0° апа 135°, 4) 0° апа 180°, 5) 45° and 90°, 6) 45° 
and 135°, 7) 90° and 135°, 8) 90° and 180°. 

These eight patterns constitute Set A, and in all of them the left hand 
figure was the more directly facing. A second set of eight patterns, Set B, 
was also employed. Each pattern in Set B was what Edwards (7) has 
termed the “complementary variant” of a Set A pattern. One pattern is а 
complementary variant of another if it has the same angles as it, but if the 
figure which is the more directly facing in the original pattern is the less 
| directly facing in the variant. In the Set A version of pattern 1, the left 


hand figure faced more directly than the right hand figure, since it had an 
| angle of 0°, whereas the right hand figure’s angle was 45°. In the set B 
variant of pattern 1, however, the right hand figure was the more directly 
я facing with an angle of 0°, and the left hand figure had ап angle of 45°. The. 
| patterns in Set B were so constructed that pattern 1B was the complemen- 
tary variant of 1A, pattern 2B of 2A etc. 


3. Figures 


Plastic human figures manufactured by Airfix for use with 00 gauge 
model railways were employed. They were a uniform pale yellow and were 
‚ approximately 23 mm in height. They were mounted in pairs on cards of 
| Size 30 mm X 40 mm so that the distance between the centers of the bases 
Was 15 mm. A pool of figures was used as a population from which eight 
Dairs were drawn at random. There were seven types of male figure and 
four types of female figure. The two figures in each pair were different. 
Figure pairs were assigned at random to the eight orientation patterns in 
Set A. A duplicate set of figure pairs was then made up and assigned to the 
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corresponding patterns in Set B. Thus the same figure pair appeared on 
cards 1A and 1B, another on cards 2A and 2B, etc. The figure mounted on 
the left of the Set A card was mounted on the left of the Set B card. This 
meant that the figure which faced more directly on the Set A card was the 
less directly facing on the Set B card. Thus every figure pair was presented 
in two versions: in one version one figure was the more directly facing, in 
the other version the other figure faced more directly. 


4. Interaction Descriptions 


There were four different conditions under which the stimulus cards 
were judged. In each condition a description of an interpersonal encounter 
was read to the subject, and a question was posed which required him to 
identify one of the two stimulus figures on each card with one of the 
interactors described. The four conditions were as follows: 

a. Condition 1. “One of these figures is begging a favor from the other, 
but the other does not wish to grant the request. Which one is asking the 
favor?" The prediction was made that subjects would select the more 
directly facing of the two figures on a card as the one asking the favor 
because direct gaze is employed by a person who is attempting to win the 
approval of another (17), whereas persons engaged in making a difficult 
decision reduce eye-contact (11). 

b. Condition 2. “One of these figures is angrily reprimanding the other 
for some fault. The other is ashamed and cannot think of anything to say. 
Which is the angry one?" Direct gaze is a means of threatening another and 
of asserting dominance (8, 19), while looking away is associated with 
embarrassment and submission (9). It was therefore expected that subjects 
would select the more directly facing figure as the angry one. 

c. Condition 3. "These two people are having a conversation. One of 
them is afraid of the other; which one?" Peabody (16) found that if subjects 
were told that one of two interactors was afraid, they frequently expected 
the other interactor to be aggressive. It was therefore expected that subjects 
would perceive the two figures to be in an "aggressive-afraid" relationship. 
Direct gaze is associated with active threat and aggression. On the other 
hand nonverbal behaviors of the type termed “nonimmediate” by Mehra- 
bian (15) characterize interactors who are fearful or anxious; nonimmediate 
behaviors include the adoption of large interpersonal distances and indirect 
orientations (together with reduction of eye-contact). It was therefore pre- 


dicted that the figure with the less direct orientation would be selected as 
the one who was afraid. 
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warm and friendly, and likes to establish close personal relationships and 
to be popular. The other is quiet and does not make friends easily. Which 
is the warm and friendly one?” To the first interactor are attributed a 
number of extravert personality characteristics, while introvert characteris- 
tics are attributed to the other. Extraverts engage in more eye-contact than 
introverts (12). It was therefore predicted that subjects would choose the 
more directly facing of the two figures on a card as the one who was warm 
and friendly. 


d. Condition 4. “One of these people enjoys the company of others, is 
d 
| 5. Subjects 


Eighty subjects participated in the experiment, 20 in each condition. All 
were English-speaking whites. Ten males and 10 females were subjects in 
condition 1. They were friends of the writer and were university lecturers, 
research students, and their wives. In the remaining conditions subjects 
were undergraduates who volunteered to participate in response to a 

notice. In condition 2 there were 17 males and three females; in condition 3 
there were 16 males and four females; in condition 4 there were 10 males 
and 10 females. In conditions 1 and 4 no difference was found between 
males and females in the frequency of responses of the four types described 
below (x? = .73 and 1.61, respectively; df = 3; n.s.). Subjects of both sexes 
were therefore treated as a single group in each condition. 


6. Procedure 


| The subject sat at a table and read the interaction description for the 
condition in which he was participating. He then took the 16 stimulus 
cards from a box one at a time. The order of cards was independently 
| randomized for each subject. On each card the left hand figure was 
. identified by the letter X, the right hand figure by the letter Y. Each card 
was identified by a number between 1 and 16 which had been assigned to it 
| at random. When the subject took out a card, he told the experimenter its 
number and then indicated whether he had selected the figure X or the 
figure Y. The experimenter recorded the card number and the response. 


C. RESULTS 
! 1. Response Categories 
Responses to the two cards in a pair were combined. Since subjects could 


Choose X (the left hand figure) or Y (the right hand figure) on each card 
there were four types of response to a card pair. These were: 
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XX—chooses X on Set A card and X on Set B card, 
XY—chooses X on Set A card and Y on Set B card, 
YY—chooses Y on Set A card and Y on Set B card, 
YX—chooses Y on Set A card and X on Set B card. 


On cards in Set A, X was the more directly facing figure; in Set B 
was the more directly facing figure. Therefore, since on each card in a рай 
the same figure appeared as X and the same second figure as Y, the four 
types of response can be reduced to three categories as follows: 

(a) Figure choices occur when the same figure is chosen on each card 
a pair. XX and YY responses are of this type. When a figure choice 
made, the subject chooses the more directly facing figure on one card and 
the less directly facing on the other. 

(b) Direct orientation choices occur when the subject chooses the 
directly facing figure on each card. XY responses are in this category, 
When a subject makes a direct orientation choice, he chooses a differen 
figure on each of the cards in the pair. 

(c) Indirect orientation choices occur when the subject chooses the 
directly facing figure on each card in the pair. YX responses are in 
category. When a subject makes an indirect orientation choice, he choose 
a different figure on each of the cards in the pair. 


2. Number of Responses in Each Category 


In each condition, 20 subjects responded to eight card pairs; there w : 
thus 160 responses. By chance it would be expected that there would be 4 
responses of each of the four types XX, XY, YY, and YX. This means 
that 80 figure choices (KX and YY), 40 direct orientation choices (XY), 
and 40 indirect orientation choices (YX) would be expected. The frequen- 
cies of response in each of the three categories in the four conditions are 
shown in Table 1. In each case a chi-square test indicates that the fi 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF RESPONSES IN EACH CATEGORY IN THE FOUR JUDGMENT CONDITIONS 


Figure Direct Indirect Value of 
Judgment choices orientation orientation chi square 
condition (XX and YY) choices (XY) choices (YX) (df — 2) 
ae Үү) choices (ХҮ) chokes(YX) (Gf = 2) 
1 55 92 1 93.6* 
2 82 61 i 24.3* 
x 63 24 73 37.2% 
4 91 61 8 38.2* 
Expected by chance 80 40 40 
oem НЕ ОНИЕ ылды s. г oc OE 
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quency distribution differs from that expected by chance beyond the .001 
level. 


D. Discussion 
1. Examination of Predictions 


In condition 1 it was predicted that subjects would make direct (XY) 
orientation choices. The prediction received strong support, since nearly 
60% of responses were of this kind. Less than 10% of responses were in the 
indirect orientation (YX) category. Although there was a large number of 
figure choices, their frequency was below that expected by chance. While 
subjects sometimes based their choices on the cues provided by the figures, 
therefore, figure orientation was the strongest determiner of response. 

In condition 2 the predicted response was the direct orientation choice 
(XY), and this occurred more frequently than would have been expected by 
chance. As in condition 1, only about 10% of responses went directly 
against prediction and were of the YX type. Although in this condition 
figure choices were more common than in condition 1, the orientation cue 
was used by subjects in the manner predicted. 

In condition 3 it was predicted that subjects would make indirect (YX) 
orientation choices, The prediction received support, since this was the 
most frequent response. There were fewer figure choices than would have 
been expected by chance, but in this condition the greatest number of 


‚ orientation choices that went against prediction was also recorded. How- 


ever the proportion of XY choices is only 15% which is well below the 25% 
expected by chance. 

In condition 4 the greatest number of figure choices occurred. However 
the predicted response which was the direct orientation choice occurred 
More frequently than would have been expected by chance, and the fre- 
quency of the other orientation choice (YX) was remarkably low—only 5%. 


2. Figure cues 


Subjects had the characteristics of the stimulus figures on which to base 
their choices, in addition to the orientation cue. Since figure choices were 
common in all conditions, figure cues clearly competed with the orientation 
Cue in the determination of responses. 

In order that an assessment could be made of whether figure cues had 
determined responses in a consistent manner, ratings of the 11 stimulus 
figures were obtained from 10 male and 10 female undergraduates. The 
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figures were rated on the following eight seven-point scales: casual- 
formal, active-passive, intelligent-stupid, ^warm-cold, closed-open, 
nervous-confident, strong-weak, and rigid-relaxed. Ratings of the two 
figures on each card were compared. There were large differences in the 
way the two figures were perceived on cards 1, 3, and 7. On these cards, 
one figure was evaluated more favorably than the other on at least five 
categories (i.e., one figure was more casual, active, warm, open, confident, 
strong, and/or relaxed). On card 5 one figure was evaluated more favorably 
on four categories, and on card 6 on two categories. On cards 4 and 8 the 
figures were not clearly differentiated. 

On cards 2, 3, and 4 one of the figures had an arm raised. The effect of 
this cue on judgments was also examined. 

In condition 1 there was a significant tendency for subjects to choose the 
more favorably evaluated of two figures or a figure with an arm raised. In 
condition 2 there was a significant tendency to choose the more open and 
confident figure or the figure with an arm raised. In condition 3 there was 
also a tendency to choose the figure with a raised arm, but perceived 
confidence, strength, warmth, or openness did not appear to determine 
choices in a consistent way. In condition 4 there was a strong tendency for 
the figure perceived as more warm, open, and relaxed to be selected as the 
warm and friendly one. 

E. CONCLUSIONS 

In all four experimental conditions subjects made use of the cue fur- 
nished by the asymmetrical orientation patterns, despite competition from 
figure cues. Orientation choices of the type predicted were considerably. 
more common than would have been expected by chance, and orientation 
was used as a cue in a consistent Way, since in each condition one type of 
orientation response had a very low frequency, and this was the type of 
response which was expected to occur infrequently on the basis of the 
analysis of the eye-contact needs of the two interactors. 

The results demonstrate that the orientation pattern in which two figures 
stand is an important factor in the determination of how they are per- 
ceived. It is clear that Subjects perceive more directly facing figures as 
having greater need for or tolerance of eye-contact than those which face 
less directly. It seems Probable, therefore, that when Western subjects 
place figures themselves so that they stand in asymmetrical orientation 
patterns, as in the experiments of Edwards (4, 6), they are expressing the 
fact that they judge the interactor represented by the more directly facing 
figure to have greater eye-contact needs or tolerance than the other. 


| 
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A “stripped-down” experiment of this nature does not, of course, contrib- 
ute much to our knowledge about how orientation affects person perception 
in real social encounters [see Argyle and McHenry (2). However, it does 
have implications, as it was intended to, for the doll placement technique. 
It has been argued by Edwards (4, 6, 7) that the doll placement technique 
could become a useful projective instrument both for the clinician and for 
the research worker in the field of cross-cultural social psychology. A basis 
for the objective interpretation of doll orientation is an essential prerequi- 
site to such a development. 
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SOME BIOSOCIAL DETERMINANTS OF 
INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION* 


Marquette University amd Purdue University 


M. Y OQurnksur, ANNE Н. 10010, AND FREDERICK W. WIDLAK 


SUMMARY 


Judgments of 14 stimuli (self and 13 prominent others) on four personal- 
My dimensions were secured from 144 Ss, equally divided between the 
sexes, two аке levels, and two /Q groups. Multivariate analysis of variance 
indicated that (a) there were significant (P < .001) age differences in 
esteeming others, (b) persons of high intelligence generally held others in 
low esteem, (с) females had a tendency (P = .13) to rate others favorably, 
M) females tended to be more discriminating 4 < .05) than males in 


perceiving self and significant others. Reviews by Shrauger and Altrocchi 
12), Warr and Knapper (28, pp. 174-240), and Tagiuri (24, рр. 420-43 
summarize the methodological, as well as the substantive, status of the 


= 
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the four courses since 1955: (a) Kelly’s (10) Role Construct Repertory (RCR) 
Test or its modifications (2, pp. 190-193), (b) Cronbach's (7) analytic ap- 
proach employing any reliable instrument (e.g., an adjective checklist or 
rating scale) whose content has been appropriately factor analyzed, (c) 
Osgood's (15) semantic differential technique, and (d) the multidimensional 
scaling procedures (5, pp. 140-180; 25). Substantively, a few studies (8, 11, 
13, 21, 27) have specifically been concerned with investigating person 
perception as a function of one or more of such biosocial variables as age, 
sex, intelligence, and personal-social adjustment. However, few of these 


studies employed either more than two of the foregoing classes of variables | 


simultaneously or the appropriate multivariate analytic procedures such as 
the multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) or discriminant analysis, 
In addition, some of these studies (e.g., 8, 11) have continued to employ 
distance scores which, as Cronbach has demonstrated (6, 7), are definitely 
ambiguous in their psychological meaning. Thus, the present study was 
designed to investigate person perception as a function of threc classes of 
biosocial attributes (age, sex, and intelligence) by means of the appropriate 
multivariate analyses employing clearly interpretable indices. 

Although the generality, as well as the validity, of the results of most of 
the past studies concerning the biosocial determinants of person perception 
may be questioned on the basis of one or more of the aforementioned. 
limitations, findings of these studies, vis-a-vis some prominent theories of 
cognitive and psychosocial development, do suggest a number of hypoth- 
eses. For example, personality theorists such as Murphy (12) and Kelly (10) 
have asserted that the child gradually becomes more aware of the differ- 
ences among his significant others. This tendency is mediated by a variety 
of experiential factors and presumably continues into adulthood when it 
may reach a plateau. This view of the developmental differentiation of 
social perception is analogous to that of several cognitive theorists who 
postulate that cognitive abilities become more differentiated with age up to 


late adolescence or early adulthood (4, 9). Thus, the first main hypothesis 
and its subsidiaries are as follows: 


1. Hypothesis I 


Hypothesis I: The older Ss, regardless of their sex, are more diverse in 
their perception of self and significant others than the younger ones. 
Қа). Older Ss, regardless of their sex, have larger ipsative standard 


| 
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deviations (variability across persons judged) on the given dimensions than 
younger Ss. 

I(b). For older Ss, the variance-covariance matrices of personality factors 
along which judgments are made are more heterogeneous than those for the 
younger 5s for any of the persons judged. 


2. Hypothesis II 


The second biosocial determinant of social perception is the sex of the 
perceiver, since males and females experience dissimilar social demands, 
expectations, and impositions throughout their life span (16). Rabin (21) 
demonstrated the existence of reliable differences between adult males and 
females, with females being more widely divergent in rating significant 
others than males. Ware (27), however, failed to find significant relation- 
Ship between sex and the diversity of the semantic space. Kohn and Fiedler 
(11) and Fiedler and Hoffman (8) report significant differences between the 
sexes for assumed similarity between self and certain significant others, but 
their conciusions are equivocal. Since the evidence regarding sex differ- 
ences in social perception still remains controversial, it is important to 
verify the following: 

Hypothesis II: Males and females, between the ages of 17 and 30 years, 
differ from each other with respect to perceptual diversity and favorable- 
ness of evaluating significant others. 

Ща). Females between the ages of 17 and 30 years have larger ipsative 
Standard deviations than males on any of the given dimensions. 

IIb). Within the age range of 17 and 30 years, the variance-covariance 
matrices of personality dimensions for females are more heterogeneous than 
those for the males. 

Щ(с). Between the ages of 17 and 30, females perceive significant others 
More favorably than males do; i.e., the mean score for females on any 
dimension given is higher than for males if it represents a socially desirable 
characteristic and lower than for males if the characteristic is socially 
undesirable. 

3. Hypothesis III 


The third aspect of this study deals with the popular notion that intellig- 
ent persons are generally more perceptive and more sensitive to interper- 
Sonal cues than those who are less intelligent. Also, it is commonly believed 
that those who are high in intelligence are able to view and analyze an 
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interpersonal situation in facets much more diverse and numerous than 
those perceived by persons of low intellectual level. A previous attempt (27) 
to verify this notion with reference to individuals’ semantic spaces yielded 
negative results. However, Osgood (14, p. 13) asserts that “one should 
never give up a good hypothesis without a fight, and I still think there 
ought to be a relation between intelligence and completeness of utilization 
of the semantic space.” It is possible that the group mental ability tests 
utilized by Ware (27) were inadequate measures of those aspects of intelli- 
gence which are mainly responsible for dimensional diversity in percep- 
tion. On the other hand, it is not unreasonable to surmise that no matter 
which tests yielding global indices of intelligence are employed there is no 
relationship between global measures of intelligence and perceptual diver- 
sity provided that the individuals possess a minimum level of overall 
intelligence equal to or above the lower limit of the dull normal range. 
Therefore, the following hypothesis and its subsidiaries are included here in 
order to verify the validity of the aforementioned notion. 

Hypothesis III: There is no relationship between global measures of 
intelligence, such as the full scale ЈО (FSIQ) on the Wechsler Scales, and 
measures of esteem (factor scores) and perceptual diversity. 

Ща). There are no differences between more intelligent (those above the 
median on the Wechsler FSIQ) and less intelligent (those below the median 
on the Wechsler FSIQ) persons with respect to scores on any given factor 
for both sexes combined. | 

III(b). There are no differences between more intelligent and less intel- 
ligent persons, as defined in III(a), with respect to ipsative standard devia- 
tions of factor scores for both sexes combined. 

Шс). Between the ages of 17 and 30 years, the variance-covariance 
matrices of personality factors for more intelligent persons [as defined in 
III(a)] do not differ in homogeneity from those of less intelligent persons [as - 
defined in Ш(а)] provided that no one falls below the lower limit of the dull 
normal range in overall intelligence score. 

Although all of the foregoing hypotheses deal with the main effects of the 
three classes of biosocial variables (age, sex, and intelligence), it is reasona- 
ble to expect that two or more of these may characteristically interact in 
determining social perception, as well as other overt and covert behaviors: 
In the present context, however, known theories of behavior development 
do not provide guidelines definite enough to yield specific interactional 
hypotheses regarding interpersonal perception. Hence, in this respect, the 
present study is chiefly exploratory. 


| 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


A total of 144 Ss, 72 males and 72 females, participated in this study. 
Half of them, 36 males and 36 females, were selected randomly from 
among those who were 17 years, 0 months and 17 years, 10 months in a 
metropolitan Milwaukee high school with an approximate enrollment of 
2700 during 1968-69. At the time of initial testing, the mean ages for males 
and females were 208.8 and 208.5 months, with standard deviations of 
2.33 and 2.70 months, respectively. The remaining 72 Ss, also equally 
divided between the sexes, were randomly selected from college sopho- 
mores and juniors enrolled in introductory psychology during the second 
semester of 1969-70. The mean ages for college males and females were 
245.1 and 235.4 months, with standard deviations of 26.16 and 10.21, 
respectively. The larger mean and standard deviation for males in the 
college sample are chiefly due to one male who, at the time of first testing, 
was 360 months of age; except for this S, all college males and females 
ranged between 222 and 282 months. 


2. Instruments and Procedure 


All Ss were administered the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS); 
however, the high school Ss also took the Wechsler-Bellvue Scale Form II 
(WBII) and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) in a 
counterbalanced order [for details, see Quereshi and Miller (19)]. All Ss 
were also given a person perception task of rating themselves and 13 
significant others on the Michill Adjective Rating Scale (MARS) which 
Consists of 48 adjectives, such as "dominating," "ambitious," “nervous,” 
etc., accompanied by five-point ratings ranging from “Very Untypical” (a 
rating of 1) to “Very Typical” (a rating of 5). [For details, see Quereshi (18), 
Pp. 193-196.] Each S was provided with 14 copies of MARS and was asked 
to rate in order himself, his father, his mother, a past or present boy (girl) 
friend (or spouse, if married), George Washington, Mickey Mantle, Martin 
Luther King, Jacqueline (Kennedy) Onassis, Abraham Lincoln, Josef Sta- 
lin, Brigitte Bardot, Dwight Eisenhower, Elvis Presley, and Mao Tse- 
Tung. The selection of stimulus persons (SPs) was chiefly governed by the 
criterion of multidimensional heterogeneity: i.e., SPs represented individu- 
als living and dead, old and young, “good” and “bad,” male and female, 
and intimate and distant. The MARS was administered in two one-hour 
Sessions spaced one week apart with half of the SPs rated in each session. 
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As described elsewhere (18), the MARS measures four relatively indepen- 
dent factors (unhappiness, extraversion, self-assertiveness, and productive 
persistence) with reliability indices (based on 441 Ss) ranging between .78 
and .90 and cross-sample congruence coefficients, à la Tucker (26), bet- 
ween .80 and .95. Each of the four factors is measured by 12 items which 
are intermingled with items measuring other factors in order to avoid 
interfactor order effects in rating SPs. 


3. Treatment of Data 


For each S, factor scores were obtained for each of the SPs by summing 
the 12 respective scores on the items comprising a given factor. Estimates 
of internal consistency for factor scores were secured by subdividing items 
for a particular factor into two equated groups in such a manner that they 
embodied equal numbers of items and were fairly balanced with respect to 
magnitude and sign of factor loading. Correlations were computed between 
the half-factor scores on each of the four factors for each of the 14 SPs, 
separately for males and females, for high school and college Ss, and for 
males and females within each age level, and then were corrected for 
double length by the Spearman-Brown formula.! 

a. Measures of Esteem and Perceptual Diversity. Esteem in the present 
study is the same as the elevation component according to Cronbach (6) 
and is measured by the factor score based on the self or other rating by a 
person. Since an empirical tryout, based on an independent sample of 102 
college Ss, indicated that factors 2 and 4 (extraversion and productive 
persistence) were considered to represent socially desirable characteristics, 
while factors 1 and 3 (unhappiness and self-assertiveness) were treated as 
undesirable traits, high scores on factors 2 and 4 and low scores on factors 
1 and 3 indicate high esteem, while low scores on factors 2 and 4 and high 
scores on factors 1 and 3 represent low esteem. Perceptual diversity in the 
present study is similar to Cronbach's (6) assumed dispersion in elevation 
and is indexed by the standard deviation of factor scores for each S across 
the 14 SPs. An overall estimate of esteem was also obtained by computing 
means of factor scores over 14 SPs for each S. The internal consistency 
estimates for mean esteem and perceptual diversity scores were calculated 
by splitting SPs into two sets of Seven each, correlating means and SDs 


1 These indices were computed to determine the reliabilit; " E 
i i f у of the instrument for the presi 
study instead of entirely relying on previous findings. The results, which are available from 


the authors, corroborate the high | iabili ined i vious 
studies i 17, 18, 20) igh level of reliability for the factor scores obtained in pre 


a 


е 
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based on the first half of SPs with the corresponding values on the second 
half, and then correcting for double length. These coefficients were calcu- 
lated separately for males and females, for high school and college Ss, and 
for males and females within each of the two age levels. Finally, correla- 
tions among esteem and diversity scores (based on the MARS data) and 
Wechsler /Qs were computed for boys, girls, and the combined group (see 
footnote 1). 

b. Multivariate Analysis of Variance (MANOVA). Since the main pur- 
pose of this study was to investigate the influence of age, sex, and intellec- 
tual level on self and other perceptions measured by a multifactor scale 
(e.g., MARS) and since each of the three independent variables was di- 
vided into only two categories, the data were subjected to a three-way (2 X 
2 X 2 MANOVA. Subsequently, three separate discriminant analyses 
were conducted to determine the relative contribution of various MARS 
factors to differences between the two age groups, the sexes, and the two 
intellectual levels. The partition of the groups in regard to the third 
independent variable, intellectual level, was done on the basis of the 
median of the group; e.g., in the case of intelligence as the main effect the 
whole group of 144 was divided into two on the basis of the median of 144 
Ss, while in studying the interaction between age and intelligence, the 
group was first divided into two age levels and then each age group was 
subdivided into two intellectual levels on the basis of median of the 
respective age group. The three-way MANOVA was then applied to the 
ipsative means and standard deviations of 144 Ss. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Since each one of the three main hypotheses has components dealing 
With measures of esteem and perceptual diversity, the results are presented 
and discussed with reference to various measures of perceptual judgment 
ànd not according to the serial order of the hypotheses. Thus, in discussing 
the results of measures of esteem, scatter, etc., we have evaluated the 
tenability of the relevant portions of all of the hypotheses. 


1. Self-Esteem and Esteem of Others 


Of the four MARS factors, two (extraversion and productive persistence) 
represent socially desirable characteristics, while the others (unhappiness 
and self-assertiveness) are considered socially undesirable traits in our 
culture. The mean of factor scores across SPs for a given individual or the 
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mean of factor scores over individuals for a certain group, on a parti 
factor, indicates the level of esteem. The analyses were conducted both on 
the ipsative and normative means, the former providing generalized este 
scores for individuals and the latter yielding data for group comparisons 
each SP separately. The results of the 2 х 2 x 2 MANOVA based 
ipsative means indicate that the interactions (Age х Sex, Age x IQ, Sex X 
IQ, and Age X Sex X IQ) are not significant at the .05 level. However, а: 

Table 1 indicates, two main effects (age and IQ) are significant beyond 
.001 and .01 levels, respectively. The univariate F tests in Table 1 indic 
that differences between age groups are mainly indexed by factors 2 ani 
(extraversion and self-assertiveness), while intelligence seems to affect. 
teeming others only on factors 2 and 4 (extraversion and productive pers 
tence). Examination of means of ipsative means for the two age lev 
indicates that older Ss (cellege students) considered socially promin 
others as less sociable and less self-assertive; i.e., they viewed other ini 
viduals unfavorably with respect to sociability and favorably in regard 
dominance and self-assertion. On the other hand, younger Ss (high schi 
students) held socially significant others in high esteem on sociability, bi 
tended to perceive them unfavorably with respect to their self-asserti 
characteristics. In the present study, however, age and education а 
confounded and, hence, the differences cannot be justifiably ascribed 


TABLE 1 
MANOVA Е RATIOS (Fy) AND UNIVARIATE Fs FOR THE Four FACTORS 


Univariate Fs 


Factor Factor Factor 
Main effects Fy T 2 3 


Ipsative means 


Age 19.70*** .63 4.87% 46.04*** 
Sex 1.81 5.75* 45 212 
10 3.56** .02 13.61*** 2.26 
Ipsative standard deviations 
Age 68 E 1.75 32 03 
is 1 pj 6.52* 50 1.33 г 
2 59 15 01 E. 


Note: For Fy, df = 4/133; for the univariate cases, df = 1/136 for all effects. All of the 


interactions, for both ipsative means i i iati i iabl 
insignificant. P and ipsative standard deviations, are invarial у 
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one or the other, but it seems clear that between the junior year in high 
school and the sophomore year in college definite changes did occur in the 
students’ perceptions of significant others. 

The means of the high and low intelligence Ss indicate that persons of 
high intelligence, regardless of their age or education, held other individu- 
als in low esteem on both of the favorable traits (sociability and productive 
persistence) measured by MARS. Whether the foregoing tendency is gen- 
eral over all SPs or only for some of them can be gleaned from the 
MANOVA analyses for single SPs presented later on.? 

It is apparent from Table 1 that differences between males and females, 
unlike those stated in Hypothesis (с) and contrary to those of another 
study (11), do not reach the .05 level of significance (Fy — 1.81, df — 4/131, 

= .13). The univariate F ratio for factor 1 is significant at the .02 level in 
the hypothesized direction (the females in our study view the significant 
others as happier than males do, but in view of the low level of confidence 
yielded by the overall F, this tendency does not seem to be either very 
strong or general). 

Since the ipsative mean combines the data of all SPs, including self, the 
results bear on the existence of a general sterotype regardless of the nature 
of the SP. However, it is well-known that sterotypes more often tend to be 
confined to objects within a certain class (e.g., all persons belonging to a 
certain ethnic group). Thus, MANOVA based on ratings of a single SP 
(e.g., self, father, Josef Stalin, etc.) throw considerable light on the opera- 
tion of the tendency to rate favorably or unfavorably vis-à-vis the common 
characteristics of the SPs, such as their degree of intimacy relative to the 
rater, their sex, their national or ethnic origin, etc. Table 2 presents the 
results of the 2 x 2 x 2 MANOVA, for each of the SPs separately, for 
those main effects and interactions whose Fy is significant beyond .05. 
Cases in which Еу is not significant (р > .05), regardless of the significance 
of the univariate Fs on one or more factors, are excluded from Table 2. 

For the self ratings, differences between the sexes were significant 
beyond .001. Univariate analyses indicated that males differed from 
females on factor 2, extraversion, and factor 3, self-assertiveness, with 
females considering themselves more extraverted (sociable) and less self- 
assertive than males (the means for males and females, respectively, are 


37.4 and 40.3 on factor 2 and 37.9 and 33.7 on factor 3). These findings are 
— 

2 None of the Ss in the present study has a Wechler FSIQ less than 83. In the college group 
the range of FSIQ is 91 to 131, while the high school Ss range between 83 and 133, The FSIQ 
Means for the college and high school Ss are 113.5 and 112.3, respectively. 
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Others more favorably than males, we can verify И in the light of 
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others, the differences between the two age groups are not only substantial 
but are indicative of certain meaningful trends. The college Ss consis 
gave more favorable ratings to seven SPs (father, mother, spouse/boy 
girl friend, Martin Luther King, Jr., Abraham Lincoln, Joseph Stalin, a 
Mao Tse-Tung), indicating that education generally had а liberalizing 
effect on persons regardless of the personal, social, ethnic, or political 
background of the ratees. For four of the remaining five SPs, the effects 


on some factors and less favorably on others. The only exception w 
Brigitte Bardot who was more favorably rated by high school 5s than 
college Ss on both factors 2 and 4, which yielded significant (p < .01 


Ss seemed to be fairly general, since the only exception was Martin Luther 
King, Jr., who was rated more favorably on factor 3 (self-assertiveness) by 
high JQ Ss than those of low IQ. Since in all these six cases means for th 
high IQ Ss were closer to the middle of the distribution than those of 
low IQ Ss, persons with high intelligence tended toward moderation 


dimension along which the judgments were made. 

There are only two significant interactions (A x S x IQ for self-ratil 
and A х 5 for ratings of Abraham Lincoln) in the data of Table 2. Th 
A X S X IQ interaction has already been discussed in connection with thê 
sex differences in self-esteem. The A x S interaction for the ratings of 
Abraham Lincoln should be disregarded, since it is the only significa nt 
interaction out of a maximum possible of 42 first-order interactions in the 
analyses embodied in Table 2. 


2. Differences in Perceptual Diversity 


Section (a) of our second hypothesis asserts that females have large 
ipsative standard deviations (SDs) than the males between the ages of 17 | 
and 30 years. The Fy (1.92, df = 4/133) for the sex differences in ipsativê 
SDs does not reach the .05 level, but is significant at .11. Although we 
have adopted .05 as the desired level for Fy before we consider the: 
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univariate Fs seriously, we believe that for the ipsative SDs this require- 
ment should be flexible for two reasons: (a) The differences between the 
sexes, although significant at a lower level, are in the hypothesized direc- 
tion (the means of ipsative SDs for females are larger than those for males. 
(b) Because of the limited number of SPs, over which the ipsative SDs are 
computed, the relatively low reliability of SDs tends to favor the type II 
error (i.e., reduces the significance level of the F ratio). Hence, it seems 
reasonable to consider the significance (ф < .02) of the univariate F for 
factor 1 (unhappiness) in spite of the less than desired level of significance 
of the corresponding Fy in Table 1. The significantly larger SDs for 
females on factor 1 indicate that females tended to be more discerning and 
diverse in the perception of the unhappiness (happiness) of other persons 
than males, a finding which corroborates Rabin’s (21) results and conforms 
with the commonly held notion that females are generally more sensitive 
than males to other persons’ feelings and emotions and are better able to 
differentiate among people in this regard. In the present study, the ten- 
dency is not general over all dimensions, but is confined to the judgments 
of happiness or unhappiness of other persons. 

Our results regarding sex differences in perceptual differentiation con- 
tradict those of Kohn and Fiedler (11); however, the disagreement is 
probably due to the indices used to represent perceptual differentiation in 
the two studies. The measure we have employed is the ipsative SD, while 
Kohn and Fiedler utilized assumed similarity scores which have been 
shown (7) to be too global, ambiguous, and complex to represent perceptual 
differentiation univocally. Of course there are other statistical definitions of 
perceptual diversity (e.g., the degree of heterogeneity of the correlation 
matrix or the frequency of extreme ratings), but the assumed similarity 
Scores are not equivalent to any one of these. 

The present study does provide additional information about perceptual 
diversity as a function of age, sex, and intelligence if perceptual diversity is 
defined as the degree of the heterogeneity of the intercorrelations of various 
Personality dimensions along which ratings of self and others have been 
obtained. In the present study, the variance-covariance matrices for the 
MARS factors based on one group can be contrasted with those based on 
aother group (e.g., males vs. females) by means of certain statistical tests. 
The MANOVA employed in the present study involved two procedures 
dealing respectively with the testing of H, (hypothesis of the equality of 
Variance-covariance matrices) and H; (hypothesis of the equality of mean 
centroids). Results of testing Н, have already been presented and discussed 
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in the form of Fy in Tables 1 and 2. Results of H, for the various contrasts 
based on sex, age, and JQ are given in Table 3. 

Ordinarily the results of H, are discussed before those of H,, since the 
former has some bearing on the interpretation of the latter if reasons are — 
needed for explaining the nonsignificant Fy for H,. However, we are 
mainly concerned here with the results of Н, in its own right rather than as 
a complementary procedure employed to rationalize some of the 
nonsignificant F ratios for H,. ‹ 

The results in Table 3 indicate that the F ratios for seven of the 14 
ratings are significant beyond .05. Examination of the variance-covariant 
matrices reveals that the college Ss were more heterogeneous than high — 
school Ss in judging self, father, mother, spouse (friend), George Washing- 
ton, and Dwight D. Eisenhower, while high school Ss were more variable 
with respect to their judgments of Elvis Presley only. Thus, the hypothesis 
that the older Ss are more divergent in their judgment of significant others | 
is generally borne out by the data of the present study if the heterogeneity 
of the variance-covariance matrices is used as an index instead of the 
ipsative standard deviation. 

The differences between males and females were significant (p < .001) 
for only one SP (mother). Females had a more heterogeneous variance- 


TABLE 3 
F Ratios FOR MANOVA Hi (HYPOTHESIS OF THE EQUALITY OF 
VARIANCE-COVARIANCE MATRICES) FOR THE 
THREE MAIN EFFECTS 


Main effects 

Rating Age Sex 
Self 3.00*** 
Father 2.61** 50 2. зн 
Mother 1.86* 3.04*** 
Spouse (Friend) 2.02* 1.12 1. э 
George Washington 1.94* .86 1.58 
Mickey Mantle 1.82 1.39 1.32 
Martin Luther King, Jr. .59 1.19 1.43 
Jackie Onassis 1.21 1.81 2.27% 
Abraham Lincoln 1.82 .85 112 
Josef Stalin 1.30 1.09 1.83 
Brigitte Bardot 1:80 56 4.238%" 
Dwight Eisenhower 4.97*** 82 2. soti 
Elvis Presley 1.85* 1.32 1.78 
Mao-Tse-Tung 73 31 1.58 

Note: abe a for each of the F ratios given above = 10/96401. 

** z < 01 
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covariance rnatrix for mother ratings than males did. Although the results 
were in the hypothesized direction and were highly significant, they held 
only for one type of rating. 

A segment of our third hypothesis states that there is no relationship 
between global measures of intelligence (WAIS full-scale JQ) and percep- 
tual diversity. Results based on ipsative standard deviations (see Table 1) 
have corroborated the foregoing null hypothesis; however, the results of H, 
in Table 3 indicate that high JQ Ss were significantly more divergent than 
the low /Q Ss in their judgments of father, Brigitte Bardot, and Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, while the low JQ Ss had a more heterogeneous variance- 
covariance matrix for the ratings of Jackie (Kenndey) Onassis. If the 
significance levels of the various F ratios are also taken into consideration, 
one may (спа to conclude that higher intelligence seemed to be associated 
with more divergent judgments of other individuals if divergence is defined 
as the heterogenity of variance-covariance matrices. However, it must be 
recognized that this tendency has not emerged strongly either in the present 
study or sny of the past investigations. 
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EFFECTS OF INITIATION SEVERITY AND INTEREST 
ON GROUP ATTITUDES*! 


Colorado State University and The American Red Cross 


Јасов E. HAUTALUOMA? AND HELENE SPUNGIN 


SUMMARY 


This experiment examined some conditions of the generality of the 
finding that a severe initiation leads to liking for a group. Sex, interest in 
joining a group, and severity of initiation were included in a 2 x 2 x 2 
factorial design. It was found that females liked the group members most 
following a severe initiation, but this was not true for males. Males had the 
least interest in continuing with a group following a severe initiation, while 
the females’ interest was almost unaffected by their initiations. Subjects 
who were most interested in joining in the beginning perceived the initia- 
tion as most severe. The perception of the meaningfulness of the initiation 
was influenced by all three independent variables in a triple interaction. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The variables influencing a person’s attraction to a group are different at 
various points in the attraction process. When a person is contemplating 
group membership, but is not yet in the group, his expectations that certain 
Personal needs will be satisfied are important. After he has become a 
member, he is attracted if the group actually satisfies his needs in compari- 
Son with his social alternatives, or possibly in comparison with other 
Satisfactions he has had in the past (7). 

In between the time when a person is thinking of becoming a member 


and his actual membership is another important phase in the attraction 
= 
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process. This period is usually at the beginning of membership, and is often 
associated with probationary periods, training, or initiation into the group. 
The initiation period is significant for a potential member's attraction, 
because it is usually his first real experience with the group. It is important ` 
for the existing group members, too, because in some cases, such as with 
executive recruiting, substantial costs have been involved in bringing the 
potential member to the group’s entry point. Many groups mark this period 
with ritual and special activities indicating its part in transforming new 
members into acceptable elements of a group (9, 10). It would be valuable 
to know which variables of the initiation are most influential in producing 
future attraction for a group. 4 
Relatively little has been offered from the social psychological literature " 
on how to best conduct this phase of group membership, but many implicit 
assumptions are used in actual practice. The most striking scientific 
finding, first reported by Aronson and Mills (1), and later supported by 
Gerard and Mathewson (3) and Schopler and Bateson (6), is that if the 
initiation period is severe, a person will like the group more than if the 
initiation is mild. 
This well-replicated conclusion deserves further explication. The - 
generalizability of the findings of all three studies is open to question, 
because in each study the subjects were only American college student 
females. Then their interests in joining a group before they were initiated 
were not specified. To understand this point, consider the following ques- 
tion relating interest in joining and initiation practices; Would a Peace 
Corps trainee who was eager to become a Volunteer respond to a severe 
initiation in the same way as an unwilling draftee undergoing the Army's 
basic training? In one instance the trainee would want to join the group 
before he entered training, and in the other the recruit would probably | 
rather not associate with the group that is initiating him. Would not à 
severe or a mild initiation affect these people differently; at least through 
the expectations they have for group membership? It is difficult to answer 
the question from the present findings concerning the initiation period. 
Kiesler's work (4, 5) suggests that commitment to join, which is similar to 
interest in joining, is a potent variable in the attraction to a group. 
Both of the above criticisms, on the lack of generality of the subjects; | 
and the lack of consideration of their interest in joining the group, were 
dealt with in the present study. In it, both female and male subjects, albeit 
still college students, were given severe or mild initiations before group | 
! 
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membership, and they were induced to be either strongly interested to join 
or they were “volunteered” into the group before the initiation took place. 

The primary aim of the study was an empirical re-examination of a 
well-established finding to learn some of the conditions of its generality. 
The only specific prediction was that severity of initiation would be directly 
associated with greater liking for the group members and their discussion 
for the femaies: a replication of the findings of the previous studies involv- 
ing severity of initiation. No predictions were made for the behavior of the 
male subjects, but observations from fraternity initiations and other male 
initiation rites might suggest similar results for them. No prediction was 
made concerning the interest in joining variable, either, because the design 
of the experiment involved two variables which might produce 
dissonance—interest in joining the group and initiation—in sequence; and 
little research or theory was available to support specific hypotheses under 
these conditions. Brock (2), however, states that sequential tensions, even 
irrelevant ones, summate in dissonance situations, and if this is true, the 
greatest dissonance should be expected in those subjects who were highly 
interested in joining the group and were severely initiated. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Twenty-eight males and 28 females from Introductory Psychology (PY 
100) classes at Colorado State University volunteered to participate after 
they were asked. Both psychology majors and nonmajors were included, 
and most were Freshmen and Sophomores. All subjects initially selected 
for the study continued with it. 


2. Study Design 


The study was a 2 х 2 х 2 factorial experiment with independent 
variables of (a) Sex of the subject, (b) Interest in joining the group prior to 
an initiation, and (c) Severity of initiation. The dependent variables were 
(a) Liking for the group discussion, (b) Liking for the group members, (c) 
Interest in continuing with the group after the initiation, (d) Perception of 
Severity of the initiation, and (e) Perception of the meaningfulness of the 
initiation. The perception variables, (d) and (e) above, were derived by an 
item analysis from the scale used to measure the effectiveness of the 
initiation manipulation. 
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3. Interest in Joining the Group Independent Variable 


The interest in joining the group prior to the initiation was manip 
by instructions to the subjects. To produce Low-Interest to Join a group 
one-half of the subjects (half the males and half the females, randoi 
assigned), the subjects were told that some graduate students wanted 
study the learning of college material in groups, and they needed a fe 
students to help them standardize their tasks. The subjects asked to ой 
thought they were picked at random, and the tasks they would do 
pictured as easy, routine, and short. 

The remaining subjects assigned to the High-Interest condition hear 
another story on how a number of professors were seriously trying | 
understand the effects of group participation on learning college ma 
Only certain highly selected subjects would be asked to take part in 
study, but those chosen were expected to benefit greatly from the groups, 
and enjoy the experience. 

Prior to the conclusion of the meeting the subjects were asked to com 
plete a scale which assessed their interest in participating in the sti 
group. The scale was used for a validity check on the experimental ma 
nipulation of the Interest in Joining variable. Ч 


4. Initiation Independent Variable 


Upon arrival at the laboratory room, one week after the induction of th 
Interest in Joining variable, each subject was individually seen by thi 
experimenter. The persons assigned to the Severe-Initiation condi 
(one-half of the males and females, and one-half of those in the High a 
Low-Interest in Joining conditions) were told that the study group 
would most likely join had already met several times. Because the g 
came together after regular hours, they were told it was necessary to 
the endurance of new people prior to admittance. The tests were desc 
as stressful and somewhat threatening. , 

The three tasks used in the Severe-Initiation condition were ch 
because they were difficult, and lent themselves to the original cover sto! 
The first task was note copying, where the notes were sloppily hand 
ten, smudged, and at points illegible. The constraint of copying the notes 
a limited time made this task unpleasant. The second task consisted 
learning a list of 10 difficult trigrams presented at a very rapid pace 
memory drum. The timer was set at .5 seconds per frame, and the trigra 


had a mean total frequency of 1.7 оп the Underwood and Schultz tables (8 
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p. 332-373). Subjects had been seen to experience distress with this task in 
a pilot study. The last task required the subject to read a difficult article on 
learning under .25 seconds delayed-auditory-feedback, and this is unnerv- 
ing to most people. Each task was given five minutes for completion. 

The rest of the subjects, assigned to the Mild-Initiation condition, were 
asked to do some routine tasks so that a baseline of ability in the group 
could be established. They were told to relax and work at their own speed. 
Their first task was note copying too, except the notes were typewritten 
and easy to read. The second task involved learning trigrams, but they 
were presented at a three-second interval, and had a mean frequency of 85 
on the Underwood and Schultz’s tables, This was a routine task for most 
subjects. The final task was identical to the Severe-Initiation condition, 
except there was no delayed-auditory-feedback. The subject simply read 
out loud the article on learning. These tasks were also allowed five minutes 
each. 

The severity of the initiation was influenced by both the instructions 
given the subjects and the tasks they had to do, but the content of the tasks 
and their lengths in time were held constant over the two conditions. 


5. Attraction to the Group Dependent Variables 


Upon conclusion of the third task above, the subjects were told it might 
be beneficial to give them some idea of how the study group worked. They 
were then shown a five-minute movie of a boring, unproductive, study- 
group session. The film included seven male and seven female students at 
the university. The use of a film for the presentation of the group was an 
innovation from the three previous studies cited. Tape recorders had been 
used before. 

After the film, the experimenter returned to the viewing room and told 
the subjects: 

We would like you to become a member of this particular study group, and 
now that you have seen one study session, I would like to get your opinions 
about the content of the discussion, and about the people who participated in 
the study group. After each actual study session we require each participant to 
fill out one of these reports in the folder on your desk, so that we can have an 
idea of how the group is progressing. Getting your opinion today (tonight) is one 
way of familiarizing you with this written procedure. This is not a test of any 
kind, so please feel free to put down how you really felt about the discussion 
itself and about the group. Please put your name at the top of the sheet. 


The opinion scale measured the dependent variables of Liking for the 
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Group Members and Liking for the Group Discussion. It contained two 
seven-item scales borrowed from Aronson and Mills (1). Both scales were 
item-analyzed to determine their homogeneity, and six items were retained 
from each scale, The Liking for the Group Members Scale included items 
measuring the preparation, enthusiasm, frankness, even-temperedness, 
alertness, and competence of the group. The original item on embarrass- 
ment was dropped, because of its low correlation with the total score of the 
scale. 

The Liking for the Group Discussion Scale which was finally used 
included items on maturity, intelligence, interestingness, clarity, worth- 
whileness, and enjoyableness of the discussion. The friendliness item on the 
original scale was deleted after the item analysis. 

The subjects were also asked to complete a scale on interest in joining, 
exactly like the one they had done the week before, and to fill in a scale 
assessing the perceived severity of the initiation, which was used to mea- 
sure the effect of the manipulation of the Initiation independent variable, 
and the two perception dependent variables. 

After they finished the ratings, they were told they had done well on all 
the tasks. They were not informed of the quality of their performances 
before this point, because Gerard and Mathewson (3) had found that when 
subjects learned they had passed their tasks, the effect of the initiation was 
neutralized, They were then debriefed about the experimental procedures. 


C. RESULTS 


1. Independent Variable Manipulation Checks 

A questionnaire, measuring the Interest in Joining the study group was 
administered immediately after the induction of this variable. It asked 
about the number of hours a week the subject would be willing to partici- 
pate in the group, the desired frequency of meetings, the amount of work 
he would be willing to expend for the group, and how much he wanted to 
join it. The items were strongly intercorrelated, so the total score for each 
subject was used as the measure. The first use of the scale was to assess the 
success of manipulating the Interest in Joining independent variable. The 
mean for the High-Interest subjects (© = 16.0) was significantly higher 
than that for the Low-Interest subjects (X = 12.4), (Е = 11.0, df = 1,51 f 
< .005),3 indicating that the cover stories had produced the separation in 
the groups desired by the experimenters. 


? The df is 51 rather than 54 because three Ss did not complete the first Commitment scale 
satisfactorily. 


| 


| 
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The severity of initiation perceived by the subjects was measured too, for 
a manipulation check on the Initiation independent variable. The seven- 
item scale assessing perceived severity was item-analyzed, and three of its 
items formed a Severity subscale referring to the severity, stressfulness, and 
difficulty of the initiation. The means of the Severe-Initiation (X = 147) 
and Mild-Initiation (X = 10.6) groups were significantly different (F = 
18.7, df = 1,54, р < .001), indicating that the manipulation of the Initia- 
tion variable produced appropriate perceptions of the severity of the initia- 
tion by the subjects. 


2. Liking for the Group Members and the Group Discussion 


In Table 1 are the means of the Liking for the Group Members under the 
different conditions. An analysis of variance indicated one interaction, Sex 
by Initiation, was significant (F — 5.1, df — 1,48, p « .05). In Figure 1 is 
the significant interaction for Initiation by Sex. The females were affected 
most positively by the severe initiation, while the males were influenced 
most positively by mild initiations. The difference between the two forms 
of initiation for the females produced significant differences ( = 2.11, df = 
26, p — .025), but did not for the males. 

Table 1 also contains the means for the Liking for the Group Discussion 
variable, No main effects or interactions were significant for it with an 


TABLE 1 
MEANS OF RATINGS OF LIKING, PERCEIVED SEVERITY, 
AND PERCEIVED MEANINGFULNESS 


Not Interested in Joining Interested in Joining 
Condition Males Females Males Females 
Liking for the Group Members 
Severe Initiation 24.6 30.6 27.4 30.0 
Mild Initiation 26.6 26.1 29.9 26.6 
Liking for the Group's Discussion 
Severe Initiation 22.7 29.1 22.9 27.1 
Mild Initiation 24.0 26.0 31.0 27.6 
Perceived Severity of the Initiation 
Severe Initiation 13.9 12.7 16.7 15.4 
Mild Initiation 9.0 10.1 12.4 10.0 


Perceived Meaningfulness of the Initiation 


Severe Initiation 10.6 14.2 14.6 12.9 
ild Initiation 11.7 10.3 11.3 14.0 
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FIGURE 1 


INITIATION-BY-SEX INTERACTION FOR 
LIKING-FOR-THE-GROUP-MEMBERS MEASURE 


analysis of variance, but the Sex by Initiation interaction again produced 
the largest difference from a chance finding (p < .10). 
3. Interest in Joining the Group Following the Initiation 


The scale assessing the effectiveness of the manipulation of the In = 
in Joining variable was administered again at the end of the experiment t0 
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learn of the subjects' interest in joining after the initiation. When applied 
then, Interest in Joining was considered a dependent variable. 

Two analyses were done with the Interest in Joining data. The first, a 
repeated measures analysis of variance, resulted in several significant re- 
sults. Two rel atively large main effects were found. One, almost significant 
(F = 4.0, df = 1,45, p < .06),* main effect for Interest in Joining is mainly 
due to the fading ed great difference between the Interest in Joining X= 
16.0) and the Not Interested in Joining X, = 12.4) groups at the beginning 
of the experiment, and the smaller differences between them at the end of it 
(X, = 14.1 and X, = 13.8, respectively). The initial large differences in 
Interest in Joining were reported above as the significant Interest in Joining 
variable manipulation check. The significant (F = 11.5, df = 1,45, p < .05) 
Interest in Joining by Trials interaction is a better indicator of the effect of 
the experiment on Interest in Joining. 

Significance (F = 12.1, df = 1,45, p < .005) was also obtained for the 
Sex independent variable. It occurred because females (Y, = 16,0) started 
the experiment more interested in joining the group than males (X, = 12.4), 
and they stayed that way through the second measure (X, = 15.6 and X? = 
12.3, respectively). The mean difference between males and females on the 
two trials constitutes the main effect. 

In addition to the Interest in Joining by Trials interaction mentioned 
above, one other two-way interaction was significant. The Initiation by 
Trials interaction (F = 5.9, df = 1,45, p < .025) suggests that persons who 
were subjected to the severe initiation decreased in interest in joining over 
the two measures (X, = 14.6 to Х = 13. 2), while those given a mild 
initiation increased their interest in joining &, 1 = 13.8 to X, = 14.7). The 
initial differences between these groups must be regarded as error, because 
the initiation could not have produced the separation in the two groups at 
that time. The significant Initiation main effect of the second analysis on 
these data, an analysis of covariance (F = 5.3, df = 1,45, p < .025), isa 
тоге accurate statement of the change in Interest in Joining than the 
repeated measures interaction. It indicates that if the original error differ- 
ences within initiation conditions are taken away, the Severe-Initiation 
кн ended the experiment being less interested in joining the group Xx 

7 12.9) than the Mild-Initiation subjects (X — 15.1). 

Near significance (F = 4.0, df = 1,45, p < .06) was obtained for two 
————— 


* This df and other dfs of 45 in this section are correctly stated thus instead of as df 48 
ause three Ss did not complete the first Commitment scale satisfactorily. 
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three-way interactions. The Initiation by Sex by Trials interaction is dis- 
played in Figure 2. In it can be seen the mean male and female Interest in 
Joining scores for the different initiation conditions, both beíore and after 
the initiation. The Figure shows males reacted least favorably in terms of 
Interest in Joining to severe initiations, and more favorably to mild ones ( _ 
= 2.6, df = 26, p < .02). The females, on the other hand, showed almost - 
no change in their interest in joining, regardless of their initiation. Again, 
the original differences within the males and within the females should be 
viewed as error, because they had not yet received their initiations. | 
The other, almost significant, interaction concerns Interest in Joining by 
Initiation by Trials. The result appears to be due to initial differences on _ 
the four conditions of Interest in Joining and Initiation coupled with a 
movement toward a common mean after the initiation was over. The 
analysis of covariance Interest in Joining by Initiation interaction accounts 
for the original error and induced differences in the four conditions, and 
only assesses changes in Interest in Joining. It is not significant. 


4. Perception of Severity and Meaningfulness of Initiation 


The Perceived Severity Scale has already been discussed for its use in | 
assessing the validity of the manipulation of the Initiation variable. АВ | 
additional usage of the Perceived Severity data involved treating the scores 
as a dependent variable to understand better how subjects in various 
conditions experienced the initiation, and how interest in joining might 
moderate the effects of the initiation, In Table 1 are the means of these 
scores. One significant result from an analysis of variance is the Initiation 
manipulation check as the Initiation main effect, and the other is an 
Interest in Joining main effect (F = 6.1, df = 1,48, p < .025). People who 
were most interested in joining before the initiation saw the initiation as 
more severe than did subjects who were little interested in joining. 

Besides the Perceived Severity subscale, the item-analysis of the Per- 
ceived Severity Scale revealed another homogeneous subscale labeled Per- 
ception of the Meaningfulness of the Initiation. It included items on the 
interestingness, worthwhileness, and importance of the initiation. Ап 
analysis of variance with the data shown in Table 1 resulted in one 
significant interaction between Interest in Joining, Initiation, and Sex (Е = _ 
5.9, df = 1,48, р < .025). The interaction pictured in Figure 3 suggests | 

| 


males are affected most differentially by severe initiations and females by 
mild initiations. 


ЕЯ 
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FIGURE 3 
INTEREST-IN-JOINING-BY-INITIATION-BY-SEX INTERACTION FOR THE 
INGFULNESS-OF-THE-INITIATION MEASURE 


D. Discussion j 


The Initiation by Sex interaction with the Liking for the Group Member: 
measure is important, because it moderates the previous findings th 
severity of initiation leads to attraction to a group. This receives furthe 
support from the similar, although not significant, result with the Li 
for the Group Discussion measure. Previous researchers (1, 3, 6) had foun 
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that their subjects, who were only females, reacted favorably to severe 
initiations. The same conclusion can be drawn for the females of this study, 
but it is not a fair statement for the males. In this study females most liked 
the group members and the discussion following a severe initiation, but 
males did not react in this way (see Figure 1). 

A somewhat similar conclusion can be drawn from the analyses with the 
Interest in Joining dependent variable (see Figure 2), but the data suggest 
females were more readily interested in joining the group at the beginning 
of the study than were the males, and that they remained interested 
regardless of the initiations they experienced. The males’ interest, on the 
other hand, was adversely affected by severe initiations, and they re- 
sponded most favorably to mild initiations. The Interest in Joining and 
Liking variables both measured the subjects’ attraction to the group, but 
they are not highly correlated (Interest in Joining and Liking for the Group 
Members r = .36, and Interest in Joining and Liking for the Group 
Discussion, r = .15). 

The reasons why females were affected positively by severe initiations 
while males were not are in need of clarifications, but they are difficult to 
offer given our present understanding. The interaction findings with the 
Perception of Meaningfulness of the Initiation measure are of some help, 
because they give information on how the initiation was experienced dif- 
ferentially by males and females (see Figure 3). The interaction appears to 
be due to the undifferentiated perceptions of meaningfulness for males 
under mild initiations, and their great differences under severe initiations, 
and there was a reverse pattern for females. Only the High Interest in 
Joining-Severe Initiation condition resulted in high meaningfulness ratings 
from males. This is a little surprising, because severe initiations had not 
affected the males positively on any of the other measures; but it is the 
result that would have been predicted from Brock’s (2) findings. On the 
other hand, when the sevére initiation was preceded by low interest in 
joining, the males gave their lowest meaningfulness ratings. It seems that 
Interest in Joining is an important moderator of how males will perceive 
the meaningfulness of an initiation experience, especially if a severe initia- 
tion is involved. Under mild initiations the males assigned meaningfulness 
ratings that were virtually unaffected by their previous Interest in Joining. 

The female Perceived Meaningfulness ratings were lowest on the Mild 
Initiation-Low Interest in Joining condition. All the other conditions re- 
Sulted in meaningfulness ratings from the females that were higher than all 
but the highest ones from the males. As had been found with the Interest in 
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Joining measure, the females seemed more ready to accept the experience 
as positive. 

Another finding related to the severity of the initiation was that those 
subjects who were induced to be highly interested in joining the group in 
the beginning of the experiment saw the initiation as more severe than did — 
the low-interest subjects. It is possible that the subjects who viewed them- - 
selves as being stringently selected for group membership, also expected | 
rigorous initiation procedures. The Perceived Severity of Initiation ratings 
could have been a fulfillment of their expectations. | 

Another, quite different explanation of the findings could be that the 
initiation was a letdown for the highly interested subjects, more than for | 
the others; because being highly interested and carefully chosen for group | 
membership, they may have believed they were already fully acceptable 
members of the group. When they had to tolerate the initiation, they might 
have resented it more than subjects to whom no promises had been im- 
plied, and hence labeled it a more severe experience. Both of these sugges- 
tions demand further examination before credence should be given them. 

The results of this study, in general, support the former conclusions | 
concerning severity of initiation; but they encourage differentia] predictions 
for males and females, and further examination of the Interest in Joining 
variable as well as of some of the perceptions of the initiation the subjects | 


experience, The severity of initiation produced more negative effects on 
subjects than had been discovered before, mostly for the males. 
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NORM FORMATION AND SUBSEQUENT DIVERGENCE: 
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J Davi Martin, J. SHERWOOD WILLIAMS, AND Louis N. Gray 


SUMMARY 


dyads of high-school-age Canadians were administered а dot- 
Ng estimation task in six trials, each containing 50 judgments, The 
| fourth, fifth, and sixth trials were individual response trials in which 
"s Were not aware of one another's estimates; the second and third 
Were group trials in which judgments were announced aloud. Con- 
ence of judgments was observed between the first and third trial; 
ence between the third and subsequent trials. Divergence did not 
duce disparities equal to those present at the first (baseline) trial. Similar 
I were obtained in a pretest involving American undergraduates 
Ín triads; these results were not as clear-cut, presumably owing to 
Her number of judgments per trial and resulting instability of the 


data lead us to conclude that some divergence is normal after a 
m norm-formation experiment. The question of when to call a 
uniformity a “norm” is one of usage, and usage is not yet 
dized. The limited extent of the divergence observed in these exper- 

Heads us to conclude that norm formation has occurred but that the 


û to result from the special nature of the social group. 
к Теза, v» Tha ош Offce, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on April 4, 1973. 
, mmal Press. 
Writers wish especially to thank . Warner who had an important part in the 
th room and yd ed Groen, Rater Aa Alia and 
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А. Тик scr 


Since Sherif's original experiments (15, 16) were first reported, his aw 
tokinetic design has provided the textbook mode! for the formation of social 
norms (f. 7, 14). While students of industrial "rate setting" may favor 
another model (6, 10), there is some evidence that social convernence could 


‘The paradigm may be summarized in simplest form as follows: Interpet« 
sonal influence leads behavior to converge on a group norm, the norm b 
individual 


17). However, there is some indication in the original Sherif (15) data that 
the internalization claimed does not actually occur. 

Extrapolation of Sherif's (16) graphic data for the “individual after 
group" condition would lead one to predict considerable divergence by а 
hypothetical sixth session? To be sure, extrapolation is an imperfect pre 
diction rule in such a situation, and no substitute for actual data, but its 

value should be clear. If there were as much time left for extine 
tion as is provided for convergence, then the stability of the group "norm 
might be far less impressive. An examination of the data (15) focusing 98 
the last group and first (and only) individual session shows a clear tendency 
toward divergence or group dissolution. In pairs, mean estimated differ 
ences increased from .12 to 45; in triads, they increased from 19 to 55 
While the amount of divergence is small, its strength is evident in the 
relatively large correlation ratios (.478 for pairs, .818 for triads), There may 
statement (16, pp. 102-103) that "where the 
individual ones, the convergence of norms wl 


individual veirion" (talics supplied). 
An alternative interpretation involves the concepts of conditioning and 


People are usually rewarding to one another, they expecially reward OOF 
another in return for agreement, and there is evidence in cognitive balas 
theory that disagreement with another person on a matter of apparent fatt 
is punishing.” If this is the mechanism of convergence, the mechanism of 


| 
| 


Шү ү ыы in the "individual followed by ^ ditm 
gessbuns 1 valum af 1 АЗ! = Af for "rm , Ar rade. Tie 
e cand d PRA io dis d nias “үнү 


Ruane of al. (1) мни erum that wien the Smery nitore of the hine et 
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hs extinction: Without the rewards provided by group comem- 
without the ability of perceived cognitive imbalance due to 
, the subject's estimate of movement (or any other ambiguous 
J returns to “operant level" for him. 

explanation may appear inconsistent with findings that indicate that 
p “norms” have some influence on a subject's judgments after a long 
Wal subsequent to the last group session. In fact, it is consistent; 
life does not call forth autokinetic judgments, and thus cannot 
а conditioned state in respect of them. This is why the effects of 
е may be found after an interval of a month (2) to a year (12). 
en of conditioned states not extinguished by daily life might be 
| Psychologica! inertia (cf. 4, $, 10). 

№ social learning characteristic of a group session is likely to be a very 
conditioner especially in groups of size three or larger. In а 
" group, each person is providing at least two possible 


it of divergence in Sherif's data (see footnote 2) 
Teplication of the basie Sherif experiment, allowing more time for 
Ege , would appear to constitute a crucial test between the 
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data would seem to be more significant if multiple stimuli are invol 
than if the possibility exists that the divergence phenomenon is stim 
specific. 1 


B. PRETEST 
1. Methods 


Twenty groups each composed of three American undergraduates par 
ticipated in what was called a “study of the accuracy of judgments 
pressure." The experimental stimuli were 90 complicated geometric fij 
composed of straight lines. Each figure contained eight isosceles trian, 
After a careful definition of an isosceles triangle (which was demonstra 
on a blackboard with a sample figure), subjects were presented with | 
stimulus figures, each exposed for approximately three seconds by 
experimenter. Subjects were instructed to guess, as accurately as they coul 
in the time allowed, the number of isosceles triangles in the stimulus figure, 

The figures were presented in nine trials of 10 figures each. In the firs 


ever order they spontaneously chose) just as in Sherif's original (15) е 
ment, and the experimenter recorded their judgments. In the last 
trials, subjects again judged individually. 

Sherif's (15) measure of variation was the difference between the med 
judgments: of the group members. We used the difference between 
judgments, expressed as a normed coefficient of variation (cf. 9). @! 
prediction was that all groups would show convergence (reduced V) f 
the third to the sixth trial, and divergence (increased V) from the sixth 
the ninth. The magnitude of the divergence was predicted to be s 
than the magnitude of the convergence, for reasons discussed abov 

For the convenience of the reader, the “convergence index" Wi 
defined as V3—V6 (rather than the more conventional “later—earlier’ 
the “divergence index" as Vo—V«. Both of these differences are predic 
be positive. Incidentally, Ve is thus predicted to be the smallest of 
and V3 the largest, in each group. The data which test these prediction 
shown in Table 1. 


2. Results 


Our predictions are relatively accurate though they do not hold t 
all groups. The prediction that the “convergence index" (V3—Vs) wo 
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TABLE 1 
COEFFICIENTS OF VARIATION OF MEAN ESTIMATES OF NUMBER OF DOTS OVER 
Srx TRIALS BY SEX COMPOSITION OF GROUP 


Trials 
Baseline Group Extinction 
Group members 1 2 3 4 5 6 Mean 
Males .29 .07 .04 .05 .07 .07 210 
Females .23 .07 .03 15 14 14 13 
Mixed 33 09 04 210 .09 .07 12 
Trial mean .29 .08 04 ‚10 .10 .10 .12 


positive is correct for 17 of the 20 groups, with one other group showing 
neither convergence nor divergence. The prediction that the "divergence 
index” (Vo — V6) would be positive is correct for 14 of the 20 groups. The 
mean value of the “convergence index" is .23 (¢ = 4.39, p << .05); the 
mean value of the “divergence index" is .06 (¢ = 1.81, р < .05) using a 
directional criterion. 

It was specifically predicted that the order of values of the three Vs 
compared would be V3 > Və > Ve. This was the case in 12 of the 20 
groups. By chance, one would find any particular permutation of three 
things one-sixth of the time, or three or four times in 20. The probability 
that 12 sets of three scores out of a sample of 20 such sets will be ordered as 
predicted is less than .001 if the probability of any permutation of the three 
were the same as any other. We conclude that the pattern of convergence 
and divergence predicted by the multiperson learning hypothesis is present 
in the data. 


C. MAIN EXPERIMENT 
1. Methods 


Twelve pairs of subjects, adolescents living in the Lakehead region of 
Canada, were tested. Four pairs were composed of two boys, four of one 
boy and one girl, and four of two girls. All pairs were acquainted before 
the experiment. The experimental stimuli were presented to the subjects for 
one second by a female assistant. The stimuli consisted of a set of 300 flash 
cards. Each card contained 150 dots arranged in a haphazard pattern. The 
total set of cards was shuffled and dealt into six batches in order ooid any 
Systematic effect from the cards themselves. The subject's task was to guess 
the number of dots on the card displayed as accurately as possible. 

The pair was run through six trials, each trial containing 50 judgments. 
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In the first, fourth, fifth, and sixth trials, the subjects wrote down their 
answers and did not confer. In the second and third trials the subjects 
announced their answers aloud. The first trial served as a baseline. The 
second and third trials will be referred to as “group” trials. The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth trials will be referred to as “extinction” trials. 

Data subjected to analysis were the means of each subject’s estimates in 
each of the six trials. Each pair thus produced six pairs of mean judgments, 
From these were calculated a pair mean score for each experimental trial) 
A corrected coefficient of variation was computed for the pair for each of | 
the six trials. These coefficients of variation will be the data whose analysis 
is presented here. 

A two-way factorial analysis of variance was performed using “time” 
(trial number) as a proxy for the changing experimental conditions, and sex 
composition of group as the other independent variable. The dependent 
variable was the pair’s coefficient of variation. 


2. Results 


Results of this analysis of variance show that the effect of time or 
changing experimental conditions were statistically significant (F = 6.79, f. 
< .01) and explained nearly 40% of the total variation. The effect of sex 
composition and the interaction effect were not statistically significant. 

Examining the period means we see that variability is large in the first 
individual session, reduces sharply in the first group session, reduces 
further in the second group session, increases again in the first extinction 
session to a value slightly larger than that found in the first group session, 
and remains at that value thereafter. Because a substantial part of the time 
variation can be attributed to convergence, a binomial test was performed 
on the change data between the second group session and the first extinc- 
tion session. This test may be interpreted as a test for divergence on group 
dissolution. Among the 12 groups there were 10 instances of divergence. 
and two instances of convergence. This is a significant divergence trend (P 
< .05). 

All groups in the main experiment converged between the “baseline” | 
individual session and the second (last) group session. Half the groups 
showed striking divergence (with intrapair differences at the final extinc- | 
tion session twice what they were at convergence, or greater) while half 
showed little or no divergence, or an inconsistent pattern of iar 
differences during "extinction sessions." Three groups of males showed 
definite divergence; one pair of males did not. One mixed pair showed 
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definite divergence; three mixed pairs did not. Two pairs of females 
showed definite divergence, and two pairs of females did not. Experimen- 
ters noted the amount of apparent self-assertiveness and independence 
shown by subjects; these bore no consistent relationship to their 
influenceability on convergence or their tendency to diverge or not after 
group dissolution. Subjects judged apparently dependent before the first 
trial were several times observed to diverge from the group “norm” after 
group dissolution and were several times observed to stay near that 
“norm,” 

It seemed most appropriate to regard the differences among groups as 
not interpretable on the basis of these data. The relationship between 
judged personality and response to influence and its cessation was quite 

weak and could well reflect nothing more than random (accidental) differ- 

ences. Sex composition of pairs and apparent independence or assertiveness 
showed no clear relationship to group behavior. 


D. Discussion 

The results of the main experiment are somewhat more clear-cut than 
the results of the pretest. The reasons for this appear to be the larger 
number of judgments per trial in the experiment and the greater ambiguity 
of the dot stimulus as opposed to the triangle stimulus. The basic finding of 
convergence followed by divergence is the same in both experiments.* At 
the same time, it seems fairly clear from the results of the main experiment 
that the extrapolation of divergence on group dissolution is not appro- 
priate. While the amount of divergence that did occur seems to us to be too 
great to permit the claim that full internalization occurred during norm 
formation, it nevertheless seems to be the case that some effect of the group 
norm remained to the final session. 


——— 
. * The question may arise whether the “baseline” individual trial permitted the formation of 
individual perceptual norms to which subjects returned on group dissolution. This would not 
Appear to be the sole cause of divergence if data from a small number of groups tested without 
that “baseline” session are representative. ч 
A pilot experiment performed in 1970 involved nine pairs of undergraduates; each pair 
underwent three group trials followed by four extinction trials. Each trial involved 50 
estimations of an ambiguous stimulus. (This was the number of isosceles triangles in a 
Complex geometric design. The number actually present was always eight). Critical data were 
е differences between pair members in the mean number of triangles judged present over a 
ial. One pair showed neither convergence nor divergence over the extinction trials, while six 
of the other eight pairs showed divergence. With change scores (between trial 3 and trial 7 in 
is case) as data, X = 1.18, = 2.52 (df = 8), р < .05. х 
This experiment is reported more fully in J.D. Martin, L.N. Gray, and L.G. Warner, "The 
formation of social norms revisited," unpublished manuscript, available from Professor J.D. 
in at Lakehead University, Thunder Bay, Ontario; or Professor L.N. Gray at Washing- 
‘on State University, Pullman, Washington, U.S.A. 99163. 
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Two possible reasons for this seem most plausible to us. First, it 
very well be that the judgments made by the subjects in the ex 
sessions represent a sort of "resolution of forces" between their o 
perceptual tendencies and the social influence of the partner in 
ment. While the norm was not fully internalized, the subje 
significantly influenced by his or her partner in the process of conform [ 
the norm. This is the interpretation we are inclined to prefer. If it ist 
one could further conclude that with extensive group experience in 
formation and observance of norms, internalization (or something W 
could be so called) would occur. 


we consider internalization to be an example of extensive operant le 
Another possibility, however, deserves to be mentioned. By and 
subjects underestimated the number of dots on the cards. Thus, 
a tendency, especially on the part of persons who initially e 
lower, for estimates to rise over time. If there were a significant 
pressure" involved in this experiment, it could account for the absenci 
continued divergence in the last two sessions. Perhaps it will latei 
possible to resolve this question by returning to the autokinetic effec 
some other stimulus of even greater ambiguity than the dot estimation tt 
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CHARACTERISTICS IN A SIMULATED JURY SETTING*! 
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SUMMARY 


Groups of Ss ranging in size from four to six read the Landy and 
Aronson (3) case concerning negligent automobile homicide. Each S within 
each group received an identical version of the case involving either an 
attractive or unattractive defendant. Ss were asked individually to sentence 
the defendant after reading the case. Then each S was asked to make 
public his sentence to fellow group members, as well as a brief statement of 
the reasons for his sentence. Following this, all Ss were asked to discuss the 
case. After discussing the case, each S then rendered a postdiscussion 
sentence. Results indicate that (а) prior to group discussion Ss in the 
unattractive defendant treatment sentenced the defendant to a significantly 
longer prison term than Ss in the attractive defendant treatment; (b) after 
Broup discussion there was a significant shift toward leniency in the unat- 
tractive defendant treatment, while no significant change in the attractive 
defendant treatment; and (c) the postdiscussion sentences of Ss in the 
unattractive defendant treatment did not significantly differ from those in 
the attractive defendant treatment. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Mitchell and Byrne (8) suggest three general classes of variables which 
have been shown to affect responses of simulated jurors: (a) the personal 


— 
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characteristics of jurors (9); (b) procedural characteristics of the trial (12 
characteristics of the defendant (3). To illustrate, Landy and Aronson (3) 
found that subject-jurors sentenced an attractive defendant to fewer yea 
of imprisonment than an unattractive defendant committing the 
criminal act. 

Jurow (2), however, has pointed out that all of these studies are lacki 
in one critical respect: subject-jurors are presented with a case and asked 
render a number of decisions without discussing the case with any fellow 
jurors. In one exception, Vidmar (13) found that the postdiscussion 
tences of homogeneous groups of high or low dogmatic Ss discussing am 
identical case tended to become more divergent, with high dogmatic jurors 
increasing their assigned sentences and low dogmatic jurors decreasii 
theirs. 

In the study reported below, the interest was in whether variations in th 
personal characteristics of the defendant would continue to influence the 
sentences returned by jurors after they had been given the opportunity tt 
discuss the case. Two bodies of literature bear on this—group proble 
solving and choice shifts. The choice shift literature (6, 7, 10) indicat 
that group discussion serves to polarize attitudes causing group decisions 
and individual decisions after group discussion to be more extreme that 
decisions of individuals prior to group discussion. Extrapolating from 
literature to research involving the influence of defendant characteristics o 
the sentencing tendencies of subject-jurors (3), one could hypothesize 
even greater divergence after group discussion, with Ss in an unattracti' 
defendant treatment assigning even harsher penalties and Ss in an attrac 
tive defendant treatment becoming even more lenient. 

However, the literature on group problem solving also bears on thi 
experiment. In this case we would regard the situation as one in which ai 
individual attempts to solve a problem (the guilt and sentencing of à 
defendant) first alone and then within a group. Collins and Guetzkow (1) 
and Lorge, Fox, Davitz, and Brenner (5), in reviewing the literature 
comparing group vs. individual performance, state that these compari 
cannot be discussed without taking into account the nature of the 
particularly whether the task is of the “eureka” type (i.e., having û 
obvious correct answer) or the human relations type where there is no on 
obvious answer but rather a number of alternatives which must be weighe 

for their relative adequacy. Generally, groups are superior to individuals a 


solving eureka types of problems (4, 11); the data are problematic with 
regard to human relations type problems. ў 
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If we interpret a simulated juror's task in a Landy and Aronson (3) type 
of situation as problem solving, we can then interpret the bias of a juror 
toward an attractive or unattractive defendant as an incorrect solution. 
Ideally, these extralegal variables should not enter into a juror’s delibera- 
tions, and the sentence should be based upon the objective aspects of the 
case. Thus, when the juror enters into group discussion and is asked to 
state his sentence and the reasons for it and receives input from other 
simulating jurors, we have something like an eureka type problem. More 
specifically, if the S verbalizes his attitude toward the defendant as a 
reason for the sentence, the group is likely to reject this reason as inapprop- 
riate (11), for there is an increased probability that someone in the group 
will reject the appropriateness of the reason and thereby increase the 
group's probability of a correcct solution—i.e., an unbiased, objective 
solution (4). Consequently, we could predict that if we regard the detec- 
tion of bias in sentencing as a eureka type task, postdiscussion sentences for 
both attractive and unattractive defendants should converge. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


Ss were 50 students taking an introductory psychology course at the 
College of Oswego. Participation in the study was voluntary; however, Ss 
did receive additional course credit for participation. Ss were run in 10 
groups of four to six with half of the groups (25 Ss) receiving a case 
involving a defendant with attractive characteristics, while the defendant 
for the other half had unattractive characteristics. Assignment of a group to 
either condition was randomly determined before the experiment. 


2. Procedure 


Upon entering the experimental room, Ss sat at a circular conference 
table accommodating up to six. After five minutes to allow for late arrivals, 
the experiment began. Each S was handed an experimental booklet with a 
Cover page titled “Human Decision-Making and Jury Exercise. All Ss in 
each group received an identical booklet. The E informed the Ss that he 
Was interested in studying the manner in which people judge various 
~~ 

* It should be noted that we are not claiming the situation jurors face is always a eureka 
pe task; clearly they more generally face a human relations type problem, However, in this 
Case the detection of an inappropriate rationale for sentencing or conviction does appear to be 
Of а eureka nature. 
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criminal offenses and in particular selecting from legal files a set of cases 
for a course on the psychology of human relations. The Ss were told to read 
the case material and were also informed that after reading the material 
they would be asked to fill out a questionnaire concerning their evaluations 
of the case. : 

The initial pages of each booklet were filler pages containing legalistic 
appearing information designed to add credibility to the cover story. The 
Ss then read a description of the crime committed by the defendant—a case 
involving negligent automobile homicide—which was taken from Landy 
and Aronson (3). The description of the crime was identical for all Ss 
except in one respect: The defendant in one half of the experimental groups 
was presented as an unattractive individual, while in the other half of the 
experimental groups he was presented as an attractive individual. The 
dimensions denoting attractive and unattractive defendants were obtained 
from Landy and Aronson (3, р. 148) and were inserted at appropriate 
places in the case account. 

The questionnaire informed the Ss that the defendant had been charged 
with negligent automobile homicide—a crime punishable by imprisonment 

from 1 to 25 years. The questionnaire requested the Ss to sentence the 
defendant from 1 to 25 years of imprisonment by circling the onesnumber 
of the 25 point numerical scale that best represented their opinion, to 
indicate their impression of the defendant by placing a checkmark on a 
nine-point bipolar scale ranging from extremely negative to extremely 
positive, and to indicate how guilty they felt the defendant was of the crime 
on a nine-point bipolar scale ranging from definitely not guilty of crime to 
definitely guilty of crime. 

After completing the questionnaire the Е informed the Ss that he was 
now interested in having them discuss the case as a group to see if this 
particular case would generate a diversity of opinion and hence be suitable 
for use in the course on human relations. 5s were told first to announce to 
the other group members the sentence they gave to the defendant and à 
brief summary of the reasons for their sentences. Following this they were 
asked to discuss the case freely and any differences of opinion that existed 
for 10 minutes, 

While the Ss discussed the case, the E busied himself in a corner of the 
room. At the end of 10 minutes the E interrupted the discussion and 
indicated to the Ss that it seemed as if many opinions were expressed in the 
discussion. The Ss were then requested to fill out a questionnaire that was 
identical to the one they had filled out prior to the group discussion. The # 


n 


| 
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informed the Ss that when filling out the questionnaire the second time 
they should consider all aspects of the case in light of the group discussion 
and that they should not feel bound by their initial responses to the 
questionnaire although it was quite all right to give the same responses 
again. 

After completing this questionnaire, the Ss were debriefed and asked to 
sign a release statement indicating that they would not discuss the nature of 
the experiment with any of their fellow students for a period of at least one 
week. 


C. RESULTS 


The data are presented in Table 1 and were analyzed as a 2 X 2 factorial 
With repeated measures over the second factor (14). With respect to the 
sentencing variable, results of the ANOVA indicated a main effect for 
defendant characteristics (F = 10.879, df = 1/48, p < .01) with the unat- 
tractive defendant receiving a significantly harsher sentence, a main effect 
for discussion (F = 12.218, df = 1/48, р <.01) with the postdiscussion 
Sentences being significantly more lenient than the prédiscussion sentences, 
and a significant defendant characteristics by discussion interaction 
(E = 7.462, df = 1/48, p < .01). In light of the significant interaction, the 
main effects become of minor importance and hence tests on simple main 
effects were conducted (14, p. 310). 

Simple effect analyses revealed that prior to group discussion, the unat- 
tractive defendant received a significantly harsher sentence (F — 17.541, 
df = 1/48, р < .001) than the attractive defendant. A manipulation check 
On the attractiveness ratings of the defendants revealed that overall the 
Unattractive defendant was seen as more negative than the attractive 
defendant (Е = 6.024, df = 1/48, р < .025), and that discussion had no 
influence on the Ss’ attractiveness ratings of the defendant (F = 2.031, 


TABLE 1 
MEAN SENTENCES IN VEARS AND RATINGS OF ATTRACTION AND 
GuILT FOR TREATMENT CONDITIONS 


Measure 
Session Defendant Sentence Attraction Guilt 
Prediscussion Attractive 5.32 3.92 8.40 
Postdi. Unattractive 11.48 2.92 8.52 
tdiscussion Attractive 4.80 3.60 8.04 
Unattractive 7.24 2.56 7.84 
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df = 1/48, n.s.). Mean attraction ratings of the defendants are also p 
sented in Table 1. 

Further simple effects analyses on the sentences received by the | 
dants also revealed that the unattractive defendant received a signifie: 
more lenient sentence after than before discussion (F = 19.389, df = 
р < .001), and although the mean postdiscussion sentence for the attrac 
defendant was more lenient than the mean prediscussion sentence, a €i 
parison of these two means revealed that this shift toward greater le 
was not significant (F < 1). A comparison of the unattractive defend 
the attractive defendant postdiscussion sentences revealed that the 
conditions did not differ significantly from one another (F =2, 
df = 1/48, n.s.). 

Ss also rated how guilty they thought the defendant was of the cri 
Since the circumstances involved in the case account concerning the @ 
were identical and implicated the defendants to the same extent, one ¥ 
expect both defendants to be perceived as guilty of the crime ani 
expect no difference in the guilt ratings. The data appear in Table 1. 
ANOVA revealed no main effect for defendant characteristics (F 
hence both defendants were seen as equally guilty. Although the ni 
hypothesis cannot be proved, the data do lend support to the notion t 
the Ss perceived both defendants as equally guilty. The ANOVA ! 
reveal, however, a significant main effect for discussion (F =4 
df = 1/48, р < .05), indicating that the Ss did see the defendants as. 
guilty of the crime after discussion. 

Although the interaction was not significant (F — 1), a simple effe 
analysis revealed that the main effect for discussion was primarily Ш 
the shift for the unattractive defendant. Results of the analysis indic 
that the postdiscussion guilt ratings for the defendant were significal 
smaller than the prediscussion guilt ratings (Е = 4.04, df = 1/48, p 
A similar analysis comparing the pre- to postdiscussion guilt ratings for 
attractive defendant was not significant (F = 1.132, df = 1/48, n.s.). Th 
the reduced guilt of the unattractive defendant after discussion parallels 
reduced sentence given this defendant after discussion. While it mi 
argued that the reduction in guilt produces the reduced sentence, it ; 
more consistent to attribute the changes to the discussion process i 


D. DISCUSSION 
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corroborates the findings of other researches (3, 9) indicating that unattrac- 
tive defendants are more harshly sentenced than attractive defendants. 
However, contrary to Mitchell and Byrne’s (9) suggestion that not permit- 
ting subject-jurors to deliberate is only a minor procedural limitation, the 
postdiscussion results of the current study, as well as those of Vidmar (13), 
raise some serious questions about the generalizability of the results of 
studies conducted without group discussion. 

Vidmar (13) found more divergent sentences after group discussion, a 
finding lending support to a choice shift interpretation. Vidmar’s groups 
though, consisted of homogeneously high or low dogmatic Ss. Further- 
more, the characteristics of the defendant were the same for all Ss. In the 
present study the only definitive statement that can be made at present is 
that group discussion has the effect of reducing the disparity in sentences 
initially received by differentially attractive defendants when subject 
groups are randomly composed. This reduction is due chiefly to a 
significant shift to leniency among Ss discussing an unattractive defendant. 
These data would more readily support a group problem solving interpreta- 
tion. The difficulty however, is in the fact that sentences for the attractive 
defendant did not become more severe. This effect should have occurred if 
the more impartial, objective members of the group (i.e., those with a 
higher probability of producing a “correct solution”) detected the positive 
bias of other group members and pointed this out to the group. 

Perhaps the most viable explanation for the results is to invoke both the 
group problem solving and choice shift explanations. First of all, in the 
unattractive defendant condition at least two processes seem to be working 
together to produce a shift to leniency. Data from the choice shift literature 
(6, 7, 10) indicate that the polarization effect seems to be a shift away from 
the midpoint of the scale. In the present study the initial sentence for the 
unattractive defendant (11.48 years) was on the lenient side of the midpoint 
(12.5 years). Hence, a polarization effect would be expected to go in the 
direction of leniency. 

In addition, it is possible that the discussion group dealt with a eureka 
type task in detecting the negative bias of some discussants, thus causing 
them to move in the direction of a correct, less biased solution. Thus, 
Processes that are compatible with both the choice shift and group problem 
Solving literature may have been in operation in this condition. 

In the attractive defendant condition the polarization effect and problem 
Solving effect would be working against each other. On the one hand the 
Initial sentence (5.32 years) should be shifting to even more leniency. 
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However, if the group detects that positive biases have in some instances 
produced more lenient sentences, the solution is then to move away from 
leniency. Thus, the two processes are operating antagonistically, and this | 
may account for the lack of any significant shifts in the attractive treat- 
ment. 

It is possible that in addition to these two factors, there was a 
factor operating to produce a shift to leniency. The Ss in the study were 
college students at a campus not far from the Attica prison riots at a tim 
when the investigation of the riots was still a news item. Thus, it wo 
seem reasonable to assume that the inadequacies of our penal system wi 
salient to a percentage of the Ss, and this could have entered into 
groups’ discussions. If so, we could expect an evocation of a humanita 
or leniency attitude among Ss which would have discouraged severe si 
tences. This was equally likely to occur in both conditions and appe 
compatible with the explanations offered above. 

Although this interpretation of the results seems quite plausible, 
should be taken as tentative at this time. A more definitive conclus 
could be drawn if one were able (a) to identify those individuals who 
inappropriate reasons for their sentences to see if these are the spe 
individuals that shift toward leniency after discussion in the unattracti 
defendant treatment and (b) determine if the college student popula 
possesses a “leniency value." 
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SUMMARY 


This experiment provided three possible alternatives in response to social 
influence: i.e., agreement with a majority, agreement with a minority, or 
independence from both. Forty female undergraduates, in groups of five, 
initially made perceptual judgments of unambiguous stimuli in a modified 
Crutchfield apparatus with three response alternatives. In the first response 
position, the 5 received apparent agreement from either three or from only 
one of the other four during the initial phase. In each group the deviate 
from the majority judgment had been described as either experienced or 
inexperienced at the task. In a second phase, all Ss were placed in the last 
response position for judgments of highly ambiguous stimuli. For 15 criti- 
cal trials, they saw the majority continue to pick one alternative, and the 
deviate another. On these trials the 5 could agree with the majority, with 
the deviate, or with neither. The results showed no major effect for the 
majority vs. minority agreement. However, the presence of an experienced 
deviate did lead to decreased agreement with the majority, but without 
more agreement with the deviate. Instead, the presence of an experienced 
deviate significantly increased independence from all the others. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


, Though conformity and nonconformity have usually been treated as 
Simple opposites, they originate from processes which are considerably 


—— 
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more complex. Indeed, as Hollander and Willis (5) point out, the tradi- 
tional experimental conformity paradigm has tended to obscure much of. 
this complexity, by forcing the subject to respond in either a “conforming” 
or a “nonconforming” manner. A choice must be made between accepting 
the other group members’ erroneous judgments, or disagreeing with them 
at the price of being seen as a deviate. Thus, the experimental paradigm 
itself “validates” the presumption that only conformity-nonconformity are. 
at stake. 

In Asch's (1, 2) classic studies, using unambiguous line judgments, in one 
condition a third alternative was added to the usual ones. The subj 
could agree with the correct response of a deviate member, who геѕро! 


conformity to the group was substantially reduced. Although there wi 
evidently three alternatives in this situation (i.e., an incorrect majo 
response, a correct minority response, and an incorrect unchosen response), 


on each critical trial the third response alternative was as incorrect as he | 
majority response. 


to subjects in such experiments. More recent work by Moscovici, 
and Neffrechoux (13) indicates that increasing the minority to two membi 
is sufficient to move the perceptual reports of the majority, made up of 
subjects, toward the minority position. This research indicates that 
introduction of an alternative view effectively challenges the accuracy ol 
the majority view. 1 

‚ One explanation for such results is that the deviate from the majority 
view is seen as more competent at the task than the majority, especially 
when the deviate always picks the “correct” choice, as in the Asch situ! 
tion. Research has generally shown that the direct indication of amo! nel 
person’s greater competence produces more agreement with his judgments 
other things being equal (4. Exemplifying such studies, Mausner (1 
found more convergence toward a competent partner than toward one 0 
equal or less evident competence, and Croner and Willis (3) and Willis ( 
report more manifest influence from a person explicitly defined as hi 1 
competent. It is worth noting, however, that experiments employing thi 
conformity paradigm are culture-bound and may not yield the same re 


with other populations, as Milgram (12) found in comparing French an 
Norwegian subjects. 
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All in all, then, the above experiments typically involved making either 
an incorrect choice or going along with the correct choice of a competent 
other. In the experiment to be reported here, there is no “correct” response. 
The subject is provided with three alternatives: to agree with the majority, 
to agree with the deviate, or to do neither. The latter alternative is 
included to represent an approximation to the independence mode of re- 
sponse in the Willis (17) model of conformity-anticonformity-independence 
in social influence situations. Independence is seen as occurring when a 
subject is essentially indifferent to the others’ responses. An “independent” 
subject should therefore appear to respond indifferently: at times selecting 
the majority’s or the deviate’s choice, and at other times selecting the 
unchosen third alternative. Thus, it may be assumed that the third alterna- 
tive in this situation is a measure of independence, since it should be 
chosen more often by one acting independently—i.e., indifferently to the 
others—than by one whose responses are dependent on others’ judgments. 

The present experiment focuses on two concerns: (a) the subject's percep- 
tion of the other persons in the situation, especially their relative compe- 
tence; and (b) the alternatives afforded regarding freedom to conform to the 
majority group, or to a minority member, or to respond independently. 
The procedure used was adapted from a program of research by Hollander 
and Julian and their colleagues (6, 8, 9, 10). Subjects are initially placed in 
the first position of a modified Crutchfield apparatus to experience varying 
amounts of agreement from other group members for 20 trials; then, after 
being shifted to the last response position, they are exposed to incorrect 
group judgments for another 20 trials. In these experiments, it was found 
that the amount of early agreement yielded differential levels of subsequent 
conformity to the group’s incorrect judgments in the last phase. This 
complex of relationships is explained by Julian et al. (9) through the 
postulated mediation of perceived task-confidence. Thus, high prior agree- 
Ment from the group enhances task-confidence and leads to more non- 
conformity later; lower prior agreement leads to moderate task-confidence, 
and the individual therefore more readily “goes along” with the group. 

Because of these general results, it should be expected that in the 
Presence of a deviate member who is seen as willing to respond differently 
from the other group members, there would be less conformity to the 
majority judgments. This should be heightened by the competence vari- 
able, with the result that a more experienced deviate should produce less 
Conformity than an inexperienced deviate. The competence factor should 
also affect the amount of agreement with the deviate, in that an experi- 
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enced deviate should receive more agreement than an inexperieni 
viate. The support variable presents a more complex problem: it woul 
expected that an experienced deviate who initially agrees with the sul 
would receive more later agreement from the subject than one who 
agrees. 

As Schulman (15) has aptly pointed out, the usual conformity stud 
following the Asch paradigm, is confounded by the authority of the expe 
imenter and the potential for unintentional demand characteristic ей 
Typically, the competence of the other persons or person is establish 
having E label their responses as "right" or “wrong.” In the present 
experiment, reference is made only to the experience of the other membe 
to create a sense of competence without explicitly labeling any other 
good or bad. ; 

Specifically, it is hypothesized, first, that there will be less agreem 
with the majority when the deviate is experienced than when inexpt 
enced. Second, there will also be more agreement with the deviate's ju 
ment when experienced than when inexperienced. Third, there will 
more agreement with those who have agreed with the subject earlier th 
with those who have disagreed. 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects and Design 


Forty undergraduate women at the State University of New York 
Buffalo participated in the study as part of their introductory psycholl 
course requirement. The design was a 2 X 2 factorial with the descripti 
of one of the subjects (experienced or inexperienced) forming one facti 
and agreement from three or one of the others (75% or 25% support), 
second. There were 10 subjects, run in two groups, for each conditio 


2. Procedure 


Subjects reported to the laboratory in groups of five. They were ini 
duced to one anther and then seated in cubicles which visually isolated: 
subject from another. Each cubicle contained a panel of lights for sig 
ling responses. The situation was presented as one which was explo 
"procedures which radar teams or air traffic controllers use to collate і 
communicate perceptual information,” 

The task required subjects to judge for each of 40 trials which of tl 
blue stimulus lights mounted on a wall went off first. On each trial tl 
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judgments were ostensibly communicated to the others in the group and to 
the experimenter. The lights were actually extinguished in a random order. 
For the first set of 20 trials one light was extinguished .05 seconds before 
the others, a discrimination which can be made over 90% of the time, 
according to previous research (6, 8). For the second set, the difference was 
:001 seconds, which is completely indistinguishable. 

For the first set of trials each subject believed that she was responding 
first, and that the other four members of the group were responding in 
turn. For the second, or “conformity phase,” subjects shifted response 
positions and now perceived that they were in the last position for a second 
set of 20 judgments. Subjects were led to believe that there would be 
additional sets of judgments with the response position differing for each 
set. In fact, all subjects responded at the same time for all trials, and the 
apparent responses of the other group members were fabricated by the 
experimenter. Subjects completed a questionnaire after each set of 20 trials. 

a. Experience of others. At the end of the instructions the following was 
read to all subjects: “In this experiment we are using both subjects who 
have had experience in this task and subjects who have not had experi- 
ence." For half the subjects it was added that no one in the group had any 
experience (inexperienced other). To the other half it was said, as an aside, 
that this group had one person who had performed the task before. This 
was declared to be person B, though there was in actuality no person B. 

b. Agreement of others. For the first 20 trials, when each subject could 
make a correct judgment, the others were seen to respond in one of two 
ways. For half of the subjects, three of the others (i.e., С, D, and E) 
always agreed with the correct light, and one person (B) disagreed (75% 
condition). For the other half, B picked the correct light—i.e., agreed with 
A—while C, D, and E unanimously chose a wrong light (25% condition). 
On five of the 20 trials all subjects were seen to pick the correct light. 

c. Measures. Agreement with the others’ choices was obtained during 
the second phase, where there was no correct light. For five trials, all four 
of the others picked the same light. For the 15 critical trials the subject had 
а choice of three judgments. Each subject saw C, D, and E pick one light, 
and B pick a different light. She could then agree with the majority, agree 
with the deviate, or agree with neither. Each subject also completed the 
Same eight-item questionnaire after each set of trials, as well as an open- 
ended postquestionnaire. The eight direct questions measured: (a) enjoy- 
Ment of the task; (b) importance of good performance; (c) difficulty of the 
task; (d) concern with the others’ view of their disagreement; (e) confidence 
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in own judgments; (f) amount of disagreement with others; (g) attr 
ness of further participation with others; (л) amount own judgment 
influenced by others. 


C. RESULTS 


During the first phase of the experiment, the subject's ability to pick! 
correct alternative determined the amount of agreement with her. Of 
responses (40 Ss X 20 trials), only 14 were erroneous choices, Thi 
agreement was constant for most subjects. The feedback apparatus did 
permit individual feedback to subjects, so the seven subjects who m 
errors did not receive consistent support on all 20 trials 


1. Success of Manipulations 


001). The second task was also seen as less enjoyable ( = 4.14, р < 4X 
After moving from the first to last position, subjects rated them: 
more influenced by the others ( = 7.4, p < .001). Of course, it 

impossible for the subject to be directly influenced on the first task. | 
‚ there was no significant difference in attraction to fi 
with the others, as measured by question 7. 


2. Major Effects 


The subject had a choice of three actions during each trial 
"conformity phase." Each of these actions was analyzed separately. 
1 presents the results for each of the three alternatives, for the 15 €f 


trials. 

An analysis of variance indicated that the presence of an ехрегіё 
deviate did, as predicted, lead to significantly less agreement with 
majority than did the presence of an inexperienced deviate (6.1 vs. 7 
= 4.06, р < .05). The experienced deviate did not however produce gf 
agreement with her own judgments (4.9 vs. 4.7, F < 1); ind 
amount of agreement with the deviate reveals remarkable consi 


n 
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Mean Agreement 


With With With 
Treatment Majority Deviate Neither 
Experienced Deviate = AAANAA\N g 
75% Group Support 
5.9 5.2 3.9 
Experienced Deviate - УУУУ ШШШ 
25% Group Support EY 
6.4 4.7 3.9 
Mri iro support NN 
7.8 4.7 2.5 
Inexpertionced Deviate = RN 
251 Group Support 
7.7 4.8 2.5 


FIGURE 1 à 
MIAN AGREEMENT WITH MAJORITY, WITH DEVIATE, ON WITH. NEITHER 
(INDEPENDENCE), ву THE FOUR EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENTS, 
Across 15 TRIALS. 


native (3.9 vs. 2.5, F = 6.0, p < .02), Contrary to prediction, there was no 
significant effect of the group's or the deviate's prior agreement оп the 
subject's later agreement with them. Nor was there a significant interaction 
effect for experience with support. The lack of a significant difference 
between the 75% and 25% support conditions essentially confirms the null 
hypothesis, in that agreement from three other group members or from one 
other does not yield a significant difference 

The intervening questionnaire provides some clues as to the state of the 
Nibject before the conformity phase. Subjects were less concerned (question 
3) with what the others might think if they disagreed with them, when the 
deviate was experienced than when inexperienced (F = 5.0, p < .03) 
There was also somewhat more confidence in one's own judgments (ques- 
tion 5) when the deviate was experienced (F = 3.5, p < .06). Both of these 
findings indicate states which might produce the increased independence 
found in the subsequent conformity situation. The experience variable 
Yielded no other significant effect on this questionnaire. 
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Although the prior support condition did not elicit differential coi 
mity, the questionnaire does indicate that there were differences by co 
tion prior to the conformity phase. With 75% support, subjects rated 
more important (question 2) for the group to do well (F = 4.6, р < 
The task was also perceived as less difficult (question 3) when there 
greater support (F = 5.0, p « .03). Confidence in one's own judg 


(Е = 25.4, р < .0001). However, the lack of a difference on question 
amount of agreement with others, indicates that the support manipi 
was only weakly successful at best. 

The lack of significant differences in the ratings on the second questio 
naire may be attributable to a variety of factors including the comb 
effect of the two experimental situations and the prior questionnaire, 
two significant results, out of 16 possible, is close to what might 
expected by chance. There was still less concern with the others (ques 
4) if the deviate was experienced (F = 3.7, p < .06), and the task was rate 
more difficult under high support (F = 4.4, p < .04), a reversal of 
intervening rating. This result may have occurred because of the absen 
a correct light which the subjects could use to resolve the соп 
judgments of the others. 


3. Open-Ended Postsession Questions 


Subjects also completed three open-ended postsession questions. Th i 
asked them to indicate with whom they had agreed for the last serie 
trials and why. Responses to this question matched the subjects' 
behavior: For the most part, two explanations predominated. Ei 
subjects reported some form of independence, reflected in coinci 
agreement, or in having made decisions before observing the others. ' 
majority of these were in the experienced condition, by a ratio of t 
one, though this difference did not reach statistical significance. 
subjects indicated reciprocity for the prior support. The remaining subj 
gave no reason or a unique reason. } 

Responses to a second question indicated that subjects had no knowl 
of the experiment prior to participating. A third question assesse 
subjects’ knowledge gained during the experiment. Eight subjects ind 
no knowledge of what the study was about. The modal group, 19s 
in all, simply repeated back a version of the experimental instru 
Only five subjects stated any form of conformity or influence processes, 
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these subjects were randomly distributed by condition. The other eight 
indicated idiosyncratic responses. No subjects revealed any suspicion of the 
experimental situation. 


D. Discussion 


The major finding of this study is that for female American college 
students the presence of an experienced deviate significantly increased 
independence. It is especially noteworthy that, though a deviate succeeded 
in decreasing the subjects’ agreement with the majority, there was not 
significantly more agreement with the deviate’s own judgments. Instead the 
example of deviance appears to have elicited greater independence from 
both the majority and the deviate. 

This independence behavior may be interpreted as a modeling of a 
deviate who knows what she is doing and who disregards the others, 
whether she agrees with the subject or not. Such modeling of 
the deviate may have been mediated by a number of possible feelings: an 
increased sense that it was permissible to disagree, a conscious attempt to 
avoid influence, or an effort to demonstrate competence at the task to the 
others by acting independently, as the experienced deviate was doing. 

The questionnaire ratings do not provide unequivocal support for any of 
the preceding explanations. The postquestionnaire, with only two of 16 
Possible comparisons significant, approximating a chance outcome, pro- 
vides very few clues. However, the intervening questionnaire does provide 
some suggestions of an increased freedom to disagree with the others. 
When the deviate was experienced, there was a lessened concern with what 
the others might think if one disagreed with them, and there was somewhat 


More confidence in one’s own position. 
The responses on the open-ended postsession questionnaire also indicate 


that subjects were essentially indifferent to the judgments of the others. 
When the deviate was experienced, agreement with the others was seen as 
coincidental. In this condition, subjects generally indicated that they had 
chosen a response before they saw the others’ responses, and then stuck to 
ìt. If they agreed with someone else, they contended that it must have been 
because the other saw the lights the same way they did. 

In the aggregate, the questionnaire responses do not provide an adequate 
*xplanation of the independence or modeling behavior. One possible ex- 
Planation, unassessed by the questionnaire, is that the inexperienced de- 
Viate was seen as acting arbitrarily and/or that something was “wrong” 
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with her. In any case, she may not have been seen as a “legitimate” model. 
for behavior. On the other hand, the experienced deviate may have been | 
viewed as having a reason for differing, and thus have been considered | 
more legitimate. The legitimacy explanation would indicate however that 
there would be differential agreement with the deviate during the second 
phase. Presumably there should be more agreement with a legitimate other; 
but since the amount of agreement was quite consistent, the “legitimacy” of 
the deviate's behavior does not seem to be a likely explanation of the 
independence behavior. y 

It should be emphasized that no subjects acted independently all tl 
time. Perhaps such behavior would better be labeled anticonformity. | 
course, not all subjects displayed independence. Those subjects who acti 
independently, at least once, had a higher rating on confidence than tho 
who did not. For these “independent subjects,” there was higher confiden 
when the deviate was experienced than when the deviate was inex 
enced. 

Thus confidence in self appears to have been raised by the presence of a 
experienced deviate. The subjects’ indication that they were acting witho 
any regard for the others’ judgments supports the confidence interpretatio! 
Overall, the most compelling finding here is that the presence of an expe 
enced deviate evidently created a situation in which the freedom to dis 
agree was enhanced. 

On the postquestionnaire, some subjects were also aware of indulgini 
reciprocation with others, which took the form of agreeing with those 
had agreed with them in the initial set. Hypothesis three, dealing 
reciprocation, was not supported in the judgments made. There a 
number of possible reasons for this. 

When asked in question 6 how often they disagreed with the oth 
there was no difference between support conditions. This may indi 
weak manipulation. However, because of the number of experimi 
Which have used this procedure successfully, beginning with Hollam 
Julian, and Haaland (6), this interpretation is difficult to entertain. 
possibility is that there may have been no expectation of later agreem 
Social exchange views conformity as a reward to another (5, 7, 14). Th 
fore, prior support ought to lead to later agreement with those who 
agreed with one's self earlier. As previously argued by Julian and Kim! 

(8), the failure to find this social exchange/reward mechanism ope 


reciprocity. 
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The questionnaire responses also indicate that contradictory trends may 
have been at work. The increased concern with doing well under high 
support suggests greater reciprocity; but the greater task-confidence under 
high support suggests less reciprocity. It would appear, therefore, that any 
tendency toward reciprocation with the others was offset by the counter- 
force introduced through greater confidence in self under high support. 

In the aggregate, these results extend the understanding of the function a 
deviate from a group norm can fulfill. By attributing experience (and hence 
competence) to a deviate, one can produce greater independence behavior, 
though not necessarily greater agreement with the deviate. This process 
appears to be related to a lessened concern with the judgments of others, 
and a greater confidence in self, thus producing independence from both 
the majority and the deviate. 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be ob- 
tained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, 
by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 
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ACCULTURATION AND CHANGING NEED PATTERNS IN 
JAPANESE-AMERICAN AND CAUCASIAN-AMERICAN 
COLLEGE STUDENTS* 


Department of Anthropology, California State University, Sacramento 


JoHN W. CONNOR 


In recent years a number of investigators’? have used the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule or EPPS* in cross-cultural research. In par- 
ticular, the EPPS has been utilized to measure acculturation among 
Japanese-Americans. In all of these studies the control group against which 
acculturation was measured has been, of course, Edwards’ normative 


college group of 1952. 

Within the past few years, however, there have been numerous reports 
in the mass media and elsewhere of rather drastic changes in student values 
9n college campuses. These reports*® have described the current college 
Population as being in many ways considerably different from the college 


—— 
* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on March 13, 1973. 
°pyright, 1974, by The Journal Press. : х М 

Arkoff, A. Need patterns in two-generations of Japanese-Americans in Hawaii. J. Soc. 
Psychol., 1959, 50, 75-79. Mesue д Д 

Berrien, F, К., Arkoff, A., & Iwahar, 5. Generation differences іп values: Americans, 
Japanese-Americans, and Japanese. J. Soc. Psychol., 1967, 71, 169-175. 

Berrien, Е. K. Values of Japanese and American students. Technical Кеерог, ONR 
Contract Nonr 404-10, Rutgers—The State University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1964. 
Bo wards, A. L. Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (rev. ed.). New York: 

“ychological Corporation, 1959. Р 
А a atramento Bes, Students change: More want to work inside system. April 4, 1972, p. 
Ж Spindler, G. D. Education and Culture—Anthropological Approaches New York: Holt, 
nehart & Winston, 1963. Pp. 132-147. 
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students of the early 1950’s. Would these changes, then, be reflected in the 
EPPS scores administered to the present college population? 

The EPPS was administered to 71 male Sansei (third generation 
Japanese-Americans) and 130 female Sansei in the Sacramento area. The 
majority of the Japanese-American subjects were students at California 
State University, Sacramento, and were approached either on the campus 
or in the community. The control group consisted of 101 Caucasian males 
and 154 Caucasian females who were all students at the university.” 

With respect to acculturation the results indicated that when compared 
with Edwards’ normative sample, the Japanese-Americans appear to have 
approximated the scores of Edwards’ normative sample in the expression of 
such needs as affiliation, change, and heterosexuality, and to have ex- 
ceeded the normative sample in such needs as autonomy and aggression. 
However, when the Japanese-American scores are compared with the 
contemporary Caucasian student sample, the scores are approximately the 
same in the expression of the need for autonomy and aggression. Their 
scores remained higher in the need for affiliation, and significantly lower 
for change and heterosexuality. Overall, the Caucasian students’ scores 
were significantly higher than Edwards’ normative group in autonomy, 
change, heterosexuality, and aggression. The scores were significantly 
lower in deference, order, affiliation, dominance, and abasement. Thus, 
while acculturation has taken place among the Japanese-Americans, when 
their scores are compared with a contemporary Caucasian student sample, 
the Japanese-Americans still express a significantly higher need for order, 
affiliation, abasement, and nurturance, and a significantly lower need for 
intraception, change, and heterosexuality. 


Department of Anthropology 

California State University, Sacramento 
6000 Jay Street 

Sacramento, California 95819 


7 For Table 1 depicting the mean scores and levels of significance for the three groups 
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EXTERNAL CRITERIA AS PREDICTORS OF VALUES: 
THE IMPORTANCE OF RACE AND ATTIRE* 


Montclair State College and Hofstra University 


RHODA UNGER AND BETH RAYMOND 


The amount of cooperation a young man receives from white adults 
depends upon his personal appearance.! One interpretation of this result is 
that, in the absence of other information, deviant attire may lead subjects 
to infer that the individual requesting cooperation holds values different 
from their own. When an individual believes another person holds dissimi- 
lar values, he is less likely to choose that individual in interpersonal 
situations. 2 

The personal style of college students is related to their attitudes and 
values.** The purpose of the present study was to determine whether the 
appearance of youths chosen from the general population reflects their 
value systems. In other words, does it provide a true rationale for the 
differential treatment found in our previous study? 

Young men were approached until 30 Ss were obtained in each category: 
white conventional, white deviant, black conventional, black deviant 
(classified by attire and hair style). The same locations were utilized as in 
the previous study. Investigators identified themselves as students engaged 
in a class project. Ss ranked the instrumental values of the Rokeach Value 
Scale on a 1 to 18 scale. 

Analyses of variance (2 x 2) were calculated separately for each of the 18 
Values. The main effect of Deviance resulted in five significant differences; 
Race resulted in eight significant differences, and there was one Deviance 
X Race interaction (all ps < .05 or lower). White subjects rated the 
و‎ 

oe Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on March 15, 1973. 
PYright, 1974, by The Journal Press. 3 "я а к 
Do попа, B... & Unger, R. "The apparel oft proclaims d man": Cooperation with 

2 and conventional youths. J. Soc. Psychol., 1972, 87, 75-82. — ч d 
1966, E M. & Mezei, L. Race and shared belief as factors in social choice. Science, 
oes Cross, H., Doost, R., & Tracy, J. A study of values among hippies. Proc. 78th Ann. 

nuen. Amer, Psychol. Assoc., 1970, 449-450. 


o vin, J., & Black, H. Personal appearance as a reflection of social attitudes: Stereotype 
T reality? Psychol. Rep., 1970, 27, 338. 
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following values as significantly more important than black Ss did: k 
broad-minded, honest, forgiving. Black Ss ranked independent, int 
tual, courageous, and logical as more important than white Ss did. D 
subjects ranked loving, imaginative, and independent as significantly 
important than conventional Ss did; while the latter rated ambitious 
obedient higher than deviants did. There was one significant inte 
—tresponsible. Black deviants considered it more important than v 
deviants although white conventionals ranked it more highly than b 
conventionals. 

The appearance of youths, in terms of apparel and hairdo, seems sj 
to their value systems. Although the white adult Ss in our previou: 
reacted differentially more as a function of attire than of race, the 
themselves show more value differences in terms of race than of a 

Future research must determine whether young people's values are. 
perceived by adults and, moreover, whether such misperception und 
discriminatory behavior. 
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EFFICACY OF ASSOCIATIVE LINKS IN IMPRESSION 
FORMATION: A TEST OF THE INFORMATION HYPOTHESIS* 


State University of New York, College at Oswego 
RICHARD R. IzzETT AND WALTER LEGINSKI 


Izzett and Leginski! demonstrated that associative links (e.g., “is”) are 
more effective in producing extreme affective ratings of stimulus persons 
(SP) than dissociative links (e.g., *is not"). They interpreted these findings 
from an informational point of view, arguing that associative links convey 
more definitive information than dissociative links and hence result in more 
extreme evaluative ratings of the SP. The purpose of the first study re- 
ported below was to replicate the Izzett and Leginski study with an 
expanded sampling base to determine if the results of that study were 
fortuitously directed by the specific selection of stimuli; and the purpose of 
Experiment II was to test the differential informativeness of descriptions of 
SPs utilizing either associative or dissociative links. 

Experiment I: In a treatment by treatment by subjects design, 32 Ss 
received information about 24 SPs in the format of Mr. A (through X) 
linkage (is or is not) trait word (positive or negative). In all 24 trait words, 
12 with positive ratings and 12 with negative ratings were selected from 
Anderson's? list of personality trait words, thus multiplying the number of 
trait words used in the earlier study by 4. The sum total of the deviations 
for all trait words in each treatment condition from an affectively neutral 
point was the same (13.57 units). The S’s task was to read the description 
of the SP and rate him on a seven-point bipolar like-dislike scale. Extreme- 
hess (deviations from a neutral point) of S's ratings of the SP were then 
evaluated. Results indicated a main effect for linkage (F — 105, df — 1/31, 
Ф < .001), no main effect for information (F < 1), nor did the interaction 
teach conventional levels of significance (F = 3.9, df = 1/31, p < .1). These 
results confirm with an extended sampling base our earlier findings that 
associative links are more effective than dissociative links in producing 
extreme evaluations of an SP. 


BE ore " 
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Experiment II: The design and stimulus materials used were ident 
with Experiment I. The only difference between the two studies was | 
in the present study, after reading the description of each SP, the task of a 
fresh sample of 24 Ss was to evaluate the degree to which they felt t 
description of the SP was informative or uninformative on a seven-po 
bipolar scale of informativeness. An ANOVA performed on these 
resulted in the predicted main effect for linkage (F = 14.656, df = 1/23, 
< .001), indicating that descriptive statements utilizing associative li 
are judged to be more informative than those utilizing dissociative links, 
nonsignificant effect for information as expected (F < 1), and an - 
pected significant linkage by information interaction (Е = 7.17, df = 1/ 3 
p < .025).3 ў 

To гше out the possible alternative explanation of Experiment П tha 
greater informational value was inherent in the associative linkage stimi 
trait words than in the dissociative condition words, a fresh sample of 3 
Ss was asked to evaluate the informational value of each of the 24 trai 
words used in the above two studies on a seven-point bipolar informa 
ness scale. Results indicate that the trait words used in the associati 
linkage treatments of Experiments I and II did not differ in their inform 
tional value (F < 1); thus, the differences between the linkage conditio 
Experiment II are attributable to linkage and not differential value of rai 
words in these conditions. In summary, the results of Experiment 1 
reconfirm with an extended sampling base that associative links are n 
effective in producing extreme evaluations of SPs than dissociative li 
and results of the second study indicate that this is due to the gre 
informational conveying properties of associative links. 
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AGGRESSION AND SUPPORT LEVELS IN THE DYAD: 
CLARIFICATION OF A BALANCED EFFECT* 


University of New South Wales 


ALLAN BORDOW 


Recently Lundgren! has found further evidence for a balance between 
aggression and support usage in the dyad when members of the pair had 
differentially assigned ranks. However, a specific hypothesis, that overall 
instances of support would be greater than those of aggression, although 
upheld, was nevertheless incorrectly taken from the work of Zimet and 
Schneider. They found no significant difference between aggression and 
support levels in their dyads. Also Lundgren's failure to report probabilities 
associated with the data and his treatment of the sample as independent 
observations rather than as being related bring the results of the study into 
further question. Therefore, aspects of this research were repeated but with 
greater attention to detail. 

Sixteen same-sexed pairs of friends played as many “Twenty Question” 
games as could be fitted into a 40-minute period. Records of their verbal 
interaction were made by two judges behind one-way mirrors who sepa- 
rately rated both players in each pair on five categories suggested by the 
Borgatta? Interaction Process Analysis scheme: (а) Neutral communica- 
tions, (b) Assertions, (c) Antagonistic acts, (d) Supportive acts, and (e) 
Assertive-supportive acts. An interrater reliability coefficient (Spearman- 
Brown) of .96 was calculated over all categories, with separate category 
coefficients ranging in value from .82 to .93. 

An analysis of variance for categories with pairs yielded highly 
significant main effects (Categories: F = 210.89, df 4/64, p < .001; Pairs: F 
= 5.48, df 15/16, p < .001). A Duncan’s Multiple Range test for the five 
—=— 
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category means indicated that only Antagonistic and Assertive-suppo 
acts were not significantly different ( = .05) from each other. The cate 
means ranked in their descending order of magnitude were Neutral 
munications, ^ Assertions, Supportive acts, апа Antag 
Assertive-supportive acts. 
In the testing for interaction between members of a pair, the data we 
formed into the proportional rates of responding by both persons in the p 
within each of three categories: Assertions, Supportive acts, and Ne 
communications. A Kendall’s tau of —.41 ( = 3.3223, р = .0005) 
computed between the rank of an individual on his assertive (agg / 
score vs. the rank on his matching supportive score. Finally, when 
effects of the Neutral communications category, a type of partici 
rate, were held constant, the correlation was found to be only slight! 
tered (таа = —.44). 7 
The balanced effect between aggression and support usage as foun 
Lundgren and Zimet and Schneider was clearly substantiated here, H 
ever, and in opposition to each of these studies, the present results show 
an overall higher ratio of aggressive to supportive activity in the p 
Accordingly, it is suggested that a complementarity of aggression 
support levels would be more characteristic of dyadic behavior than 


the notion that there are preferences (or lack of them) for one type of 
activity over another. 
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BIRTH ORDER AND ACADEMIC BEHAVIOR 
AMONG SERIOUSLY DISADVANTAGED ADULTS* 


Millikin University 


GORDON B. FORBES 


A massive body of evidence indicates that firstborn adults experience 
more academic success and scholarly recognition than later born adults. 
Sampson,! Altus,? and Warren? have reviewed many studies reporting 
large overrepresentations of firstborn subjects among college students, sci- 
entists, professional people, and individuals included in Who's Who. How- 
ever, nearly all studies reporting greater success among firstborns have 
studied socially and economically advantaged individuals with many years 
of formal education, clearly above average intellectual abilities, and highly 
specialized skills. The relationship between birth order and success in less 
favored populations has not been clearly demonstrated. 

The present study was an investigation of the relationship between birth 
order and academic success among severely disadvantaged adults. Subjects 
Were students attending an adult continuing education center and ranged 
in age from 18 to 60. Nearly all were primary or secondary school drop- 
outs, although several had obtained General Educational Development 
certificates and one had two years of college. Most subjects were attending 
School for the specific purpose of gaining employable skills. They came 
from very large, very low socioeconomic class families (median number of 
living sibs was five), and 4896 of the sample was receiving one or more 
forms of public aid. Consequently, this sample represents a population that 
is the virtual antithesis of the populations typically studied in birth order 
research. 

Data on age, educational history, and birth order were obtained at the 
Start of the 16 week semester. School records were used to identify those 
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subjects who had completed the semester. The initial questionnaii 
completed by 347 subjects. Data were incomplete on 12 subjects, 
subjects were only children. These subjects were discarded, resulting 
final sample of 318 (88 male). Following the method described by Forb 
separate chi square analyses were performed on subjects from families 
two through six children to determine if any birth rank was ovel 
resented in the sample. All analyses fell far short of significance, indi 
no relationship between birth rank and attendance at the continuing ed 
tion center (р > .20). Subjects were then divided into those who suc 
fully completed the semester and those who dropped out. A chi sq 
analysis was performed to determine if there was a relationship between 
birth rank and completion of the semester. This analysis did not approac 
significance, indicating no relationship between birth rank and acadei 
success (р > .20). A t test indicated no relationship between family sizi 
completion of the semester (p > .20). 
The present study found no evidence of a relationship between bii 
order and attendance or successful completion of a semester at an adu 
education center. These results among severely disadvantaged adults 
marked contrast to the massive overrepresentation of firstborns com 
reported among intellectually, economically, and socially advan н 
adults. Consequently, the results suggest that the relationship betwe 


birth order and academic behavior may be limited to highly advantagi 
populations. ki 
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NONVERBAL INTERVIEW BEHAVIOR AND DEPENDENCY?! 
University of North Dakota 


MICHAEL J. GATTON AND JOHN D. TYLER 


A number of dyadic interview studies (e.g., Rosenfeld?) have demon- 
strated that the nonverbal behavior of an interviewer affects both the 
verbal and the nonverbal responses of his subject. However, there have 
been few attempts to explore relationships between individual difference 
variables and nonverbal interview behavior. The purpose of the present 
study was to investigate the relationship between dependency and respon- 
siveness to nonverbal interviewer cues. Specifically, a test was made of the 
notion that dependent people, because of their excessive reliance on others 
for approval, interpersonal supplies, etc., are unusually sensitive to non- 
verbal cues. It was predicted that in an interview situation in which a shift 
was made from positive interviewer-emitted-cues to negative interviewer- 
emitted-cues, dependent Ss would be more responsive to the shift than 
would autonomous Ss. 

Ss were 24 introductory psychology students who had been preselected 
on the basis of their scores on the Autonomy and Deference scales of the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. In accordance with the procedure 
of Cairns and Lewis,* 12 Ss with scores above the 70th percentile on 
Deference and below the 50th percentile on Autonomy were classified as 
dependent. The other 12, who had scored above the 75th percentile on 
Autonomy and below the 50th percentile on Deference were designated as 
autonomous Ss. Subjects participated one at a time in a six-minute inter- 
View with a male psychology graduate student who was naive with respect 
to the individual difference variable being studied, as well as the specific 
"M SFE 
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nonverbal behaviors being measured. During the interview Ss were 
questions about their backgrounds, university activities, and about p 
issues. Questions were chosen which were unlikely to be perceiy 
threatening. For the first three minutes of the session the intery 
emitted positive cues by facing the subject, leaning forward, maint 
eye contact, and smiling appropriately. After exactly three minu 
negative cue condition was instituted: the interviewer leaned back in 
chair, turned away from S, no longer maintained eye contact, and dic 
smile. Both interview conditions were recorded on videotape. 

The nonverbal subject behaviors analyzed were number of smil 
tency of interview responses, and amount of eye contact. A 2 x 2 fa 
(dependency x interviewer attitude) with repeated measures on intery 
attitude was run for each dependent variable. It was found that Ss ш 
tained more eye contact (p < .001) and smiled more times (р < .001) Ww 
the interviewer emitted positive cues. However, no other significant eff 
were obtained. Thus while the results provide additional evidence tl 
interviewee behavior is affected by nonverbal interviewer cues, 


hypothesis that dependent Ss are unusually sensitive to interpersonal « 
was not supported. 
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THE ROLE OF RACIAL INFORMATION IN THE COMPLETION 
OF INTERRACIAL ACQUAINTANCE CHAINS*! 


Vassar College 


CHARLES KORTE 


The present study was designed to evaluate an alternative explanation 
for findings by Korte and Milgram? that show much higher completion 
rates for acquaintance chains when the “target” person is white vs. black, 
White “starters” in Los Angeles initiated acquaintance chains to preselected 
targets in New York. The difference in completion rate was attributed to 
the whites’ lack of black acquaintances, but since the description of the 
target person did not include the target’s race, the lower completion rate for 
black-target chains may have resulted from misidentification (i.e., the 
black target was presumed to be white). Thus participants may have 
lacked relevant information to cue them to possible channels (including 
black acquaintances). The present study was designed to test whether the 
completion of chains to black targets depends upon presence vs. absence of 
information about the target's race. р 

Two hundred white adult volunteer starters in Boston were each given а 
Pamphlet describing one of four different targets to contact by sending the 
Pamphlet to a personal acquaintance likely to know the target. Each 
Person was to take this same step until the target was reached. Each 
Participant was asked to mail in a tracer card so the progression of each 
chain could be followed. Four males, two white and two black, residents of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, served as target persons. Black and white 
targets were matched for age, income, and occupation, and each served as 
the target for 50 chains. The target’s name, address, occupation, business 
address, and organizational memberships were given in the pamphlet. For 
half of the 50 chains directed toward any particular target, race was given 
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(for both black and white targets), while for the other half, this informatio 
was excluded. 

The completion rate for chains begun by the starters was hig] 
black-target chains (28%) than white-target chains (15%), a margi 
significant difference (x2 = 3.1, df = 1, p<.10). The presence vs. ab 
of information about the target’s race made virtually no difference i 
completion rate for white-target chains. Black-target chains were 
more likely to be completed when target race information was not 
(39% completion), than when it was (17%), a marginally significant d 
ence (x? = 3.71, df = 1, p<.07). 

The overall findings rule out an important alternative hypothesis fo 
Korte and Milgram results—that the lower completion rate to black 
is due to a lack of racial information—but bring into question the 
phenomenon, the presumed existence of a racial barrier that impede: 
completion of an acquaintance chain between white starters and 
targets. The unexpected finding that black targets are reached more 
than white targets poses some basic questions about our understani 
the role of race in social networks, 
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SELF-ESTEEM AND THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
NEED-FULFILMENT AND JOB SATISFACTION* 


University of Cape Town, South Africa 


CHRISTOPHER ORPEN AND GLYN LISUS 


Arguing from balance theory,! Korman? has proposed that for individu- 
als of high self-esteem, job situations where one’s self-perceived needs are 
being satisfied are judged as more satisfying than job situations where one’s 
self-perceived needs are not being satisfied; whereas for low self-esteem 
individuals there is little relationship between satisfaction with a job situa- 
tion and the extent to which one’s self-perceived needs are being met in 
that situation. In terms of this argument, there should be a positive 
relationship between self-ratings of need-fulfilment and job satisfaction 
among high self-esteem individuals but not among low self-esteem indi- 
viduals. 

To test this prediction, 70 English-speaking white South Africans drawn 
from professional occupations (lawyers, engineers, accountants) were given 
two measures of self-esteem, two measures of overall job satisfaction, and a 
measure of the extent to which they felt their major needs were being 
fulfilled in their job situation. Self-esteem was measured by (a) the 
Coopersmith? self-esteem inventory, in which self-esteem is defined as an 
individual's sense of personal worth and (b) the self-social inventory de- 
veloped by Ziller et al.,4 which defines self-esteem in terms of how the 
individual sees himself in relation to significant others. Job satisfaction was 
measured by (a) the Brayfield-Rothe index of job satisfaction and (b) a 
Seven-point graphic self-rating scale, ranging from 7 (extremely satisfied) to 
1 (extremely dissatisfied). Need-fulfilment was measured by the widely- 
used Porter® need-fulfilment questionnaire, based on the extent to which 
~ 
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the subject feels his job situation gratifies his major needs for s 
acceptance, self-esteem, autonomy, and self-actualization. 

The correlation between the two measures of self-esteem was 
significant (r = .63, p < .001), as was that between the two measures ¢ 
satisfaction (r = .74, р <.001). However, the correlation 
need-fulfilment and job satisfaction, as measured by the Brayfield-] 
index, in the high self-esteem group, whose scores on the Cooper 
inventory fell above the median (r = .12, р > .05) was actually lower 
that in the low self-esteem group, whose scores on the Coopersmith 
tory fell below the median (r = .49, р < .05). Similarly, the co 
between need-fulfilment and job satisfaction, as measured by the self-r 
scale, in this high self-esteem group (r = .23, р > .05) was also lower 
in this low self-esteem group (r —.60, p <.001). Similar results 
obtained when self-esteem was measured by the self-social invento 
correlation between need-fulfilment and job satisfaction, as measur 
the Brayfield-Rothe index, in the high self-esteem group, whose 
the self-social inventory fell above the median (r = .37, р < .05) wi 
ally lower than that in the low self-esteem group, whose scores 
self-social inventory fell below the median (r = .57, р < .001). Simil 
the correlation between need-fulfilment and job satisfaction, as mea 
by the self-rating scale, in this high self-esteem group (r = .53, p 
was also lower than in this low self-esteem group (r = .70, p < .001), T 
two sets of results fail to confirm the prediction from balance theor 
suggest that self-esteem is not as crucial a variable in the relation bet 
need-fulfilment and job satisfaction as implied in Korman’s argum 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or 
less, would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, 
hopefully move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise 
of transcending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details con- 
cerning the results can be obtained by communicating directly with the 
investigator or, when indicated, by requesting supplementary material from 
Microfiche Publications. 
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PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF CONSERVATISM*! 
Department of Psychology, Idaho State University 


VICTOR C. JOE 


Wilson and Patterson? defined the extreme conservative person as dis- 
Playing religious fundamentalism, right-wing political views, insistence on 
strict rules and punishments, intolerance of minority groups, preference for 
conventional fashions and institutions, antihedonistic outlook, and super- 
stitious resistance to science. By selecting items that reflected these charac- 
teristics, they developed the Conservatism Scale (C-Scale) and tested it on a 
sample of 496 New Zealanders. To date, there are no studies that attempt 
to determine whether the C-Scale assesses all the above list of characteris- 
tics. The present study was therefore designed to provide additional con- 
Struct validation for the C-Scale by using an American sample. 

The Jackson Personality Research Form AA (PRF), the F-Scale, the 
Crowne-Marlowe Social Desirability Scale, the Mirels-Garrett Protestant 
Ethic (PE) Scale, the Kluckhohn-Murray Optimism-Pessimism Scale, and 
the C-Scale were administered to 416 students (201 males, 215 females) 
enrolled in the University of Montana. 

ت 
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For the total sample, conservatism was significantly related to 20 
25 variables and there were 12 significant correlations common to b 
groups. The results appear to support Wilson and Patterson's descriptior 
a conservative. Subjects exhibiting conservatism seem to have a hi 
(PRF) to maintain high standards and to work toward distant 
(achievement); to dislike ambiguity in information (cognitive structi 
avoid risk of bodily harm (harm avoidance); to dislike disorgan 
(order); to be held in high esteem by acquaintances (social recognition); | 
to seek the protection and reassurance of others (succorance). And th 
have a low need to break away from restraints or restrictions of any К 
(autonomy); to dislike routine experiences (change); to give vent readily 
emotions and wishes (impulsivity); to spend a good deal of time in am 
ment activities (play); to maintain a hedonistic view of life (sentience); 
to value intellectual curiosity and the synthesis of logical thought (und 
standing). 

High conservative Ss agreed more strongly with the F-Scale 
suggests that the , conservative person has an intolerance for 1 


Similarly, the significant relationship obtained between the C-Scale a | 
Scale indicates that the conservative believes that hard work lead: 
success and that excellence and self-reliance are desirable virtues. 

The correlations obtained between the C-Scale and the other 8 
provide evidence for the construct validity of these instruments. } 
notion is further supported by a factor analysis which indicated th t 


group, with five factors in each group being comprised of scales 
PRF and the two remaining factors being comprised of scales as 
social desirability and conservatism. 
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VIEWERS’ POLITICAL ORIENTATION AND THE 
APPROPRIATENESS OF TV NEWSCASTER BEHAVIOR* 


Princeton University 


MARK P. ZANNA AND STEVEN M. DEL VECCHIO 


How do American viewers perceive the role of their television news- 
casters? Although newscasters have indicated how they conceive their 
role," there is no evidence that viewers agree. For example, while newsmen 
may believe that their role requires them to be critical of the government 
(1.е., to reveal its inconsistencies, to expose what it seeks to hide, etc.), 
Viewers may regard respect for government to be of prime importance. 
This may be especially true if the viewer's political orientation is similar to 
that of the party in office. Therefore, an attempt was made to delineate the 
Tole of the television newscaster from the viewers' perspective and to 
determine whether viewers’ political orientations affect their definitions. 

Subjects were obtained by asking a resident of every third apartment (in 
two suburban New Jersey apartment complexes) to participate in an opinion 
Survey concerning television news being conducted under the auspices of 
the psychology department of Princeton University. In all 79 persons were 
visited. Ten persons refused to complete the survey; 12 failed to answer one 
9r more questions. The sample is characterized as young (mean of 29.24 
Years), well educated (mean of 15.74 years), and middle class in income 
(mean of $10,430). 

Subjects were asked to "rate yourself politically" on a five-point scale 
from 1 "very conservative" to 5 "very liberal," and to "indicate the extent 
to which you think each of the following eight behaviors is appropriate for 

V newsmen" on a six-point scale from 1 "completely inappropriate" to 6 
"completely appropriate." 

Results indicated that “doing documentaries,” “emphasizing the positive 
features of the community,” and “exposing negative features of the com- 
munity” were seen as “very appropriate” behaviors (means of 5.35, 5.02, 
сле e 
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and 4.87, respectively). “Somewhat appropriate” were “doing his o 
editorials,” "calling for change in existing governmental policy,” 
“criticizing existing governmental policy" (means of 4.43, 3.92, and 3, 
respectively). *Doing commercials" and *campaigning for political can 
dates" were perceived as *very inappropriate" (means of 2.11 and 1. 
respectively). The results also indicated that liberals regarded "calling 
change in existing governmental policy" and “criticizing existing gove: n 
mental policy" as significantly more appropriate than conservative 
(r =.47 and r = .46, respectively; р < .01, in each case). No other correla 
tions attained significance. 

The significant relationships are open to, at least, two interpretatio 
First, one might propose that liberals prefer to see newsmen confront 
status quo, whatever it may be, while conservatives prefer to see the sta 
quo maintained. A second interpretation relies not on any inherent difi 
ence between liberal and conservative, but on the fact that a conservatiy 
administration is presently in office.? This interpretation would su; 
that liberals see criticizing and calling for change in conservative governmen 
tal policies as appropriate for TV newsmen, and that the liberal 
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? The data were collected March, 1972. 
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Genetic Psychology Monographs (continued 

VOLUME 26—July-December, 1942 
‘The critical frequency limen for visual flicker in children between the ages of 6 and 18—V. L. MILLER 
Some factors determining handedness in the white rat—K. L. WENTWORTH 
Motivation and behavior—E. FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK 

VOLUME 27—January-June, 1943 
Comparison of children’s personality traits, attitudes, and intelligence with parental occupation—N. К. MADDY 
A comparative study of mental functioning patterns of problem and non-problem children seven, eig 


years of age—M. L. PIGNATELLI 
hildren: A study of besa canes Bou он. 
Separation anxiety in young children: cases—H. EDELSTON 
Correlates of vocational preferences—W. A. BRADLEY, JR. 
VOLUME 29—January-June, 1944 


Mental changes after bilateral prefrontal lobotomy—S. D. PORTEUS AND К. D. Kerner 
A twin-controlled experiment on the of auxiliary languages—B. Prick, W. J. Kostir, лмо W. M, Ti 
LUME 30—July-December, 1944 

A method of administering and evali the thematic appreciation test in group situations—R. M. CLARK 

A study of anxiety reactions in young chi by means of а projective technique—R. TEMPLE AND E. W. 
VOLUME 31—January-June, 1945 

The evolution of int int behavior in rhesus monkeys—B. WEINSTEIN 

Perceptual behavior of brain-injured, mentally defective children: An experimental study by means | 


technique—H. WERNER 
VOLUME 32—July-December, 1945 
A clinical study of sentiments: L.—H. A. Murray AND C. D. MORGAN 
A clinical study of sentiments; IL.—H. A. Murray AND C. D. MORGAN 
1 tion of Sinise S DER 106 
interpretation of spontaneous s . 5. WAEHNER 
Preferences for sex symbols and their personality correlates—K. FRANCK 
Outstanding traits: In a selected. we group, with some reference to career interests and war 


AND W. L. Woops 
VOLUME 34—July-December, 1946 
The relation of emotional adjustment to intellectual function—]. L. Desrert лмо Н O. Pierce 
The smiling response: A contribution to the Gre rem of social relations—R. A. SPrrz 
Finger-painting and personality diagnosis—P. J. NAPOLI 
VOLUME 35—January-June, 1947 
The thematic apperception technique in the study of culture-j ality relations—W. E. HENRY 


An study of anxiety reactions in young cl by means of а projective techniqi 
A study of the vocational interest trends of school and college women—A. M. CAWLEY 
VOLUME 36—July-December, 1947 
Maze test validation and psychosurgery—S. D. AND Н. N. Perens 
‘The diagnostic implications of Rorschach's КЕР Са of re defectives—I, JOLLES 
37—January-June, 1948 
The radio day time serial; A symbolic analysis—W. L. WARNER AND W. E. HENRY 
The relation of characteristics and response to verbal approval іп a learning task—G. L. GRACE 
The m of vision: XVIII. Effects of destroying the “associative areas" of the moni 
A study of the relationship between ior gr sa md MEER CASTELNUOVA-TEDESCO 
38— July-December, 1948 
Modern The States / , and й 
: arate cure Г з ag ey course as sponsored by the United States Army 
onflict: A study of some interactions between and aversion in the white rat. —M. А. TOLCOTT 
Schizophrenia and the MAPS test A study of certain formal осы! aspects of fantasy 


sycho- 
іа as revealed by performance on the Make a Picture Story (MAPS) Test—E. S. SHNEIDMAN 
A study of the transmission of authority patterns in the family—H. L. INGERSOLL 


VOLUME 39—January-June, 1949 
€! of the theory де it—G. S. BLUM 
renes attitudes in relation to child adjustment—E. J. SHOBEN, JR. 
ЧҮ differences in the resi of normals and abnormals—H. FEIFEL d 
е relative effectiveness of motion still pictures as stimuli for eliciting fantasy stories 


relationships—P. E. EISERER 
‘The organization of hereditary maze-brightness and maze-dullness—L. V. SEARLE 


An experimental study of what young school children expect from their teachers—B. BINER AND C. LEWIS 
A DELI using саны of test difficulty upon factor patterns—H. A. CURTIS 
Esc of ser ae md візе incomplete stories with multiple choice endings. K. SEXTON 


VOLUME 41—January-June, 1950 
Some psychological and educational 4 
One ta) lese im the aniona] aspects of pediatric practice: A study of well-baby clinics—L. Н. BLUM 
An introduction to the principles of scientific psychoanal Ertis 
Awareness of racial differences by preschool children in Hawaii D. V. знакова ; 
NW ls iae Vedere teacher-approved and teacher-disapproved behavior—S. L. wr 7 
fluences bearing on the prestige level of vocational RA Ка a 
Personality patterns of suicidal mental о а ЧЫТЕ she rence ii 
Sex-róle identification in young children in two diverse social RABBAN 
A A eren of mn, social feld on individual behavior. As revealed in the expres 
An experimental study of avoidance—R. Е. HEFFERLINE те нню 
VOLUME эму.) 
A study of copying ability in children—E. A. Тодара: June, 1951 
Prestige motivation of gifted children—D. P. AUsUmEL 
A psychological study of physical scientists—A. Ror 
Я á VOLUME 44—July-Decem 
aal iny gonit in various personality ana ЗАД AND Е. HINDS 
теп о: А study of listeners and non-liste various types io programs 
ability, attitude, and behavior measures—E. A. RiCCIUTI es a 
Quantitative expression in young children—W. E. MARTIN 
The use of magnetic devices in the collection and of the preverbal utterances of an infant—A. Wi 
i 5 VOL 45—January-June, 1952 f 
ша Arkan bregne acculturation—W. CAUDILL 
statistical study o theory of levels of psychosexu lopment—C. zs 
Personality characteristics of selected disability groups -D. N^ УМЕН o 
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VOLUME 46—July-December, 1952 
The relationship of social status, intelligence, and sex of ten- and eleven-year-old children to an awareness of 
werty—F. J. ESTVAN 
ja pirical study of the castration and Oedipus complexes—S. M. FRIEDMAN 
The relationship between projective test scoring categories and activity preferences—M. M. SCHWARTZ 
А comparison of formal and content factors in the diagnostic testing of schizophrenia—M. SHERMAN 
VOLUME 47—January-June, 1953 
Ability and accomplishment of persons earlier judged mentally deficient—D. C. CHARLES 
Variations in the consistency of the behavioral meaning of personality test scores—M. KORNREICH 
Some child-rearing antecedents of aggression and dependency in young children—R. К. SEARS, ef al. 
Symptom correlates for descriptive diagnosis—J. R. WITTENBORN, et al. 
VOLUME 48—July-December, 1953 
Age and mental abilities: A longitudinal study—W. A. Owens, JR. 
The development of a personality questionnaire for drinkers—P. J. HAMPTON 
Personality and physical disease: A test of the Dunbar hypothesis applied to diabetes mellitus and rheumatic fever— 
D. Н, CROWELL 
Socio-economic contrasts in children's peer culture prestige values—B. POPE 
A critical review of the stability of social acceptability scores obtained with the partialrank-order and the paired- 
comparison scales—S. A. WrTRYOL AND G. G. THOMPSON 
A study of the effects of color on Rorschach responses—G. С. BRODY 
VOLUME 49—January-June, 1954 
Factors underlying major reading disabilities at the college level—J. A. HOLMES 
Parent behavior toward first and second children—J. K. Lasko. en 
1 vn and intelligence: An experiment study of certain cultural determinants of measured intelligence— 
A, HAGGARD 
Certain determinants and correlates of authoritarianism—S. SIEGEL 
Personalities in faces: I. An experiment in social iving—P. F. Secorp, W. F. Dukes, AND W. BEVAN 
а VOLI ia 50—July-December, 1954 КОН AANAND NC RENDON 
study of the relationship between play patterns and anxiety in young children—E. W. AME! 8 
Operational exploration of the conceptual self system and of the interaction between frames of reference—M, EDELSON 
AND A. E. JONES de 
Problem solving. A statistical description of some relationships between organismic factors and selected response 
аео) A. Fatru, Е. Karos, AND E. V. MECH e 
е relation of cortical potentials to perceptual functions—C. [ATTE s 1. ^ 
ud import for clinical усон на the use of tests derived from theories about infantile sexuality and adult 
character—D. W. MILES 
Measuring personality in developmental terms: The Personal Boxe Seale —M. Н. KROUT AND J. К. TABIN 
VOLUME 51—January-June, ы 
Sime relations between techniques of feeding and training during infancy and certain behavior іп childhood—A. 
ERNSTEIN 
The expression of 
Negative stereoty; 
education—J. A, FISHMAN 
The Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Development Scale—W. joar Deck — 
VOLUME 52—July-] mber, А 
in Personality correlates of sex, sibling position, and sex of sibling among five- and six-year-old children—H. L. 
н 
А quantitative Rorschach assessment of maladjustment and rigidity in acculturating J Americans—G. DEVOS 
То шеше of authoritarianism and its Er to teachers’ classroom behavior—H. M. MCGEE | 
formal aspects of schizophrenic verbal communication—B. MIRIN 
A study in an aspect of pies formation, with subnormal, average, and superior adolescents -Н. М. HOFFMAN o ¢ ction 
Taumatic avoidance learning: Acquisition and extinction in dogs deprived of normal регірі aut 


—L. C. WYNNE AND R. L. SOLOMON Ji 1956 
VOLUME 53—January-June, 
| As the psychiatric aide sees his work and problems—F. L. WELLS, M. GREENBLATT, AND R. W. HYDE tentials in 
investigation of avoidance, anxiety, and escape behavior in human subjects as measured by action poten 
ERA D. BROTHERS 
of effect: A critical review—M. Н. MARX 
| Stress, fantasy, and schi; ja: rocesses—O. J. В. KERNER 
E ншде "Structure lof the individual A study of the educational attitudes of professors and laymen— 
. М. KERLINGER 


onality in drawings and paintings—L. H. STEWART. M " 
concerning Americans among American-born children receiving various types of minority-group 


54—uly-December 1956 Н 
| А study of personality differences between middle and Jul pene adolescents; The Szondi Test in culture-personality 
атт, RAINWATER x 
assessment of parental identification—S. W. GRAY AND R. Us 
M influence of social context on impulse and control tendencies in preadolescents—G. Н. Zum 
ug ne 5 indedness i hol n reexamination—H. [NTHRO] 
A method for Че compare eie A study i i thematic apperception—L. C. SCHAW AND W. E. HENRY 
| Academic perf VOLUME Svea June Es students——B. M. HORRALL 
perform. i j " intelligen! -5. м. Рен” 
dw use of the Vineland “Socal Madi. “Scale oe planning of an educational program for non-institutionalized 
The «rade mentally deficient children—M. С. EN 
prs origin of the anal character -H. BELOFF 
Xpression of a i . АМАТОВА 5 : еня 
The rile f mess media nad the CE D Аата уе film content upon children’s aggressive responses and identification 
ices—R. S, ALBERT 
Interest in persons as an aspect of sex difference in the aiy mor x: Сооланотон 
UME 56—July-December, a Ў 
Sote stable response determinants of E thinking, and learning A study based on the analysis of a single test 


=M. L. SIMMEL 
Potenti; AND S. COUNTS 
тен Is of age: An exploratory field study—S. L. PRESSEY 
е communication—L. К. FRANK 


use of a filmed puppet show as a group projective technique for children—M. R. HAWORTH 
The social competence of middle-aged poser 7. Havicuunst PLAT 
i VOLUME 57—January-June, 
оош and cultural problems in mental subnormal, 5 review of research—S. B. SARASON AND T. GLADWIN 
aspects of discrimination in relation to adjustment—P. ы ү 
ms аг tension as a espe e іп Thological stress in rheumatoid arthritis and peptic ulcer]. A. SOUTHWORTH 
"ation: Theory and experiment—R. LAWSON AND М. Н. MARX 
Emoti VOLUME 8—July-December, 1958 
v aen Aspects of political behavior: The woman voter E. M. BENNETT AND Н. M. бооруп 
uracy of self estimate: A f self-concept reality—R. M. BR 
зоту factors in social mobility A study of occupationally mobile businessmen—J. C. ABEGGLEN 
Some Шоп between authoritarian and nonauthoritarian principals and teachers—P. LAMBERT 
tors related to the choice-status of ninety eighth-grade children in a school society—D. ELKINS 


Some 201075 rel 
Me relationships between fantasy and self-report behavior—R. C. CALOGERAS 
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VOLUME S9—January-June, 1959 

Freshman Rorschachs and college performance—G. R. SCHMEIDLER, M. J. NELSON, AND M. BRISTOL 
Perceptual aspects of attributed movement—R. W. COAN 
Men and women: Personality patterns and contrasts—E. M. BENNETT AND L. R. COHEN 
Personality factors in mothers of cerebral palsied children—G, BOLES wt 4 ч 
Separatism and integrationism: A social psychological analysis of editorial content in New York 

American minority groups—J. A. FISHMAN AND С. S. FISHMAN 
Self, role, and satisfaction—A. L, BROPHY 


VOLUME 60—July-December, 1959 
The constancy of personality ratings over two decades—R. D. TUDDENHAM 
Mother-son identification and vocational interest —L. Н. STEWART 1 
A study of mother-child relationships in the emotional disorders of children—M. J. RoseNTHAL, M. 
Ni, AND R. E. ROBERTSON 
On the trail of the wolf-children—W. Е. OGBURN AND N. K. Bose 
Measuring the mental health of normal adults—R. F. PECK 
Parental identification in young children—W. EMMERICH 
The problems of Jewish religious youth—B. M. LEVINSON 
VOLUME 61—January-June, 1960 
Identifying socially maladjusted school children—A. A. ADAMS 
Social interaction in an interracial nursery school—H. W. STEVENSON AND N. G. STEVENSON, e! al. 
Interests of pre-adolescent boys and girls—M. АМАТОВА 
Educational and sex differences in the organization of abilities in technical and academic students in 
America—J. Е, FILELLA 
Some themes in the personalities of German men—L. RAINWATER 
Right-left gradients in image, body reactivity, and perception—S. FISHER 
Longitudinal survey of child Rorschach responses: Younger subjects two to 10 years—L. В. AMES 
Personality patterns related to occupational roles--M. SIEGELMAN AND R. F. PECK 
VOLUME 62—July-December, 1960 
The reading process: A descriptive, interdisciplinary approach—M. P. LANGMAN 
Reactions to stress as a function of the level of intelligence—S. M. Н. ZAIDI 
Rorschach diagnosis а systematic combining of content, thought process, and determinant scale 
T Geet ROMPE hach Olde A 
ul survey гэс! responses: г Subjects aged 10 to 16 years—L. B, Ames 
‘Teeny years of shock therapy in America, 1937-1956: An annotated bibliography—N. Н. Pronko, R. 
. BERG 
The quantitative analysis of parent behavior Lal و‎ children and their siblings—E. M. DonNELLY 
VOLUME 63—January-June, 1961 
Make a sentence test: An approach to objective scoring of sentence completions—E. F. BORGATTA 
Some aspects of the рар between perception and motility in children—E. P. ROTHMAN 


Some psycho; ‘al aspects of mental illness in children—P. Н. BERKOWITZ 
Conceptual thinking in schizophrenic children—G. FRIEDMAN 


‚ BARON AND R. A. LITTMAN 
ho opis Ê H. MANN. 
psycholo; assessment fessional actors and rel: іопѕ—Е. 
A cross-cultural study of menstrual taboos—W. N. Эниш ag Boh 
The biological roots of creativity—H. GUTMAN 
i VOLUME 65—January-June, 1962 
A Rorschach study of the de it it ild: LE 
communi A. oí Puce velopment of personality structure їп white and Negro children ; 
leasuring personality patterns of women—J, 
Home interests in ау adolescence—M. I zm 
ial and ето justment ch 
pitt ps pos during adolescence as related to the development of psy 


A systematic Study of interaction process scores, peer and self-assessments, personality and other 
Children's conceptions of the content and functions of the human body—E. GELLERT 

Ocular-manual laterality and Perceptual oe ea po Pa 

Parental child-rearing attitudes their correlates in adolescent hostility—S. B. Снокоѕт 

Some explorations into the nature of anxieties relating to illness—P. R. ROBBINS 


Achievement gains or losses d the academic and over the summer vacation period: A 
achievement by sex and grade revit 0, Каван pee intelligence K. M. PARSLEY, Ix: AND М. 

Verbatim dialogue of a mother and child in therapy. C. E, doro ye e 

A study of self-concept: Delinquent boys’ accuracy in selected self-evaluations—W. E. Amos 

An integrating study of the factor structure of adult attitude-interests—R. B. CATTELL AND J. HORN 

Social factors in mental disorders: A contribution to the etiology of mental illness—W. G. COBLINER 

Conceptual preferences associated with choice of quantitative aud. nonquantitative college majors—J. GILBERT 

A study of the concept of the feminine role of 51 middle-class Ammer a families—A. STEINMANN 

VOLUME Dece: 

Brain dynamism as reflected in illusions—G. К. КЕ учо ЖОМ 

The nature and measurement of components of motivation—R, B. CATTELL, J. A. RADCLIFFE, AND A. B. 

Sharing in preschool children as a function of amount and type of reinforcement—W. F. FISCHER 


NOTICE To AUTHORS 


The final decision for accepting or rejecting a manuscript rests м 
Managing Editor on the basis of two reports; one from the Ass 
or a member of the Editorial Board on the merits and signifi 
manuscript, and one from the Copy Editing Department on the mec 
editorial, and stylistic problems involved in publishing the paper. 

All papers for the Assessing Editor should be submitted via the 
Editor, The Journal Press, 2 Commercial Street, Provincetown, 
setts 02657. 
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In order to prevent over-generalization and to indicate the limits 
the results, the following safeguards are recommended : ч 

1. Specify the national, cultural, and educational provenance ог backg 
of the subjects or informants. 1 

2. Generalizations and conclusions should contain qualifying р 
clauses which clearly, suggest that only a portion of mankind has been s 
for example, “among Americans,” “when college students are tested,” 
case of European workers,” f 

3. Analyses of results should be placed in the present tense only wh 
is no doubt that reference is being made to the subjects or inform 
investigation ; otherwise the past tense is mandatory. “Group A is fo 
more liberal than Group B”—the tense is correct because the data are at 
But it may not be said that “A’s are more liberal than B's" because ther 
spurious impression is created that all A’s who have ever lived or will ev 
have been or will be more liberal than B’s, which may or may not be 
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ATTRIBUTION OF CAUSALITY: ROLE OF ETHNICITY 
AND SOCIAL CLASS*'? 


McGill University 


J. FRASER MANN AND DONALD M. TAYLOR 


SUMMARY 


The present study was designed to determine whether processes involved 
in trait attribution also operate in the attribution of causality for behaviors 
of members representing different ethnic and social class groups. Ss from 
two different ethnic groups (English Canadian and French Canadian) and 
the same social class (middle class) judged the relative importance of the 
internal traits of actors in causing them to behave in certain ways. The 
actors were described as belonging to one of two ethnic groups (English 
Canadian and French Canadian), one of two social classes (middle class 
and lower class), or to some combination of the two. The behaviors for 
which Ss judged actors were either of a socially desirable or socially 
undesirable nature. 

Results provided partial support for the expected relationships between 
ethnocentric attitudes and stereotypes on the one hand, and degree of 
perceived internality for behavior on the other hand. Thus, Ss showed 
certain tendencies to make more favorable attributions to members of their 
own social groups than for members of “outgroups,” and to attribute 
causality in ways consistent with social stereotypes. The results also dem- 
onstrated, however, that other principles operate in the complex process of 
causal attribution in a cross-cultural context. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Person perception, in general, and ethnic perception, in particular, have 


mainly followed a trait attribution model of research: such research has 
— 
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been primarily directed towards determining how Ss perceive the tr; 
internal characteristics of a particular individual or group of indivi 
Thus, studies on stereotypes have focused on the cognition dimens 
one social group's perception of the traits of another social group (3, 
Most studies on attitudes (and particularly on prejudice) have ger 
placed more emphasis on the affective content of one group's perceptic 
the traits of another group (7). 

It has become apparent in recent years that there is not a clear 
ship between Ss’ perception of the traits of a particular social group 
one hand, and their behavior towards members of that group on the of 
hand (1, 4, 13, 18). Recent developments in causal attribution theory m 
hopefully lead to a better understanding of how social behavior 
influenced by such cognitive processes as attitudes and stereotypes. - 

The nature and scope of attribution theory has been best expres; 
recent statement by Kelley: “Attribution theory is a theory abo 
people make causal explanations, about how they answer questions b 
ning with *why?'. It deals with the information they use in makin 
inferences, and with what they do with this information to answer cau 
questions" (12, page 107). Social psychological inquiry into causal ай 
tion has generally focused on how people perceive the causes of beh 
either of themselves or of other people (2, 8, 9, 10, 11). 

The essential difference between trait and causal attribution is that í 


1j 


with the perception of such internal traits as sociability or friendli 
being causes of. behavior; causal attribution, on the other hand, would 
be concerned with the perception of such external situational factors 
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causal thinking in the child also supports the contention that perception 
takes place in a causal manner. 

Another reason for studying causal attribution is that it is more closely 
related to actual behavior than is trait attribution. In any social interac- 
tion, a perceiver takes into account both internal and external causes of the 
other person's behavior; his own behavior is then based on his perceptions 
of both categories of causes. For example, if one person (A) perceives rude 
behavior by another person (B) as being caused by B's internal rude 
disposition, then A's reaction to B would be quite different from what it 
would be if he perceived B's rude behavior as being caused by external 
social conditions. 

There woutd seem to be some value then to applying a causal attribution 
approach to the study of ethnic perception. Furthermore, the relationship 
of causal atiribution to traditional trait attribution implies that principles 
of trait attribution may serve as a useful guide for examining causal 
attribution in intergroup perception. 

Trait attribution has focused on both affective (attitudes) and cognitive 
(stereotypes) processes as determinants of the perception of ethnic groups. 
With respect to affective processes, it would be expected that the ethnocen- 
trism demonstrated by members of most ethnic groups should influence 
causal attributions in the same general ways as it influences trait attribu- 
tions. Thus, ingroup members performing socially desirable acts should be 
perceived as being internally motivated, whereas outgroup members per- 
forming the same acts should be perceived as being motivated by external 
factors. The converse should be true for the perception of socially undesir- 
able behaviors. 

Trait attributions to outgroup members in the form of stereotypes should 
also have implications for causal attribution. Thus, an outgroup member 
Who behaves in a manner even slightly resembling the stereotyped traits 
attributed to the whole group should be perceived as being more internally 
motivated than an ingroup member who performs the same behavior. 

The purpose of the present study was to examine the causal attributions 
made by members of two different ethnic groups with respect to the 
Specific behaviors of members of various ingroups and outgroups. All Ss 
Were presented with descriptions of two sets of behaviors (one set socially 
desirable and the other set socially undesirable) which were described as 
being performed by several actors of varying degrees of similarity to Ss 
themselves. On the basis of affective processes (ethnocentric attitudes), it 
Was expected that Ss would show a more favorable pattern of attribution 
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for similar actors than for dissimilar actors; that is, Ss would 
positive behaviors more internally to similar (ingroup) actors and 
behaviors more internally to dissimilar (outgroup) actors. In addit 
was expected that on the basis of cognitive processes (stereotype 
degree of perceived internality for actors’ behaviors would be a fu 
the degree to which that behavior conformed to the stereotypes 
towards the whole group represented by the actors. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects | 
Ss were university students from two different ethnic groups: one 
consisted of 100 English Canadian students from an English spea j 
versity, and the second group were 64 French Canadian students 
French speaking university. Approximately one-half of the Ss were 
and one-half were females. The social structures of the two univel 
indicated that both groups of Ss represented a middle-class backg 


2. Procedure à 

All the Ss in each group were divided into four equal su bgroups.. 

subgroup received a set of three questionnaires; while the content | 
questionnaires varied within each group, as well as from one subg 
another, all questionnaires were similar in certain basic ways. 

Each questionnaire contained a description of 10 common bel 

Five of the behaviors described an actor as behaving in positive or 
desirable ways in particular social situations, while the remaini 
described the actor as behaving in the corresponding negative or s¢ 
undesirable manner in identical social situations. The behaviors r 
the following internal traits: friendly-unfriendly, successful-unsuci 
tolerant-intolerant, brave-cowardly, and considerate-inconsiderate. \ 
the order of presentation was randomly alternated from one questionni 
to another, each questionnaire presented either all positive or all nega 
behaviors first. 

For each behavior, Ss were asked to judge, in terms of a percent 
on a scale, the degree to which the behavior was caused by relatively $ 
Personality traits of the actor. It was made clear to the Ss that the degr 
which behavior was not considered, caused by internal traits 
definition caused by external situational factors. 

Differences among the various question 


mee naires consisted of diffe 
characteristics of the actors to whom the bı 


ehaviors were attributed 
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questionnaires were similar in that they presented a standard description of 
the actor as being a "typical young man from Montreal." The three 
questionnaires presented to the first of the four subgroups of Ss gave an 
additional description of the actor as being, respectively, (a) an English 
Canadian (EC), (b) a middle-class (MC) business executive, and (c) an EC 
MC business executive. Questionnaires presented to the second subgroup 
of 5s described the actors as being (a) an EC, (b) a lower-class (LC) laborer, 
and (c) an EC LC laborer. The third subgroup of Ss received question- 
naires describing the actors as (a) a French Canadian (FC), (6) a MC 
business executive, (c) a FC MC business executive. Finally, Ss in the 
fourth subgroup received descriptions of actors as being (a) a FC, (b) a LC 
laborer, and (c) a FC LC laborer. 

In summary, therefore, all Ss in each sample were divided into four 
subgroups. All Ss within each subgroup received three questionnaires 
which described behaviors being performed by (a) a member of one of two 
possible ethnic groups, (b) a representative of one of two possible social 
classes, and (c) a member of one of the four possible combinations of the 
two ethnic groups and social classes. The separate ethnic and class ques- 
tionnaires were randomly presented either first or second to all Ss, while 
the combination questionnaire was always presented last. 

The questionnaires which had been prepared in English were translated 
into French by a back-translation method. The procedure followed in 
testing the two groups of Ss was identical except for the ethnic affiliation of 
E, which was the same as that of the Ss. 


3. Method of Analysis 

Two types of analyses were performed. The first involved separate 
four-way analyses of variance performed on the percent internality ratings 
made by all Ss on the combination ethnic-class questionnaire. There were 
five dependent variables for these analyses corresponding to the five do- 
mains of behavior evaluated in the study. The factors of each of the five 
analyses were the ethnic affiliation of the Ss (EC vs. FC), ethnic affiliation 
of the actors (EC vs. FC), social class of the actors (MC vs. LC), and 


quality of behavior (positive vs. negative). А ; 
The second set of analyses involved a series of multiple regressions 


Performed on the data to determine to what degree ratings made by 5s on 
(а) the ethnic questionnaire, and (b) the class questionnaire could be used to 
Predict ratings on (c) the combination ethnic-class questionnaire. These 
analyses indicated the degree to which Ss focused on ethnicity or social 
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class as a basis for attributing the behavior of actors describe 
combination of these characteristics. For each of the four subgro 

within the English Canadian and French Canadian samples, 10 n 
regressions were performed on the percent ratings, corresponding to 
behaviors in the study. 


C. RESULTS 


The results are presented in two sections. The first describes the 
of the five analyses of variance performed on the two groups of Ss 
the second section describes the results of the multiple regression a 


1. Analyses of Variance 

Each of the five analyses of variance involved four factors: (a) ethn 
of Ss, (b) ethnicity of actors, (c) social class of actors, and (d) evalua 
dimension of behavior. The dependent variable in each case ¥ 
percent ratings made by Ss to indicate the relative importance of in 
causes for the behavior. К 
The results? indicated that for two of the behaviors (succe 
unsuccessful, brave-cowardly), Ss attributed significantly (F = 13.62, | 
-01; F = 14.62, р < .01) higher internal responsibility for positive 
sions of these behaviors than for the negative dimensions, independet 
the characteristics of the actors for whom behaviors were being att 
For sociable-unsociable behavior this pattern was reversed wil 
nificantly (F = 9.51, р < .01) more internal attribution given 
negative as opposed to positive dimension of this behavior. 


= 10.26, р < .01) and considerate-inconsiderate (F = 5.48, p 
behaviors, both EC and FC Ss showed a significantly more fa 
perception of FC than of EC actors. This finding was clearly indi 

signitions between ethnicity of actors and evaluative dimension 
havior, in which Ss gave higher ratings of internality to FC than 
actors for positive dimensions of these two behaviors, and higher i 
ratings to the ECs for the negative dimensions of the same behavio! 
two groups of 5s did not, however, evidence the same agreeme! 
respect to successful-unsuccessful behaviors. For this dimension ani 
tion (F = 4.45, p < .05) among the four independent variables of th 
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suggests a more ethnocentric attitude by each group of Ss in their evalua- 
tional judgments of LC members of the two ethnic groups (although not of 
MC actors). Specifically, EC Ss attributed successful behavior performed 
by EC LC actors more internally, and unsuccessful behaviors less inter- 
nally compared to their ratings of internality for FC LC actors for the same 
behaviors. FC Ss, on the other hand, attributed successful behavior more 
internally when performed by FC LC actors than when performed by EC 
LC actors. 

The analyses of variance indicated major differences between the two 
groups of Ss in their evaluational reactions to different social classes. For 
three of the five behaviors (sociable-nonsociable, F = 4.60, p < .05; 
brave-cowardly, F = 4.10, p < .05; and considerate-inconsiderate, F = 
4.70, р < .05), there were significant interactions among the variables of 
ethnicity of Ss, social class of actors, and evaluative dimension of be- 
havior. All of these interactions indicated that ECs showed a more favor- 
able perception of LC actors than of MC actors, while FC Ss showed a 
more favorable perception of MC actors. This trend was shown by EC Ss’ 
higher internal attributions to LC actors than to MC actors for positive 
dimensions of the behaviors and higher internal ratings to MC actors for 
the negative behaviors. Correspondingly, FC Ss attributed positive dimen- 
sions of these behaviors more internally to MC actors and negative be- 
haviors more internally to LC actors. For the fourth behavior (successful- 
unsuccessful, F = 4.45, p < .05), the interaction among the four indepen- 
dent variables indicated that EC Ss again showed a more favorable percep- 
tion of LC actors than of MC actors (but only for actors of their own 
ethnicity), This was the only set of behaviors, however, for which FC Ss 
showed a more favorable perception of LC actors of their own ethnicity 
than of MC actors of their own ethnic group. 


2. Multiple Regression Analyses 

For each group of Ss, multiple regression analyses were performed to 
determine the degree to which internal attribution ratings of an actor 
described as belonging to a certain ethnic group and another belonging to a 
particular social class could be used to predict ratings made for an actor 
described by a combination of that ethnicity and social class. Thus, the 
dependent variable for each multiple regression analysis was the rating 
made on the combination ethnic-social class questionnaire for a particular 
behavior; the independent variables were ratings made on the separate 
ethnic and social class questionnaires for the same behavior in the same 
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experimental condition. In each of the four experimental condi 
multiple regression analyses were performed, one for each dimension 
each of the five behaviors (thus, there were a total of 40 multiple regr 
sions for each sample of Ss). Since the major goal of the multiple regi 
analyses was to determine the relative importance of social class ande 
cues as a basis for person perception, the major focus of the analyses 
the beta weights for the two traits.* 


was .69 for EC Ss and .75 for FC Ss. Ratings on the combin 
questionnaire could be significantly (p — .05) predicted from ratings on 
separate ethnic and social class questionnaires 85% of the time for E 
and 82.596 of the time for FC Ss. 

These data also demonstrated that, in general, EC Ss tended to u 
social class more than ethnicity as a basis for judging actors. Of tl 
behaviors for each of the four experimental conditions, EC Ss placed m 
weight on the social class trait 25 times and more weight on the ethnic 
only 13 times out of 40. The FC Ss, on the other hand, showed a § 
tendency to focus more on ethnicity than on social class when jud 
actors. For all of the behaviors in the four experimental conditions, FC 


focused on ethnic trait 21 times out of 40 and on social class 17 times out 
40. + 


D. DISCUSSION 


It was expected that the processes underlying ethnocentric attitude: 
stereotypes, as reflected in trait attribution, would also operate in c 
attribution to influence the pattern of internal and external attributio 1 
behavior. Although the present results provide some support for tl 


hypothesis, it is clear that the complexity of the stimulus situation 
exists when 


been discussed by Jones and Davis (9): according to their theory of 
spondent inferences, out-of-role behavior is generally perceived as b 


more internally motivated than in-role behavior, since there are few p 
* See footnote 3. r 
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ble external causes for behavior in the first category. Thus, in the present 
study, it was found that nonsociable (as opposed to sociable) behavior, and 
successful and brave (as opposed to relatively unsuccessful and cowardly) 
behaviors were given higher internality ratings. Most people are relatively 
sociable, whereas unsociable behavior is unexpected and hence Ss probably 
felt that this latter behavior revealed the internal qualities of the actor. 
Similarly, success and to a greater extent bravery are qualities which are 
only applied in special cases, and hence such behaviors are perceived as 


reflecting the internal characteristics of the actor. 
Both ethnocentric attitudes and stereotypes seemed to be involved in 


different attributions made by Ss for behaviors performed by FCs and 
ECs. Following the expected ethnocentric pattern, FC Ss perceived actors 
of their own ethnicity more favorably (internal attribution for positive 
behaviors and external for negative) than EC actors for sociable- 
unsociable, successful-unsuccessful, and considerate-inconsiderate be- 
haviors. In contrast to this pattern, this form of ethnocentrism did not 
serve as an accurate predictor of EC Ss’ perceptions of the two ethnic 
groups. EC Ss perceived actors of their own ethnicity more favorably only 
for successful-unsuccessful behaviors, and then only for LC actors; for 
sociable-unsociable and considerate-inconsiderate behaviors, EC Ss 
showed a more favorable attribution pattern for actors of the other ethnic 
group. A probable explanation of these responses by EC Ss may be found 
in an analysis of the social stereotypes held by ECs about the distinguishing 
characteristics of FCs. It has been shown that these stereotypes include 
such traits as talkative, impulsive, emotional, colorful, active, and sensi- 
tive (6). Since these traits are cognitively similar to sociable and consider- 
ate, the higher internal ratings given to the FC actors for behaviors 
reflecting such traits may represent a tendency for attributions to conform 
to stereotypes rather than to reflect ethnocentric attitudes. 4 

With respect to Ss’ reactions to LC and MC actors, the attributions only 
partially followed the pattern that would be expected on the basis of 
ethnocentric attitudes. Thus, FC MC Ss perceived MC actors as being 
more internally motivated than LC actors for sociable, brave, and consid- 
erate behaviors, with the converse being true for socially undesirable 
dimensions of the same kinds of behaviors. EC Ss, on the other hand, 
attributed favorable dimensions of these same behaviors more internally to 
LC actors than to MC actors. Such results indicate that the basis for the 
pattern of causal attributions for EC 5s was different from the ethnocentric 
orientation shown by the FC Ss. It is possible that the MC EC feels a lesser 
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group) than does the FC MC person, for whom this social class gro 

have special significance, given the changing and relatively un 
socioeconomic climate in Quebec (16). On this basis, EC Ss pro 
believed that sociable, brave, and considerate behaviors are partic 
significant, since they were evidenced by actors whose social class do 


influence the content of causal perception. q 
The results of the multiple regression analyses indicate that peop 
different cultural contexts may focus on different characteristics as a b si 


surprising, considering the social context in which the judgments 
made. Since FCs represent a distinct ethnolinguistic minority group ий 
the North American context, they are likely to be extremely conscious € 
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DOGMATISM, SELF-ACCEPTANCE, AND ACCEPTANCE 
OF OTHERS AMONG SPANISH AND 
AMERICAN STUDENTS* 


Columbia University 
EULOGY GONZALEZ-TAMAYO 


SUMMARY 


Catholic high school students, boys and girls, from Spain and from the 
USA were compared on dogmatism scores (DS), acceptance of self (SA), 
and of others (AO). The three variables were significantly related in both 
countries and for both sexes; the linear model to describe these relation- 
ships was adequate. Spanish subjects scored significantly higher in DS and 
lower in AO than American subjects; no significant country difference in 
SA could be detected. Girls scored significantly higher than boys in AO in 
both countries; boys scored significantly lower in DS and higher in SA than 
girls in Spain, but the opposite was the case in the USA. Students from 
higher socioeconomic class scored lower in DS (in both countries) and 
higher in SA and AO (only in Spain) than students from lower classes. The 
more years the father had gone to school, the lower the children scored on 
DS in the USA and the higher they scored on SA in Spain. Results 
implicate society as a source of differences in attitudes and the relationship 
between beliefs organization and attitudes toward self and others. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A cross-cultural study was carried out comparing Spanish and American 
Populations. Spain and the United States are two countries with many 
important social similarities: both are modern societies; both belong to 
Western civilization and culture; both practice and believe in capitalism as 
the best social and economic modus vivendi; both have a Judeo-Christian 


religious tradition. i 
These similarities serve to point out the differences between the two 


: i , 
Societies in other respects. A clear difference is on the “open-closed society” 
س‎ 


. * Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 25, 1973, and 
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continuum. Bergson (2) defined closed or restricted society as one th 
seeking to conserve itself. A society's degree of openness or closedness 
depend upon the nature of its institutions and the communication m 
which will determine the social perspectives for the individuals, — 
farther the origin of the authority from the people served, the 
authority is shared; and the fewer the number of established instil 
(religious, political, labor, and similar), the more closed this society 
and the more the individual’s social perspective will be reduced. 
communication media, number of different points of view offere 
control governing their presentation will also influence the social рег p 
tive of the citizenry. 

These differences in social organization influence the psycho loi 
characteristics of the respective populations. According to field theory 
differences in organization produce different roles, processes, and atti 
The present study has sought to assess the extent to which open so 
produce open-minded persons and closed societies closed-minded p 

In the last 20 years an enormous amount of research energy has 
devoted to both the technical and practical implications of dogmatisi 
authoritarianism as shown by two recent reviews (8, 4). Of the m 
variables related to dogmatism, self-acceptance and acceptance of 0 th 
exhibit the greatest theoretical support. Dogmatism is a cogniti 
phenomenon related to the organization of beliefs. The acceptance (op 
ness) or rejection (closedness) of new ideas or solutions to everyday 
lems comprises attitudes of nondogmatism or dogmatism. Everyday 
ence brings new insights as a result of which we alter our concepts 
ourselves and others. Does the fact that a person is open- or closed-m 
to new ideas make him more accepting or rejecting of the results of 
new experiences? In other words, is there a relationship between d 
matism, self-acceptance, and the acceptance of others? This aven 
research, not explored in previous studies, has been pursued in the p j 
investigation. 

The hypotheses tested were as follows: 

І. Sixteen-year-old Spanish students are higher in dogmatism, lowe 
self-acceptance, and lower in acceptance of others than are 16-yeal 
American students. 

2. There is a negative relationship between dogmatism and | 
acceptance and dogmatism and acceptance of others among 16-year 
Spanish and American students. 
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3. There is a positive relationship between self-acceptance and accep- 
tance of others among 16-year-old Spanish and American students. 

4. Sixteen-year-old Spanish and American females are higher in dog- 
matism, lower in self-acceptance, and higher in acceptance of others than 
16-year-old Spanish and American males. 


B. METHOD 


1. Instruments 

To measure open-closedmindedness in the present study, the Dogmatism 
Scale (6), in its revised form E, was used. To assess the concepts of 
self-acceptance and acceptance of others the Acceptance of Self and Others 
Attitude Scale (1) was used. In addition a short questionnaire was used to 
determine student’s age, sex, socioeconomic class, and father’s education; 
information was asked regarding father’s occupation as the best single 
indicator of an individual’s socioeconomic class (3), and number of years of 
schooling. All instruments were translated into Spanish and adapted to 
Spanish culture; an item analysis from the pilot study showed that only 
minor revisions were necessary in the instruments before their final use in 
the study. 


2. Subjects 

A target population of sixth Bachillerato year Spanish students and 
American eleventh graders was selected. The educational level at this stage 
of secondary school was considered the one most equivalent between the 
two countries, There is empirical support for the idea that education makes 
people less dogmatic; for this reason the general population was rejected; 
41.10 percent of the population 25 years of age or over have completed 
high school in the USA (7), whereas in Spain Ministerio de Educacion y 
Ciencia (5) found only 4.25 percent of persons 15 years of age or over had 
completed secondary school. To omit religious disparities in the USA only 
diocesan Catholic high schools were investigated, the Catholic religion 
being taught currently in all Spanish schools, both private and public. 
Socioeconomic class and educational level at home could not be ruled out, 
but they were controlled in the analyses. $ 

Two areas were selected, one in each country, that were considered to 
reflect a middle class population without extremes of any kind. The 
Spanish area comprised five provinces: Burgos, Logrono, Navarra, Soria, 
and Zaragoza; the American region consisted of the Catholic dioceses of 
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Albany, Buffalo, Syracuse, and Rockville Centre which represent! 
of New York with the exception of New York City, Westchester, 
ter, and Lawrence Counties. E- 
To control interindividual and intergroup variability, since the 
very sensitive to regional and cultural differences, it was decid 1 
basis of existent data analysis) to have at least 385 subjects from 
and country, coming from between 12 and 18 schools that Wi 
proportionally allocated to the number of schools in each stratum о 
area selected. à 
The average group age for the subjects was 16 years and betwe T 
and eight months with a standard deviation of about one ye 
number of subjects was 878 boys from 22 schools and 897 girls 
schools in Spain and 464 boys from 15 schools and 551 girls f 
Schools in the USA, representing all the regions of the areas selecti 
samples for each sex within each country were considered to b 
similar in age, socioeconomic class, and father's education; between 
tries the samples were similar in age, but the American su bjects can 
higher socioeconomic classes and from homes with more years of E 


3. Procedure 

Two reliability coefficients were computed for each variable: coef 
alpha, as an estimate of the internal consistency of the instrument: 
test-retest reliability coefficient. To test hypotheses 1 and 4 a thi 
analysis of variance was performed with country, sex, and socioec 
class or father's education as the three factors; a two-way а 
variance was also performed within each country because of the 
interaction effect between country and sex found in all the 
Hypotheses 2 and 3 called for a test of the relationship between 5С 
each of the variables; the scales were intercorrelated with the | 
Pearson's product-moment correlation coefficient; in addition the € 
tion ratios were computed and a chi-square test was used to see i 
were significant differences between the correlation ratio (to expl 
complete relationship between the variables) and the correlation coe 
(an estimate of the linear relationship between them). 


C. RESULTS 
l. Reliabilities 


The reliability coefficients for the Dogmatism and Acceptance of 
Scales were found to be in the .70's; for the Self-Acceptance Scale 
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upper .80’s. The coefficients can be considered satisfactory. There are no 
important differences across countries. 


2. Group Differences 

Table 1 contains information on dogmatism, self-acceptance, and accep- 
tance of others about the sample size, means, and standard deviations for 
each group of Spanish and American boys and girls.! 

Country effect was very important in explaining differences in dog- 
matism among Spanish and American subjects. When sex and 
socioeconomic class or father’s education were controlled, country effect 
accounted for 33 or 24 percent of the total variance as shown by the 
omega-square values. Spanish subjects were more dogmatic than American 
subjects. Hypothesis 1, part 1, was supported by empirical data. 

Country effect on self-acceptance was not significant at the .05 level 
when father’s education was controlled; and when the effect was analyzed 
through socioeconomic class, sex, and country, although it was significant, 
it was not considered meaningful, with omega-square values explaining 
only about .04 percent of the total variance. Empirical data did not 
support hypothesis 1, part 2. 

On acceptance of others, country effect was significant and meaningful, 
explaining about 2.24 and 1.44 percent of the total variance. But country 
effect was the result of the American girls scoring far higher than the other 
three groups. The significant interaction effect between country and sex 
points in this direction. American subjects were more accepting of others 
than Spanish subjects. Hypothesis 1, part 3, was supported by empirical 
data. 

Sex proved not to be an important variable to explain differences on 
either of the three variables. Hypothesis 4 was partially supported by 
empirical data. Differences in self-acceptance were not significant; and 
differences in dogmatism and acceptance of others, although significant, 
were not meaningful, with omega-square values never reaching to explain 
one percent of the total variance. When sex effect is analyzed within each 
country, in the two-way analysis of variance, the only meaningful sex 
effect is between American boys and girls on acceptance of others with the 

г, : in si r NAPS 
MEE л 1-9 mgri eda New 
York 10017; remit $1.50 for microfiche or $5.00 for photocopies. These tables Eon 
information about the reliability coefficients, means, and standard deviations for each socio: 


economic class and educational level, F ratios and omega squares from tbe snalyss ef 
variance, the correlation coefficients and the correlation ratios for the relationship among 


variables. 
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boys scoring lower than the girls. A surprising finding is that sex 
ences in dogmatism and self-acceptance have opposite signs in 
the USA, American girls were less dogmatic and more 
wives than American boys and the opposite was the case in 

Socioeconomic class effect on dogmatism was significant but 
ingful in the three-way analysis of variance; when 
within cach country, it resulted in meaningful socioeconomic 
ences in both countries; subjects from lower socioeconomic 
higher in dogmatism as suggested by theory. On self-acceptance 
tance of others, the socioeconomic class effect was not 
USA, in Spain, although not meaningful, И was significant for both 
ables It seems, then, that differences in the degree of self-acceptance 
acceptance of others between different socioeconomic classes do not 
in an open society (USA), but do appear in а closed society (Spain in 
Spain, more than differences between socioeconomic classes, the only dif- 


i 
HHRH 
HHH 


middie and lower classes. ptr “ 

Father's education had а meaningful on dogmatim wares 
the American subjects, with subjects from homes with less education being 
more dogmatic; there was no significant effect in Spain. There was also a 
айсам but nonmeaningful effect on the self-acceptance scores of the 
Spanish subjects, with a trend toward more self-acceptance the higher the 
environment at home; no effect was found in the USA. No significant effect 
was found on the acceptance of others scores in either country. 


LI 
There are suggestions in the literature that the linear model may 
inadequate for dealing with the relationship between the variables wed in 
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the present study. Two variables can be significantly related in 
way—the product-moment correlation coefficient із significa 
than zero—but the linear model may not be the best predictio 
the sense that by following a curvilinear model a greater amou 
variance of one of the variables can be predicted from the scores 
other, The correlation ratio was selected as the descriptive Í 

the total relationship between two variables in a given set of фаб 


linear model, although not perfect, is a good model to use to exp 
relationship between dogmatism, self-acceptance, and accep 


D. Discussion 

The study showed that dogmatism, self-acceptance, and acc 
Others can be reliably measured as early as the third year of high 
Basie attitudes toward newness, toward self, and toward others ра 
speed and mark the direction of development of youth trying to dii 
themselves, others, and the world, and these attitudes can be meas 
early as high school el. The problem that now can be stu 
following: How important is the high school experience in dev 
changing these attitudes, or do the development and change result fi 
mere passing of time? 

The three variables were significantly related for both coun 


and г 
rated for another culture and at a lower age level that expressed co 

the self are significantly and moderately related to exp 
cepts about others. The findings demonstrated that a relati 
between the way ideas are organized and other psychological 


~ 
- 
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tained by а curvilinear model, and so the simplicity and practicality of the 
linear mode! should be preferred, 

Country proved to be a very important variable in explaining differences 
in mean scores on dogmatism between Spanish and American subjects. 
Country effect, however, was not significant in explaining differences in 
selí-accepisnce between Spanish and American students, suggesting that 
self-acceptance is not related to kind of society. Currem theory emphasizes 
child-rearing practices in the home as the main factor affecting scores on 
the variable. The subjects in the Present study, both Spanish and 
fan, came from Catholic homes and therefore may have gone 
those similar child-rearing practices that emerge from a common Catholic 
outlook on life 

Country effect on acceptance of others was significant and meaningful 
with the American subjects being more accepting of others than the 
Spanish subjects The finding is socially important. There is a general 
belief among the Spanish population, the educated as well as the unedu- 


than 

they 
И. In any case, the greater friendship toward others that the Spaniards 
thow, if real, does not imply greater acceptance of others е 
Мам to the American subjects. 

Sex proved not to be an important variable to explain differences in 
dogmatism and self-acceptance, Sex differences were never meaningful. A 
“prising finding was that the American girls were less dogmatic than 
American boys, and the opposite was the case in the Spanish sample. The 
Кпк is not substantiated in the literature. 

lt was demonstrated that giris are more accepting of others than boys 
Sex differences in acceptance of others 
"ful in the USA but not in Spain. This differential finding in 
untries could be the result of the fact that American girls were 
бойлай than American boys and the Spanish girls were more 


The 
he three-way analysis of variance. When the effect was analyzed within 
rach country, it resulted in meaningful socioeconomic class differences in 
toth The result sheds some light on the interpretation of the general 
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finding that individuals from the lower socioeconomic class are mor 
matic than those from the middle and upper classes. When compa 
are made with adults, it is not always possible to isolate socio 
class from years of schooling; it is also difficult to interpret do; 
being the same for both classes because of the educational factor. } 
these problems appeared in the present study. Subjects were as 
level of education as one could possibly get; nevertheles 
socioeconomic level of the home made a significant difference in 
of dogmatism. 

The socioeconomic class effect on self-acceptance or acceptance 
was not significant in the USA; in Spain, although not meaningful, 
significant for both variables. It seems, then, that differences in the 
of self-acceptance and acceptance of others do not appear between 
socioeconomic classes in an open society, but do appear in a closed 
In Spain the only difference was between the upper class and th 
two, but not between the middle and the lower class. There is a 
explanation. An open society provides more opportunities for | 
development in every socioeconomic class, and their availability is 1 0 
accord with personal merits than in a closed society, where the possil 
are fewer and more likely to be available only for the upper cla 
consequence there is less frustration in the lower classes in an open 
than in a closed; this frustration makes them less accepting of 
and as a projection less accepting of others. 

Father’s education had a meaningful effect on the dogmatism s 
the American but not on those of the Spanish subjects. No me 
education effect was found on the self-acceptance or acceptance of 
scores for either the Spanish or American subjects. Self-acceptance | 
acceptance of others are not the product of education but rather the 
of other variables, such as religion and child-rearing practices, that 
scend all levels of education among Catholic subjects. Dogmatism, 
other hand, is a result of exposure to different points of view avai 
the person during his development. In a better educated family 
more exposure (through books, magazines, friends, etc.) to the 
viewpoints in the larger society. The great variety of interpretation 


ent in an educated environment, however, are practically used only! 
open society. 
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SOCIAL ATTITUDE PATTERNS IN KOREA* 


Institute of Psychiatry, University of London; and 
Chung-Ang University, Seoul, Korea 


GLENN D. WILSON AND Hyun Soo LEE 


SUMMARY 


Social attitude patterns in a sample of 356 Koreans were examined with 
the Wilson-Patterson Attitude Inventory. Principal components analysis 
revealed a general factor of conservtism much like that identified in a 
number of European cultures (although slightly diminished in importance) 
and the subfactor pattern was sufficiently similar to previous results to 
allow meaningful scoring according to the standard scales. Low occupa- 
tional status was associated with conservative attitudes of four major 
kinds—militarism-punitiveness, antihedonism, ethnocentrism, and religios- 
ity. Females were more religious than males but less ethnocentric, Results 
confirm the universality of social attitude patterns and their associations 
with demographic variables. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The Wilson-Patterson Attitude Inventory (2) is a new questionnaire for 
assessing social attitudes that is built on a revised item format. Instead of 
the propositional statements typical of previous scales it employs short 
Catch-phrases representing controversial issues (e.g., death penalty, evolu- 
tion theory, racial segregation) to which Ss respond with either yes, ?, or 
no. It has been used in many countries with a variety of translations 
(U.S.A., UK, Germany, Netherlands, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa), but all of them can be characterized as "European" cultures. 
So far there have been no published results relating to non-Caucasian 
Subject samples. This study was designed to investigate the structure of 
Social attitudes and their relationships with demographic variables in South 
Korea, and to examine the appropriateness of the Wilson-Patterson test to 
this non-European culture. 

—— 
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B. METHOD 


The Wilson-Patterson Inventory was administered to a samph 3 
Koreans, broadly representative by occupation and sex. Mean age: 
sex X occupation groups were very similar, ranging from 21 to 31. 
Korean version of the test the meaning of certain items was mo 
slightly where direct translation of the concept would not be mean 
Korea (e.g., Colored immigration became Chinese immigration and 
camps became Go-go clubs). As far as possible, replacement items 
designed to be rough equivalents in the new culture. Results were an 
by factor analysis and analysis of variance. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Principal components analysis of social attitudes in European eu 
has consistently revealed an important general factor underlying: 
attitudes, best described as conservatism-liberalism (1). A general 
also emerged with the Korean sample, although it was some! 
minished in magnitude and slightly more specialized in content tl 
previously found. It accounted for 11.20% of variance compared 1 
14-18% typically found with European cultures. As regards conten 
highest loadings were on items relating to a serious-minded view € 
(e.g., disapproval of go-go clubs, striptease, casual living, divorc f 
suicide, and beatniks, and a positive attitude toward school unii 
Sabbath observance, royalty, censorship, and licensing laws). This fi 
showed a very high correlation (.77) with the Conservatism Scale as < 


occupational status (—.43). (Coding for occupation was: unskilled wo 
1, clerk = 2, students and professionals — 3). : 

After the general factor variance had been removed, the subs 
factors revealed item groupings based on attitude content areas mu 
same as those found with European subjects. The second principal 
nent (7.26% of variance) loaded on religious and patriotic issues, the 
(5.26%) loaded on authoritarian and punitive attitudes, the fourth ( 
was concerned with race and international politics, and the fifth (3 
was concerned with sexual freedom. This subfactor structure was © 
ered sufficiently similar to that found in other cultures to allow use 
standard scoring program of the Inventory (2). 

The overall level of conservatism and the other attitude va 
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indicated by the means for each of the six attitude factors was on the whole 
very similar to that found in other cultures." Also replicated in these results 
was the finding that conservatism was inversely related to social class 
(occupational group). Analysis of variance showed this effect to be 
significant beyond the .001 level. The other attitude factors were also 
significantly related to occupation; lower class respondents were more 
idealistic (0 < .001), militaristic and punitive (ф < .001), antihedonistic 
(p < .001), ethnocentric (p < .001), and religious (p < .01). These results 
were independent of the effect of age, since age was not significantly 
related to occupation. Females were significantly more religious ( < .001) 
and less ethnocentric (р < .01), which is also consistent with European 
findings. 


TABLE 1 
. INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE SIX ATTITUDE VARIABLES (N = 356) 

Variable С R M-P A-H E 
Conservatism (C) 
Realism (R) -47* 
Militarism-punitiveness (M-P) ‚62° —.04 
Antihedonism (A-H) .79* —.64* .40* 
Ethnocentrism (E) .50* .06 .14* .23% 
Religion-puritanism ,57* —.50* 17* .30* .08 

*“p<.01 


Intercorrelations among the various attitude factors (Table 1) are again 
similar to those found with Europeans. The presence of the general factor 
(conservatism) is revealed by the positive pattern of intercorrelations 
among the four oblique factors (Militarism-punitiveness, Antihedonism, 
Ethnocentrism, and Religion-puritanism). All these correlations are 
Significant beyond the .01 level except for that between Ethnocentrism and 
Religion. It has been previously noted that these two factors can approxi- 
mate to independence under certain circumstances (3). 

These results indicate that social attitude patterns and their relationships 
to demographic variables may show a great deal of consistency across 
Widely differing cultures, presumably because they reflect basic personality 
dynamics. The Wilson-Patterson Attitude Inventory, because it avoids 
detailed and idiosyncratic issues, would appear useful as a means of asses- 
Sing these attitudes internationally. 

"1 


! А table of means and SDs for each sex X occupation group is available from the first 
author on request. 
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ETHNICITY AND HELPING BEHAVIOR* 
Hunter College of the City University of New York 


JOSEPH KARPIENIA AND BERT ZIPPEL 


SUMMARY 


The extent to which ethnicity of persons needing help influences helping 
behavior in others of the same or a different ethnic group where all 
participants were of the same social class was investigated, Telephone calls 
were made by anE assuming either an Irish or Italian surname to respon- 
dents with either an Irish or Italian surname. Ss were asked to help by 
filling out a questionnaire, which would be mailed to them, about the 
problems of living in New York City. There were no significant differences 
among the groups of Ss, indicating that social class, not ethnicity, of caller 
and respondents may account for earlier group differences found in helping 
behavior, 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Gaertner and Bickman (1) studied helping behavior via an “unreal” 
telephone call requesting aid in a difficult situation. White Ss helped the 
white callers more frequently than they helped the black callers. Gruder 
and Cook (2) and Simon (3) found that sex of the person giving help did not 
influence the amount of help. A complication observed by Gaertner and 
Bickman was the confounding of the effects of ethnicity and social class. 
Also, the social status of the caller was unclear. The present study investi- 
gated effects of ethnicity in helping behavior with the social class of 
respondents and the caller being held relatively constant. 


B. METHOD 


The E randomly selected 50 respondents with Italian and another 50 
respondents with Irish surnames from the 1971-1972 telephone directory of 
à middle class apartment development in New Vork City. The apparent 
ethnic background of the E was manipulated by using either the name 
^ Received | i ber 6, 1973, 
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William O'Donnell or Philip Giordano. The E further identified himself as 
a college student, thus implying an attachment to middle class status. The 
telephone calls were made on weekday evenings. If the respondent agreed, 
a short, one page questionnaire concerning problems of living in New York 
City was to be mailed. The respondent was told that a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope would be provided to return the questionnaire. For those 
who agreed to help, the questionnaire was sent, but the return envelope 
was not provided. 


C. RESULTS 


The different proportions of respondents offering help at the level of 
telephone agreement to respond did not approach statistical significance; 
(x? = 5.75, df = 3, p > .05). For respondents returning the questionnaire, 
no significant differences were observed; (x? = 4.02, df = 3, р > .05). 
Fisher Exact Probability tests of sex differences for each level of helping 
behavior were all not significant. There is, therefore, little support for the 
notion that respondents in this study reacted differently as a result of the 
purported ethnicity of the E. 

These findings lend indirect support to the notion that the differences 
obtained by Gaertner and Bickman are more likely to be explained by 
differences in social class between caller and respondent than to the differ- 
ences in ethnicity of the members of this dyad. 
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SURPLUS AND SHARING IN A PRISON SAMPLE*! 


Northwestern University and Kansas State University 
LEE SECHREST AND LUIS FLORES, JR. 


SUMMARY 


Amount of surplus goods or money that an individual has available 
should be an important determinant of the likelihood of his sharing or 
donating to someone in need. Prison inmates were allowed to participate in 
an “experiment” in which they won varying numbers of cigarettes for the 
same expenditure of effort, the three levels of “surplus” being approxi- 
mately 10, 50, or 150 cigarettes. They were then solicited by either a high 
status or a low status inmate for a donation of cigarettes on behalf of 
inmates in solitary confinement. The mean number of cigarettes donated 
increased with the number available, but the trend was not linear; rather it 
was decelerated. With number of cigarettes donated considered as a pro- 
portion of supply, it was shown that the group with the largest surplus 
donated a significantly smaller proportion. There was also some evidence 
that a high status solicitor produced a higher proportion of donated ciga- 
rettes. Results were believed consistent with other findings and as respon- 
sive to reality constraints on giving. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It is evident that the amount of surplus goods or money that an indi- 
vidual has available should be an important determinant of the likelihood 
of his sharing or donating to someone in need. However, and somewhat 
temarkably, there seem to have been no systematic studies of surplus per se 
as a variable in a charitable or other donation. Miklarsky (5) reported no 
Studies bearing directly on surplus as а variable in her review of the 


literature on helping, and subsequent reviews (e.g. 1) have also not shown 
= 
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that any substantial attention has been paid to surplus as a factor in 
helping behavior. 

In the one clearly relevant published study Fischer (4) studied the will- 
ingness of children to share marbles which they had won in a task with an 
unknown peer and found that the number of marbles they were willing to 
share was related to the number of marbles they had won and had in their 
Possession at the time. Sharing was not, however, related to total surplus, 
as defined by the number of marbles which the children had won and had 
taken home on previous days. In a study of indirect relevance Doland and 
Adelberg (3) found that children from a nursery school in an upper 
middle-class area were more likely to share valued pictures than children 
from a welfare station. While they interpret their results in terms of an 
opportunity of upper middle-class children to have observed generosity 
behaviors in others, the results are also certainly interpretable in terms of a 
surplus of goods available to children from an economically favored group. 
Rosenhan (8) studied social class differences in charitable givi ng, but he did 
not find any such differences, 

Two as yet unpublished studies involving the present authors also are 
Suggestive of the relevance of surplus to charitable acts. In one study 
Sechrest, Fay, and Flores (10) found that an appeal to blood donors which 


such as the dependency of victims, reciprocity of services offered by blood 
banks, and arousal of altruistic affect. The appeal was designed to induce 


diti i whether of money or of 
commoi 1065, clearly tended to come from the segment of the population 
characterized by a relative surplus, 


Finally the variable of surplus та 
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or a specialized sense, are more likely to engage in aiding behaviors. She 
has shown in her own research (6, 7) that competence manipulations can 
even produce aiding responses in situations in which the occurrence of the 
response brings on pain to the aiding individual. Inasmuch as the posses- 
sion of surplus of some commodity or asset renders an individual capable of 
giving, surplus should be involved in charitable giving in the same way as 
competence is involved in other aiding responses. 

The purpose of the present experiment was to determine the relationship 
between an experimentally produced surplus of a commodity and the 
willingness of an individual to share that commodity with someone less 
fortunate than himself. In most experimental studies, whether of compe- 
tence or of surplus, it has not been possible to produce especially high 
levels of the variable involved. In the present experiment we believe that 
the surplus produced in the highest condition was of substantial propor- 
tions, A second variable studied in the present experiment has to do 
generally with the nature of an appeal made for a charitable donation. 
There are, of course, many aspects of appeal which may be studied, but we 
chose to study the power of an appeal as represented by the status of the 
appellant individual. We had previously found that individuals were differ- 
entially successful in eliciting blood donations (10). On a commonsense 
level we would expect that the higher the status of an individual making an 
appeal, the greater the effect that appeal should have. 

The research to be described below was carried on in a prison, 
specifically the National Penitentiary of the Republic of the Philippines, 
located in Muntinglupa in the Province of Rizal. The experimenters had 
been allowed to work freely in the prison in connection with other investi- 
gations, and the present study was undertaken in the prison in part for 
reasons of convenience.? Provided that one has a high level of cooperation 
from authorities, a prison can be a remarkably good place in which to carry 
out research. There are a great many subjects available with very little to 
occupy their time, and the participation in an experiment of any variety is 
often a relief from an otherwise boring stretch of time. Moreover, there are 
Many manipulations which can be produced in a prison situation which are 
much more difficult to produce on the outside. Finally, in a prison situa- 


tion, one always knows where one’s subjects are. , БЕ ; 
The commodity chosen as the focus of the surplus manipulation in this 
ee 
? The writers wish to express their gratitude to Mr. Alejo Santos, Director of the National 
Penitentiary, for his kind cooperation and for that of his staff. They wish also to thank Mr. 
omer Jingco for his assistance with this and other research. 
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experiment was cigarettes. They offer many advantages as a research 
variable. In the first place, a very high proportion of prison inmates smoke, 
and thus cigarettes are valued. They are in short supply because most of 
the prisoners have very little money. Even 50, cigarettes are differentially 
available to various parts of the prison population, and hence here are 
individuals for whom an appeal for surplus cigarettes can be made, 
Cigarettes come in discreet units making them easily countable, and they 
have a low unit cost making it feasible to provide a relatively large number 
of them at relatively low cost to the researcher. While it is difficult to say 
just what number of cigarettes constitute an actual surplus to an indi- 
vidual, it is obvious that a given individual can only smoke a certain 
number of cigarettes in any particular length of time, and the cigarettes can 
be presented to him unwrapped so that storage over a long period of time is 
not especially desirable. 

In the prison situation in which we worked one group of inmates for 
whom cigarettes are not ordinarily available are those prisoners in solitary 
confinement, referred to as the bardolino in the national prison, for one or 
another variety of disciplinary offenses. For the most part, the inmates of 
the bardolino are a fairly run of the mill sample of the prisoners, and those 
outside have a fair degree of sympathy for those inside. In this experiment 
prisoners who had acquired various numbers of cigarettes were asked to 


make a donation of some of their cigarettes on behalf of prisoners in the 
bardolino. 


seems very likely that the differential status 
been recognized by most of the prisoners, 
from. 


of the appellants would have 
Wherever in the prison they came 


| 
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training of research assistants, and the like were exercised, but the experi- 
ment itself was carried on in a fairly casual and naturalistic-manner. The 
prisoners involved were quite accustomed to being moved around within 
the prison compound without very much warning and to being inter- 
viewed, tested, or otherwise studied by persons within the prison. The 
appeal as delivered to them was probably also natural, for it is a very 
common occurence for prisoners to be asked to share whatever com- 
modities they have available. Moreover the experiment was conducted in 
its entirety by Filipinos, and the prisoner subjects involved probably had 
no suspicion at all of the interest of any outsiders in their participation nor 
in their responses. 


B. METHOD 


The design of the experiment involved the manipulation of three inde- 
pendent variables: (a) the amount of surplus made available to subjects, (b) 
the status of the persons soliciting the donations, and (c) the location in the 
prison from which the subjects were recruited. 


1. Recruitment of Subjects 

All subjects were inmates of the National Penitentiary of the Republic of 
the Philippines at Muntinglupa, Rizal. All were serving long prison terms, 
but none were from death row. During the recruitment, subjects were told 
that they were to participate in an experiment involving games and they 
would have an opportunity to win cigarettes as a prize. Mayors or some 
other ranking prisoner official urged or commended subjects to participate. 
In two of the locations the subjects were merely urged. In the third 
subjects were simply commanded to line up. In the first two locations 
many subjects were hesitant to participate, but after the first few subjects 
were run no further difficulty was encountered. However, there were a few 
subjects who refused during the task because of suspicion, stemming from 
use of dice, that the results reflected whether or not they were criminals. 
The third location, in which subjects were commanded to participate, was 
the reception and diagnostic center which contained newly arrived prison- 
ers who had been in the prison for periods of up to about two weeks. 

2. Procedure 

р The experiment was introduced as one involving games with the follow- 
ing instructions being given in Tagalog (when necessary these instructions 


were supplemented with the subject’s own native dialect): 
“This research is about games and mental processes. We would like to 
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know if, by just thinking, or using your mind, you can control or influence 
the fall of these dice—if you can make them come out the way you want. 
In attempting this there are several strategies you may employ. You may 
continuously repeat in your mind the outcome of the dice. You can com- 
mand or appeal to the dice. You can use your eyes or any gesture, so long | 
as you do not actually touch them. You may use any of these, any | 
combination of these, or any strategy of your choice. This is entirely up to 
you. Pick whichever is convenient or whichever you think is most effec- 
tive. 

Now here is the game. For every outcome of two sixes, you will receive — 
one cigarette (or five or fifteen for different manipulations of the amount of 
surplus). So for every throw of the dice, try to get two sixes. Try to win as 
many cigarettes as you can, and you may use any of the strategies we have; 
talked about. You will have 30 throws of the dice and will receive your 
winnings at the end of the game." È 

After the task the subject was referred to another “experimenter,” the 
appellant, who gave him his winnings. This second experimenter had been 
standing some distance away but clearly in view of the subject during his | 
dice rolling trials. The cigarettes had been taken out of their original | 
packages and placed into small, brown, paper bags. Thus, each subject 
received a single paper bag which contained the number of cigarettes, by 
count, which he had won. 

The second experimenter (either high or low status) then asked the 
subject if he would like to donate some of his winnings to less fortunate 
inmates who were in solitary confinement. He was given another small 
Papst bag in which to place his donation and was instructed to place that | 
bag into a box provided. Thus, the subject could privately donate an 
amount which he determined or not donate at all. 


3. Determination of Amount of Surplus 

The surplus manipulation was determined by the actual outcome of the 
throws of dice made by the subjects. However, because the subjects were 
paid off in different amounts for each successful throw, they ended up with 
differing numbers of cigarettes. Again, however, because of chance varia- 
tions in their success in throwing sixes, the subjects did not all end up with 
the exact same number of cigarettes. The manipulations were intended to | 
produce three groups of. subjects who would have won approximately 10, 


50, and 150 cigarettes, respectively. The actual mean numbers of cigarettes 
received by the inmates in the three groups were 11.2, 48.8, and 144.0. 
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| Thus the subjects in the three groups differed quite widely in the number 
| of cigarettes that they had available at the time the appeal was made, but 
there was some variability within groups. 


4. Experimenters and Locations 

The experimenters who administered the task were a graduate student in 
psychology and another male who could speak the dialects of some of the 
subjects. The first experimenter administered the task to all of the subjects 
in two of the locations and to about % of the subjects in the third location. 
The “experimenters” who solicited the donations were either of a high or a 
low status within the prison. A high status experimenter was always a 
Mayor, but not the Mayor of the location from which the subjects were 
recruited. However, in any case the inmates knew the Mayor and respected 
him. Generally speaking the Mayors used for the subjects from the three 
different locations were different, but there was some overlap be- 
tween locations because the Mayors were very busy and occasionally had to 
be replaced during the course of the experiment. The low status solicitor 
was always an ordinary inmate without rank. He was sometimes picked 
from the location itself, but in every case he was a known person but with 
a neutral reputation. That is, he was neither the object? of ridicule nor 
, actively involved in inmate affairs. Again, there was somey overlapping 
among locations. v 

The three “locations” refer to inmate dormitories where the experiments 
were conducted. In each location a portion of the dormitory was blocked 
off. Inmates usually stood in line to participate and were denied the 
opportunity to inform naive subjects of the tasks. In two ‘of the locations 
inmates could see an “experiment” being conducted, but they were out of 
earshot and at a distance that would not permit them to see the details of 
what was going on. They could not, for example, determine that some 
subjects received many more cigarettes than others nor the purpose and 
nature of the bags that were used for the donations. One location was a 
regular prison dormitory. The second was at an open-air stage in the center 
of a compound, subjects being recruited from the immediate vicinity, and 
the third was at the reception and diagnostic center where inmates re- 
mained for the first two or three weeks of their stay in the penitentiary. 
These latter inmates may very well have come from more distant areas of 
the Philippines and in all probability had fewer visitors and less in the way 
of friends available. The experimenters were informed that cigarettes were 
not as accessible to these inmates. 
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5. Analysis of Data 

The dependent variable was the number of cigarettes donated by the 
individual subject. However that variable was analyzed in two different 
ways. First; it was analyzed as an absolute number, and second, it was 
analyzed as a proportion of the total cigarettes which a particular inmate 
had available to donate at that time. The proportion donated was calcu- 
lated as a proportion available to the individual inmate and not asa 
proportion of the mean number available in the group. 


C. RESULTS 


An analysis of variance of the absolute number of cigarettes donated 
yielded a significant main effect only for level of surplus (F — 16.70; df 
2,72; p < .0001). Moreover there were no interactions. Neither status of the 
appellant nor the location from which the subjects were drawn produced a 


significant F. The mean number of cigarettes donated for the three condi- 
tions may be obtained from Table 1. As can be seen, the number of 


TABLE 1 
MEANS ОЕ CIGARETTE DONATIONS FOR EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 
Mean number Mean number Mean proportion 
à of Cigarettes of cigarettes of cigarettes 
roup actually received donated donated — 
High status appellant 
Ww surplus 
Medium surplus des 43 
High surplus 30.33 22 
Low status appellant М A 
'W surplus 
Medium surplus rie ot 
High surplus 23.00 15 
peg low i jin 
surplus 5 
Comping medium pas Wa 59 
surplus — 48.80 
Combined high surplus 144.00 2050 5 
Combined high T S 


status appellant 
Combined low 18.80 :36 
status appellant 


+ 
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tribution is significant (F = 5.70; df = 1,72; p < .05). Hence, it does not 
seem at all likely that the number of cigarettes donated would continue to 
tise indefinitely with the number available. One of the points that we 
would make about the analysis is that in no one of the conditions, not even 
in the 10 cigarette condition, was the quantity of the cigarettes donated 
anywhere near the maximum which could have been donated. Thus, the 


data in no way show any ceiling effect, even at the lowest level. 
The results for the proportion of cigarettes donated as a function of the 


number available also indicate that level of surplus was a significant 
determinant (F = 4.88, p < .05), but, in addition, the status of the appel- 
lant was significant (F = 4.05, р < .05). Again, however, location from 
which subjects were drawn was not significant, and there were no 
significant interactions. The results for the proportion donation are given in 
Table 1. Here a Newman-Keuls test shows no between group difference in 
mean proportion donated by subjects who received 10 or 50 cigarettes, but 
the subjects who received 150 cigarettes donated a significantly smaller 
proportion of their winnings than subjects in either of the other two 
groups. A trend analysis showed a significant effect only for the linear 
component. The results of the status of the appellant are also indicated in 
Table 1, and it can be seen that the high status appellant produced a mean 
proportion of .36 of the available cigarettes donated across all of the 
conditions, and the low status appellant produced a mean proportion of .25 
of available cigarettes donated. 


D. Discussion 


Quite obviously the surplus of a commodity which a subject has avail- 
able can be an important determinant of his willingness to make donations 
for a charitable or quasi-charitable cause. While it might seem obvious that 
the larger the surplus the individual has available the more he should be 
willing to give, we still know relatively little about that relationship. The 
present experiment suggests that there is probably a ceiling effect on the 
absolute amount of a commodity which a subject is willing to donate no 
matter what the size of his surplus, and the results certainly suggest that an 
individual is quite unlikely to be willing to give the same proportion of his 
surplus commodity away when he has a very large rather than small 
surplus. A practical manifestation of this principle is seen in the folklore of 
charitable solicitors who regularly seem to find that wealthy people give 
very little more money, and certainly proportionately far less, than do 
persons with less in the way of financial resources. In fact, a recent 
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investigation into charitable giving reveals the rather surprising finding 
that proportion of income donated to charitable Causes is virtually a flat 3% 
from $5,000 to $100,000 per year of income (2). It seems very likely that 
the proportion of income viewed as "surplus" might also be fairly constant 
across broad income ranges. Above the level of $100,000 per year charita- 
ble giving increases to more than 7% on the average. 

One important question Which needs further research concerns the 
definition of surplus by an individual who possesses a quantity of any 
good. For example, it may very well be that an individual with only a few 


may, therefore, not regard the same Proportion of his commodity as being 
surplus. Fischer’s (4) children, for example, donated only in proportion to 
their immediately available surplus of marbles. In a similar manner one 


having as much in the way of surplus goods as one might suppose because 
they perceive the demands on their goods as being greater, not only in 
terms of the size of any one demand, but in terms of the number of 


There were, however, some Very realistic constraints on giving which 
may have been operating in the situation in question in the experiment. 
One such constraint is almost certainly involved in the individual inmate's 
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volved in almost any charitable situation. Probably very few individuals 
donating to charity have any notion that the quantity of donations received 
by the dependent individuals will be of sufficient quantity to raise their 
status to that of surplus possessors. Most welfare programs and relief 
programs probably have the built-in assumption that the recipients will be 
kept merely above a level of absolute destitution. 

That the status of the appellant should have an effect on the willingness 
of individuals to make charitable donations is not at all surprising. In fact, 
what is surprising in the present experiment is that status had as weak an 
effect as it did. The effect, while positive for the absolute number of 
cigarettes donated (mean high status group = 18.80, mean low status 
group = 13.96), was not significant. However, the effect for the propor- 
tional measure was significant with the high status appellant producing a 
higher proportion of cigarettes donated. We believe that the effects of the 
status variable may have been attenuated somewhat because some of the 
prisoners may not have been particularly aware of the status differences or 
at least of their meaning. Subjects drawn from the reception and diagnostic 
center, who, it will be remembered, were all new prisoners, donated as 
many or more cigarettes for the low status appellant as for the high status 
appellant in all three conditions in which they were run. On the other 
hand, from prisoners from the other locations, who must have been more 
aware of the relative importance of the position of the Mayor in the prison, 
five of six comparisons were in favor of the high status appellant. If we 
consider results only for those prisoners who were more familiar with the 
mores of the prison community, the results were significantly in favor of 
the high status appellant. Thus, we believe that our results support the 
conclusion that a high status person is likely to be a more effective stimulus 
to charitable donating when the signs of his status are well known to his 
auditors. 

Finally, it might be noted that the results of the separate analyses of the 
absolute and proportional outcome measures are virtually mirror images of 
each other, Where absolute differences are found between adjacent surplus 
groups (10 to 50 cigarettes), proportions are not different, and vice versa 
(1.е., 50 and 150 cigarettes). The only increment gained was in finding the 
status of appellant effect to be significant for proportion donated. 
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CONSERVATISM, RACIAL INTOLERANCE, AND ATTITUDES 
TOWARD RACIAL ASSIMILATION AMONG WHITES 
AND AMERICAN INDIANS*! 


Brigham Young University 
HOWARD M. BAHR AND BRUCE A. CHADWICK 


SUMMARY 

Among samples of adult whites and American Indians in Seattle conser- 
vatism as measured by the Wilson-Patterson scale was inversely related to 
educational attainment, directly related to age, somewhat more evident 
among females than males, and not related to income. Factor analysis 
revealed four readily interpretable dimensions of conservatism among the 
whites (family and motherhood, religious factor, racial factor, and radical 
counterculture factor), but only two clearly interpretable factors among the 
Indians (religious factor, radical counterculture factor). The anticipated 
greater conservatism of the Indians did not appear; their cumulative con- 
servatism scores were comparable to those of whites. The correlation 
between conservatism and support for Indian assimilation was positive, 
and stronger for whites than for Indians. There was a racial difference in 
the relation between conservatism and racial intolerance; among whites the 
conservatives were most likely to give intolerant responses about Indians, 
but among Indians there was no relationship between conservatism and 
antiwhite sentiments. Results suggest that whites with intolerant feelings 
about Indians do want Indians to "join the mainstream" of American 
society, but reject the possibility of close association with Indians for their 
own children. 


A. INTRODUCTION 
In response to serious questions about traditional measures of au- 
thoritarianism and conservatism, Wilson and Patterson (5) developed a 
* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on April 9, 1973. 
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conservatism scale consisting of a list of 50 labels or phrases representing 
familiar and controversial issues to which subjects respond “yes,” “no,” or 
"?." Studies in a variety of cultural settings, including England, New 
Zealand, the Netherlands, and the United States, have generally estab- 
lished the validity and reliability of the. scale, and have led to the conclu- 
sions that the concept of a "general attitude" of conservatism is at least as 
legitimate as the notion of "general intelligence," and that conservatism can 
be regarded as "measuring a general factor underlying all social attitudes" 
(4, p. 106). 

According to the published studies there is a direct correlation between 
conservatism and age, females are somewhat more conservative than 
males, the religious are more conservative than the irreligious, and there is 
à complex and as yet unexplored relationship between conservatism and 


B. METHODS 


Data from white and Indian samples were collected by interview in the 
Summer and fall of 197]. The ra 


drawn from a list of approximately 3000 Indians residing in Seattle, 


only about 3000 names were available on membership or client rolls of 
Indian organizations, service agencies, and public schools. 
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outside the Seattle area, and these were dropped from the sample. Sixty- 
four (16 percent) of the addresses were incorrect, and the interviewers were 
unable to locate anyone who knew of the potential respondent. Another 
152 (38 percent) had moved, and no forwarding address was available. 
Finally, 34 (9 percent) of the persons listed claimed not to have any Indian 
ancestry and hence were not included. Subtracting all these from the 
original 400 left available 134 (34 percent) potential respondents, 122 of 
whom were interviewed. The high completion rate (91 percent of available 
respondents) may be partly due to the persistence of the interviewers, who 
were instructed to call back as many times as necessary to contact and 
interview a person. 

The drawing of the sample, training of white interviewers, and supervi- 
sion of data collection for the white respondents were done by a private, 
professional research organization. In order to obtain a random sample of 
approximately 300 white residents of the Seattle metropolitan area, 356 
residential units were drawn. To insure equal balance between male and 
female respondents, interviewers alternated between male and female adult 
members of consecutively drawn households. Three call-backs were made 
to each address; if no one was home or if the respondent refused, an 
alternate housing unit was chosen by alternating first to the housing unit on 
the left and then the one on the right. After an initial attempt and three 
call-backs 35 whites (10 percent) still could not be found at home. Only 17 
whites (5 percent) refused to participate. Replacements were also selected 
for both these groups. 

The Indian residents of Seattle represent many tribes and are scattered 
throughout the city. There is no “Indian ghetto,” although there are some 
subdivisions and housing projects where Indians are overrepresented. Over 
100 tribes are represented; the largest tribal populations, according to 
rough estimates based on analyses of the records of various service agen- 
cies, are the Tlingit and the Blackfeet, each accounting for about one-tenth 
of the Seattle Indians. About five percent of Seattle Indians claim ancestry 
in each of the following tribes: Haida, Sioux, Chippewa, Aleut, Cowichan, 
Colville, Tsimshian, Lummi, Gros Ventre, and Yakima. One-fourth of the 
Indians in the sample said they had only Indian ancestry, and 82 percent of 
the Indian sample said that one-half or more of their ancestry was Indian. 
Forty percent said that they spoke an Indian language. 

Some contrasts with the white sample may be of interest. First as a 
consequence of a research design which guaranteed equal representation of 
male and female whites but which designated Indians randomly with no 
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sex control, the proportion of males in the Indian sample is low (34 
percent). The whites were slightly older than the Indians (mean ages, 
respectively, were 42 and 39). They were also better educated. Mean years 
of schooling for the Indians was 11.4, compared to 12.8 for the whites. 
Occupational and income differentials were greater than would have been 
anticipated from the differences in education. Reported unemployment 
(excluding students, housewives, and the retired) was 23 percent for the 
Indians and 12 percent for the whites. Forty percent of the employed 
Indians listed themselves as laborers, compared to 17 percent of the whites. 
The occupational disadvantage of the Indians was also apparent at the 
other end of the continuum; 32 percent of the employed Indians were 
classified as managers, officials, proprietors, semiprofessionals, or profes- 
sionals, compared to 46 percent of the whites. The income differentials 
were striking: 24 percent of the Indians and 9 percent of the whites claimed 
family income in the Preceding year of less than $3,000. Median family 
income for whites ($10,000 to $12,999) was twice that of Indians ($5,000 to 
$6,999), 

The interview schedule Contained social background information (age, 
sex, education, income, etc); general personality characteristics (self- 
esteem, conservatism, etc.); and attitudes concerning interracial contact 
(racial intolerance, support for assimilation, etc.). Most of the attitudes 
were measured by multiple-item scales in which possible responses ranged 


pei +5 (strong agreement or liking) to —5 (strong disagreement or dislik- 
ing). 


hir of ma was measured by five items reflecting the position that 
«1.91418 should “keep up with the times,” “work to improve themselves,” or 
learn to live like other Americans.” This scale differs from racial intoler- 


by the respondent personally, 
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Conservatism was measured by the Wilson-Patterson scale, 2 Scored ac- 
cording to the cumulative procedure described by them (5), and labelled 
"C-1" to distinguish it from the same scale scored by a factor-analytic 
technique. Items in the various scales, including racial intolerance, support 
for assimilation, and conservatism, were factor analyzed. Items with factor 
weights of .35 or greater (principal axis) were then used to compute 
standardized individual scores for each of the scales. The conservatism 
score obtained by this procedure was labelled *C-2." 


C. FACTOR STRUCTURE OF THE THREE SCALES 


1. Conservatism 

For the white sample, 16 factors emerged having eigenvalues greater 
than 1.00, while for the Indian sample there were 18 such factors. These 
factors accounted for 60 and 69 percent of the variance, respectively. The 
present analysis will focus only upon five factors, the first principal axis 
and the first four rotated (varimax) factors.4 

For both the whites and Indians less than half of the items loaded at the 
-35 level on the unrotated general factor. For the white sample only eight 
items produced weights in excess of .50: “hippies” (.70), “nudist camps” 
(66), “mixed marriages" ( -64), "pot parties” (.64), “student demonstrations” 
(.62), “evolution” (.57), and "Sunday church attendance" (.57). The unro- 
tated general factor accounts for 15 percent of the variation in responses to 


For the Indian sample, seven items emerged with loadings greater than 
-50 on unrotated Factor I. The highest was for “Sunday church atten- 


? The wording of severa] items i; igi i 5 
5 in the original Wilson-Patterson Conservatism Scale was 
pe to make the scale more relevant and intelligible to respondents in ‘the United States. 
КЕ MIU or substituted for are listed below. The ori; 
es eris then the item we Substituted for it, Beatniks—hippies; Horoscopes 
E; Coeducation—co-ed dorms; Cousin marriage—incest; Empire building 


rk, New York 10017; remitting $1.50 for microfiche 
Payable to Microfiche Publications. 
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dance" (.75), followed by “Bible truths" (.63), “divine law" (.61), “pot 
parties” (.58), “strict rules" (.57), “hippies” (.50), and “chaperones” (.50). 
Five of these seven items also had high loadings for the white sample, 
which indicates considerable reliability between the two samples. But for 
the Indian sample this general factor accounted for only 11 percent of the 
variance, compared to 15 percent for the whites. 

Because the items loading on the unrotated general factor represented a 
variety of dimensions of conservatism, an attempt was made to isolate and 
identify some of these major dimensions via rotation (varimax), For the 
white sample, the first four factors of the varimax rotation are readily 
interpretable. Factor I is a specific family and motherhood factor, as the 
items with high weights are “legalized abortion” (.71), “divorce” (.62), 
“birth control” (.51), “working mothers” (.51), and “women judges” (.41). 
Factor II is clearly a religious factor, with the highest loadings for “Bible 
truth” (.77), “divine law” (.66), “Sunday church attendance” (.63), “evolu- 
tion theory” (.47), “premarital virginity” (.46), and “moral training” (.45). 
Factor III is a racial factor, represented by “white superiority" (.70), 
“segregation” (.61), “integrated neighborhoods" (.53), and “incest” (—.36). 
Finally, Factor IV involves a radical counterculture dimension, with the 
highest loadings on “student demonstrations” (—.69), “coed dorms” (—.66), 
“hippies” (—.65), “mixed marriage” (—.64), “nudist camps” (—.56), and 
“pot parties” (—.50). 

For the Indian sample different factors emerged, and they seem less 
homogeneous. Factor I is a religious factor with highest weights for “Bible 
truth” (.78), “divine law” (.69), “Sunday church attendance” (.65), 
“chaperones” (.56), and “premarital virginity” (.50). Factor II represents 
the radical counterculture dimension with the highest loadings for “coed 
dorms” (.63), “pot parties” (.51), and “nudist camps” (.50). Factors Ш and 
IV are much less interpretable, with Ш including "incest" (—.82), “white 
superiority” (.81), and “suicide” (—.54), and IV including “inborn con- 
science” (—.74), and “segregation” (.66). 

It seems that in addition to the dominant general conservatism factor, a 
factor considerably stronger among whites than Indians, the most impor- 
tant dimensions of conservatism among whites were family and mother- 
hood, religious, racial, and youth counterculture factors. Among Indians 
the religious and youth counterculture also appeared, and racial elements 
appeared in both Factors III and IV, although neither is specifically a 
racial factor. Finally, the motherhood and family dimension did not appear 
for the Indian sample. 
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Since the Indian and white data were submitted to independent factor 
analysis, it is not possible to compare the results (i.e., the C-2 scores) to 
determine the extent of conservatism evident in the two groups. However, 
the cumulative scoring procedure of Wilson and Patterson (the C-1 scores) 
does allow this type of comparison, It was anticipated that Indians would 
be significantly more Conservative. Surprisingly there was no difference 
between the two groups; the white mean was 48.4, and the Indian mean 
48.6. Also, the correlation between C-1 and C-2 scores is quite high, .94 for 
whites and .88 for Indians, which indicates that it does not make much 
difference whether the results are scaled by use of factor analysis or the 
simple cumulative technique. 


For both the white and Indian samples, a dominant racial intolerance 
factor accounted for most of the variance, and in each case this factor was 


the only one with an eigenvalue greater than one. For the whites, Factor I 


accounted for 69 percent of the variance; for the Indians, 66 percent. Mean 
values, standard deviations, and factor loadings on Factor I for the two 
samples are given in Table 1. 


whites and 1.58 for Indians) Suggests that white approval of Indian-white 
intermarriage Was of fairly low intensity, 

Indians were more favorable to their children’s interaction with whites at 
all levels except one; they were less likely than whites to approve of their 
child living at the home of a white. Perhaps the common Indian experience 
and placed in white homes and 
tional Purposes has resulted in a generalized 
live with white families, even if 
as revealed in Table 1, a majority of 
respondents of both races gave a “like” or “agree” response to all items. 


ee 
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3. Support for Assimilation 

For the Indian sample, all five items produced high factor weights, thus 
indicating a strong general factor accounting for 35 percent of the variance. 
The same was true for the white sample with the exception that one 
item—"Indians should leave the reservations"—did not meet the .35 stan- 
dard, and hence did not make a contribution to the whites’ support for 
assimilation scores. Among whites the general factor explained 39 percent 
of the variance. 

The major differences between white and Indian responses to these items 
are as follows: (a) More than half of the Indians agreed that “Indians are 
too willing to accept things as they are, rather than working to improve 
themselves," while only about one-third of the whites agreed; (b) Similarly, 
with respect to the efficacy of education as a solution to the problems of 
Indian people, the Indians were more likely to agree than the whites. 
Thus, on these two items Indians scored more “proassimilationist” than did 
the white respondents. The only item where the whites were substantially 
more “proassimilationist” than the Indians was one that suggested that “the 
best way for Indian people to get ahead is to cooperate with the whites and 
learn to live like other Americans.” A majority of both whites and Indians 
agreed, but the proportion of whites was 11 percent higher than that of 
Indians (68 percent versus 57 percent, respectively). Overall there was very 
little difference between Indian and white support for assimilation, as both 
groups appeared to favor such behavior. 


4. Correlates of Conservatism 

Bivariate correlations between several social background factors and 
conservatism are presented in Table 2. 

The previous studies suggest a negative relationship between education 
and conservatism, although this has not been tested directly. Students and 
professional people generally show up less conservative than do white- and 
blue-collar workers (1, 4, 5), although there are exceptions to the pattern 
(e.g., unskilled workers in New Zealand are less conservative than 
businessmen). The expected negative correlation between education and 
conservatism was found in both of the present samples (whites, —.33; 
Indians, —.20). 

The coefficients in Table 2 reveal a strong positive relationship between 
age and conservatism among both whites and Indians. These findings 
parallel previous results. Wilson and Patterson noted that females tended 
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TABLE 2 
BIVARIATE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CONSERVATISM AND SELEC TED SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
FACTORS AND TWO ATTITUDES ABOUT RACIAL INTERACTION 


Indians Whites 
(N = 122) (N = 304) 
Variables С-1 КЕ _. С-1 С-2 
Education —.20* —.18 B -.34* 
Age ,43* .38* .50* -51* 
Sex? ,19 .06 .14 14 
Income .07 .07 sal 09 
Racial intolerance —.02 .00 37 733% 
Support for assimilation .33* .26* ,50* .48* 


Note: C-1 = Conservatism scaled by Wilson-Patterson procedures; C-2 = Conservatism 
scaled by use of factor analysis. 

a Sex was treated as a dummy variable with male = 1 and female = 2. 

* Significant at the .05 level. 


to be slightly more conservative than males, although the differences were 
small and “may be disregarded for most practical purposes” (5, p. 266). 
The figures in Table 2 seem to Support that position, as neither among 
whites nor Indians is there a significant correlation between sex and con- 
servatism, although the Positive coefficients do indicate that females are 
somewhat more conservative than males. 

None of the previous studies of conservatism has reported on the rela- 

tionship between income and conservatism. Based on the argument that 
the greater one's income, the more he might have to lose from change, the 
hypothesis that income and conservatism are directly related might be 
derived, However, if the usually observed positive relationship between 
income and education held, then the people of higher income might be less 
conservative because of the already noted relationship between education. 
and conservatism, Perhaps these trends cancel each other out. At any rate, 
às shown in Table 2, there is no significant relationship between income 
and conservatism, 
, In summary, it appears that among samples of adult whites and Indians 
in Seattle conservatism as measured by the Wilson-Patterson scale is in- 
versely related to educational attainment, directly related to age, somewhat 
more evident among females than males, and not related to income. 


5. Conservatism and Racial attitudes 
The authors of the Conservatism scale see it reflecting, among other 


things, “resistance to change” (4), and accordingly it would seem an ap- 
Propriate Personality dimension to Consider in context with attitudes to- 
ward racial assimilation, Moreover, it would be expected that the effects of 
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conservatism would differ by race. Table 2 reveals that the correlation 
between conservatism and support for Indian assimilation is positive for 
both samples (whites = .50; Indians = .33). A possible factor influencing 
the lower correlation for the Indian sample may be the effects of a growing 
“red power,” antiassimilation sentiment among young Indians who happen 
to be the least conservative. 

There is a sharp racial difference in the relationship between conser- 
vatism and racial intolerance. Among whites, the conservatives are most 
likely to give discriminatory, intolerant responses (r = .37), while among 
Indians this relationship does not appear. The bivariate relationship be- 
tween racial intolerance and support for Indian assimilation supports this 
idea. Among Indians there is no significant relationship (—.08); those who 
are intolerant of personal interracial interaction are not significantly differ- 
ent from those’ who are tolerant in their support for the assimilation of 
Indians into white society. But surprisingly, among whites there is a 
significant positive relationship between racial intolerance and support for 
assimilation. The pattern seems to be that whites with intolerant feelings 
about interaction with Indians do want Indians to “join the mainstream” of 
American society, but they do not want them dating or marrying their 
children to do it. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The existence of a general attitude of conservatism was demonstrated 
among both the whites and Indians. However, the general factor does not 
appear as strong among Indians as among whites. Nevertheless, in terms 
of cumulative scores there is no difference between the Indians and whites 
in extent of conservatism. This finding suggests that Indian people living in 
the city may adapt to "change" and new conditions as easily as white 
residents. With respect to the facets of conservatism reflected in the 
Wilson-Patterson scale the urban Indians in Seattle are no more conserva- 
tive or "traditional" than the whites there. 

Analysis of the components of conservatism revealed much clearer fac- 
tors among the whites than the Indians. Both samples manifested a strong 
religious factor and a youth counterculture factor, but “family and mother- 
hood" and racial factors apparent among the whites were not discernible 
for the Indians. The common emergence of a religious factor and a youth 
counterculture factor indicates that these two dimensions are important to 
understanding resistance to social change in urban environments. The 
manifestation of the motherhood factor and racial factor among whites 
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suggests that these are important dimensions of whites’ perceptions and 
evaluations of change as it affects their social environment. 

Findings on the demographic correlates of conservatism were congruent 
with previously published findings: among both whites and Indians, con- 
servatism was inversely related to education and directly related to age, 
and females were slightly more conservative than males. There was no 
relationship between conservatism and income in either sample. 

Finally, for whites conservatism proved to be a powerful predictor of 
both racial intolerance and support for the assimilation of American In- 
dians. Ironically, conservatism is directly related to both attitudes which 
makes interpretation difficult. The data seem to show that the conservative 
person does not want intimate personal contact with Indian people, but on 
the other hand he very much supports Indian education, employment, and 
eventual blending into the dominant society. Apparently the white conser- 
vative, intolerant of different or “deviant” behavior patterns, views assimi- 
lation as a means of bringing Indian people to believe and act like himself, 
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SUMMARY 


A survey of married faculty members was carried out at a large state 
university. The hypothesis that persons tend to marry others of the same 
birth order as themselves was supported. It also was found that respon- 
dents who were firstborn desired fewer children than those who were later 
born; couples in which the respondent's spouse was firstborn rather than 
later born actually had fewer children; and the survey questionnaires were 
returned sooner when the respondent's spouse was firstborn than when 
later born. An interpretation based on the more socially responsible charac- 
ter of firstborns was suggested for the results. 


A. PROBLEM 


The tendency toward homogamy in marriage is well documented (e.g. 
4, pp. 79-160). Is it possible that the general similarity between husband 
and wife extends to the variable of birth order? That is, do people tend to 
marry others of the same birth order as themselves? 

Two lines of thought suggest that there may indeed be such a relation- 
ship. First, research with American subjects indicates that the personalities 
of first- and later born persons differ on a number of dimensions—for 
example, firstborns apparently are more affiliative when fearful (9) and in 
general are more socialized with respect to cultural norms (6). Since it is 
known that persons of similar personality traits are attracted to each other 
(4), it follows that firstborns should tend to marry firstborns while later 
borns marry later borns. 

Second, birth order is at least partially confounded with social class in 
the sense that large families, which necessarily contain a high proportion of 
later born children, tend to be relatively low in social class. Since persons 
tend to marry within their own social class (4), it again follows that people 
should tend to marry others of the same birth order as themselves. A major 


* Received in the Editorial office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on April 13, 1973. 
Copyright, 1974, by The Journal Press. 
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purpose of the present study was to provide empirical evidence concerning 
this possible similarity in birth order among married couples. 

A second purpose was to investigate the possible linkage between paren- 
tal birth orders and two other family variables—the number of children 
desired and the number of children actually produced. An affiliative in- 
terpretation of birth-order effects, at least at the simplest level, leads to the 
expectation that firstborn persons desire and have more children than do 
later born persons. On the other hand, it can be argued that the more 
socialized firstborn persons, because of their more highly developed sense 
of responsibility (in this case with respect to the problems of unwanted 
children, the population problem, etc.), desire and have fewer children 
than do later borns. 

A third and more general goal was to attempt to replicate several other 
birth-order findings which have been reported recently in the marriage and 
family area. Murdoch (7) investigated age at marriage among faculty 
members at a large state university. He found that firstborn males married 
more than a year and a half earlier, on the average, than did later born 
males. A similar trend among female faculty members was not significant. 
However, the effect did appear in a follow-up study of unmarried coeds 
where the dependent variable was ideal marriage age rather than actual 
marriage age. Murdoch used Schachter’s affiliation interpretation to ex- 
Plain his results, Suggesting that an early marriage is a way of reducing the 
anxiety and fear experienced during premarital social life. MacDonald (6) 
repeated Murdoch’s study and found the same results for the age-at- 
marriage dependent variable—the difference in age was significant for 
males but not for females. However, MacDonald questioned the nature 
and source of the anxiety that might lead to affiliation through marriage 
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B. METHOD 1 

The subjects were 200 faculty members at the University of Maryland, 
College Park campus, whose names were selected randomly from the 
campus directory. All of the subjects were married faculty members who 
were assistant, associate, or full professors; who held the Ph.D; and who 
were not department heads or other administrators. One of the advantages 
of studying this population, in addition to its accessibility and obviously 
high level of literacy, is that social class differences should be minimized, 
thus providing a somewhat conservative test of the hypothesis of birth- 
order similarity between mates. Also, as noted by Murdoch (7), the geo- 
graphic origin of faculty members should be quite heterogeneous. 

Each person in the sample was sent a one-page questionnaire through 
the campus mail. The questionnaire, which was to be completed anony- 
mously, was accompanied by a short cover letter and a stamped-and- 
addressed return envelope. The cover letter explained only that the study 
was concerned with marriage and the family, that all respondents had been 
selected randomly, and that the completion and return of the question- 
naires was important for the project’s success. The questionnaire asked for 
the following information; respondent’s sex, birth date, and birth order; 
number of children in respondent's (original) family; spouse's age, birthday, 
and birth order; number of children in spouse’s (original) family; “ideal 
age” at marriage; date of first marriage; length of engagement period; 
amount of financial support received from parents during early part of 
marriage; financial adequacy of husband’s family; number of children 
desired; and actual number of children. The answers to certain of the 
questions yielded the dependent measures, either directly (e.g., number of 
children desired) or via some simple calculations (e.g. respondent's age at 
marriage). 

A somewhat novel measure additionally was included in the study—the 
number of days which elapsed before the questionnaire was returned in the 
mail. This measure, notable for its unobtrusiveness, was employed to test 
the possibility that firstborn persons would return the questionnaires sooner 
than later born persons because of the presumably more responsible and 
highly socialized character of firstborns. Such a birth-order effect would be 
difficult to interpret in terms of need for affiliation because the question- 
naires were anonymous and because their return offered no obvious 
Rratifications of an affiliative nature. 

Replies were received from 155 of the 200 subjects for a gross return of 
78 percent. A few of the questionnaires were incomplete, however, which 
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left 146 completely usable questionnaires. Of these, 139 were from males 
and seven from females. 


C. RESULTS 


The first analysis tested the prediction that persons are prone to marry 
others of the same birth order as themselves. In this analysis, as well as in 
all subsequent analyses, the conventional dichotomous measure of birth 
order was employed: first- and only born persons were classified as 
“firstborn,” while all others were classified as “later born.” All couples for 
whom the necessary birth-order information was available are categorized 
in Table 1 according to birth order of both husband and wife. A two-tailed 


TABLE 1 
BiRTH ODERS OF HUSBANDS AND Wives 


.. Wife's birth order Firstborn Later born Combined 
Husband's birth order 
Firstborn 43 36 79 
Later born 28 47 75 
Combined 71 83 154 


< .05; x? = 3.86; df = 1). As expected, the husbands and wives had 
similar birth orders. A similar test was performed on the birth-order 
relationship between respondents (regardless of sex) and their spouses!; it 
also was significant at the .05 level. 

Further analyses were carried out to see if the observed birth-order 
relationship was related to social class variables. Two five-point rating 
scales had been included in the questionnaire for this purpose—one mea- 
sured the “financial adequacy” of the husband's original family and the 
other the amount of financial support which the couple initially received 
from the respondent's parents. A 2 x 2 analysis of variance was performed 
on each measure; the independent variables in each analysis were 
respondent's birth order and spouse's birth order.? In neither analysis were 
any effects significant. The birth orders of the present couples thus did not 
show a relationship to either social class measure. 


! “Respondent” corresponds roughly with “husband” in the present research, since 94 
percent of the respondents were males, "Spouse" similarly corresponds roughly with “wife. 

? All of the analyses of variance reported in this paper similarly contained the two 
independent variables of respondent's birth order and spouse's birth order. Each analysis was 
conducted according to a program by Clyde, Cramer, and Sherin (5). The computer time for 
the project was made available through the facilities of the Computer Science Center of the 
University of Maryland, College Park. 
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A similar analysis of variance was performed on the dependent variable 
of number of children desired. The only effect to appear was a main effect 
due to respondent’s birth order (p < .05; F = 4.43; df = 1/142); the mean 
number of children desired by the firstborn respondents (2.36 children) was 
smaller than the mean number desired by the later born respondents (2.71 
children). The direction of this effect is consistent with MacDonald’s (6) 
socialization interpretation. 

Another dependent variable examined was the number of children the 
couple actually had. A main effect due to spouse’s birth order appeared (p 
< 01; F = 8.44; df = 1/142); the mean number of children for couples in 
which the spouse was firstborn (1.65 children) was smaller than for couples 
in which the spouse was later born (2.23 children). The direction of the 
effect again is consistent with the socialization interpretation, at least ina 
general way. This time, however, it should be noted that it is the spouse's 
birth order rather than the respondent’s that is related to the dependent 
measure. 

The immediacy with which the questionnaire was returned was scored 
by counting the day the questionnaires were mailed out as the first day, the 
following day as the second, and so on, up to the arbitrary cutoff point of 
19 days, After that point, as it turned out, virtually no additional question- 
naires were returned. In the subsequent analysis of variance performed on 
the immediacy-of-return measure, only one significant effect was found—a 
main effect due to spouse's birth order (p « .05; F — 3.96; df — 1/142). The 
mean number of days which elapsed before the questionnaire was returned 
was smaller when the respondent's spouse was firstborn (5.77 days) than 
When later born (6.88 days). Birth order thus was related to the immediacy 
of the questionnaire's return, but it was the spouse's birth order rather than 
the respondent's that proved significant in this regard. 

Several additional analyses of variance were performed on the other 
dependent measures. The dependent measures included husband's age at 
Marriage, wife's age at marriage, difference in marriage age between 
husband and wife, and length of engagement. None of the effects attained 
significance at the .05 level. In addition, the number of June marriages was 
tabulated separately for first- and later born males and females. A some- 
What greater percentage of June marriages was found among firstborn 
females than among later born females (23 percent versus 15 percent), but 
the difference was not significant. For males there was no difference at all 
(18 percent for both first- and later born). 


¥ 


D. DISCUSSION An 
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The finding that persons tended to marry others of the same birth order 
as themselves is consistent with the general trend toward homogamy in 
marriage. It also provides further evidence for the pervasiveness of-birth- 
order effects. The underlying mechanism in the relationship, at least in the 
case of the present sample, probably involves personality factors more than 
it does social class determinants. The influence of social class cannot be 
ruled out completely, but such influence probably was minimal, The 
influence of social class determinants should be considerably greater within 
a more heterogeneous group; in that case a commensurate increase in 
birth-order similarity would be expected.? p 

Two personality factors were mentioned earlier which may have been’ 
operative in the above effect—affiliation and socialization, Of these, the 
latter appears the more likely both on grounds of parsimony and because of 
its generally greater explanatory power for other, related effects which- 
were found. The fact that firstborn respondents desired fewer children tha 
later born respondents seems particularly important in this regard. The 
socialization interpretation is consistent with this finding, especially the 


socialization interpretation. When the spouse was firstborn, the couple h 
fewer children and the questionnaire was returned sooner, Neither effect 


involves an obvious mediating factor of fear-anxiety arousal. ». 


The fact that the couples had fewer children when the spouse was _ 
firstborn leads to an interesting notion. It is possible that the influence _ 
possessed by the wife in certain areas (e.g., number of children actually - 
produced) exceeds that of the husband, and as a consequence her birth | 
order assumes relatively great importance there. On the other hand, i 
areas where the husband's authority exceeds that of his wife, his bi thc 
order may have the greater influence.4 


At 


3 A recent study by Altus (3), which came to our attention aft 
completed, also found that persons of similar birth orders tend to 


окаса that social class is the major determinant, but that perso} 
role. 
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The preceding reasoning, although speculative, does explain a number of 
otherwise puzzling findings. In two studies (6, 7) age at marriage was 
found to be significantly related to the birth order of males but not to that 
of females, and similar (but nonsignificant) trends were observed in the 
present study. Moreover, in American society, as noted by Murdoch (7), it 
is the male who traditionally takes the lead in the courtship process. [As 
might be expected, these age-at-marriage relationships do not necessarily 
hold for other cultures, as is evidenced by a study by Prothro and Diab (8)]. 
On the other hand, after the engagement has taken place, it is the bride 
who sets the wedding date. It will be recalled in this regard that being 
married in June tends to be related to the bride’s birth order (significantly 
so, in MacDonald’s study) but not to the groom’s. 

A final question remains. Why should spouse’s birth order, but not the 
respondent’s, have had the expected relationship with the questionnaire’s 
immediacy of return? A possible answer can be found in the fact that the 
respondents always received the questionnaire at their offices on campus, 
while their spouses, if they supplied any supplementary information to 
complete the questionnaire, almost certainly did so at home. It thus is 
possible that the typical respondent completed his portion of the question- 
naire immediately upon receiving it, regardless of his birth order, because 
it arrived with his other office mail to which he was oriented to give 
immediate replies. In contrast, it may have been necessary for the typical 
wife to adjust her schedule in order to respond immediately to the unex- 
pected request, an inconvenience which only more socialized (firstborn) 
wives were willing to undergo. 

The above explanation, although speculative, does have two kinds of 
evidence to support it. First, an unexpectedly high proportion of the 
returned questionnaires (approximately 58 percent) were mailed from out- 
side the campus mail system, which seems atypical of other office-received 
mail to which intracampus replies are requested. The assumption that a 
sizeable number of questionnaires were completed by spouses at home thus 
is not unreasonable. More importantly, two post hoc analyses of variance 
Were performed on the immediacy-of-return measure. The first analysis 
Was performed on the questionnaires returned from outside the campus 


тай system, while the second was performed on those returned from 


Various subcategories of subjects ranged from the late thirties to early forties; most couples 

therefore probably were past the child-bearing years of their marriage. The difficulties 

encountered in separating the effects of birth order from those of related demographic 

Variables, such as age, have been discussed by numerous researchers, including for example, 
dams (1) and Alexander (2). 
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within, As would be expected from the above reasoning, the original main 
effect due to spouse’s birth order was significant in the first analysis (p < 
.02), but no such effect appeared in the second. 
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THE EFFECT OF CONFIDENCE ON 
SELECTIVE EXPOSURE: AN UNRESOLVED DILEMMA* 
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SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present experiment was to examine an exception 
Festinger proposed to the hypothesis of selective exposure: namely, that 
confident individuals will seek discrepant information in an attempt to 
reduce dissonance (2). Dissonance was induced by presenting subjects with 
evidence which contradicted their beliefs, as well as evidence which lent 
support to them. Behavioral measures of selective exposure to and acquisi- 
tion of discrepant information were obtained. In addition dogmatism was 
examined as a variable which may offset some of the effects of confidence 
on selective exposure. Although confidence was successfully induced, it had 
no effect on selective exposure. A tendency was obtained for high dogmat- 
ics to seek more discrepant information in the Low Confidence condition 
than in the High Confidence condition. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Festinger argues that subjects in selective exposure experiments are 
typically in a state of dissonance because, in the course of the experimental 
procedures, they are confronted with a position which is contradictory to 
beliefs they hold (2). Therefore, their problem is one of reducing dissonance 
rather than avoiding it. One dissonance-reducing strategy confident sub- 
jects may employ is to seek discrepant information in the hope of refuting 
the discrepant position. Canon obtained results which were consistent with 
Festinger's argument; greater interest in discrepant information was re- 
ported by high confidence subjects than by low confidence subjects (1). 
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However, the induction of the confidence manipulation was questionable, 
When Freedman succeeded in inducing confidence, but failed to replicate 
Canon’s findings, he noted that it was “uncertain which results would 
replicate in the future” (4, p. 780). 

The present experiment is an attempt to clarify these inconsistent 
findings by (a) presenting both belief-congruent and belief-discrepant evi- | 
dence prior to examination of the experimental materials to ensure a state 
of dissonance, (b) obtaining behavioral measures of selective exposure to 
and acquisition of discrepant information in addition to self-reports of 
interest, and (c) examining the effects of dogmatism as a personality vari- 
able which may mediate selective exposure. The induction of confidence _ 
usually involves the confirmation or rejection by an authority (i.e., the 
experimenter) of the subject’s beliefs on a matter closely related to the. 
experimental topic. It was reasoned that high dogmatics would avoid _ 
discrepant information in high confidence conditions because of an 
authority's endorsement of their existing beliefs. On the other hand, high — 
dogmatics may seek discrepant information in low confidence conditions _ 
because that information would be consistent with the position the author- 3 
ity took in rejecting their beliefs. Thus, dogmatism may offset some of the _ 
effects of confidence on selective exposure. 


i 
B. METHODS 


l. Subjects 
The subjects were 90 undergraduates at The Pennsylvania State Univer- _ 
sity who were drawn from several introductory education courses. The 31 


male and 59 female subjects were randomly assigned to three experimental 
conditions. 


2. Procedures 

An experimental problem dealing with the effect of reward on attitude 
change was described to the subjects. They then were asked to decide 
whether a large or a small reward would best effect changes in attitude. — 
The effect of reward on attitude change was selected as the experimental 
topic because commonsense explanations can be made according to two 
conflicting theories (dissonance vs. reinforcement), and according to pilot 
work, the reinforcement position was almost unanimously invoked by | 
relatively naive observers. This proved to be the case in the present | 
experiment. All subjects selected the reinforcement position (i.e., the large | 
reward) as the best alternative. Thus, information about reinforcement 
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theory was congruent with the subject's beliefs, while information about 
dissonance theory was discrepant. 

A test was administered which was described as a measure of the 
subject's "intuitive understanding of attitude change." In order to manipu- 
late confidence, feedback was provided which alleged that a subject's 
answers were all correct (High Confidence) or were incorrect for the “im- 
portant" questions (Low Confidence). A third group received no confidence 
manipulation. 

All subjects were shown findings from one experiment which supported 
their endorsement of the reinforcement position (belief-congruent evidence) 
and findings from a different experiment which supported the dissonance 
position (belief-discrepant evidence). These two sets of experimental results 
were given to the subjects to ensure that they experienced a state of 
dissonance comparable to the one Festinger (2) suggests occurs when disso- 
nance is induced in selective exposure experiments. Subjects then were 
instructed to examine the details of a third experiment which was a 
modified version of Festinger and Carlsmith's study of the cognitive effects 
of forced compliance (3). 


3. Stimulus Materials 

The experimental materials were 30 pairs of slides which described the 
Festinger-Carlsmith experiment. In the 16 critical slide-pairs, one slide 
containing belief-congruent information (i.e., information about reinforce- 
ment theory or the Law of Reward as it was referred to in the materials) 
was projected side-by-side with another containing belief-discrepant infor- 
mation (i.e, information about dissonance theory or the Theory of 
Conflict). As an illustration, a reinforcement slide contained the following 
sentence, “REWARD—Assumptions. Man's behavior, as pictured by the 
Law of Reward, is completely determined by the environment in which he 
finds himself irrespective of notions such as will." The dissonance member 
of the same slide-pair read as follows, “CONFLICT—Assumptions. Man's 
behavior, as pictured by the Theory of Conflict, is jointly determined by 
the interaction of his will and the environment in which he finds himself." 

The subject was instructed to turn off the less interesting slide and to 
examine the remaining slide. He was free to set his own pace. This 
Procedure presented the subject with 16 choices between congruent and 
discrepant information and provided a measure of the time spent examin- 
ing discrepant information. In addition, self-reports of interest in con- 
gruent, neutral, and discrepant articles were obtained, and a multiple- 
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choice test of the discrepant information was administered. At the conclu- 
sion of the experiment, the deceptions used in the induction of confidence 
were explained, 


C. RESULTS 


According to a single factor analysis of variance, confidence was unre- 
lated to all measures of selective exposure including the number of discrep- 
ant slides chosen, the time spent examining the discrepant information, 
and the amount of discrepant information retained. These results cannot be 
explained by the failure to induce confidence. Ratings of confidence were 
obtained on 100 point scales both before and after the examination of the 
experimental materials. On both Occasions, the ratings of the High 
Confidence group were substantially and reliably ( < .01) higher than 
those of the Low Confidence group. A regression analysis revealed that 
dogmatic persons tended to seek and acquire more discrepant information 
under conditions of Low Confidence than under High Confidence. These 
tendencies, however, were not significant. 


D. Discussion 


The present findings regarding the effects of confidence on selective 
exposure contrast with the results obtained by Canon (1) and are consistent 
with Freedman's (4) results. Neither by induction of dissonance before the 
manipulation of confidence nor by the use of measures reflecting informa- 
tion seeking and acquisition in the place of self-reports of interest was the 
investigator able to detect the effects of confidence on selective exposure. 
Unfortunately, the dilemma plaintively described by Freedman after his 
failure to replicate Canon's findings applies with equal force to the present 
results. 


The analysis offered by Festinger in terms of confidence is very logical and 
appealing and it would be very nice if it turned out to be correct. At the 
moment, however, the findings are contradictory and it remains for someone 
else to attempt another replication and perhaps resolve the discrepancy (4, p. 


780). 

Only the tendency of high dogmatics to seek more discrepant informa- 
tion in the Low Confidence condition (where authorities endorsed discrep- 
ant beliefs) than in the High Confidence condition (where authorities en- 
dorsed existing beliefs) suggests an explanation of the failure of confidence 
to influence selective exposure. Schultz and DiVesta found that high dog- 
matics follow an authority's suggestion and apply it to the solution to à 
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problem even when it conflicts with their existing beliefs (5). Given this 
predisposition on the part of high dogmatics, the unreliable relationship 
between dogmatism and confidence obtained in the present experiment 
may be due to methodological problems, such as a relatively weak author- 
ity image projected by the experimenter, rather than the inadequacy of the 
hypothesis. 
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SUMMARY 


The relationship of integrative complexity to the favorability of impres- 
sions was investigated. It was hypothesized that (a) favorability of impres- 
sions of subjects of high integrative complexity would be less affected by a 
positive or negative set than the favorability responses of subjects low in 
integrative complexity, and (b) when no set was induced, that subjects of 
high integrative complexity would form more favorable impressions of an 
inconsistently behaving target person than subjects of low integrative com- 
plexity. The hypotheses were basically supported for female subjects, but 
not for male subjects. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The favorability of an impression is of critical importance for it is one of 
the most pervasive dimensions to be found in social interaction (7, 8, 30). 
One's liking or disliking of another is also an important determinant of 
approach-avoidance behavior (2, 10, 16). Despite the prevalence of this 
dimension and its relevance to impression formation, research directed at 
ascertaining determinants of favorability of impression has not been exten- 
sive. The research that has been performed has explored the effects of 
personality or situational variables on favorability (e.g., 6, 17, 24). 

A second area of research pertains to structural variables of the cognitive 
System. A conceptualization of concreteness-abstractness was formulated 
by Harvey, Hunt, and Schroder (15). A more recent interpretation of a 
similar variable termed integrative complexity has been put forth by 
Schroder, Driver, and Streufert (27). Studies have been done with both of 
these variables to demonstrate that various facets of impression formation 
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are cognitively determined (14, 25, 29). However, the facets of impression 
formation that have been studied up to this point have had a distinctly 
cognitive flavor—generalization, certainty, perception, and integration of 
inconsistencies. The purpose of the present study is to ascertain if the 
cognitive variable of integrative complexity is a determinant of what has 
traditionally been considered an emotional facet of impression formation: 
namely favorability of impression The study also has the dual purpose of 
testing some of the basic propositions of Schroder, Driver, and Streufert’s 
theory of integrative complexity. 


1. Set-Favorability Hypothesis 

When presented with a favorable or unfavorable set containing 
authority-related cues about a target person, the impressions of subjects 
with less integrative complexity are expected to be more affected by the set 
than subjects with more integrative complexity, resulting respectively in 
more favorable or more unfavorable impressions for subjects with less 
integrative complexity, 

This hypothesis was based on the suppositions that an individual of less 
integrative complexity is (a) less discriminating, (b) less capable of resolving 
conflict, and (c) more influenced by authority-related information in his 
attitudes than a person of high integrative complexity (27). In a situation 
where a stimulus person behaves neither very favorably nor very unfavor- 
ably and where a set of an authority-related nature disposes a subject to 
evaluate a target person with a degree of favorability that is different from 
the degree of favorability that would occur if only the behavior of the 
target person were a factor, the greater discriminatory ability of the person 
high in integrative complexity may permit him to distinguish between the 
different contributions to favorability from the set effect and the stimulus 
person's behavior. This subject's ability to resolve the conflict would allow 
him to form an impression, the favorability of which does not necessarily 
coincide with the set effect. On the other hand, the person of low integra- 
tive complexity was expected to form an impression in accord with the set 
effect because his poorer discriminatory ability and his inability to resolve 
conflict would tend to make him rely upon the most “authoritative” salient 
information available which is that of the set. 


2. No-Set Favorability Hypothesis 
When no set is presented and when the target person behaves inconsis- 
tently, subjects with less integrative complexity are expected to have à 
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lower degree of favorability of impression of a target person than subjects 
with more integrative complexity. 

This hypothesis was based on Schroder, Driver, and Streufert’s conten- 
tion that a person of lower integrative complexity is more threatened by 
inconsistency and experiences this inconsistency as unpleasant. If this 
assumption is correct, then the perception of a target person behaving 
inconsistently will be a source of unpleasant feeling for the person of low 
integrative complexity. It was expected that this unpleasantness of feeling 
would be reflected in an impression of lowered favorability. 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


‘One hundred and fifteen students enrolled in psychology courses at a 
small, midwestern college were tested. All students were enrolled in 
psychology courses that ranged from introductory to advanced. Participa- 
tion of the students was voluntary, and they were not paid. Subjects 
participated in only one experimental condition. 

2. Impression Stimulus Material 

The procedure used to evoke impressions was the technique of be- 
havioral vignettes (20). The subject was presented a written description of 
the target person, and from this description he formed his impression of the 
individual. The subject then responded to the appropriate scales in order to 
indicate his impression. 

"Two different target persons were employed. The stimulus material for 
the person named Jim was previously used by Luchins (20) in his work on 
primacy-recency effects. In the present study the introverted and ex- 
traverted behaviors were alternated so that when an extraverted behavior 
was manifested, it was followed by an introverted response. In this manner 
Jim expressed introverted and extraverted behaviors. 

For the target person David, a description was developed of an indi- 
vidual who possessed a number of interests and engaged in several be- 
haviors that were highly dissimilar and potentially inconsistent. David did 
Not like football but enjoyed himself at a football game, he majored in 
Classics though he was most interested in electronics, and he dated girls 
having opposite qualities. 

A third impression was obtained for a target person provided by the 
Subject himself. The subject was asked to select a young male whom he 
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knew and whom he felt rather indifferent about. The subject then r 

sponded to the semantic differential scales to express his impression of. the | 

"indifferent target person." Ww 
=. 


3. Measurement of Variables " 

a. Independent variables. The independent variables were integrative - 
complexity and set. Integrative complexity was measured by the Paragraph. 
Completion Test (PCT) of Schroder, Driver, and Streufert (27) which is 


composed of six sentence stems: “When I am in doubt . . ^5 “Confusion 
. 5 "Parents . . .”; "Rules . ..."; "When I am criticized . . ”; “When 
others criticize me it usually means . . . ." Subjects were permitted two _ 


minutes to write a paragraph of three or four sentences to each stem, _ 
Responses to each stem were scored on a scale from 1 to 7 depending on 
the integration, absolutism, complexity, and extent to which a single, fixed | 
rule with no alternative viewpoints characterized a response. Reliability of _ 
these ratings over a one week interval was .83. " 

All integrative complexity ratings were performed “blindly” by the exper _ 
imenter. In order to determine if the scoring of integrative complexity маѕ 
comparable to that of Schroder, Driver, and Streufert, a number of com- 
parisons to their scoring were made after the scoring had been completed. _ 
The only deviation from the findings of Schroder was that integrative. 
complexity did not correlate with verbal intelligence. However, this may 
have been a function of the measure of intelligence, as Halverson (12) also 
did not find a relationship between integrative complexity and intelligence. | 

Both positive and negative sets for the target person Jim were induced 
by a short paragraph termed "background information" which preceded 
the descriptions of the target persons. The opinions of teachers and parents 
were presented to introduce authority-related evaluations into the set. In 
the positive set the parents and teachers expressed favorable observations 
of the target person, while in the negative set their comments were un- 
favorable. In the negative set an attempt was made to restrict the negative 
disposition to the target person so that it would not generalize to the 
parents. Identical socioeconomic information was contained in the positive 
and negative sets. 

For the target person David, positive and negative sets were not pre- 
sented in order to minimize any suspicion that might have been created in 
the subjects by the introduction into the testing situation of two sets for 
each subject. Thus, the target person David was used only for the no-set 
experimental condition. 
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b. Dependent variable. The dependent variable was favorability of 
impression. To measure favorability, Osgood’s semantic differential tech- 
nique (22) was used. The 15 pairs of items with the highest loadings on the 
evaluative factor were interspersed with 19 buffer items loaded on the 
activity and potency factors. The seven-point scales were administered 
with the use of the instructional format of Osgood. The direction of each 
item pair was alternated to protect against the establishment of a response 
style. By means of the summing of the scores for the 15 evaluative items, a 
measure of the degree of favorability or unfavorability of an impression 
was obtained. 

A secondary measure of favorability of response was provided by {һе 
Bogardus Social Distance Scale (3). This scale contained five items. Five 
different responses for each item measured the social distance that the 
subject would like to keep between himself and the target person. It was 
assumed that the greater the distance the subject desired, the more un- 
favorable the impression. 

c. Control variables, Since Schroder et al. have reported that integra- 
tive complexity is correlated with authoritarianism, dogmatism, and verbal 
intelligence, these variables were controlled, Authoritarianism was meas- 
ured by the F Scale (1), dogmatism by Rokeach’s Dogmatism Scale (23), 
and verbal intelligence by the Quick Word Test (4). 


4. Procedure 
The tests were group administered in two one-hour sessions. In the first 
session the independent and dependent variable measures were obtained in 
the following manner. The PCT was administered in booklet form with the 
instructions on the first page and a sentence stem on each subsequent page. 
The stimulus description of Jim was presented next. The instructions and 
materials for the three experimental conditions—positive set, negative set, 
no-set—were the same except for the differences in set material and for the 
deletion of references to background information in the instructions for 
subjects in the no-set condition. Subjects were told to read the background 
information and the stimulus description and to form an impression of Jim. 
Subjects were to read the stimulus material only once and were not to refer 
back to it. It was mentioned that the background information "may or may 
not be of help to you in forming your impression." The task of the subjects 
Was simply to respond to the semantic differential and social distance scales 

Provided them to indicate their impression. 
When the subjects finished these tasks, they were presented the stimulus 
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description of David along with the semantic differential and social dis- 
tance scales. The same format was used for David as for Jim. Obtaining 
the impressions for the “Indifferent Target Person” concluded the first 
testing session. In the second session, the F Scale, Dogmatism Scale, and 
Quick Word Test were administered in that order. 
5. Data Analysis 

A three-way analysis of variance was performed on the dependent meas- 
ure for each stimulus person. The factors were Sex (male, female); Experi- 
mental Conditions (positive, no-set, negative); and Integrative Complexity 
(low, medium, high). The final statistical analyses were performed on the 
Sex by Experimental Condition by Integrative Complexity cell means. T 
tests were employed to test for predicted differences within a sex if a 
significant F ratio was present in the analysis of variance. Differences 
between means were evaluated by ¢ tests because only a priori differences 
were analyzed (21). Though the analysis of variance was performed with 
three levels of integrative complexity, the planned comparisons were per- 
formed on only two levels—high versus low—since the hypotheses were 
formulated solely on the basis of these two groups. Responses of subjects 
with medium integrative complexity were not necessarily expected to fall 
between responses of high and low integrative complexity subjects. The 
distribution of subjects along the continuum of integrative complexity 
ranged from six to 25 for the total sum score. Cutting points for the three 
groups were established at 11.5 and 13.5 which placed 35 percent, 30 
percent, and 35 percent of the subjects into the low, medium, and high 
integrative complexity groups, respectively. 


C. RESULTS 


l. Set-Favorability Hypothesis 

The semantic differential data for target person Jim strongly supports 
the hypothesis for females, but not for males. Female subjects low in 
integrative complexity were more affected by the set than females high in 
integrative complexity. In the positive set condition females of low integra- 
tive complexity formed more favorable impressions than those of high 
integrative complexity (t = 3.253, p < .005). In the negative set condition 
the females of low integrative complexity formed impressions of Jim that 
were less favorable than those of the highs (¢ = 6.465, p < .001). For the 
male impressions of Jim, the favorability means did not differ significantly 


between the high and low integrative complexity groups for either set 
condition. 
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There were five social distance items. Responses to the five items were 
very similar except that progressively less social distance was expressed as 
the subjects proceeded from item 1 to item 5. The median correlation 
among the social distance items was .55. Consequently, all analyses for the 
social distance measure of favorability will be based on item 1. For this 
measure of favorability for Jim, there were no significant differences. 
However, there was a slight tendency for males to respond:as expected. In 
the positive condition males of low integrative complexity responded with 
more favorability of impression (less social distance) in accord with the set 
than males of high integrative complexity (¢ = 1.932, p < .10). In the 
negative set condition the difference between the favorability means for the 
male high and low integrative complexity groups was in the expected 
direction ( = 1.724, p < .15), low complexity males expressing greater 
Social distance. 

For females, differences on the social distance scale between the high 
and low integrative complexity groups were not manifested in the expected 
direction for the positive or negative set. The findings on the social distance 
measure do not support the hypothesis and are contrary to the findings on 
the semantic differential measure of favorability for these conditions. 

For the target person Jim, the experimentally induced sets were highly 
effective (Е = 42.534, p < .001) as measured by the semantic differential. 
For the target person David, there was no set effect as expected (F — .102, 
P > .20) Previous exposure to a set effect for Jim did not influence the 
favorability ratings of David. 


2. No-Set Favorability Hypothesis 

a. Target person Jim. For the semantic differential measure of favora- 
bility, there were no significant differences between the impressions of the 
low and high integrative complexity groups in the no-set condition, though 
the female complexity groups did respond in the expected direction. For 
the social distance measure of favorability, a significant difference was 
found for the female complexity groups (t = 4.411, p < .001) but not for 
the male groups. Low integrative complexity females formed less favorable 
impressions of Jim when the stimulus information was contradictory and 
no experimentally induced set was operating. 

b. Target person David. For the semantic differential measure, the 
difference for females was significant ( = 2.20, p < .05). As expected, 
females of low integrative complexity formed less favorable impressions of 
David than did females of high integrative complexity; and for the social 
distance measure, females of low integrative complexity responded with 
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less favorable impressions of David (greater social distance) than did 
females of high integrative complexity (£ = 3.657, P < .001). 


3. Other Results 


None of the control variables—verbal intelligence, dozmati Mii 
authoritarianism—correlated with the independent or dependent variables. 
Examination of the analysis of covariance did not reveal any significant 
departures from the results of the three-way analysis of variance. 

With respect to the favorability responses to the “indifferent target 
person,” no hypothesis was formulated. However, it is of interest to deter- 
mine whether the low and high integrative complexity subjects differ in | 
their ratings of a person they perceive as indifferent.? There was a 
significant main effect for sex (F = 6.183, p — .02) but not for integrative | 
complexity (Ё = .053). The males of high and low integrative complexity 
perceived the indifferent person with the same degree of favorability (4.35 
vs. 4.37); and the females of high and low integrative complexity rated the | 
indifferent person with equal degrees of favorability (4.75 vs. 4.63), though 
females perceived the indifferent person more favorably than did the males 
(4.65 vs. 4.29). 


D. DISCUSSION 


The general pattern of findings for the two favorability hypotheses is 
clear. Strong support for these hypotheses was obtained from the female 
integrative complexity groups but not from the male complexity groups. 
Females of high integrative complexity tended to form impressions the 
favorability of which was less influenced by a set containing authority- - 
related information than were the impressions of the females of low inte- | 
grative complexity. This finding existed for both positive and negative sets. 
When no set was imposed upon the subjects, females of low integrative 
complexity tended to form less favorable impressions of a target person 
who behaved inconsistently than did females of high integrative complex- 
ity. And when neither set nor inconsistency was a factor, there was no 
difference in the favorability ratings of the high and low complexity 
groups. These results provide encouraging support for the set and inconsis- 
tency propositions of integrative complexity theory. The findings also indi- 
cate that sex of the subject is an important variable affecting the data. 


? An answer to this question cannot be obtained from the no-set condition of the experi- 
ment because the inconsistent behavior of the two target persons imposes an additional factor 
into these scores. To circumvent this problem, the "indifferent target person" was introduc 
into the study in order to determine whether the initial favorability disposition toward a target 
person was equal in the two integrative complexity groups. 
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Studies involving cognitive complexity or abstractness have generally used 
only male subjects, which restricts the generalization of these results (e.g., 
5,-9, 13). 

The failure to find significant results for males is puzzling. The target 
persons were male, and the significant results were obtained with the 
female subjects. But until sex of target person is varied, the effect of this 
variable remains undetermined. Numerous analyses of this sex difference 
were made, only one of which seems tenable. Though the cutoff points for 
high and low complexity groups were identical for males and females, the 
female complexity groups were more extreme than the male groups. In the 
no-set condition where the sex difference in the results was greatest, the 
difference between the high and low female complexity groups (7.9) was 
larger than the difference for the male groups (4.8). In the set conditions 
where there was some tendency for males to respond in the expected 
direction, the difference between the male complexity groups (6.7) was 
more extreme and approached the difference for the female groups (7.6). In 
view of the fact that a difference of six between groups on the integrative 
complexity sum score represents only a difference of one on the one to 
seven continuum of integrative complexity, the male complexity groups 
may not have been sufficiently extreme to manifest the predicted results. 

A word of caution concerning the present data is necessary. Subjects in 
this study were exposed to a set of an "authoritative" nature. The fact that 
subjects possessed little information about the target person may have 
maximized the effects of integrative complexity (29). Future research will 
have to determine if the results will generalize to an experimental situation 
that is dissimilar with respect to kind of set, kind of target person be- 
havior, sex of target person, and amount of stimulus information. 

With respect to impression formation, the method used to measure 
favorability is an important factor. For the set-favorability hypothesis, the 
expected differences did not exist on the social distance measure of favora- 
bility. This suggests that the two measures of favorability are not compar- 
able. The results for the females in the no-set experimental condition also 
suggest that the favorability measures are not necessarily comparable, and 
the correlation between the two measures was low for Jim (—.25) and for 
David (—.32). Osgood (23) has reported even lower correlations. Examina- 
tion of the two scales not only reveals a difference in method of measure- 
ment, but suggests a difference in the aspects of favorability that are 
measured. Where the semantic differential seems to focus on the feeling 
aspect of favorability, the social distance scale may measure a behavioral 
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aspect of favorability, or at least an imaginary or contemplated behavioral 
aspect. The implication for research is that it is not sufficient to 
hypothesize a relationship between integrative complexity and favorability 
of impression unless the method of measurement and the sex of the subject 
are also specified. 

A growing body of theory and research indicates an intimate relationship 
between cognition and emotion (11, 18, 19, 26, 28). The present study 
extends this notion to the relationship between cognition and favorability 
of impression, and it stresses the contribution of individual differences in 
the kind of cognitive mediational process to the direction and magnitude of 
favorability of impression. 
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AS DETERMINANTS IN COMMUNICATING 
PERSONALITY JUDGMENTS BETWEEN PEOPLE*!? 
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SUMMARY 


Two experiments examined how intersubject language differences and 
message length influenced the accuracy with which people communicate 
their personality judgments to other individuals. An interpersonal com- 
munication paradigm was used in which an encoder made personality 
judgments of object persons based on videotaped interviews. A decoder 
viewed the object person videotapes and attempted to match each judg- 
ment with the intended referent. Experiment I tested the effect of reducing 
intersubject language variability on impression communication accuracy 
and found efficiency improved. Moreover, it indicated that too much 
control may interfere with responding and produce an increased communi- 
cation error rate. Experiment II investigated the effect of 10, 20, and 30 
word messages on communication accuracy. Increasing information was 
found not to facilitate communication accuracy. Reliability for the impres- 
sion communication paradigm was considered by comparing mean error 
tates for two object persons from several different studies and was found to 
be relatively high. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Tagiuri (15) has pointed out that person perception researchers have 
adopted two separate orientations for studying interpersonal judging 
phenomena. The process approach to impression formation examines how 
ee 
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a subject integrates separate pieces of information to arrive at an overall 
personality assessment of the object person, while the accuracy approach is 
concerned primarily with the veridicality of the judgment: the ability of the 
subject to predict the object person's behaviors on the basis of his impres- 
sion of the object person. Aside from the formation of an impression, and 
the prediction of behaviors based on that impression, personality judg- 
ments are also communicated between people. Only recently, however, 
have researchers begun to investigate the actual process involved in com- 
municating personality judgments from one person to another (5, 13). 
Basically this research approach focuses on how an individual communi- 
cates a personality assessment such that another person can identify the 
intended referent. 

Boyd and Perry (13) list six sources which can influence the accurate 
communication of personality judgments between people: object person 
characteristics, presentation methods, communicator (encoder), message, 
channel, receiver (decoder). Their research has attempted to determine the 
effect of these factors on impression communication accuracy and to de- 
velop an effective research procedure for studying the phenomenon. Perry 
and Boyd (13) introduced an interpersonal communication paradigm (ICP) 
which was designed to replicate certain aspects of impression communica- 
tion situations under laboratory conditions. The simplest paradigm is the 
single channel, unidirectional system where the encoder makes a personal- 
ity judgment and transmits it by written message to a decoder. The 
decoder attempts to identify the intended referent in the communication. 
Although this experimental analog does not reproduce the entire complex 
social pattern associated with impression communication, it does permit 
the basic components of the system to be examined under controlled 
laboratory conditions. 

Language plays a primary role in impression communication. For an 
accurate communication to occur encoders must use semantic labels that 
are both descriptive of the object person and meaningful to the decoder. 
An encoder may intend to be accurate in his description, but because the 
decoder is unfamiliar with the encoder's terminology, he is unable to 
identify the referent. A visitor to England may experience some confused 
moments while a resident extolls the virtues of the local “birds.” Of course, 
the number of words used in the communication has also been found to 
affect accuracy (10, 14). The present study investigated the effects of 
intersubject language variability and message length on impression com- 
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munication to determine which aspects of each variable are most conducive 
to accuracy in a standardized ICP. 

Because intersubject language differences can confound the experimental 
variable and thereby mask its effects, many person perception researchers 
have attempted to control this problem by using different response tech- 
niques. Some have used structured response (SR) methods in which judges 
describe their impression of an object person by checking from a list of 
personality traits those adjectives which pertain to their judgment (e.g., 1, 
7). Other researchers have employed free response (FR) methods in which 
judges are preselected according to certain Criteria, such as age, education, 
and socioeconomic status, and required to use their own vocabulary rather 
than a prepared list. Both procedures reduce between subject response 
variability and make data comparison easier. Although the SR methods 
eliminate lengthy preselection procedures Luchins (9) has criticized them 
for creating atypical response conditions which may produce behavior 
patterns that do not occur under normal circumstances or which may 
hamper response efficiency and accuracy. Thus the results may be simply 
an artifact of the response measurement procedure rather than the inde- 
pendent variable. 

TThis issue is central to impression communicetion research, since the 
communication process depends on linguistic variables. Experiment I re- 
ported here investigated the effects of SR and FR methods on impression 
communication accuracy. Perry and Boyd (14) had heterogeneous judges 
use an FR method to encode their judgments in message lengths of one, 
five, and 10 words and found 10 word messages resulted in fewest com- 
munication errors. Presumably either an SR or FR method would reduce 
intersubject language variability with the result that shorter messages 
Should yield comparable error rates, making 10 word messages inefficient. 
In Experiment I two groups of homogeneous judges were asked to record 
their personality judgments in message lengths of one, five, and 10 words, 
one group using their own vocabulary (FR) and the other (SR) with the use 
of Gough's adjective check list (6). Accordingly it was predicted that FR 
judges (having reduced language variability) would achieve optimum 
communication accuracy with the use of shorter messages (five words) than 
Perry and Boyd’s heterogeneous judges and that, on the basis of Luchins' 
criticism, the SR method would interfere with communication accuracy. 

Experiment 11 extended Perry and Boyd’s research (14) to determine an 
optimum message length for communication accuracy. They did not ex- 
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amine messages longer than 10 words, and consequently it is possible that 
longer messages would reduce communication error rate even further, 
Using longer messages, encoders can be more definitive in their descrip- 
tions, while decoders may use the additional information for more accurate 
identification. Alternately, longer messages may impede communication 
accuracy. Social judgments do not involve great quantities of information 
because judges possess a limited memory capacity (3, 11). In cases where 
the task requirement exceeds the stored information the encoder may be 
forced to use labels that are less representative of the object person. Perry | 
and Boyd found that additional information in some object person presen- | 
tation methods (e.g., videotape recorder) does not always facilitate accu- 
racy because it makes organizing and integrating information more 
difficult. It was hypothesized that messages longer than 10 words would 
decrease communication accuracy. 

Experiments I and II provided an opportunity to test the reliability of 
the ICP procedure as set forth by Perry and Boyd (13) by comparing mean 
communication error rates. Previous research (12, 14) found that personal- 
ity judgments of some object persons are communicated with very few 
errors (e.g., newspaper writer), while judgments of other object persons 
resulted in very high communication errors (e.g., psychology student). It 
seems that some object persons possess certain personality traits that are | 
easily identifiable and readily encoded; however, it is not clear at this time 
what these characteristics are. Since the same object persons were used in 
Experiments I and П, similar error patterns should occur if the procedure 
is reliable. | 

В. EXPERIMENT I 
1. Method 


a. Subjects. The subjects were 70 paid volunteers ($2.00) enrolled in 
first year psychology courses at the University of Calgary. Forty Ss were | 
designated as encoders and 30 Ss as decoders. | 

b. Materials and procedure. The stimulus materials were the same as 
those used by Perry and Boyd (14) in their videotape conditions. The object | 
person information was based on five filmed interviews selected from Cline ^ 
and Richards’ research (4). The interviewer asked each object person the | 
same question concerning Occupation, political and religious beliefs, hob- | 
bies and sports activities, and life satisfaction and goals. Accordingly, the 
videotaped interviews represented the kind of object person information 
that comes from a casual acquaintance with a person. Two object persons 
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ere male (a police officer-and a newspaper writer) and three were female 
model maker working in map design, an English student, and a 
psychology student). The first four minutes of each film were transferred to 
black and white videotape, and each interview was separated by a 30 
“second interval. 
[ _ (1). Encoders, Two groups of encoders were used to test the effects of 
FR and SR methods on impression communication accuracy, using mes- 
sage lengths of one, five, and 10 words. The encoders were divided in such 
© а way that 10 Ss were asked to free respond (FR), while 30 Ss were 
"administered the adjective check list (SR). Before information presentation, 
‘encoders were told that they would have to form personality judgments of 
the object persons so that another person could identify the intended 
veferent. 
_ Following stimulus presentation, FR encoders were asked to form a 
"personality judgment of each object person with the use of one word, five 
Words, 10 words. They were instructed to use personality trait adjectives 
and other descriptive terms, to omit connectives, conjunctives, articles, 
etc., as well as occupational and sex referents. The task was structured in 
such a way that the encoders completed their personality judgments of all 
five object persons in one message length before being required to formu- 
late another set of five personality judgments with the use of a different 
length. Having finished the first set, the encoder proceeded to the next 
Message length; he was not permitted to return to (a) previously completed 
length(s. In order to prevent order effects, the message lengths were 
randomized for each encoder. 
_ After viewing the object person interviews, SR encoders received five 
adjective check lists (6), one for each object person, presented in random 
order. The encoder’s task was to select from the 300 trait adjectives those 
Which he felt corresponded to his personality judgment of each object 
Dérson. No restrictions were placed on the number of adjectives checked 
off. 
SR encoders were subdivided into three groups of 10 Ss, with each 
Subgroup being responsible for only one of the three message lengths. 
Consequently, encoders in subgroup A formed their personality judg- 
a of each object person with the use of one adjective; those in sub- 

group B used five adjectives; and those in subgroup C used 10 adjectives. 
"Depending on which subgroup he was in an encoder returned to the list for 
@ particular object person and, from those adjectives previously checked 
Off, he selected the specified number of adjectives for the message. An 
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alteration in procedure was employed to prevent encoders from repeat 
the same adjectives for all three message lengths. Thus SR encode 
formed their personality judgments in either one, five, or 10 words. 

(2). Decoders. The personality judgments for both FR and SR conditi; 


received the same descriptions in the reverse order. Before receiving 
booklets, the decoders viewed the object person interviews and then pr 
ceeded to match each personality judgment with the intended referent 
Since each message was decoded 10 times, mean error rate for a particular 
message could range between 0 and 10. 


2. Results 


message length (F = 4.64, df = 2,126; р < .05) and object person 
(F = 24.15, df = 4,126; p < .01) significantly influenced communication 
accuracy. The mean communication errors for the various message length: 
were as follows: one word messages, 5.60; five word messages, 4.42; and 10 
word messages, 4.58. Multiple ¢ tests revealed that communication error 
rates are significantly different for one and five word messages (¢ = 2.81, 
df = 27; p < .01) and опе and 10 word messages (t = 2.43, df = 27} 
p < .03), but do not differ for five and 10 word messages (t = .38, df = 27; 
р > .01). Increasing message lengths from one to five words did: 
significantly improve communication accuracy, but increasing message 
length to 10 words had no appreciable affect. i 

The significant object persons effect indicates that encoders communi- 
cated personality judgments of some people more accurately than others. 
The mean communication errors for each object person were as follows: 
newspaper writer, 1.67; map and model-maker, 4.93; police officer, 5.37; 
English student, 5.83; psychology student, 6.53. A Duncan's multiple 
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range test showed that personality judgments of the newswriter were 
communicated significantly more accurately than those of the other object 
persons (ф < .01 in all comparisons). These results are consistent with 
Perry and Boyd's research in two ways; (a) personality judgments of the 
newswriter were communicated most accurately; (b) the newswriter and 
psychology student are at opposite ends of the communication accuracy 
continuum with personality judgments of the psychology student having 
the highest errors. 

b. SR method (ACL). A split plot factorial design (8) showed that while 
object persons did have a significant effect on communication accuracy 
(Е = 33.72, df = 4,108, p < .01), message length did not (F = 1.98, 
df = 2.27; p > .01) under structured response conditions. The mean com- 
munication errors for each message length were as follows: one word 
messages, 5.58; five word messages, 4.98; 10 word messages, 4.74. A 
posteriori multiple ¢ comparisons (8) revealed that increasing message 
lengths from one to 10 words significantly reduced communication error 
rate (p < .05), while increases in message lengths of one to five and five to 
10 words did not enhance accuracy of communication. 

The significant object persons effect parallels the object person data in 
the previous FR condition. The mean communication errors were as fol- 
lows: newspaper writer, 1.70; English student, 4.33; police officer, 5.90; 
map and model-maker, 6.40; psychology student, 7.17. A Duncan’s multi- 
ple range test used to compare these means showed that personality judg- 
ments of the newswriter were communicated with the fewest errors, while 
judgments of the English student were communicated more accurately 
than those of either the map and model-designer, or the psychology stu- 
dent. Again, the results obtained under SR conditions resemble the FR 
group, as well as Perry and Boyd’s data (14). 


C. EXPERIMENT II 


1. Method 
a. Subjects, The Ss were 20 paid volunteers ($2.00) enrolled in first year 
Psychology courses at the University of Calgary. Ten Ss were designated as 


encoders and ten Ss as decoders. 
b. Materials and procedure. The stimulus materials and the procedures 


were the same as those used in Experiment I in the FR condition. The only 
difference was that encoders were asked to form personality judgments 
with the use of message lengths of 10, 20, and 30 words. 


kd 
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2. Results 1 

Communication accuracy was defined the same way as in Experiment L. 
An analysis of variance for randomized factorial designs was used to test 
message length and object persons. The object persons variable was in- 
cluded in the analysis simply to compare results with Experiment I. Mes- 
sage length produced no significant effect on the accurate communication 
of personality judgments (F — .608, df — 2,126; p > .01); however the 
means were in the predicted direction. The mean errors were as follows: 10 
words, 4.14; 20 words, 4.50; 30 words, 4.40. These results suggested that 


messages longer than 10 words do not increase communication accuracy 
(see Figure 1). 


56 © FR" method ( hetereogeneous judging groups) 
; ; O FR method ( homogeneous judging groups) 
А SR method (homogeneous judging groups) 
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NUMBER OF WORDS IN COMMUNICATION 
FIGURE 1 
MEAN COMMUNICATION ERROR RATES FOR FR (FREE RESPONSE) AND SR (SrRUCTUMEM 
RESPONSE) 


These means were derived from Perry and Boyd's videotape presentation groups only MU 


Also, a significant blocks effect in both the FR group (F = 1.98, df = 
9,126; p < .05) and in Experiment П (F = 3.24, df = 9,126; p < :01) 
indicates that encoders differed in their ability to communicate accurately 
personality judgments to other people. 

As in Experiment I object persons had a significant effect on impression 
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communication accuracy (F = 55.37, df = 4,126; р < .01). The mean 
communication error rates for each object person were as follows: news- 
paper writer, .733; English student, 3.77; police officer, 4.87; map and 
model-designer, 6.00; psychology student, 6.37. Duncan's multiple range 
test showed that personality judgments of the newswriter were communi- 
cated more accurately than judgments of the other object persons. Impres- 
sions of the English student were communicated more accurately than 
those of the map and model-designer and the psychology student. These 
results parallel closely the data in Experiment I and Perry and Boyd's data 
(14). The rank ordering of mean error rates is identical to the SR group, 
Experiment I. In all four studies personality judgments of the newswriter 
were communicated most accurately, while judgments of the psychology 
student were communicated least accurately. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results of Experiment I and II suggest first that linguistic factors like 
language differences and message length must be carefully considered in 
the development of an effective research technique and, second, that the 
ICP is a reliable procedure for studying impression communication. Exper- 
iment I emphasized the importance of intersubject language variability for 
communication accuracy. Whereas Perry and Boyd's heterogeneous encod- 
ers (14) attained an optimum level of communication accuracy with the use 
of 10 words (X — 4.31), the homogeneous encoders in Experiment I 
achieved comparable levels of accuracy with five word messages 
(X = 4.42), These data suggest that when encoders have similar language 
characteristics as defined by age, education, occupation, etc., fewer words 
are necessary to communicate accurately. 

Moreover, Experiment I confirmed Luchins’ criticism of SR methods. 
Homogeneous encoders using Gough’s Adjective Check List (ACL) to 
formulate personality judgments had more communication errors with five 
Word messages (X = 4.98) than encoders using their own vocabulary 
(X = 4.42). No statistical comparisons were made between the two re- 
Sponse conditions for a given message length due to the different experi- 
mental conditions; however, the direction of the means do caution against 
overcontrol. It is likely that the artificial limitations of the ACL prevented 
the encoder from using certain words which he felt best characterized the 
Object persons, or in some instances the limited number of alternatives may 
have forced the encoder to ascribe the same label to several object persons. 
This would not have allowed the decoder to differentiate the object persons 
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with respect to that attribute, and hence identification would have 
made difficult. Thus, the results indicate that reducing language differ- - 
ences may improve communication efficiency to a point, but that too much 
control can impede accuracy. гаў 

In the study of impression communication the FR тей appears to 
an effective technique for controlling intersubject language variability 
vided that preselection procedures are readily available to ensure group 
homogeneity. This is not to suggest that the SR method is of no value, bul 
rather that its use should be restricted to those situations in whi 
heterogeneous groups are involved and where no preselection procedures. 
are available. Under these circumstances an SR method, such as Gough's. 
Adjective Check List, may increase communication efficiency. Conse- 
quently the effectiveness of the ICP is partially determined by the method 
used to measure impression formation and the group composition. 

Experiment II shows that there was an optimum message length for 
communication accuracy (10 words). The two seemingly opposed explana 
tions regarding message length can be combined into a more gener: 
framework. As message length is increased, the additional informa 
makes it easier to identify and to differentiate the various object persons 
However, an asymtotic effect is produced at 10 words with the result that 
increasing information does not reduce error rate any further. It is not clea 
why accuracy does not increase beyond 10 words. Encoders may have u 
more ambiguous, less specific semantic labels, or the decoders. may have 
had difficulty in integrating the additional information available in longer 
messages, or perhaps both. 

These results support Perry and Boyd's findings (14) that increas 
information about an object person does not necessarily improve commu 
cation accuracy. They used object person presentation methods that hà 
either high (videotape recorder) or low (tape recorder) information conte 
Presentation method interacted with object persons; and although the} 
found that increased information facilitated the communication of perso 
ality judgments of some object persons, judgments of other object person 
were communicated with less accuracy. They argued that the increa 
information may have contradicted the encoders implicit persona 
theories regarding the object person's occupational stereotype. Com 
quently, they suggested that simply increasing information is not suffici 
to improve accuracy; it must be consistent with pre-existing informati 
Similarly, the increased information in longer messages may contain СОП 
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tradictory elements as a result of the encoders being forced to go beyond 
their stored capacity of information. Contradictory elements should inter- 
fere with the integration and organization of information for the decoders, 
producing no actual increase in accuracy. Thus it appears that either five 
or 10 word messages are the most conducive to communication accuracy, 
depending on group composition. It is to be noted that these findings are 
based on a fixed number of object persons having certain characteristics. It 
is not clear at this time whether modifications would be necessary if group 
composition or personality characteristics changed radically. 

In Perry and Boyd’s study (14) and in Experiments I and II the object 
person information was identical. A comparison of the results of these 
experiments shows that the effect tended to be quite reliable. Perry and 
Boyd found that impressions of the newswriter were communicated most 
accurately, while those of the psychology student generated the greatest 
number of errors. These same results were apparent in both the FR and SR 
groups in Experiment I and in Experiment II as well. The similarity is 
more pronounced if the mean error rates for the newswriter and the 
psychology student are examined from previous experiments. For Perry 
and Boyd's study (14), Experiment I (FR group), Experiment I (SR group), 
and Experiment II, the mean error rates for the newswriter are 2.18, 1.67, 
1.70, and .73 respectively (X = 1.57), and for the psychology student 6.47, 
6.53, 7.17, and 6.37 respectively (X — 6.64). While there are some differ- 
ences in the range of the means between experiments (newswriter — 1.45; 
psychology student — .80), these appear to be due to random sample 
variations involving four separate experiments, diverse encoding groups, 
and a number of independent variables. 

Experiments I and II further support Perry and Boyd's use of videotaped 
interviews to provide object person information. Although in real life 
conditions it appears that personality judgments of some object persons are 
more accurately communicated than others, an earlier study (13) indicated 
that no such differences existed for object persons introduced by short 
Written behavioral descriptions. Perry and Boyd (14) suggested that the 
Presentation method did not provide sufficient information for the object 
persons to be differentiated and showed that a videotape (VTR) presenta- 
tion method enables encoders to discriminate properly. Similarly the pres- 
ent data revealed that encoders can differentiate between object persons 
when introduced with the use of a VTR method. These data have direct 
implications for the various object person presentation methods used in 
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person perception research and support Perry and Boyd's contention (13) 
that major differences exist between methods which may produce widely 
divergent outcomes. 
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| CONTINGENT REINFORCEMENT AND RESPONSE CON- 
| STRAINTS AS CONFOUNDING FACTORS 
IN ATTITUDE ATTRIBUTION* 


University of New Hampshire 
JEFFREY L. CRAWFORD! AND DANIEL C. WILLIAMS? 


SUMMARY 


The roles of contingent reinforcement and response constraints in at- 
titude attribution were investigated in two experiments. In the first exper- 
iment it was demonstrated that behavior observed to be highly constrained 
in terms of alternative available behaviors was no more informative to Ss 
than behavior observed to be under the control of a rather powerful 

| reinforcement contingency. Only when both constraint and reinforcement 
control ceased to be discriminated was attribution possible. The second 
experiment demonstrated that the effectiveness of multiple observations of 
behavior is seriously attenuated by the presence of contingent reinforce- 
ment. Observed behavioral consistency led to an increase in Ss’ agreement 
or disagreement with a statement of attributed attitude only when contin- 
. gent reinforcement was not observed. The length of the time period over 
| which the multiple observations of behavior were made did not prove an 
important determinant of the effectiveness of these observations. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Recently, Kelley (7) has explored the role of multiple causes of behavior 
in attribution. Successful attribution requires that an observer (O) deter- 
mine what variables control an actor's (4) behavior. When these variables 
are observed to be confounded, O's task becomes difficult. The following 
two experiments employed American S’s and investigated the role of con- 


tingent reinforcement and response constraints as two classes of variables, 
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which when present, confound the stimulus situation and make attribution 
difficult. 

There is general agreement that behavior observed to be under direct 
reinforcement control (S FF" is not informative to О in ascribing underly- | 
ing dispositions to A (1, 2, 3, 4, 5). Essentially, when O observes a strong 
SRelnf he cannot determine whether or not A's behavior would have been 
emitted to the stimulus situation itself (i.e., in the absence of 5 кп), A 
critical dimension here is magnitude of reinforcement. The greater the. 
reinforcement is observed to be, the more difficult it is for O to ascribe 
attitudes to A (1, 2, 3). 

Response constraints are conceptually different from contingent rein- 
forcement and have received much less attention in studies of attribution. 
Reinforcement control speaks to the situation in which observed conse- 
quences alter response probabilities. Thus, A's response emitted in the 
presence of a contingent S®*"! is only one response of many that he could 
emit in the situation. Constraint, on the other hand, addresses the situation 
in which A must respond as he does, since other behavioral alternatives are 
absent. Constraint, then, is defined in terms of the physical possibility 0 
behavioral alternatives. Specifically, A’s behavior is said to be constrained 
to the extent that only a subset of the behavioral alternatives that a e 
normally available exists. The smaller this ratio of behavioral alternatives. 
presently available to those normally available, the more constrained E 
behavior is observed to be. 


B. EXPERIMENT I 


Experiment I investigated the joint role of contingent reinforcement and 
response constraints in attitude attribution. The hypothesis tested was that 
extremity of attribution is functionally related to the degree of observed 
constraint. Specifically, when A’s behavior was observed to be highly 
constrained, attitude attribution was expected to be as difficult for O as 
when A’s behavior was observed to be under the control of a strong: 
reinforcement contingency. Experiment I tested this hypothesis in а 
2 x 8 х 2 factorial design varying the following: reinforcement control 
(SFelnf — по SF; degree of response constraint (number of available 
response alternatives was 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, or 128); and sex of SS. _ 


l. Subjects 
Subjects were 96 male and 96 female introductory psychology students 
assigned randomly to experimental conditions. Two S's, one of each sex, 
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were dropped from the analyses for failure to complete the experiment. All 
S’s were tested in groups. 
2. Procedure 

Subjects were asked to read a description of a target person, Fred 
Brown, who was described as taking his wife Marie out to a fairly expen- 
sive French-English restaurant. Fred was described as ordering beef wel- 
lington, which was said to be excellent but not terribly filling. Subjects 
were told that following the main course, Fred and Marie were handed a 
dessert menu which offered eight alternative numbers of desserts: 1, 2, 4, 
8, 16, 32, 64, or 128. Thus, the availability of dessert options constituted 
degree of response constraint. Subjects were instructed that the price of 
dinner included dessert, so that no additional money had to be spent to 
order it. Contingent reinforcement was varied by instructing half of the Ss 
that Fred was a diabetic and had to limit his intake of sugar carefully. 
Further, they were instructed that he was aware that the dessert, peaches 
flambé, was very low in sugar content. This instruction constituted 
sufficient reason (5 ке) for ordering peaches flambé. The remaining 5° 
were not told that Fred was diabetic nor that peaches flambé was low in 
Sugar intake. All Ss were then told that the dessert Fred ordered was 
peaches flambé. Subjects were asked to indicate on a seven-point Likert 
type scale the strength of their agreement or disagreement with the follow- 
ing statement: “Fred is quite fond of peaches flambé.” 


3. Results and Discussion 
A2 X 8 x 2 analysis of variance (8) yielded a significant main effect for 
the 5^! manipulation (F = 30.89; df = 1, 158; p < .001) and a significant 
interaction between it and degree of response constraint (F = 2.71; df = 7, 
158; р < .05). No other main effects nor interactions proved significant. 
Table 1 represents the contingent reinforcement X response constraint in- 
TABLE 1 


MEAN AGREEMENT WITH THE STATEMENT OF ATTITUDE ATTRIBUTION AS ^ 
FUNCTION OF CONTINGENT REINFORCEMENT AND RESPONSE CONSTRAINTS 


Number of response alternatives 
Reinforcement 


manipulation 1 2 4 81016 32 64000128 
Contingent 

Ninforcement 3.25 4.25 3.58 3.17 3.83 3.27 3.17 3.50 
NO contingent 

reinforcement 3.42 3.75 4.83 4.80 4.42 5.08 5.25 5.17 


* The seven-point scale ranged from 1 (disagree very much) to 7 (agree very much). 
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teraction. A test of the simple main effects (8) indicated significant va 
tion across the number of response alternatives only when there was 1 
contingent reinforcement (F = 3.00; df= 7, 158; p < .01). A tren 
analysis of the significant effect indicated that when there was no contin- 
gent reinforcement to confound observation, agreement with the statemen 
of attributed attitude increased linearly (Fun = 10.80, р < .01). Hig 
order trends were not significant. K 

It is clear from the means presented in Table 1 that behavior observed t 
be highly constrained was no more informative to Ss than behavior 1 
served to be under the control of a rather powerful reinforcement conti 
gency. Moreover, no matter how many response alternatives were ava 
ble, when Ss observed A's behavior under the control of 5 "*!"“, they did 
score in agreement with the statement of attitude attribution. Only w 
both constraint and reinforcement control ceased to be discriminated 
attribution possible. Experiment I, then, lends support to the argum 
that reinforcement control ought to be distinguished conceptually fi 
response constraints. The two variables do appear to be under the coni 
of different operations. Moreover, since both serve as major confounding 
for О, it seems important that the influence of each be isolated in studies 0 
attribution. 


C. EXPERIMENT II 


The second experiment investigated the influence of S"*!^' on the effec 
tiveness of multiple behavioral observations in attitude attribution. Kell 
(6) has argued that observed consistency in A's responding over time am 
modalities facilitates attribution. With multiple observation it becom 
increasingly clear to O that A's responses constitute a reliable pattern 0 
behavior. It can be hypothesized from Kelley's (6) argument that as th 
number of behavioral observations increases, O should show greater ej 
tremity in his attitude attribution. Ultimately, these observations shoul 
reach a point of diminishing returns, and the extremity of O's attribution! 
expected to reach asymptote. 

The time period over which multiple observations of A's behavior à 
made also seems to be relevant to the extremity of the attributed attitu 
Consistent responding over a period of many months, for example, would 
seem a better indicator that A's responses constitute a reliable pattern 0 
behavior than the same number of observations over a period of only a ft 
weeks. 

Important to the effectiveness of multiple behavioral observations is 
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role played by confounding variables. While consistency in A's responding 
is important, it is also imperative that this consistency is observed to be a 
function of 4's responses to the critical stimulus object and not the function 
of a confounding variable, such as contingent reinforcement. The effec- 
tiveness of multiple behavioral observation should be greatly attenuated by 
the presence of such a confounding variable. Specifically, it was predicted 
that observations of behavior emitted in the presence of 5 F"f would prove 
useless in attributing underlying attitudinal dispositions to 4. Given n 
observations of A’s behavior, extremity in attitude attribution was pre- 
dicted to be a function of the percentage of behaviors emitted in the 
absence of S"*"f and the time period over which these unconfounded 
behaviors were observed to occur. 

This hypothesis was tested in a 5 X 3 X 2 X 2 factorial design varying 
the percentage of A's behaviors emitted in the absence of SP"! (0%, 25%, 
5096, 75%, 100%); the period of time over which A's behaviors allegedly 
occurred (1, 4, or 8 months); the nature of A's critical behavior; and sex of 
$$. 


1. Subjects 

Subjects were 150 male and 150 female introductory psychology students 
assigned randomly to experimental conditions. All Ss were tested in 
groups. 

2. Procedure 

Subjects first read a description of the target person, Burt Watson, who 
allegedly was a young architect employed in the Boston area. Both Burt's 
professional life and his social life were described. Subjects were told that 
Burt felt that his architectural designs were generally pretty good. How- 
ever, he was said to be aware that their success or failure depended, in 
Part, on his employer’s liking for him. Burt’s employer, Mr. Reynolds, was 
described as a mild-mannered man who had strong feelings about religion 
and politics. Specifically, he was said to be opposed to legalized abortion 
and the use of marijuana. Burt's social life was said to consist largely of 
Parties and other small social gatherings. To vary the period of time over 
Which Burt’s critical responses allegedly occurred, subjects were instructed 
that on four different occasions during either the last one-, four-, or 
eight-month period Burt was offered marijuana. Further, they were told 
that on either four, three, two, one, or none of these occasions Mr. 
Reynolds (Ren) was also present. On the occasions when Mr. Reynolds 
Was present, Ss were told that Burt rejected the offer. Mr. Reynold’s 
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presence (5 кеп) constituted sufficient reason for Burt's rejection 
marijuana. To manipulate the nature of Burt's critical behavior, ha 
Ss were told that on the occasions when Mr. Reynolds was absent 
S el^) Burt accepted the marijuana. The remainder of the Ss were told 
on these occasions he rejected it. 

The critical stimulus object, of course, was marijuana. The percer 
of responses emitted in the absence of S**" varied from 0% to 10 
Having read all material, $s were asked to indicate on a six-point Li 
type scale the extent of their agreement or disagreement with the follow 


attributional statement: “Burt is personally in favor of using marijuan 
3. Results and Discussion | 

А 5 x 3 X 2 х 2 analysis of variance (8) indicated that while there v 
significantly greater agreement with the statement of attributed ati 
when Burt accepted the offer of marijuana than when he rejected 
(F = 370.29; df = 1, 240; p < .0001), this variable interacted with | 
percentage of responses emitted in the absence of Senf (F = 34.00; df = 
240; p < .001). As shown in Table 2, when all of Burt's responses W 


TABLE 2 

MEAN AGREEMENT WITH THE STATEMENT OF ATTITUDE ATTRIBUTION AS A _ 

FUNCTION OF THE PERCENTAGE OF CONTINGENT REINFORCEMENT 
AND THE NATURE OF A's CRITICAL RESPONSE? 


A Г 
Percentage of behavior emitted in the 


1 
presence of 5 Rent 


A's critical response 100% 75% 50% 25% 
“Accept” 3.14 4.57 5.13 5:17 
"Reject" 3.43 2.53 2.54 1.97 


* The six-point scale ranged from 1 (disagree very much) to 6 (agree very much). _ 


emitted in the presence of Mr. Reynolds, a powerful reinforcing stimulul 
Ss’ responses fell toward the scale's midpoint, indicating neither agreeme 
nor disagreement, Tests of simple main effects indicated significant và 
tion resulting from the percentage of behaviors emitted in the absenc 
Mr. Reynolds both when Burt accepted (F = 93.09; df = 4, 240; p <. 
and when he rejected (F = 49.85; df = 4, 240; р < .001) the offer і 
marijuana. A trend analysis performed on the simple main effects indi 
that when Burt was observed to accept marijuana, agreement with 
target statement increased as the percentage of the behavior emitted in 
presence of S"*^ decreased (Fi, = 5.20, p < .01). The quadratic compe 
nent of this trend was also significant (Ё маа = 4.45, р < .01) indica! 
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that these repeated observations reached the point of diminishing returns. 
When Burt was observed to reject the marijuana, agreement with the 
target statement decreased linearly (Fun = 3.53, p < .01) as the percen- 
tage of behavior emitted in the presence of S'*!^! decreased. The quadratic 
component of this trend did not reach significance. 

A significant main effect for time (F = 6.89; df = 2, 240; р < .01) indi- 
cated that as the observational time period increased from one to four to 
eight months, Ss’ agreement with the statement of attributed attitude 
increased (Vs = 3.35, 3.59, and 3.86, respectively). However, time period 

‘did not interact with the nature of Burts critical response (accept-reject), 
making this finding a difficult one to interpret. Tests of simple main effects 
computed on a significant accept-reject X sex interaction (F = 13.56, 
df = 1, 240; p < .01) indicated that when Burt rejected the offer of mari- 
juana, females displayed greater disagreement with the statement of attrib- 
uted attitude than males. Finally, a three way interaction between percen- 
tage of responses emitted in the absence of SF", time, and sex proved 
significant (F = 2.79; df = 8, 240; p < .01). However, it collapsed across 
the critical accept-reject manipulation and was, therefore, uninterpretable. 
The interaction accounted for less than 3% of the total variation in the 
study, 

In short, while four observations of Burt’s response in the presence of 

Sf did not lead to agreement or disagreement with the statement of 
attributed attitude, two observations of acceptance and only one of rejec- 
lion in the absence of 5 кл! were required before Ss marked moderate to 
extreme agreement and disagreement, respectively. These findings make 
lear that the effectiveness of multiple observations of behavior was related 
lo the presence or absence of a confounding variable. Further, there is 
evidence that the effectiveness of multiple unconfounded observations of 
behavior may reach a point of diminishing returns. 
d No clear statement can be made about the infiuence of time period, since 
ts effects collapsed across the critical accept-reject manipulation. Mean 
differences, while significant, were small and cannot be used in support for 
the hypothesis that extremity in attitude attribution is a function of the 
time period over which behavioral observations are made. 
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OCUS OF CONTROL AND PERCEIVED ABILITY LEVEL 
ETERMINANTS OF PARTNER AND OPPONENT CHOICE*! 


University of Maine at Orono 
RICHARD M. RYCKMAN AND MARTIN Е. SHERMAN 


SUMMARY 


fhe effects of individual differences in locus of control orientation and 
erceived ability level on the selection of partners or opponents with 
erior, equal, or inferior abilities for cooperative or competitive task 
5 were examined. The results indicated that internals were willing to 
nquish much of their personal control over their outcomes by selecting 
erior partners for cooperative ventures, but only after they had become 
thoroughly convinced of their own lack of ability on the task. Where they 
erceived themselves as having good ability, in contrast, internals tended 
) select partners of equal ability for the anticipated cooperative activities, 
T though selection of superior-ability partners would have enhanced 
eir teams’ chances for success. Surprisingly, some externals tended to 
ct inferior-ability partners under the same conditions, thus virtually 
ensuring defeat for their teams. 


fiu 
f 
Mr A. INTRODUCTION 


“According to Rotter (2), people acquire generalized tendencies to per- 
ceive reinforcing events either as contingent upon their own behavior or as 
being beyond their control. Internally oriented individuals tend to believe 
that reinforcers are subject to their own control and occur as a result of 
displaying their skills. Externals, in contrast, typically perceive these 
events as being determined by fate, chance, or powerful others. Julian and 
Z (1) conducted an investigation which focused on possible differences 
the choice behavior of such people under competitive game conditions. 
nttary to expectation, internals more than externals avoided relying on 
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the judgments of superior opponents to win points under highly di 
task conditions: namely, on tasks perceived as either skill- or cham: 
determined. These findings were considered to be the result of a s 
need by internals to maximize control of their outcomes. This “ne 
control” was further hypothesized to be based upon attempts to 0 
accurate reflections of their capabilities and/or upon stronger feeling 
generalized competence for them than externals. It seems highly doubt 
however, that these intrapsychic variables would operate independent 
situational demands, even assuming that these contentions are valid. 
the present investigation was concerned with a continued examination 
the choice behavior of internals and externals, but under conditions 
greater situational complexity. Specifically, internals and externals W 
given experiences of success and failure on a series of "practice" trials 
anagram-solving task in order to establish their ability levels, and 
were provided with opportunities to select people whose skills were t 
superior, inferior, or equal to their own to perform as either partnei 
opponents in anticipated cooperative or competitive situations. 
The first hypothesis was that, in comparison to externals, intern: 
had experienced continued success on the practice trials and who W 
therefore, quite confident of their task skills, would tend to select еф 
ability partners. It was anticipated further that such selections would o 
despite the fact that all subjects would be given explicit instruction 
work together to maximize their team scores in order to defeat other tei 
who had ostensibly been participating in the research project. This non 
vious prediction was based upon the assumption that such choices 
allow internals to maximize personal control of their outcomes Ш 
cooperative conditions and their feelings of personal satisfaction concer 
their contributions to team-success. It was thought that selection of P 
ners with superior ability would lessen these feelings, while selectio 
inferior-ability partners would be perceived as seriously jeopardii 
chances for team and, hence, personal success. Consequently, such 
would be avoided. 1 
In regard to their choice behavior for competition following sustal 
success on the practice trials, the directionality of the decisions was 
readily apparent. Both internals and externals could ensure winni! 
simply selecting opponents with inferior ability. Yet there are no! ms 
“fair play" which are accepted by large segments of the American p 
tion that tend to prevent people from taking advantage of others. 
addition, both internals and externals would probably experience lessen 
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; feelings of success by winning through the use of such tactics. Since 
maximization of self-determined success may be more important to inter- 
nals than externals (4), perhaps they could be expected to select more 
equal-ability opponents than externals. But since such choices would 
greatly increase the possibilities of losing, predictions about their choices 
remained in doubt. 

The second prediction was that both internals and externals who had 
experienced continual failure on the task and who were, therefore, con- 
vinced of their lack of ability, would select persons of superior ability for 
anticipated team efforts. Under such conditions, internals, as well as exter- 
nals, should be willing to relinquish much of their personal control over 
their outcomes by relying on the judgments of people with superior skills. 
Such reliance would probably be perceived as helping them to avoid the 
full impact of the negative consequences of their incompetence in the team 
setting. 

Finally, the third hypothesis was that subjects, irrespective of their 
control orientations and prior task experiences, would select partners of 
superior ability under cooperative conditions, while they would tend to 
choose opponents of inferior ability for the competitive problem series. 
This prediction was based upon the assumption that subjects would want 
to ensure winning. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects and Design 
Eighty women undergraduates in an introductory psychology class at the 
University of Maine completed a battery of personality tests at the begin- 
ning of the spring semester, including Rotter’s LE Scale (2). Subjects were 
then classified as either internals or externals by the use of the mean 
(M — 10.33) of the total distribution of scores as the cutoff point. Internals 
had scores ranging from 0 to 10, while externals had scores ranging from 
11 to 21. They were then randomly assigned to success or failure and 
Cooperative or competitive conditions. 
2. Procedure 
Subjects were informed individually by an experimenter? that the study 
involved a program of research designed to provide information about 
People’s confidence and problem-solving ability. The task was described as 


2 The authors are indebted to Marie Goulet, Catherine Hopkins, Marie ]lovnen, Sara 
Kellogg, and Briget Qualey for their assistance in conducting the experiment. 
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one which involved solving anagrams and giving confidence estimates 
before each problem attempt. They were then told that they would be 
given a series of 10 “practice” trials in order to familiarize themselves with 
the task before attempting to solve the actual test series of 10 different 
problems. For one half of the subjects, the practice problems were very 
easy; for the other half, the problems used were very difficult to solve. The 
easy items had been solved by more than 70% of a sample of approxi- 
mately 400 students in another introductory psychology class; the extremely 
difficult items by less than 3096 of the same sample. These problems were 
used as a means of inducing beliefs of high or low ability in the subjects, 

After the subjects completed the practice series and had recorded the 
number of correct solutions, they were given the following instructions 
concerning the formation of the two-person groups: 

a. Cooperative Condition. Your job will be to work together with a 
partner on these new problems and to try to solve as many of them as you 
both can. At the end of the series, we will compare your scores as a team 
against other teams who are also participating in this research. 

b. Competitive Condition. Your job will be to solve more of these new 
problems than an opponent. At the end of the series, we will declare a 
winner. 

Next, the two-person groups were formed by asking the subjects to 
select, from a list of persons who had ostensibly completed the same series 
of problems and who had their scores recorded alongside their names, à 
partner or opponent for cooperative or competitive efforts. To ensure that 
subjects would attend to the entire list of names and scores, they were 
asked to review it carefully and to select a person who was not one of their 
acquaintances or friends. Actually, fictitious names, as well as scores, were 
used. Scores ranged from 0 to 10 and, in the interest of realism, each score 
in this range was used twice and randomly distributed throughout the list 
of 22 names. After the Ss had selected the person's name, the experimenter 
(pretending to seek their help to save time since she had many more 
subjects to test that day) asked them to record their initial confidence 
estimates in the actual test situation while the other person was being 
located. Later, they were told that the groups would not be formed; they 
filled out a postsession questionnaire; and then they were thoroughly de- 


briefed. 
C. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the percentage of internals and externals who chose 
partners or opponents of superior, equal, or inferior abilities under the 
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TABLE 1 

PERCENTAGES OF Low AND HIGH ABILITY INTERNALS AND 
EXTERNALS SELECTING PARTNERS OR OPPONENTS OF 

SUPERIOR, EQUAL, OR INFERIOR ABILITY 


Partner (V = 40) Opponent (№ = 37) 

Control orientation 

and ability level Superior Equal Inferior Superior Equal Inferior 
Low ability 

internals 100 0 .0 27 64 9 
High ability 

internals 29 71 0 9 36 55 
Low ability 

externals 91 9 0 43 57 0 
High ability 

externals 31 31 38 12 38 50 


Note: Cell sizes vary from 0 to 10. The adjusted total N is 77, since three Ss had to be 
dropped from the analysis because they had acquired knowledge about the purposes of the 
study. 


various conditions of the experiment. The first hypothesis was considered 
confirmed, since internals who had experienced continual success on the 
task tended to choose partners of equal ability for the anticipated team 
effort, as compared to externals (¢ = 1.84, df = 18, p < .05). Seventy-one 
percent of the internals selected such partners, as contrasted with only 31% 
of the externals. In addition, internals under these conditions were quite 
confident of their task abilities as reflected by the fact that they had an 
average confidence level across trials of 70%, while externals were only 
52% confident ( = 1.43, df = 7, p < .10). The analysis also reveals the 
unanticipated finding that, while none of the internals selected a person 
with less ability than themselves under the same conditions, 38% of the 
externals did (t = 2.24, df = 18, p < .05). There were no differences be- 
tween internals (29%) and externals (31%) in their selection of partners 
with superior ability (¢ < 1, n.s.). 

In regard to the selection behavior of internals and externals who had 
experienced continual success on the practice trials and who were anticipat- 
ing competition, there were no differences between them in their choices of 
opponents with superior, equal, or inferior abilities. Opponents with 
superior ability were chosen by 9% of the internals and 12% of the 
externals, equal-ability opponents by 36% of the internals and 38% of the 
externals, and inferior-ability opponents by 55% of the internals and 50% 
of the externals. 

The second hypothesis that both internals and externals would select 
superior-ability partners for the anticipated team effort following continued 
failure on the task was also strongly confirmed. Since there was no differ- 
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ence between internals (100%) and externals (91%)in the percentage of 
superior-ability partners chosen (¢ < 1, n.s.), these data were then com- 
bined and then comparisons were made between them and the cases in the 
other ability categories. A chi square of 34.33 was obtained, which is 
significant beyond the .001 level. 

The third prediction that subjects would tend to select partners of 
superior ability, irrespective of their locus of control orientations and task 
abilities, while they would tend to choose opponents of inferior ability for 
anticipated competition, also received strong confirmation (x? = 8.95, df = 
1, $ <00: 

Inspection of the ability level data revealed that subjects who were 
presented with the easy problems solved approximately seven out of 10 of 
them, while subjects who attempted the very difficult ones managed to 
solve only two out of 10. Not surprisingly, then, subjects who did well on 
the task had more confidence in their task abilities (66%) than su bjects who 
did poorly (31%), a difference which was highly significant (F = 42.62, 
df = 1, 48, p < .001). 

Finally, an analysis of variance of the postsession questionnaire data re- 
vealed no significant differences between subjects in any of the conditions in 
previous experience in solving anagrams. Virtually all of the subjects had 
either no experience or very little experience with the task, an outcome which 
is similar to one reported by Ryckman, Gold, and Rodda (3). Despite the fact 
that the subjects had minimal previous experience with the task, externals 
expressed lower confidence estimates (M = 45%) before attempting the first 
practice problem than did internals (M = 55%), F = 4.08, df = 1, 69; 
р < .05, suggesting that they have acquired generalized expectancies for fail- 
ure on skill determined tasks which affect their behavior in novel situations. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results of the investigation indicate that internally oriented people 
did not attempt to maximize control of their outcomes, regardless of the 
operation of situational demands. Instead, even though they may have 
acquired generalized feelings of competence and personal efficacy, a con- 
vincing demonstration of their lack of ability on a particular task led them 
to relinquish much of their personal control over their outcomes, probably 
as a means of minimizing anticipated costs. Thus, low-ability internals, as 
well as externals, selected persons with superior ability as teammates in a 
problem-solving situation. 

Internals did, however, attempt to maximize control of their outcomes in 
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certain situations. These situations appeared to be ones where they were, at 
least, somewhat confident of their abilities and fairly certain of being 
successful. Under these conditions, they acted to maximize their personal 
feelings of success by relying on their own resources in making decisions; 
this explanation could also account for results obtained in the Julian and 
Katz study (1). If internals had accepted help from their opponents, they 
would have greatly lessened any feelings of satisfaction which they would 
have obtained from defeating their opponents. Such an assumption may be 
reasonable despite the fact that internals perceived their opponents as 
having superior ability, since these differences in competence were slight 
and never clearly established during the course of the competition. A post 
hoc analysis showed that internals were correct on 60% of the items, while 
their opponents were right on 70% of the problems. Thus, internals may 
have perceived victory as possible if they simply increased their efforts. 
Even if they did not win the competition, any satisfaction associated with 
earning points for solving the problems would still have been decreased if 
they had accepted aid. 

Although other interpretations are possible, including the conjecture that 
internals were reluctant to violate competitive norms of “fair play,” the 
explanation involving maximization of personal success experiences by 
internals seems more parsimonious, since it also helps to account for the 
major finding in the current study. In comparison to externals, internals 
who were confident of their task abilities tended to select equal-ability 
partners for anticipated team efforts. Interestingly, some externals tended 
to select people with less ability than themselves under the same condi- 
tions. They began the practice trials with high expectations for failure so 
that, despite continuous experiences of success on the task and high ability 
scores, externals were not very confident of their task skills upon entering 
the cooperative ventures with their partners. Thus, they may have feared 
that, given their anticipated poor personal performance under cooperative 
conditions, selection of even the highest ability partners would have been 
insufficient to insure team success. As a result, they would probably receive 
most of the blame for their teams’ failures from their partners. By selecting 
partners with inferior ability, on the other hand, they could not only 
appear more intelligent in the actual problem-solving sessions than their 
partners, but they could also attribute more blame to them for the almost 
certain team defeats. 

In conclusion, the choice behavior of both internals and externals under 
these latter conditions seemed irrational—at least in the sense of their 
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decisions not to take advantage of opportunities to maximize their 
for success—and potentially self-defeating. While externals appe 
ily failure- or cost-oriented and adopted strategies which they 
would minimize painful outcomes, internals seemed success- 
oriented and adopted strategies which they perceived would r 
satisfying outcomes. The findings in regard to the choice b 
internals suggested further that they may have had difficulty in co 
ventures where they might have had to relinquish some control о 
outcomes, thereby reducing feelings of personal satisfaction, in the in 
of group harmony and success. 
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A SCALE MEASURING ATTITUDES TOWARD BLACK 
AND WHITE INTEGRATION* 


Oregon State University 
KNUD S. LARSEN 


SUMMARY 


This article reports on the development of a Likert type scale measuring 
attitudes toward black-white integration. The need for such a scale is 
indicated by the dated nature of previous scales, and the salient nature of 
attitudes toward integration in the last decades. One hundred items were 
selected from a larger pool, with the use of criteria for good attitude scale 
statements. After item analysis, 20 items were retained having part-whole 
correlations greater or equal to .56. The reliability and validity study 
showed a corrected split-half correlation coefficient of .85, and moderate 
validity coefficients. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Scales related to attitudes toward Negroes and integration tend on the 
whole to be seriously outdated. The best known scales were developed in 
the thirties (4, 6, 8, 11) and the latest in the fifties (3, 5, 7, 9, 10). 
Consequently, they are outdated with respect to elemental changes inher- 
ent in rising black consciousness and white people’s reactions to these. The 
phenomenon which has characterized large sections of black consciousness 
in the last two decades is a movement toward equal opportunity and status 
with white people. This began with the decision of Eisenhower to send 
federal troops to Little Rock and has continued through Head Start pro- 
grams and bussing to achieve racial balance. It, therefore, appears that the 
most salient aspect of black and white relationships in the last decades 
involves the integration of blacks into American society. An understanding 
of attitudes toward integration could help overcome segregationist resis- 
tance. On the basis of this rationale, a Likert type scale of attitudes toward 


black and white integration was developed. 
e 
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B. SCALE DEVELOPMENT 


From a larger pool of items, 100 items were selected which met Ed- 
wards' (2) criteria for attitude scale statements. These items were adminis- 
tered with the usual Likert response categories to 95 undergraduate Ss at 
Oregon State University in spring, 1972. By means of item analysis, the 
following 20 items with part-whole correlations equal to or greater than .56 
were selected for the scale: 1. Blacks should be totally integrated into 
American society (.56); 2. I would not object to my brother or sister dating 
a Black (.57); 3. I am willing to entertain blacks in my home (.67); 4. It is 4 
beneficial for children to grow up in a racially integrated neighborhood 
(.65) 5. Blacks and whites should be served in the same public dining | 
facilities (.65); 6. I don't mind sharing my bathroom with a black person 
(.60); 7. I would like my children to have black friends (.59); 8. I would not 
mind if my child were to marry a black (.59); 9. Blacks should be allowed 
to live wherever they want (.63); 10. All black and white people should live 
in their own respective areas (—.58); 11. Blacks should be allowed seating 
anywhere in public transportation vehicles (.61); 12. Blacks should be 
permitted to attend the same schools as whites (.62); 13. Integration should 
begin even before children enter kindergarten (.62); 14. School integration 
is bad for all individuals concerned (—.56); 15. Black and white integration 
in school is a good thing (.64); 16. I would like to have a black teacher 
(.67); 17. Black instructors should be granted the same advancement in 
public education as whites (.72); 18. Blacks should be given the same job 
opportunities as whites (.66); 19. I approve of black and white integration 
in the area of government employment (.59); 20. I would like to see more 
blacks participating in politics (.59). The range of the part-whole correla- 
tion was .56 to .72. Thus, all items contributed moderately to the total test 
variance. 


C. RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 


The odd-even reliability coefficient of the 20 items is .80; and .85 when 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. 

Since social attitudes tend to be logically consistent and related, it was 
expected that negative attitudes toward integration would be related to 
profascist and anti-Negro attitudes. A survey form consisting of the Black 
and White Integration Scale, Edwards (1) Public Opinion Questionnaire 
designed to measure fascist attitudes, and the Steckler (10) Anti-Negro 
Scale measuring anti-Negro stereotypes was administered to 94 under- 
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graduate Ss at Oregon State University during spring term, 1972. The 
Black-White Integration Scale correlated .39 ( < .01) with the Public 
Opinion Questionnaire and .49 (p < .01) with the Anti-Negro Scale. This 
means that 5s who oppose integration tend to have profascist and anti- 
Negro attitudes. The results as a whole show that the scale has satisfactory 
reliability and validity. 
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AGE AND SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING* 


Research Department, The Board of Education, 
City of Toronto, Canada 


CRAIG A. RAMSEY AND E. N. WRIGHT 


SUMMARY 


In a large scale study of New Canadians, data about age on arrival and 
achievement in English language skills were collected. The data for the 
students in grades 5, 7, and 9 were converted to standard scores and 
combined. Graphing the data revealed a critical age. Students who arrived 
at age 6 to 7 or younger performed close to average, and there was no 
relationship between age on arrival and performance. The average scores 
for students who arrived at an older age progressively dropped, and corre- 
lations indicated a modest relationship between age on arrival and test 
scores. Thus while all recent arrivals have initial difficulties in learning the 
language, it appears that over time age on arrival is the critical variable. 
This provides indirect support for the position that there is a critical age for 
optimum instruction in a second language. The evidence is less clear for 
one of the seven language measures, the one dealing with intonation. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


There is general consensus that the young tend to learn a second lan- 
guage (at least the basic elements such as pronunciation) more rapidly than 
older students or adults. However, the age at which a second language 
should be introduced to monolingual students has been an interesting and 
Popular issue. Varied findings and opinions persist despite a considerable 
research [for a summary of this research see Saif and Sheldon (4, pp. 
11-67), 

Thi) paper presents findings relating age of learner to effectiveness of 
Second language acquisition that were serendipitous rather than the results 
of a study specifically designed to investigate this relationship. 
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Most studies concerning age and second language acquisition share sev- 
eral sample and design characteristics. First, they usually deal with stu- 
dents who have a common linguistic background, often English; second, 
these students are exposed to the second language for specified time periods 
of instruction; and third, the second language is usually offered as a course 
of instruction in specified grades. 

An extensive study of the achievement of New Canadians was recently 
carried out in Toronto which receives a considerable flow of immigrants 
who have to learn English as a second language. These students come from 
a variety of language backgrounds—lItalian, Greek, Chinese, Portuguese, 
etc. The program for these students differs depending on their age on 
arrival. For those who are very young and who begin school in kindergar- 
ten, reliance is placed on the language program of kindergarten and grade 
1. Children who enter at the primary or junior grades are placed in a 
regular classroom but are withdrawn for extensive daily instructional 
periods in small groups until they are fluent in English. Students who 
arrive at the intermediate grade level are placed in reception classes and 
slowly integrated into the regular subjects of the rotary timetable as they 
acquire fluency in English. In addition all these students are exposed to the 
new language in the peer group and society at large. 

The situation for these immigrant students is thus quite different from 
that of teaching a second language as a subject in a monolingual environ- 
ment. This paper is derived from a report (5) which was one of a series 
which related the achievement of New Canadians to a variety of variables. 
In this report student's age on arrival was related to academic achievement 
on tests related to linguistic skill. 


B. METHOD 


The sample was obtained by randomly selecting 25% of the classrooms 
at the grade 5, 7, and 9 levels across the City of Toronto. Background 
information and 10 test measures were obtained from over 5000 students. 
The test measures were Picture Vocabulary, Computational Skill, Progres- 
sive Matrices, Teacher Ratings, and a six-part test of English language 
skills. 

Only those measures directly relating to language are discussed here, 
although results of the Computational Skill test and the Raven's Progres- 
sive Matrices are illustrated in Figure 1 to permit the reader to make 
comparisons. The Picture Vocabulary Test was derived from the Ammons 
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Picture Vocabulary Test (2) with the vocabulary items presented orally. 
The English language skills test (3) contained six subtests. Parts I to IIT 
tested aspects of auditory perception and were prerecorded on tape. Parts I 
and II tested sound discrimination and sound recognition and Part III 
tested intonation. Parts IV and VI dealt with aspects of vocabulary, were 
presented as pencil and paper tests, and every attempt was made to limit 
the content to the Lorge list of the 500 commonest words (1). Part IV tested 
simple vocabulary, Part V functors, and Part VI idioms. 

Slightly over 1200 students were born outside Canada and learned En- 
glish as a second language. The percentage of students in this group is 
shown for each of the three grades according to age on arrival (Table 1). 


C. RESULTS 


Mean test scores were calculated for the three grades, with students 
grouped in two-year intervals according to age on arrival. The scores were 
expressed as unit normal deviates from the grade mean. 

No clear critical age was immediately apparent in the data grade by 
grade, Although trends were apparent, the small number of students in this 
initial analysis lowered the confidence with which one could generalize. 
The grade 5 data seemed to have the clearest pattern. The results were 


TABLE 1 
NoN-ENGLISH-SPEAKING IMMIGRANT STUDENTS: BY AGE ON ARRIVAL AND GRADE 
(EXPRESSED AS A PERCENTAGE) 


Grade 5 Grade 7 Grade 9 
Age on arrival (N = 301) (N = 309) (N = 501) 
18 — — 2 
17 — = P 
16 — = d 
15 — 3 5.8 
14 — 3 7.4 
13 — 1.9 7.4 
12 1.2 7.1 7.0 
11 8.7 12.6 4.2 
10 14.7 9.1 4.2 
9 17.0 8.7 4.2 
8 7.0 2.9 4.6 
7 6.5 2.3 6.2 
6 5.2 6.8 5.4 
5 4.5 10.0 9.2 
4 6.0 8.7 9.4 
3 8.7 9.1 9.4 
2 6.7 10.0 8.0 
1 13.7 10.0 6.2 
Total 99.9 99.8 100.0 
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then collapsed across grade levels by using the standard scores, thus in- 
creasing the sample size for each arrival subgroup. Two possibilities ex- 
isted: if there were a critical “age on arrival,” combining the data should 
help to demonstrate such a fact more clearly; if the length of time in the 
country was a major factor, then combining the grades would provide a 
curve without any clear critical “age on arrival.” The results are presented 
in Figures 1 to 3. 

Each point on the graph represents an average of the standard scores for 
all three grades, weighted by the N for each arrival subgroup and grade 
level. This provided an N of 100 to 200 for all but the oldest age group 
which had some 60 students, nearly all of whom were in grade 9. Of course 
the individual student’s score is still expressed with reference to the average 
of his grade mates. 

In the combined data a critical age is apparent. The early age groups 
perform similarly; however, a sharp but steady decline in scores is obvious 
after the six to seven age group. This cutting point is consistent for all but 
English subtest III which involves intonation. 


+. 
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Picture Vocabulary Computational Skills 


FIGURE 1 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE ON ARRIVAL AND PERFORMANCE ON A PICTURE VOCABULARY 
TEST (COMPUTATIONAL SKILLS AND RAVEN PROGRESSIVE MATRICES INCLUDED 
FOR COMPARISONS) FOR IMMIGRANT STUDENTS WHO LEARNED ENGLISH 
AS A SECOND LANGUAGE, GRADES 5, 7, AND 9 COMBINED. 
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Grade Means — 


Unit 
Normal 
Deviatos 


English Skills I English Skills II English Skills III 


FIGURE 2 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE ON ARRIVAL AND PERFORMANCE ON ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
SKILLS TEST (SUBTESTS I-III: SOUND DISCRIMINATION, SOUND RECOGNITION 
AND INTONATION) FOR IMMIGRANT STUDENTS WHO LEARNED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE, GRADES 5, 7, AND 9 COMBINED 


The other phase of the analysis was to carry out a more quantitative 
analysis by calculating correlation coefficients between arrival age and the 
test measures for each grade, with the use of yearly intervals, not the 
two-year intervals used in the graphs. 

When the mean scores are grouped and plotted as they have been for 
Figures 1 to 3, the relationships between age on arrival, after the cutting 
Point, and performance seem dramatic and clear. There was considerable 
variance in the scores of the students, however, and the correlations 
indicate the actual strength of the relationship. Inspection of the graphs 
suggested that relationships existed only for the students who arrived at an 
older age. It therefore seemed appropriate to separate the student group 
into early and late arrivals, the early arrivals being those who arrived at 
age six or younger. Age six was selected on the basis of the graphs and also 
because it tends to separate those who had had no schooling outside 
Canada from those who had. The 42 resulting correlations are presented in 
Table 2. 

Significant correlations (.05) are indicated by an asterisk. A megative 
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Deviates 
Below 21 
Grade 
Mean 
-1.5 
1 
LII à dE 


English Skills IV 


FIGURE 3 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE ON ARRIVAL AND PERFORMANCE ON ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
SKILLS TEST (SUBTESTS IV-VI: SIMPLE VOCABULARY, FUNCTORS AND IDIOMS) 

FOR IMMIGRANT STUDENTS WHO LEARNED ENGLISH AS A SECOND 

LANGUAGE, GRADES 5, 7, AND COMBINED 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR GRADES FIVE, SEVEN, AND NINE 
(BILINGUAL STUDENTS, EARLY AND LATE ARRIVALS) 


English Skills VI 


Grade 5 Grade 7 Grade 9 
Test Earyt ^ Latet Early Late Early Late 
Picture Vocabulary —.063  —.272* .023 —.423* :012 —.380* 
English Skills 
Subtest I .067 = 461% .170 —.416* .055 —.244* 
English Skills 
Subtest II —.058  —.239* .057  —.265* —.054  —.176 
English Skills 
Subtest III —.079 ° —.130 —.044  —.233* —.049  —.356* 
English Skills 
Subtest IV —.044  —.292* —.019  —.338* .0217 —.327* 
English Skills 
Subtest V —.016 —.379* —.006 —.442* —.042  —.499* 
English Skills 
Subtest VI .094 —.201* —.101  —.386* —.006  —.516* 


Т Arrived in Canada before age 7. 
t Arrived in Canada at age 7 or older. 
* Significant at the .05 level. 
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correlation, if significant, indicates that performance scores tend to be 
lower as the age on arrival increases. 

In a very gross consideration of the correlations, it can be noted that 
there are 34 negative correlations, and none of the eight positive correla- 
tions is significant. More important, 19 of the negative correlations are 
significant, and all of these involve the late arrivals; only two of the 
correlations involving late arrivals were not significant. 

For students who arrived in Canada at the age of seven or older, there is 
a clear negative relationship between age on arrival and performance. The 
relationships are modest, however, reflecting the wide range of perfor- 
mance of these students. 
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SUMMARY 


Social modification of perceptual processes is assumed to have occurred 
when the original social influence effect transfers to a different task, with a 
different experimenter and in the absence of the influence agents. Such 
transfer was demonstrated with cross-modal-matching tasks. The subjects 
produced relative magnitudes in the response modality to match relative 
magnitude in the stimulus modality. It was the judged distances between 
stimuli which were influenced. The original and transfer tasks shared the 
same stimulus modality (heaviness of weights) but differed in the response 
modality (duration of a tone and visual length). The transfer across re- 
sponse modalities suggests that it was the judgmental process rather than 
the overt response habit which was modified. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In order to understand social influence phenomena it is necessary to 
distinguish theoretically and empirically between the different levels at 
Which judgments may be modified. In his now classic studies Asch (1) 
distinguished between “yielding in action,” “yielding in judgment," and 
"yielding in perception." These distinctions were based on interviews with 
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the subjects at the end of the experiment. While interviewi ng subjects may | 
provide extremely useful information, such data may not be sufficient fora 
complete understanding of the psychological processes. Subjects may not 
be candid about their behavior, may themselves be unaware of the effects 
others have on their judgments, or may be unable to verbalize all the 
distinctions that exist. What are needed are paradigms for studying differ- 
ent levels of the social modification of judgment. 

Many investigations of social influence phenomena have focused on the | 
distinction between public compliance and private conformity. This is 
certainly an important distinction. The survival of the influence effect from 
a public to a private condition of judgment may suggest that the original 
change involved a genuine modification of judgment (rather than simply 
overt behavioral compliance), but it alone does not enable us to identify. the 
nature of the judgmental change. Another criterion is needed: transfer of. 
the social influence effect to new stimulus items or tasks. y 

The present study is part of a program of research which assumes that 
the extent and way in which social influence effects transfer to new tasks | 
offers the critical means of determining what was influenced during the | 
original encounter. In general, it is assumed that if the social influence 
effect is at the judgmental level, the changes induced will transfer to a new | 
situation where the judgments are private, the experimenter is different, 
and where the task or item being judged is different from, but relevant to, 
the original task or item. | 

A number of recent laboratory experiments have established that social | 
influence effects may transfer to private judgments of different stimulus 
items (e.g., 3, 4, 5). In the second study cited (4), two cross-modal- 
matching tasks were used. Subjects produced visual length matches of 
roughness of sandpapers and (separately) of heaviness of weights. They | 
were exposed to discrepant judgments by a confederate while making the 
visual length matches of the roughness of the abrasives. The soci 


a critical test between these two interpretations. ) 
The question posed in the present experiment is this: Does a social 
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V influence effect on the scale of judgments transfer to another cross- 
modal-matching task which involves judgments of the same stimuli rep- 
resented in a different response modality? 


B. METHOD 


l. Overview 


The basic procedure was to expose a subject to a social influence treat- 
ment on one task and to test for its effect on his subsequent judgments on 
that (training) task amd on another (transfer) task. Subjects were not 
exposed to confederates’ judgments on the transfer task. The tasks were of 
the cross-modal-matching type developed by S. S. Stevens and his cowork- 
ers (e.g., 6). The subject was required to make ratio judgments by produc- 
ing magnitudes in the response modality which matched the judged ratio of 
stimuli in the stimulus modality. The training and transfer tasks involved 
judgments of the same stimuli (a series of weights), but differed in the 
response mode: duration of a tone for the training task (A) and visual 
length for the transfer task (B). It was the scale of the judgments, mea- 
sured in terms of the slope of the psychophysical function, which was the 
major dependent variable. 

There was a no-treatment control condition and two contrasting experi- 
mental conditions. In the experimental conditions the subject was exposed 
to judgments by confederates that were discrepant from his own original 
judgments on that task. In the upwards condition the scale of the confeder- 
ates’ judgments was more expansive than the subjects’. In the downwards 
Condition the scale of the confederates' judgments was more constricted 
than the subjects’. In the control condition the subjects made all their 
Judgments by themselves, without the presence of anyone other than the 

| experimenter. 


2. Subjects 

Forty-one female subjects participated fully in this experiment. All were 
Students at Herbert H. Lehman College of the City University of New 
York. They were recruited by means of posters and an advertisement in 
the student newspaper, and were paid two dollars per hour for their 
participation. 

There were 51 subjects in the original sample. The data of 10 of these 
Were omitted: seven because they failed to return for the second session; the 
first two subjects tested, because of a change in the procedure; and one 
Subject, because of a breakdown in the apparatus. This left 41 subjects: 11 
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in the upwards condition, 13 in the downwards condition, and 17 in the 
control condition, 


3. Materials 


The stimuli for both tasks were seven plastic 250 milliliter bottles, 
painted black and containing various quantities of melted lead. They 
ranged in weight from 44 to 1390 grams, the stimulus values separated by 
approximately equal log steps. The apparatus for producing the matching 
response on the training task (A) was a combination audio-generator 
(Lafayette Instrument Co., model 1421) and audio-oscillator (Lafayette 
Instrument Co., model 15010) connected to a speaker and to a timer by 
means of two on-off switches. The switches turned the sound and the timer 
on (and off) simultaneously. The frequency of the tone was 300 Hz, and the 
amplitude was 68 db, with the machine calibrated at 100 db at 1000 Hz. 

The apparatus for producing the matching response on the transfer task 
(B) was a tape measure affixed to a black wooden board (36" x 20"), The 
tape was mounted on the left side of the board, so that the blank side faced 
the subject and the measured side faced the experimenter. The experi- 
menter was able to read the tape through a peep-hole built into the board, 
This apparatus was located in a separate room, approximately 18 feet long 
and 13 feet wide. 


4. Procedure 
Subjects were tested in two sessions, held 20 to 35 days apart.* During 
the first session all subjects made their baseline or preinfluence judgments 
on both tasks, by themselves. Task order was decided randomly for each 
subject. During the second session experimental subjects first worked on 
task A along with two confederates. This constituted the influence series 


(which was omitted for the control subjects). Then all subjects made . 


another series of judgments on task A and task B, again by themselves: 
Le., without the presence of the confederates. This was the critical post 
influence series. 

There were two experimenters, both female senior undergraduates. One 
conducted all judgments on task A, and the other all judgments for task B. 


чах 
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The transfer experimenter did not know to which condition the subject had 
been assigned. 

a. First Session. The purpose of the research was described as fol- 
lows: “. . . to see how easy it is for people to make judgments and esti- 
mates using only their sensory cues, rather than verbal responses. Today, 
you will be using your hands and your ears to judge the differences 
between various stimuli. Next time you come, there will be other students 
here with you, because we want to see how well groups of people can work 
together on this task.” 

These instructions were given by the first experimenter. For the sake of 
simplicity and clarity, the procedure will be described as it was when task 
A preceded task B. 

The subject was seated directly in front of a table across from the 
experimenter. "Fhe noise generator, the timing device, and a black wooden 
board measuring 36" х 20" (of the same type used on task B) rested on the 
table. The weights were kept behind the board except when each was 
being judged. 

The session began with a warm-up series, requiring no overt judgments. 
The purpose was to acquaint the subjects with the range of the weights. 
The weight was placed onto a piece of blotter (between the speaker and the 
black board) within reach but out of the sight of the subject. The subject 
lifted each weight twice with her preferred hand and was cautioned not to 
shake the bottle. These procedures were designed to exclude any extrane- 
ous auditory or visual cues. The subject was not told how many individual 
weights were included in the series, but only that the weights “go from 
Very light to very heavy." The weights were presented in semirandom 
order throughout this, and subsequent, series. The orders were random 
except for the following constraints: the middle (fourth) weight was the first 
Stimulus of the first of the orders; no weight was presented for the second 
time in the sequence until all seven weights had been presented once; no 
two contiguous weights were presented successively. 

The baseline or preinfluence series immediately followed the warm-up. 
The operation of the noise-generator was explained. The subject was told 
that the first stimulus was a medium weight, and she was asked to produce 
à tone-duration to match that first weight. This (modulus) match was, of 
Course, arbitrary, but the subject was instructed that all subsequent judg- 
ments were to be relative to that match. “For example, if the next weight is 
twice as heavy as that first weight, keep the noise-generator on for twice as 
long a time as you did for the first weight. . ." 
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Subjects were cautioned to use only their impression of the time duration 
and the heaviness of the weight, and specifically not to count “because it 
hinders judgments.” They were also asked to remove their watches. Each 
stimulus was presented three times in the semirandom orders already 
described. 

The subject was then thanked and asked to go to another room wherea 
different experimenter conducted the other task (B). The instructions and 
procedures were essentially the same as for the first task, including a 
warm-up sequence. The subject also produced the modulus and subse- 
quent judgments on task B by pulling out the blank tape already de- 
scribed. In order to insure that the subject did not feel constrained by the 
dimensions of the black box, she was instructed that she should feel free to 
go beyond the box. The subject made three judgments of the stimuli. After 
a brief interview to insure that the subject had understood the procedure, 
an appointment was made for the second session. 

Upon completion of this phase of the data collection, the data were 
processed by a computer program which fit a power function to each 
individual’s judgments, on each task. The program first calculated the 
median, arithmetic, and geometric mean judgment for each stimulus and 
then converted these figures to logs. Least-squares regression lines were 
fitted to these average judgments. This is equivalent to a power function. 
The exponent describes the steepness of the slope, steeper slopes indicating 
more expansive scales and more shallow slopes indicating more constricted - 
scales. The height of the curve (y-intercept) is also indicated, along with | 
the correlation between the responses and the stimuli, and the standard 
error of the fit. 

The subjects were then listed according to the steepness of the slope (size 
of the exponent) on task A, and grouped in triplets. Within each triplet, the 
subjects were randomly assigned to a condition: i.e., one to the control | 
condition and one to each of the experimental conditions. This was to 
insure that there were no systematic differences in preinfluence slopes 
between conditions. 

b. Second Session. Subjects returned for the second session from 15 
to 35 days after the first session, All subjects were tested on task A first, 
beginning with a warm-up series (two presentations of each stimulus). 
Subjects in the two experimental groups were tested along with two prein- - 
structed confederates, one male and one female. In order to enhance the | 
prestige and expertise of the subjects, the female was introduced as @ 
mathematics major and the male as one who had previous experience 
judging weights as a part-time postal clerk. (This last was in response to à 
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question as to whether any of the participants had previous experience 
with this kind of task.) Judgments of each stimulus were made first by the 
female confederate and last by the naive (female) subject. The experi- 
menter signalled when to end the tone by tapping the confederates’s foot. 
Within the limits of error, the two confederates produced tones of the same 
duration for a given stimulus. 

The judgments made by the confederates were discrepant from the 
subject’s preinfluence judgments on task A in a way that depended on the 
condition to which the subject had been assigned. In the upwards condi- 
tion, the confederates’ scale of judgments formed a power function whose 
slope was 50% higher than the subject’s preinfluence slope. The discrepant 
slope was pivoted at the fourth or middle stimulus. What this in effect 
Meant was that the tones produced by the confederates for the three 
heavier weights were longer in duration than the (average) judgments 
produced by the subject during the preinfluence series, and the confeder- 
ates’ judgments for the three lighter weights were shorter than the subject's 
preinfluence judgments. In a few instances where the 50% increase in slope 
yielded judgments at the upper end which were considered too incredulous 
(over one minute in duration), an upper limit of one minute and 15 seconds 
was used. In the downwards condition, the confederates’ judgments formed 
a power function whose slope was 33-1/3% lower than the subjects 
preinfluence slope, also pivoted at the fourth or middle stimulus. Thus, in 
this case the tones produced by the confederates for the three heavier 
Weights were shorter in duration than the (average) judgments produced by 
the subject during the preinfluence series, and the confederates' judgments 
for the three lighter weights were longer than the subject's preinfluence 
judgments, In summary, in the upwards condition the confederates' judg- 
ments of the stimuli were more expanded (larger at the heavy end and 
smaller at the lighter end) than the subject's preinfluence judgments had 
been; in the downwards condition the confederates’ judgments were more 
restricted (smaller at the heavier end and larger at the lighter end) than the 
Subject's preinfluence judgments. 

For the second session the modulus judgment was assigned by the 
experimenter (on each task) The modulus assigned was actually that 
Chosen by the subject at the start of the baseline series. (Since the experi- 
menter assigned it, it was plausible for the subject and confederates to start 
With the same modulus.) The influence series consisted of two judgments 
Per stimulus in the usual orders. This series was omitted for the control 
Subjects. { 

After the completion of this influence series the three participants were 
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separated: the subject to remain at task A, the female confederate ostensi- 
bly to go to task B, and the male confederate to wait in the next room. The 
naive subject made three more judgments of each of the seven stimuli in 
the usual orders. This constituted the postinfluence series on task A. She 
then went to the other experimental room for the critical postinfluence 
series on task B (to test for transfer). This series was also preceded by a 
warm-up series and consisted of three judgments per stimulus. І 

Following the postinfluence transfer series, a questionnaire was verbally | 
administered to the subject, including questions about the purpose of the 
experiment, methods for making judgments, difficulty of each task, percep- 
tion of the confederates' judgments, accuracy compared to each of the 
confederates, whether working with the others helped on task A and task 
B, and preference for working alone or with others. The subject was 
thanked and promised a final report. 


5. Measures and Data Analysis 


Following Stevens’ suggestion (6) the geometric mean was chosen as the | 
average judgment per stimulus. 

The critical data were the changes in exponent (slope) of the scale of | 
judgments, from the preinfluence to the postinfluence series, on the two | 
tasks. The change from baseline to postinfluence on task A was the | 
measure of private direct influence; the change on task B was the measure | 
of private transfer of influence. In addition, the change in the slope from | 
the preinfluence to influence series was the measure of public direct 
influence. Relevant comparisons between conditions were made by | 
Mann-Whitney U test, between upwards and downwards, and between | 
each and the control. Since the direction of difference was strongly pre- 
dicted, a one-tail test was used. ч 

There is another way to look at the influence situation: viz., not as 
influence to induce the subject to expand or constrict the psychophysical” 
scale but as influence to fit her judgments closer to a power function. A 
power function assumes a linear relationship between Y (judgments) and X 
(stimuli) when these two variables have been transformed into logs. Ste- 
vens et al. have shown that psychophysical judgments of this kind fit the 
power function rather well, but, of course, in actuality there is deviation | 
from this linear ideal. Subjects in both experimental conditions were €x- | 
posed to judgments which more perfectly fit a power function. If the | 
“training” during the social influence encounter was effective, then the | 
strength of the linear relationship should improve from the preinfluence fo | 
the postinfluence series. 
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The strength of the linear relationship in a regression problem is given 
by the following formula: (У — 1) 2 — 1/ (N — 1) — 2 [adapted from Hays 
(2, p. 524)]. Since N and 1 are constants for each individual subject and 
since interest is in relative change, r? may serve as the measure of the 
strength of the linear association and therefore of the goodness of fit of a 
power function. Change from preinfluence to postinfluence series in the 
experimental subjects in comparison to the control subjects indicates the 
effectiveness of the social influence "training," directly on task A and 
indirectly on task B. The Mann-Whitney U test was the statistic used. 

Correlations between the various measures of influence, and between 
these and other variables, was by the Spearman rank-order (rho) statistic. 
In these instances, where there was no strong prediction of direction, a 
two-tail test was used. 


C. RESULTS 


There were no differences between conditions on pre-exponents, for 
either task. This permitted the analysis to proceed to the measure of public 
direct influence (influence minus preinfluence slopes on task A), private 
direct influence (postinfluence minus preinfluence slopes on task A), and 
private transfer of influence (postinfluence minus preinfluence slopes on 
task B). 


1. Public Direct Influence 
All 11 subjects in the upwards condition changed in the expected direc- 
tion (towards a steeper slope); and, 12 of the 13 subjects in the downwards 
condition changed in the expected direction, towards a more shallow slope. 
(There was no influence series for the control subjects.) The difference 
between the upwards and downwards condition was significant at the .001 
level. 


2. Private Direct Influence 

All 11 subjects in the upwards condition changed in the expected direc- 
tion on this measure also, but only nine of the 13 subjects in the down- 
wards condition did so. Of the 17 control subjects, nine increased their 
slope and eight decreased their slope. The direction of change on the 
training task is largely as predicted. Comparisons between the two experi- 
Mental and between the upwards and control conditions were both 
Significant at the .001 level. The comparison between the downwards and 
Control just failed to reach significance ( .05< p < .10). 

It is interesting to note that though the postinfluence judgments on task 
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А were made after the influence series itself, and without the presence of | 
the confederates, the changes induced were largely sustained into the 
postinfluence series. In the upwards condition there were only five cases of 
“regression” back toward the original baseline slope, and actually six cases 
of increases in the to-be-influenced direction. The increases and decreases 
were on the whole quite small. 


3. Transfer of Social Influence 

The influence effect is somewhat attenuated on the transfer task (B). In 
the upwards condition seven of the 11 subjects changed in the expected 
direction, and seven of the 13 subjects in the downwards condition. Of the 
17 control subjects, eight increased their slope and nine decreased their 
slope. The comparison between the upwards and downwards conditions 
was significant at the .025 level, and between the upwards and control 
conditions significant at the .05 level. The change scores in the downwards 
and control conditions did not differ significantly. The transfer phenome- 
non thus was obtained at least in the upwards condition where the confed- 
erates were most discrepant from the subjects’ original judgments. 

(In spite of the fact that task order during the preinfluence series was 
determined randomly, there was a tendency for this variable to be as- 
sociated with experimental condition. Task A preceded task B for about 
half of the control subjects, and task B preceded task A for the other half. 
But, more of the subjects in the upwards condition worked on task A 
before task B, while more of the subjects in the downwards condition 
worked on the task in the reverse order. The numbers become too small for 
statistical test, but it is clear from inspection of the data, that this factor 
does not affect the results. That is, for both task orders the general 
distribution of scores for the three conditions is as predicted.) ў | 

There was a strong relationship between the public and private measures 
of direct influence in the upwards condition (tho = + .927, p< .001), and 
a moderately strong relationship in the downwards condition (tho = + .61, 
p < .05). None of the correlations between public direct influence and 
transfer, or private direct influence and transfer reached an acceptable 
level of significance. The largest rho obtained was between private direct. 
and transfer influence in the downwards condition (rho = + .434). 

Having established direct and transfer of social influence on the expan- 
siveness of the scale of judgments, we may now consider the extent to 
which the experimental treatments induced subjects to increase the 
strength of the linear association on tasks A and B. The measure is the 
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change in the square of the Pearson correlation (r?) between the responses 
(judgments) and the stimulus values, with an increase representing a closer 
approximation to the power function. On task A (the training task) there 
was an increase in 7? for seven out of 11 subjects in the upwards condition, 
for eight of the 13 subjects in the downwards condition and also for 11 of 
the 17 in the control condition. While there was an overall increase in the 
y? measure, the difference between conditions was not significant. On the 
transfer task (B) v? increased for eight of the 11 subjects in the upwards 
condition, for eight of the 13 subjects in the downwards condition, and for 
eight of the 17 subjects in the control condition. When the experimental 
subjects were compared with the control subjects, the difference ap- 
proached significance, .05 < p < .10. Change in the slope and change in 
r? were not correlated in either of the experimental conditions. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The overall results demonstrate that a social influence effect on a 
subject's scale of judgments may transfer to another cross-modal-matching 
task involving judgments of the same stimuli in a different response mo- 
dality. There is, however, an apparently puzzling aspect of the findings. 
Normally, we would expect that a transfer of training effect would be 
positively correlated with the original training effect. In the present exper- 
iment, the correlations between direct and transfer influence scores were 
Positive but not significant, for either experimental condition. Further- 
more, in the immediately preceding publication in this series (4) direct and 
transfer influence also failed to correlate significantly. 

This suggests that direct and transfer forms of social influence may 
reflect different underlying psychological processes. Indeed, our overall 
assumption is that transfer of social influence effects is indicative of infor- 
mational or judgmental change but that direct influence involves several 
influence processes (including compliance). The data do not permit a direct 
test of this assertion, but a few trends, based in part on the questionnaire 
data, are suggestive. 

First, there was a nonsignificant tendency for transfer scores to be 
Positively associated with (final) self-reports of accuracy on task B, for 
Subjects in the upwards condition. This might mean that subjects who 
Carried over the influence effect to task B felt that the social information 
helped make their final judgments on that task more accurate. There was 
no comparable trend for direct influence and self-reports of accuracy on 
task A. A caveat must be appended, however. It is possible that the 
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tendency for a relationship to obtain in one instance but not in the other is 
not traceable to differences between direct and transfer forms of social 
influence but to differences between the two tasks. Most of the subjects 
reported that matching duration of a tone to heaviness of weights was more 
difficult than matching visual length to heaviness of weights. 

Another relevant finding is based on the final item on the questionnaire: 
whether the subject preferred to work alone or with others. Most of the 
subjects choose alone: six out of 10 in the upwards condition’ and eight out 
of 13 in the downwards condition. Two chose “others” in each condition, 
and to the remaining “it didn’t matter.” But, when the reasons are ex- 
amined, a suggestive finding emerges for subjects in the upwards condition 
(where the initial discrepancy between the subject and the confederates 
was greatest). The responses were divided into those which were social in 
nature, a category which includes two kinds of answers (they preferred to 
work alone because they felt pressure from or were confused by the others, 
or they preferred to work with the others for company) and those that were 
nonsocial choices (either it didn't make any difference or they preferred to 
work alone because it took less time). Subjects offering nonsocial reasons 
(as they have been defined here) showed more transfer than those offering 
social reasons (as defined). The difference was significant by the Fisher 
Exact Test (р = .048, two-tail). No relationship obtained between these 
questionnaire responses and direct influence. This might be explained by 
assuming that transfer is facilitated by an informational orientation in 
contrast to a compliance or affiliative orientation. 


Finally, it should be noted that very few of the subjects in the upwards 
(or downwards) conditions reported that working with the others (confed- 
erates) helped (or hindered) them in making their judgments on the transfer 


task. Presumably, the transfer of the influence effect was not mediated by 
self-instruction. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of 
a standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when 
indicated, by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publica- 
tions. 


CULTURAL DIFFERENCES IN ITEM ENDORSEMENTS 
IN A PERSONALITY TEST—Ai3Q—IN INDIA, 
GHANA, AND GREAT BRITAIN* 


Dapartments of Psychology, University of Exeter, United Kingdom, 
and Guru Nanak University, Amritsar, India 


PAUL KLINE AND JITENDRA MOHAN 


Ai3q, a 30 item personality questionaire measuring the anal character or 
obessional personality, 1 which various studies have shown to be valid, 2, 
was administered to 181 female students at the Guru Nanak University, 
and its constituent colleges, Amritsar, India, The sample was evenly di- 
vided among programs for arts degrees, science degrees, and certificates in 
education, 

The tests from the Indian sample were subjected to item analysis, the 
internal consistency was examined, the mean and sD were computed, and 

. the results compared with similar groups in Ghana? and in Great Britain, 
Since the Kuder-Richardson 20 reliability of Ai3Q in India was only .31, 
the item analysis was scrutinized in the light of the cultural background of 
the sample (to see if the failure of the test items could be accounted for) and 
compared with the Ghanaian and British analyses. 

———— 
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From this study of personality test items in three cultures, three clear 
findings emerge. First there were large differences in the endorsement of 
items in these cultures. For example item 23, concerned with the impor- 
tance of correct sexual behavior was endorsed by 90% of the Indian 
sample, 81% of the Ghanaian sample, and 23% of the British sample. Such 
differences make the cross-cultural comparison of mean scores difficult and 
affect the reliability of the test and the validity of the results. Second it is 
possible to discern how quite different kinds of cultural factors produce 
these differences. Thus attitudinal factors, for example, to psychological 
testing itself, influence social desirability differentially in different cultures; 
hence the high endorsement rate to item 23 in Ghana and India already 
mentioned. Discrete and traumatic events, such as the outbreak of war, 
have a powerful effect. For example, item 27 states that vindictive sav- 
agery motivates revolutionaries. In Britain and Ghana which have been 
relatively free from war and revolution this item was endorsed by only 6% 
and 37% of the respective samples. However 70% of the Indian sample 
endorsed this item, and Amritsar was in the theatre of the recent Indian- 
Pakistan war which was going on during the test administration. The 
general cultural milieu clearly affects item endorsements. Thus items relat- 
ing to money showed that Indians considered it more important than did 


the other two samples, presumably a function of their greater poverty. 


Similarly smoking was condemned as dirty by far more Indians than 
Ghanaians or British in item 15. This is probably the result of religious 
influence, since Sikhism, of which Amritsar is the centre, forbids smoking. 
Third, the item analysis showed certain items are not affected as might be 
expected, whereas others change for no obvious reason. 

From this it is concluded that for cross-cultural investigations of person- 
ality a special set of tests needs to be developed with items demonstrated to 
be suitable and equivalent in different cultures. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE AS AN INFLUENCE ON 
“MODERN” AND “TRADITIONAL” ATTITUDES: 
SOME EVIDENCE FROM HONG KONG*! 


The University of Aston in Birmingham, United Kingdom, 
and The University of Durham, United Kingdom 


DAVID PoDMORE AND DAVID CHANEY 


A recurrent theme in studies of developing countries stresses the “mod- 
ernizing" influence of an experience of formal education. It was 
hypothesised that the different educational experiences of young people in 
Hong Kong would be associated with patterns of response to 11 statements 
reflecting “modern” and "traditional" attitudes. ү 

In the summer of 1969, 1123 interviews were carried out amongst a 
sample of young people aged 15-29, drawn from the urban areas of Hong 
Kong. Data were obtained on a number of socioeconomic background 
factors, including education, and responses were sought to a total of 49 
attitude statements drawn principally from the compilations of Bonjean? 
and Shaw and Wright. By a procedure described elsewhere, the 49 
Statements were reduced to a shorter list which differentiated between 

» 
respondents along a continuum stretching from "extremely modern' to 
"extremely traditional" responses. Eleven statements were finally identified 
Which differentiated within the sample of respondents. Variations in replies 

5 š 5 : 
to the attitude statements were associated with respondents' educational 
experiences. à 

It was hypothesised that *modern" responses to the 11 attitude state- 
ments would be associated with particular educational experiences, as 
III m 
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follows: (а) young people with some experience of secondary education 
would be relatively *modern" compared with those without secondary 
education; (b) young people with some experience of higher education 
would be relatively *modern" compared with those without higher educa- 
tion; and (c) young people with an education exclusively in Anglo-Chinese 
schools would be relatively *modern" compared with those with an educa- 
tion exclusively in Chinese schools. (It was thought that Anglo-Chinese 
schools in particular would influence their pupils’ attitudes in the direction 
of “modernism.” The English language is the principal medium of instruc- 
tion in these schools, and skills in English give pupils differential access to 
modernizing experiences through the mass media. Moreover, curricula in 
Anglo-Chinese schools are oriented towards the Western world and 
Western values—which are largely, if not totally, congruent with 
“modernism”—and place less emphasis on Chinese culture and history). 

The hypotheses were tested by chi square. For hypothesis (a) there were 
five significant results among the 11 attitude statements (in two instances p 
< .001, in опер < .01, in опер < .05, and in опер < .1); for hypothesis 
(b) there were five significant results (in one instance p < .001, in three? < 
:01, and in one p < .05); for hypothesis (c) there were eight significant 
results (in one instance р < .001, in three p < .01, and in four p < .05). 
The cumulative binomial probability distribution was also computed, and 
the probability of obtaining five or more (from 11) results significant at the 
b < .1 level was itself significant at the b < .001 level. The pattern of 
results for each of the three sets of data are, therefore, highly significant 
and the three hypotheses are supported. 
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ELIMINATING THE BIASING EFFECTS OF SOCIAL DISTANCE 
IN CROSS-CULTURAL SURVEY RESEARCH PROJECTS* 


Department of Political Science, Williams College 


CLAUD К. SUTCLIFFE 


The assumption that the presence of an outside observer leads to bias in 
interviews seems to be rooted in the literature on interviewer biasing 
effects. Most of this literature stresses the biasing effects of social distance, 
defined in terms of race and class differences.! But there are exceptions 
which suggest that social distance does not necessarily lead to bias.? To test 
the assumption, then, I sat in on a random sample of 74 of 278 interviews 
with Arab peasants in a survey research project in the Jordan Valley. 

All interviewing was done by two Arab interviewers who spoke the local 
dialect and had interviewed Arab peasants before. They were required to 
live in the sample area and to wear the clothes worn by the men their age. 
So the social distance between the interviewers and the respondents was 
low. In contrast, the social distance between myself and the respondents 
was high. I was introduced as "the American professor who is doing this 
study—” i.e., as a foreigner with high status. They were very poor, 
predominantly illiterate Palestinian refugees, most of whom were landless 
sharecroppers. 

My hypothesis, based on experience during the pretesting, was that my 
Presence as an outside sbserver would not lead to bias in the interviews, as 
Measured by the respondents’ answers to six questions developed by Kluck- 
hohn and Strodtbeck to measure variations in value orientations.’ The 
null hypothesis, then, was that there would be significant differences in the 
responses given in the interviews I sat in on—presumably in the form of a 
bias toward more “modern” responses, defined as orientations toward the 


future, mastery over nature, and doing rather than being. The assumption 
س‎ 
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here was that the subjects would tend to model their responses after the 
more “moderh” responses that they might expect me to give.* 

The results show that there were no significant differences in the respon- 
dents’ answers to five of the six questions. As for the other question, while 
the difference was significant at the .05 level (x? = 7.041; df = 2), the 
responses were not biased in the predicted direction. Rather, there was a 
—.14 gamma correlation between my presence as an outside observer and 
the subject being more likely to give the more *modern" response. Presum- 
ably this was because I had make a conspicuous effort to show that I 
respected the local culture and valued the opinions of the respondents; eig 
I studied and spoke the local dialect, lived with the interviewers in the 
sample area, and took notes during the interviews. 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be ob- 
tained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, 
by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 
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SOCIOMETRIC STATUS AND ALTRUISTIC FRIENDSHIP 
IN EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED BOYS* 


The Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York 


CHARLES SCHAEFER 


A friend is defined in Webster's dictionary! as “a person who is attached 
to another by bonds of esteem, respect, and affection.” An important 
indication of this attachment is the fact that, in time of need or difficulty, a 
friend is someone who would go out of his way to assist you. Although 
there are numerous sociometric techniques for measuring the social esteem 
or “popularity” component of friendship, there do not seem to be any 
available instruments for tapping the altruistic component of true friend- 


ship: i.e., a friend who is considerate of your needs. Thus, a new measure 


of altruistic friendship is described, and the relationship between altruistic 
of preadolescent boys in 


friendship and sociometric status for a group 
residential treatment is examined. Д 

The Ss, 65 preadolescent boys (ages 7 to 13), comprised one of four 
on-grounds treatment units. The Children’s Village is a residential treat- 
ment center for “emotionally disturbed” boys who do not show signs of 
mental retardation, psychosis, or organic impairment. 

The sociometric status or social acceptance of Ss was assessed as follows. 
First, a senior child-care counselor asked each boy the following question: 
“If you were going on an off-campus trip, which boy in the cottage would 
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you most like to sit next to on the bus?” The total number of sociometric 
points a boy received from his cottage peers comprised his sociometric 
status score. 

The friendship reactions of the Ss were then measured by a new 
instrument—the Shipwreck Test. The materials include a picture of a 
sinking ship with six lifeboats alongside, together with nine felt figures—a 
six-member family (parents, grandparents, young boy and girl), a young 
male friend for the boy in the family group, a dog, and a telev ision set. The 
S is asked to pretend that these figures represent himself, his family, his 
friend, etc., all of whom are on the sinking ship. He is then asked to select 
six of the nine figures to be saved in the lifeboats, A complete description of 
the Shipwreck Test is presented in Schaefer, 1973.? 

An analysis of the sociometric data revealed that there were 10 “stars” 
(mean sociometric score = 16) and 12 “isolates” (zero score) in this sample. 
A total of nine of the 12 isolates chose to save the friend figure on the 
Shipwreck Test by assigning him to a lifeboat, while only two of the 10 
stars elected to save the friend figure. A median test revealed that this 
differential response pattern to the friend figure by the two extreme groups 
was significantly different from chance (x? = 4.59, р < .05). In view of the 
unexpected nature of this finding, further research is needed to investigate 
the relationship between Sociometric popularity and altruistic friendship. 
Psychology Department 
The Children’s Village 
Dobbs Ferry, New York 10522 
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| DIMENSIONS OF INTERNAL-EXTERNAL CONTROL AND 
MARITAL STATUS, SEX, AGE, AND COLLEGE CLASS * 


Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Myron Boor 


Mirels' identified two dimensions within Rotter's? Internal-External (I-E) 
control scale: Factor I, whose items pertain to relatively immediate, per- 
sonally relevant environmental events, such as academic achievement, and 
Factor II, whose items pertain primarily to more remote events, such as 
political activities and world affairs. In the present study these two factors 
and the total I-E scale were related to marital status, sex, age, and college 
class. 

Data were obtained from 366 Ss in psychology courses. Fifteen married 
male Ss were matched within one year of age with 15 unmarried males 
(Mdn — 21.4, range 19-32 years), and 15 married female Ss were likewise 
| matched with 15 unmarried females (Mdn = 20.5, range 18-30 years). The 
E was unaware of Ss’ I-E scores while forming these four groups of 15 Ss 
per group. As in a previous study,? the nine LE items with the highest 
factor loadings defined Factors I (5, 10, 11, 15, 16, 18, 23, 25, 28) and II (3, 
7, 12, 13, 17, 18, 22, 26, 29). I-E items are keyed in the external direction. 

As hypothesized from the item content of the factors, unmarried Ss 
obtained significantly higher scores on Factor I (F — 7.69, df = 1/56, p < 
.01) and on the total LE scale (Е = 5.57, p < .025), and only non- 
significantly higher Factor II scores (F = 3.47, p < .10). As in the data 
from a previous study,? females obtained significantly higher total I-E (F = 
6.52, df = 1/56, p < .025) and Factor II scores (F = 10.40, p < .005), but 
in contrast to those data did not obtain significantly higher Factor I scores 
(F = .64). In these analyses the Marital Status x Sex interactions were 
nonsignificant, and age and college class were not significantly related to 
marital status, sex, or their interactions (Fs < 1.51, ps > .20). 
Massachusetts, on June 25, 1973. 
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Internal orientation appears related to level of maturity, and hence 
should be related to age. Supporting this hypothesis, age was significantly 
related to Factor II scores for both females (r = —.70, df = 28, p < .001) 
and males (r = —.38, P < .05), and to Factor I scores for females (у = 
7-34, рф < .05, one-tailed) but, contrary to prediction, not for males (= 
7.06, р > ,05). College class Was unrelated to all I-E measures for both sex 
groups (rs < +.17, bs > .05). 

The above data indicate that the relationship of internal-external orienta- 
tion to other variables often depends in Part on the specific attitudes and 
behaviors represented in its assessment. However, the finding that Factors 
I and II were significantly correlated © = :36, df — 58, 5 — .01) even when 
Factor II scores were based on only the four items (12, 17, 22, 29) with the 
highest factor loadings, and the finding in an earlier study? that these 
mic achievement, indicate 
that this personality construct displays a discernible degree of unidimen- 
sionality, 
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PARTICIPATION IN ANTIPOLLUTION ACTIVITIES AND 
COMPLEXITY OF JUDGMENTS ABOUT 
ENVIRONMENTAL DEGRADATION*! 


Texas A&M University 


HANNA LEVENSON 


Hovland and Sherif? indicated that item placement on a Thurstone 
scale task dealing with the social position of Negroes was affected by the 
attitudes of the judges. The purpose of this study was to use the topic of 
environmental degradation to replicate Hovland and Sherif's research, It 
was hypothesized that (а) When given a fixed number of categories, people 
who are more involved in antipollution activities will concentrate their 
placement of items concerning pollution into a small number of categories 
and will be highly discriminating in accepting items at their own end of the 
scale, and (b) When given an unrestricted number of categories, people 
who are more involved will sort issue statements into significantly fewer 
piles than less involved people. 

In Study I, 77 sociology undergraduates were asked to sort 46 opinion 
statements on pollution into 11 categories.* They also checked from a list of 
15 activities those things they had done to indicate their concern with 
environmental problems. Involved subjects were defined as those who 
checked six or more activities (V = 16), and noninvolved subjects were 
defined as those who checked two or fewer activities (V = 15). 

Contrary to the findings of Hovland and Sherif and supporting more 
recent evidence,5 involved subjects spaced their items more evenly over the 
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11 categories and placed more items in the extreme categories (M = 
than the noninvolved subjects (M = 8.9), failing to support the 
hypothesis (F = 10.51, df = 1/29, p < .01). 

In Study II, 96 adults, some of whom were members in an antipollut 
organization, were asked to sort 18 of the 46 statements used in Studs 
into as many piles as they thought necessary. As in Study I, sub 
completed the activities checklist which formed the basis for divi 
subjects into three groups of high, medium, or low involvement. 

The second hypothesis, predicting fewer piles with increased invoh 
ment, was not confirmed. The significant two-way chi square for leve 
involvement and number of piles indicates that 52% of those who A 
moderately involved and 3995 of the highly involved used five or n 
piles, while only 1696 of the minimally involved subjects used that n 
(x? = 7.59, df = 2, p < .03). 

The present research failed to replicate the Sherif and Hovland find 
which stressed the negative aspects of involvement. Instead, mo 
amounts of involvement appear optimal. 
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THE ROLE OF NEED FOR SOCIAL APPROVAL 
IN INITIAL ATTRACTION* 


Emory University, Purdue University, and 
Sagamon State University 


STEPHEN Nowicki, Don A. NELSON, AND RONALD F. ETTINGER 


Byrne! concluded that attraction toward another was a positive linear 
function of the proportion of positive reinforcements (such as the propor- 
tion of perceived similar attitudes) received from that person. Others have 
substantiated this general relation in other relevant dimensions.?? Only 
need for affiliation has been found to interact with the simple proportion of 
similar attitudes to determine degree of attraction.* Since need for 

А affiliation is related to need for social approval’ it seems plausible to 
hypothesize that need for social approval might also be related to degree of 
attraction. Nelson® has provided a theoretical basis for this possibility in 
what he called “the approval cue hypothesis.” He hypothesizes that similar- 
ity of personal characteristics serve as approval cues, regarding the likeli- 
hood of future social reinforcements. It was the purpose of the present 
study to investigate the role of the need for social approval in determining 
degree of attraction. The authors repeated, in general, the Byrnian 
methodology but added the refinement of employing the Marlowe-Crowne 
Social Desirability scale (MC-SD)’ to serve the double function of indicator 
of need for approval, as well as provider of the stimulus for proportion of 
similarity. Two weeks after completing the MC-SD scales,‘ subjects were 
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asked on the basis of viewing MC-SD scales of a “supposed” stranger, to 
rate the stranger on six, seven-point scales; intelligence, knowledge of 
current events, adjustment, and three attraction scales (probable liking for 
the stranger, probable enjoyment of working together in an experiment, | 
and probable desirability of having the stranger for a roommate). High, | 
middle, and low MC-SD subjects were assigned to either a 75% or 50% 
proportion of item agreement (PIA) condition. It was found that degree of 
MC-SD score significantly affected attraction when the PIA was 75% Б 
not 5076. High and low MC-SD scores were more attracted to strange 
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TRAIT REPETITION AND INTERPERSONAL JUDGEMENT*! 


Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur, India; and 
Department of Psychological Sciences, Purdue University 


RAMADHAR SINGH AND MELINDA MEMERING 


In impression-formation research, Ss are provided with adjectival de- 
scriptions of a number of hypothetical persons and are asked to judge their 
likableness. One of the reliable findings in this within-subjects design 
format is that the magnitude of judgment increases with the increase in the 
number of isovalent traits. This set-size effect has largely been interpreted 
within an averaging framework? which assumes constancy in the weight of 
descriptive traits over the different set sizes. It is held that 
trait-redundancy® and trait-relatedness* lower the weight of the informa- 
tion and hence attenuate a set-size effect. Trait repetition is also assumed to 
decrease the weight of the information. Chalmers has, however, suggested 
that trait repetition creates a new negative component, making both the 
positive and negative repeated sets more negative than nonrepeated control 
ones. Although Chalmers has observed support for his contention, it is not 
clearly known how much repetition is required to generate such a negative 
element in a set. The purpose of the present study was thus to determine 
the effect of trait repetition and size of descriptive sets on impression 
judgment. 

Forty-four Ss from Purdue University read 32 sets one by one and rated 
the favorableness of their impression of the so-described persons on a 
41-point scale. A 2 X 4 X 2 X 2 factorial design based upon two set types 
(nonrepeated vs. repeated), four set sizes (4, 5, 6, and 7), two trait values 
(positive vs. negative), and two set replications was employed in set con- 
—— 
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struction. Nonrepeated sets had 4, 5, 6, and 7 different traits. For the 
repeated sets, set size 4 served as a control one and represented a set 
having zero repetition. Repeated sets of 5, 6, and 7 traits had one of the 
traits of the control set repeated once, twice, and thrice, respectively. 

Of several findings, four were relevant to the present purpose. First, 
repeated sets (Х = 20.36) were judged negatively, while the nonrepeated 
ones (Y = 21.13) were rated close to the nominal neutral point of the 
response measure (F = 8.01, df = 1/43, p < .007). Second, there was a Set 
Type x Trait Value effect (F = 15.27, df = 1/43, p < .0006) in which 
nonrepeated positive set (X = 36.02) evoked more polar response than did 
repeated one (XY = 34.13). No significant difference emerged between 
repeated (X — 6.59) and nonrepeated (X = 6.25) negative sets. Third, Set 
Type X Set Size effects for positive (F = 13.23, df = 3/129, p < .0001) and 
negative (F < 1) traits disclosed different patterns. Repetition of a positive 
trait thrice made the ratings lower than even the control set of 4 traits. No 
such depolarization was observed with the repetition of negative attributes. 
However, there appeared to be a tendency in judgment to become more 
polar with one repetition and then to depolarize for both the positive and 
negative sets. Finally, set-size effect held for the nonrepeated sets only (F = 
15.10, df = 3/129, р < .0001). 

These results seem to Suggest that repetition of a trait adds a negative 
meaning to both the positive and negative sets and that trait repetition 
affects interpersonal judgment in a way different from trait-redundancy 
and trait-relatedness. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or 
less, would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, 
hopefully move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise 
of transcending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details con- 
cerning the results can be obtained by communicating directly with the 
investigator or, when indicated, by requesting supplementary material from 
Microfiche Publications. 
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TRUST, ACTIVISM, AND INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION 
IN BLACK AND WHITE COLLEGE STUDENTS* 


St. Louis University 
LINDA В. SWITKIN AND MALCOLM D. GYNTHER 


The purpose of this study was to determine the relationships among 
activism, trust, and accuracy of person perception for blacks and whites. 
The sample consisted of 69 St. Louis University students: 22 white students 
active in establishment organizations (e.g., student congress, 26 white 
nonactive students, nine blacks active in all-black organizations (e.g., 
Association of Black Collegians), and 12 black nonactive students. Rotter's 
Interpersonal Trust Scale! was employed as a measure of trust. The follow- 
ing statements were added: “The Civil Rights Movement of the early 60's 
continues to initiate dramatic changes in race relations and civil liberties"; 
“Many things are changing in the world and we can all have a personal 
influence on the changes that are taking place"; *The Black Panther Party 
is unjustly critical of society”; “Fear of police brutality and of the ‘estab- 
lishment’ is on the increase in our society"; and "The most effective civil 
rights groups are the militant ones." All subjects were asked to respond to 
Rotter’s Scale and the five added items. Black students were then requested 
to fill out the questionnaire as they thought the typical white college 
student would, while white students were asked to answer the statements 
as they thought the typical black college student would. 
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Analysis of variance of the trust scores disclosed that the main effect of 
race was highly significant (i.e., blacks obtained lower trust scores than 
whites), but the main effect of activism was negligible. However, a 
significant interaction between race and activism was found, reflecting the 
fact that active blacks obtained significantly lower trust scores than nonac- 
tive blacks, whereas active whites’ trust scores were essentially the same as 
those of inactive whites. Analysis of variance of trust scores attributed to 
the other race showed that the main effect of race was highly significant 
(blacks were described as having less trust than whites which parallels the 
self-rating data just referred to), but the main effect for inaccuracy of 
ratings of the other race was insignificant. However, the interaction be- 
tween race and inaccuracy of ratings of others reached the trend level of 
significance, indicating that although blacks predicted whites’ trust scores 
quite accurately, whites assigned less trust to blacks than blacks claimed 
for themselves. 

Further analyses showed that blacks with very low trust scores tended to 
predict higher trust scores for whites than did blacks with moderate trust 
scores and that whites with moderately low scores predicted significantly 
lower scores for blacks than did whites with very high trust scores. The 
most significant correlations for whites were found between high trust 
scores and statements disputing rising police brutality and the effectiveness 
of militant civil rights groups (rs of .27 and .36, respectively). For blacks, 
high trust scores were most significantly correlated with items agreeing that 
the early Civil Rights Movement is still productive and that militant Civil 
Rights groups are ineffective (rs of .74 and .58, respectively). 
Department of Psychology 
Saint Louis University 
221 North Grand Boulevard 
Saint Louis, Missouri 63103 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CONFORMITY AND 
MALE AND FEMALE ATTITUDES TOWARD WOMEN*! 


Department of Psychology, St. Francis Xavier University 
RONALD W. JOHNSON AND JoAN MACDONNELL 


The literature on conformity indicates that women in Western society are 
more conforming than men. This consistently found sex difference may be 
attributable to cultural role differences. It is assumed that North American 
males are taught roles of independence, and females roles demanding 
greater timidity, at least when interacting with strangers, At the same time, 
the adult female is being asked to become “liberated,” and the role of the 
female is undergoing significant change. It was hypothesized that sex 
differences in conformity behavior would be less pronounced than in earlier 
studies, and that there would be a negative relationship between attitudes 
toward the role of women and conformity (on the assumption that persons 
who deviate from traditional norms by having positive attitudes toward the 
place of women in modern society would show less conformity in a laborat- 
ory pressure situation). 

Several weeks before the experiment, Spence and Helmreich’s? 55-item 
Likert-type “Attitudes toward women scale” was administered to an intro- 
ductory psychology class at St. Francis Xavier University. From this class, 
30 male and 30 female students were subsequently asked to participate in 
an experiment on perception. Each 5 appeared simultaneously with what 
were believed to be three other Ss (actually three paid “stooges,” also 
picked from the same class). A naive S was tested with either three male or 
three female stooges. The experimental procedure was the standard Asch 
Paradigm. Ё 

Two dependent measures were obtained for each S on the conformity 
task. On the critical trials records were kept of the number of errors made 
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by each S, as well as the number of instances of conformity to the answers 
given by the stooges. The results provide support for the hypothesis that 
differences between male and female levels of conformity have diminished, 
Of the 46 Ss who showed errors on at least one trial, 25 were male and 21 
were female.? Of the 43 Ss who conformed on at least one trial, 23 were 
male and 20 were female. Analyses of variance performed separately on 
error scores and conformity scores indicated no Statistically significant 
differences for sex of S, sex of stooges, or for their interaction. Thus, the 
level of conformity appears to have been independent of sex of 5 and sex of 
stooges. Also the level of conformity seems not to have been dissimilar from 
early studies. 

A negative relationship between attitudes toward women and conformity 
in the laboratory was also predicted. Partial support was observed. Error 


and attitude scores correlated for all Ss (r = —.21, df = 58, p = .05), and 
for males (r = —.40, df = 28, < .025), but not for females (r — —.14, df 
— 28, n. s.). Conformity and attitude scores were significantly related only 
for male Ss (r = —.43, df = 28, p < .01). 
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A CYPRUS WORKSHOP: AN EXERCISE IN 
INTERVENTION METHODOLOGY*! 


Yale University 


LEONARD W. DooB 


SUMMARY 


A detailed, personalized report is provided concerning the data gathered 
to determine whether a workship planned for Greek and Turkish Cypriotes 
was feasible and desirable, to formulate the goals of the enterprise, actually 
to recruit participants, and to ascertain some of the opinions and attitudes 
likely to be expressed during that workshop. The data could not be 
utilized, however, because a few days before the participants were to 
gather in Northern Italy the government of the Greek community on the 
island was overthrown and five days later an invasion by the Turks began. 
The emphasis is upon the clinical or practical experience gained from this 
aborted attempt, which might be useful in future enterprises. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Early on the morning of July 20, 1974, a dozen Greek Cypriotes and a 
dozen Turkish Cypriotes had planned to leave the airport at Nicosia for 
Rome and then to Milan. There they would be met by this writer, three 
American colleagues, and a Tyrolean assistant. A hired bus would take 
them to the Hotel Fermeda in Northern Italy where two of us had previ- 
ously conducted a workshop concerning another conflict (5). For a day less 
than two weeks they and we were hoping to interact in a manner that 
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might conceivably contribute, however minutely, to solving one or more of 
the problems then dividing Cyprus into two distrustful, isolated com- 
munities. On July 15, a coup was staged against the government of 
Archbishop Makarios, one consequence of which was that no Cypriot was 
allowed to leave Cyprus. Two days later, therefore, I cancelled the work- 
shop. The final and superfluous coup de grace was the Turkish invasion of 
the island that began almost exactly at the same moment as the Alitalia 
plane had been scheduled to transport the 24 Cypriotes to Italy. 

As the draft of this paper is begun (the last day of the same month), it is 
impossible to say whether a Cyprus workshop will ever take place: viola- 
tions of the cease-fire between Greeks and Turks continue to be reported, 
and discussions concerning ways to restore some kind of peace to the island 
are likely to be prolonged and perhaps inconclusive. Undoubtedly, if the 
project is revived in the future, its objectives will be different as a result of 
the hatreds reinforced or engendered by the destruction and the killings; 
probably, too, other persons will have to be recruited. Why, then, sum- 
marize and analyze preparations for a workshop that never took place or, 
if it does occur, will be radically modified? Two reasons, one personal and 
irrelevant, the other objective and compelling, can be adduced. The first is 
admittedly cathartic: I would thus express some of the feelings resulting 
from being unable to carry out a project on which I had invested a half 
year of labor, as well as those evoked by the deep trauma of being caught 
in the coup and the invasion, of having to witness the usual horrors of war, 
and then of being evacuated by the British Armed Forces and the Ameri- 
can Sixth Fleet. The other motive might be called clinical: intervention by 
private persons in serious destructive social conflicts is such a new and 
uncertain development in social science that the rationale behind the 
methodology employed in planning even an unrealized workshop may be 
worth recording for the sake of future enterprises of a roughly similar 
nature (4). I do not regret the fact that I depart from customary academic 
usage by frequently resorting to the first person: there is no gainsaying the 
fact that this is a personal account, since I alone set to work on the 
problem in Cyprus. 

Salient, necessary facts concerning Cyprus must be briefly given. From 
prehistoric time the strategically placed island in the Mediterranean—at 
one point 40 miles from Turkey and almost equally close to Syria and 
Lebanon—has been conquered or occupied by armies from a variety of 
countries in the Middle East and Europe, the most recent of which have 
been the Venetians (1481-1571), the Turks (1571-1878), and the British 
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(1878-1960). In 1960, after bloody guerrilla warfare, Cyprus gained its 
nominal independence under an agreement drafted by Britain, Greece, and 
Turkey. For reasons each side disputes, the imposed constitution proved 
unworkable, with the result that violence broke out in 1963 and again, 
with participation by contingents from Greece and Turkey, in 1967. Sub- 
sequently there were in effect two governments in Cyprus. 

Military and police forces of the United Nations tried to keep peace on 
the island from 1964 on. Also under UN auspices Mr. Glafcos Clerides 
(President of Cypriot House of Representatives, then composed completely 
of Greek Cypriots) and Mr. Rauf Denktash (Vice-President of Cyprus and 
the leader of the Turkish community) had been meeting, with interrup- 
tions, on a biweekly basis since 1968 in an effort to find some sort of 
satisfactory accord. To simplify the exposition here, these two men who 
conducted the so-called intercommunal talks are referred to as the political 
leaders or the two leaders, though the President of Cyprus, Archbishop 
Makarios, was in theory the leader of all Cyprus but in fact the leader of, 
or the spokesman for the Greek community; the Cypriots are called either 
Greeks or Turks (rather than Greek Cypriots or Turkish Cypriots), since 
nationals from the mainland of Greece and Turkey are not discussed; and 
collectively reference is made to the Greek community and the Turkish 
community in accordance with Cypriot nomenclature. One other term must 
be used, the Greek word enosis; the policy or slogan meaning the 
unification of Cyprus with Greece. я 

The population of Cyprus is slightly over 600,000, of whom approxi- 
mately 80 percent are Greek in culture and origin and approximately 18 
percent Turkish. Turks lived in separate enclaves in the important cities 
and towns, and were also scattered in villages all over the island, usually 
but not always in separate villages. Intermarriages between Greeks and 
Turks almost never occurred. If anything, isolation of the two communities 
increased during the 10 years before the coup. Virtually all the Greeks 
nominally belong to the Greek Orthodox Church, the Turks are nominally 
Muslims. On a world standard, the educational level of both communities 
is exceptionally high, so high that many university graduates were "ge 
ployed or had been compelled to find work that did not utilize their 
capability or training. Cyprus has had a few light industries; its economy 
Was based upon tourism and the exporting of citrus fruits, grapes, 
Potatoes, wine, iron, copper, chrome, and asbestos. A far greater per 

; ч : i rned by the Greeks than by 
capita share of the national income had been ear y 
the Turks. Each community had its own radio station; the one Cyprus 
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television station used the Greek language exclusively except for a single 
Turkish film each week. Both sides had lively newspapers reflecting all 
political viewpoints and in Many instances reinforcing suspicion and hatred 
between the two communities, 

Believing as the writer and his colleagues do that private persons can 
perform a useful function by intervening in social conflicts, we obviously 
must find situations in which the belief can be tested and appraised. Our 
experiences so far have involved border disputes in the Horn of Africa (3, 
5); disagreements or misunderstandings in the East African community; 
and the intractable conflict in Northern Ireland (6, 7). The first and the 
third workshops have modest successes to their credit; the second, a brief 
weekend workshop composed of graduate students from the three African 
countries, yielded little except clinical experience. Cyprus seemed a promis- 
ing place to carry on this work: I had previously visited the country and 
hence had a fleeting, though strong insight into its problems; the lingua 
franca of educated persons is English; actual fighting was then at a stand- 
still; the issues dividing the communities were clearly in part psychological, 
no matter how that term is defined; and a previous workshop conducted by 
John Burton (2) demonstrated at a minimum that Greeks and Turks could 
engage in a useful discussion under Propitious conditions inspired by social 
science. We are here concerned, consequently, with four questions: 

1. Was а workshop feasible or desirable at the time? 

2. 1f feasible or desirable, what goals should it have attempted to 
achieve? 

3. How might those goals have been achieved? 


4. What kinds of opinion and values might have been expressed in 
such a workshop? 


B. МЕтнор 


One can of course arrive in a country unannounced and then proceed to 
try to discover the answers to the questions like the above; but then 
contacts have to be established, much time is lost, and loneliness can 
become a personal problem. The induction into Cyprus, in contrast, was 
easy and very pleasant. For in November, 1973, E. A. Bayne, Director of 
the Center for Mediterranean Studies in Rome, had organized an informal 
seminar on Cyprus which was attended by former diplomats from Greece, 
Britain, and the United States; by a member of the Turkish Parliament; by 
a few academic persons; and—most important of all—by Messrs. Clerides 
and Denktash. Throughout the five days I had ample opportunity to talk 
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informally with the two leaders, and during one session I described to the 
entire group our efforts in Africa and Northern Ireland. The leaders 
encouraged me to come to Cyprus to determine whether we conceivably 
could contribute anything at all to the reduction of the conflict, and they 
offered to help in every possible way. They both firmly insisted, however, 
that a contribution by social scientists would be of a very limited nature 
until Cyprus achieved a solution to its basic problem which, in their view, 
was not psychological but political or constitutional. 

The informal invitation of the two leaders enabled me to solve in part a 
chicken-and-egg problem that has previously plagued us: as private per- 
sons we could never be sure of financial support until we had evidence that 
a workshop would be feasible and desirable, and we could not really 
investigate its feasibility and desirability until we were sure of financial 
support. Donors are reluctant to commit themselves in advance and they 
want assurance that their funds will be well spent; and it sounds a trifle 
stupid to approach persons іп a community and ask in effect whether they . 
would approve of a workshop when and if a not inconsiderable sum of ` 
money can be found. For Cyprus one foundation subsidized the feasibility 
study on the basis of my report concerning the Rome seminar, and another 
expressed keen interest in the project (see footnote 1). I could thus go to 
Cyprus and say that the necessary funds, though not in my pocket, might 
possibly be assigned to Yale University for our use. 

Immediately after my arrival in Nicosia on February 1, 1974, I renewed 
my acquaintance with the two leaders who offered both hospitality and 
assistance in meeting representatives of the important groups in both 
Cypriot communities. On four occasions I accompanied Mr. Denktash and 
some of his ministers to grass-roots meetings in 23 different villages and 
observed how he and they responded to the complaints of the inhabitants 
by offering them assistance, encouragement, and understanding; my pres- 
ence with him was reported on the Turkish radio, so that almost all the 
Turks I saw later knew that “an American professor" was somehow 
sanctioned by their leader. Also rapport was easy to establish with almost 
everyone, whether Turk or Greek, when I simply mentioned that I had 
participated in the November seminar which had been widely publicized 
by both leaders upon their return. { ne 

Even more important than my contacts with the two political leaders 
was the assistance given by the two young Cypriot sociologists who hereaf- 
ter are described as associates because they quickly began to function in 
that role. Neither Miss Katherine Clerides, whom I had met at the Rome 
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seminar, nor I ever tried to take advantage of the fact that she is Mr. 
Clerides' daughter, but unquestionably the prominence of her father helped / 
us both to meet important Greek Cypriotes and to plan the workshop; even 
her father's political opponents were eager to cooperate. She introduced me 
to a Turkish psychologist with whom she had previously worked in carry- 
ing on a research project and who in turn eventually enabled me to find a 
Turkish associate, Miss Duygu Yusuf, who had a position in the Turkish 
administration. In addition, my own academic status gave me easy access 
to Greek social scientists attached to the Social Research Center in Nicosia, 
as well as to a Greek psychiatrist interested in research. I further estab- 
lished myself within the city by renting a flat which was on the Greek side 
because there, but not in the Turkish section, I could meet with members 
of both communities. As ever when one resides in a country and wishes to 
participate somewhat in its social life, one contact leads to another, so that 
relatively quickly the number of acquaintances expands. I also observed 
` various festivals and could note the extreme Greek and Turkish 
nationalism behind almost all the parades and the pageants. 

As a result of these connections and particularly through the efforts of 
my two associates, I have the impression I was able with no exceptions to 
meet and have a hospitable conversation with anyone I wished. The 
Cypriotes were cordial and apparently eager to discuss their country with _ 
an American professor, perhaps if only to diminish his ignorance or gain 
sympathy for their political standpoint. The Turks, being members of the 
smaller community, seemed a bit more friendly than the Greeks. The _ 
Center mentioned above and/Miss Clerides arranged an informal seminar 
with Greek social scientists; Miss Duygu brought together a handful of 
Turkish social scientists who had studied in America; I addressed a dinner 
meeting of Greek professionals concerned with psychiatry and mental 
health in general; and I repeated that talk in another city before another, 
group of Greek professionals. In these situations my formal comments were 
confined to what we had done in the African Horn and Northern Ireland, 
but in the discussion period questions were always raised concerning the 
possibility of a similar project for Cyprus. I was present when Mr. Denk- 
tash spoke informally before members of the same Greek Center and when 
Mr. Clerides formally addressed members of a Turkish club and their 
distinguished guests. I know neither Greek nor Turkish, but a knowledge 
of English is widespread among educated Cypriotes. 

The interviewing and participant observation lasted from February 1 to 
May 22 and again from June 4 to June 15, 1974. Methodologically and not 
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trivially I would emphasize that participating in a community to determine 
the feasibility of a workshop and then to recruit participants is not, or 
should not be a full-time occupation. It would be too boring and nerve- 
racking to concentrate exclusively upon the project for the long period of 
time required to feel somewhat immersed in a community, and therefore 
some other simultaneous preoccupation (in my case writing a book having 
no connection with Cyprus or workshops) is highly desirable. The final trip 
to Cyprus on July 12, as already suggested, was necessary to arrange 
last-minute details. 


C. RESULTS 


Nobody with whom I spoke individually opposed the idea of a workshop 
that would bring together members of the two communities, though 
friendly skepticism was sometimes expressed in the seminars and meetings. 
I never tried to argue in favor of the project, rather I outlined our African 
and Irish enterprises and then, as in the group meetings. asked the indi- 
vidual whether something similar might be useful in Cyprus. A conserva- 
tive, extremely sophisticated supporter of enosis stated that I was trying to 
plant a magnificent seed upon barren soil, by which he meant that a 
workshop could be fruitful only after Cyprus' political fate was settled; he 
agreed, nevertheless, that a series of workshops might prove valuable 
—and later on he cooperated splendidly in recruiting persons subscribing to 
his political philosophy. One very important neutral in Cyprus urged me to 
have a go at a workshop because in his opinion the two leaders at the 
intercommunal talks had over the years reached the point where they 
usually simply discharged their well rehearsed roles on a symbolic level, 
and hence any device that would bring reality into their discussions was to 
be commended. I often adopted, sincerely, the role of devil’s advocate and 
stated that abandoning the project would not be a personal disaster for me, 
since during my term’s leave of absence I could then go about my normal, 
more sensible business (research in Africa). When appropriate, I asked the 
most challenging question of all: would you yourself or some member of 
your organization be willing to attend such a workshop? The answers 
tended to be affirmative: the individual would be willing, provided he 
could be released from his job, he could change plans already formulated, 
etc.; or he would have to discuss the matter with members of his board and 
secure their approval. In all instances save one (to be mentioned later), that 
approval was obtained, though I insisted that I would be seeking not 
formally designated representatives, rather individuals embodying an 
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organization’s viewpoint concerning the Cyprus problem. “Would you | 
running any risk personally by attending?” That question was crucial 
because, as ever, the organizer of a workshop cannot guarantee that t 
enterprise will be even partially successful and hence does not wish 
jeopardize any of the participants whose safety or position might after- 
wards be threatened. No Greek expressed any fear whatsoever; a few _ 
Turks stated that they might conceivably be penalized if it became know: iy 
subsequently that they had expressed a viewpoint running counter to the — 
position of their administration; and one official stated that a ody ef 
even a creative accord at the workshop might be interpreted by one 

community as evidence for their mistaken belief that the only impediment | 
to peace in Cyprus was the good will of the other community. J 

Slightly over a month after beginning this phase of the investigation, I 
formally approached the two leaders, summarized my impressions, out 
lined a proposal, and asked them whether in spite of their initial and 
continuing misgivings, they would support my application for the funds the 
workshop would require. They agreed with guarded enthusiasm and with 
very friendly encouragement; and then I immediately applied to the 
Endowment for financial support. 

I must record, however, misgivings that troubled me as I tried to 
convince myself and the foundation that the workshop was indeed desir- 
able and feasible. First, I was not at all certain that I had adequi 
communicated to potential participants or their organization the nature 
the workshop. In our three previous enterprises we had been disturbed | 
our apparent failure to obtain informed consent from all the participants; 
and again in Cyprus, though I emphasized the hard work and the emo- 
tional stresses involved in the workshop, I feared that some or most of he ! 


information. Obviously, І tried to answer all other questions, such as t 
role we Americans might play subsequently in carrying out whatever p 
were formulated at the workshop. Then I wondered whether encour 
ment from the two leaders may have been more an expression of good will 
toward me than a blunt analysis of the benefits that could emerge; or 
might have consented, I imagined, for fear that the other one would do 50 
Finally, in spite the fact that I kept emphasizing the high-risk, high-g аш 
nature of the project, I might have raised false hopes in everybody. 4 
The second question concerning the goals to be sought by the workshop 
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gradually could be answered as I became better acquainted with the 
situation in Cyprus. The first goal was ambitious and perhaps unrealistic: 
offering the two political leaders new ideas which they might find useful in 
their intercommunal talks. Both are lawyers and hence might profit from 
suggestions offered by individuals trained in other disciplines and having 
life experiences different from theirs. The second goal was more social than 
political: under some set of assumptions—and the modal one was that 
Cyprus would remain independent—could the participants devise ways to 
diminish tension and misunderstanding between the two communities im- 
mediately or in the long run by means of new associations or ones already 
in existence? Although Greeks and Turks had no or relatively few contacts 
with one another—primary schools, for example, were completely 
segregated—a Chamber of Commerce, service organizations, and a few 
professional groups on the Greek side had been trying to include a number 
of Turks, if only a token number, in their membership. A hypothetical 
illustration of a fruitful outcome might have involved history textbooks: 
since those then in use were imported from Greece and Turkey and 
therefore were biased against the other country, could a committee of 
teachers have been formed which would begin work on a text written from 


| the Cypriot standpoint and emphasizing the points of unity rather than 


those of friction? Both leaders, my two associates, and others with whom I 
talked agreed that these objectives were worth seeking. 

Achieving the goals required an interaction between a workshop plan 
and a particular set of participants: without a plan participants could not 
be recruited, but without a knowledge or the precise participants no plan 
could be formulated in detail. The solution was to outline a plan in general 
terms, then do the recruiting, and at the last moment fill out the details. 
The format we had used on two occasions again seemed suitable, or at 
least I was biased in that direction: an isolated site at which the Cypriotes 
could feel detached from the turmoil of their country; about a week 
devoted to some kind of encounter training or learning and another to a 
discussion of Cyprus; and a group of influential participants representing 
diverse standpoints. 

My бс and I were convinced that we could not hold the work- 
shop in Cyprus: the participants would be too close to home to be able to 
feel detached from their families and other everyday responsibility or to 
Tesist the temptation to withdraw from the workshop if they were ec 
turbed by the proceedings. The three of us and many of them favorec 
Yugoslavia, but as the height of the summer-tourist season approached it 
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appeared difficult to find a vacant and suitable hotel there. Lebanon was 
attractive because its proximity to Cyprus would ease our budgetary prob- 
lem; but the continuing explosive situation in the Middle East frightened 
some of the Cypriotes. Finally, I desperately turned again to the Hotel 
Fermeda in the South Tyrol (Italy) because that site had been completely 
satisfactory for our African venture and because the 30 single rooms we 
needed were in fact available. But Fermeda meant an airplane-bus trip of 
at least 11 hours each way (instead of 40 minutes ot Beirut) and an 
inflexible airplane timetable that finally determined the length of the work- 
shop: viz., 12 full working days with perhaps a few additional hours on the _ 
night of arrival and the day of departure. К 
The exact schedule of events during the workshop I could not give 

during the recruiting. When questioned, I outlined specific details from our _ 
two previous ventures (and I usually used roleplaying and reverse-role- _ 
playing as concrete illustrations), but I stressed that the concrete plan _ 

would be formulated after the recruiting was over and after my American а 
colleagues and I met in Milan just prior to the workshop. For I remain _ 
convinced that no one of the current encounter techniques is necessarily _ 
useful in all conflict situations (although each sect usually believes it has at , 

least some of the ingredients of a panacea for all conflicts) and that 

therefore one’s professional colleagues should be selected on the basis of the _ 
skill most suited to the conflict at hand. For Cyprus I leaned heavily — 
toward a National Training Laboratories (NTL) approach (1) rather than a 7| 
Tavistock encounter (8). The two goals there involved the search for new 
ideas, which the NTL kind of encounter is likely to encourage, rather than” 
increased knowledge concerning the functioning of groups, the Tavistock - 
forte; this distinction, however, I admit is too glib, but it was the one 

guiding my thinking. I was convinced, moreover, that the follow-up in 
Cyprus would be extremely important and I knew from living there that 
Cyprus is a small community in which the activities of the elite diffuse very 
easily through the society. It seemed essential to avoid a repetition of the 
negative reactions to a Tavistock technique experienced by a few partici- _ 
pants in our Belfast venture: similar reactions in Cyprus after the work- _ 
shop, I feared, could result in bad public relations for the enterprise which 
might well complicate whatever fruitful consequences would emerge. i d 
therefore asked my American colleague, Professor William J. Foltz, ош 
enlist the help of men trained in the NTL tradition who, in addition, were - 
able and willing to adapt their techniques to the political and social 
problems at hand and whose research and humanitarian interest in the | 
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project would be so great that, following a well reasoned prejudice of 
mine, they would serve without pay. In this connection we faced another 
chicken-and-egg problem: he could not find consultants until I selected a 
date for the workshop because they have their own professional commit- 
ments, and I ought not to have selected a date until I knew who would be 
available. What I did was to select the date most suitable for the Cypriot 
participants, as a result of which my poor colleague had more than the 
usual trouble to find qualified, eager trainers. I hoped that the two experts 
he finally enlisted, Dr. Walter Igersheimer of the Yale Medical School and 
Professor Theodore M. Mills of the State University of the New York at 
Buffalo, would appreciate the subtleties of the Cyprus situation and that 
the four of us on a day-by-day basis during the workshop would be 
maximally flexible in scheduling events and procedures. 

In general, the technique of our kind of workshop calls for the recruit- 
ment of persons (a) who are interested in reducing the social conflict and 
hence are willing to participate; (b) who themselves have influence in the 
community or are in a position to transmit whatever is learned to those in 
power within the community or within one or more of its organizations; 
and (c) who appear emotionally capable of responding fruitfully and crea- 
tively under conditions of stress and are not likely to harbor neurotic or 
alcoholic tendencies. The first criterion of course we satisfied by determining 
whether each potential participant was willing and able to be away from 
Cyprus for a fortnight. Cooperation was relatively easy to attain. To my 
knowledge I was not accused of being a CIA agent (the cross we often had 
to carry in Africa), although one individual is reported to have remarked 
that my connection with a university and my entire soft-sell approach 
could indeed have been a fine cover. A newspaper suggested I was an 
advance agent of Dr. Kissinger. Understandingly, I was asked about the 
source of our money, though I usually anticipated that question by supply- 
ing the information at the outset. Happily, the Cypriotes did not shy away 
from the possibility that knowledge in general might be advanced by the 
workshop and hence, unlike some of the Northern Irish, did not ask 
whether we really only wanted to use them as guinea pigs in a research 
enterprise. 

The second criterion required a knowledge of the structure of the two 
communities and designing a procedure we had not previously used. It was 
essential to find persons who would be trusted by, and have easy access to 
the two political leaders and the leaders of significant associations in the 
two communities. For such individuals could subsequently inform the 
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leaders about the workshop and indeed, when practical, begin to initiate or | 
facilitate implementing actions. I did not wish to have these participants 
function as the appointed representatives of the leaders of groups, for it 
was important for us to retain our unofficial status and for them to feel free 
to think and act on the basis of their own impulses and whatever training 
or inspiration the workshop might provide. I proposed, therefore, that 
leaders submit a list of individuals who were sympathetic with their 
standpoints but who simultaneously had independent, creative minds; then | 
we would select from the list the ones we would invite; thus the ultimate 
responsibility would be ours rather than the leaders’. The system worked 
well except for one problem we foolishly had not anticipated: the interest in 
the workshop by the large was so great that some of those on the lists” 
whom we rejected obviously did not feel kindly toward us. During my last 1 
meeting with him, one of the two political leaders asked me to submit to _ 
him my impressions of anything “practical” achieved at the workshop; I _ 
reminded him that persons from his own list would be in a better position _ 
than I to tell him what he needed to know. b 

The third criterion, though vague, somehow must also guide recruit- — 
ment; to my eternal sorrow, for example, I recruited one man for the 
African workshop who turned out to be pathological in so many respects; A 
that he hindered the progress of his peers. In Cyprus, I set up two hurdles 1 
which each individual had to clear before he was invited: he was inter- — 
viewed first by one of my associates who, belonging to the community and r3 
speaking its language, could make subtler judgments concerning him than X 
I ever could and who also could screen out those not interested in, or _ 
unable to attend the workshop; and then I would see him. Certainly the — 
method would not have proven infallible, but it represents an advance, I — 
think, over having one stranger like me ог a colleague do the recruiting (the _ 
method in Africa) or deputies unable and unwilling to comprehend the _ 
exact nature of the workshop (the opportunistic method in Northern Ire- 
land). I estimated that we could obtain a fair representation of the groups — 
and talents on Cyprus by recruiting a dozen Greeks and an equal number 1 
of Turks. Obviously there was nothing magical about the number, except 
that conceivably during the workshop itself we could have two or three 
subgroups, each composed of an equal number from the two communities : 
and that a group of 24 was sufficiently large to constitute the temporary _ 
community we hoped to create atop the South Tyrolean mountain. 

Every leader and every organization, with an exception, provided names” 1 
of persons to be interviewed as potential participants who were or might be | 
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willing to attend. The exception was the Greek party AKEL, the com- 
munist group which in the last election in Cyprus had received 40 percent 
of the votes cast in the Greek community. We were told few of their 
members could speak English adequately or that those qualified would be 
otherwise occupied during the period of the workshop. Quite possibly a 
decision may have been made not to cooperate with an enterprise spon- 
sored by Americans, for some persons whom we ourselves tracked down 
tentatively stated at first that they would accept our invitation and then 
telephoned a few days later to beg off. The radical viewpoint, however, 
would have been represented by two individuals supporting a party only 
slightly to the right of AKEL, one of whom had studied in Moscow. 
Included among the invited participants were a few persons who rep- 
resented no organization as such but who in the opinion of the three of us 
seemed especially eager and psychologically qualified to participate. 

The proposition offered each participant was the same as in our other 
workshops: we would pay all transportation and hotel costs as well as 
out-of-pocket expenses, but there would be no honoraria. Educators were 
on holiday, hence they did not need leaves of absence. Those on the 
government payroll in one of the two communities and two individuals 
employed by a hotel were generously granted leave with pay and would not 
have had to forfeit any of their holiday leave. In only two instances was it 
necessary to agree to pay the wages which the men would have lost and 
which clearly they could not have afforded to lose. Two participants were 
told, in response to their politely phrased question, that spouses were 
outlawed. 

The two associates and I decided that during the workshop itself they 
would dissociate themselves from the other Americans and me and become 
full participants. As young sociologists having responsible Positions within 
Nicosia, they more than satisfied our criteria for participation. Afterwards, 
moreover, they could carry on the follow-up research in Cyprus and report 
to us the achievements of the enterprise, as well as the need, if any, for 
additional intervention. The administrative responsibities in Italy both 
before and during the workshop could be better performed by someone 
from that area with a knowledge of English, Italian, and German; and 
indeed the first part of that role was performed efficiently by Patrizia de 
Rachewiltz. 

Less than a week before the workshop and four days before my own 
departure for Italy, the background of the other 22 participants ayes 
roughly the following: Greeks:1) Lawyer, politician, Clerides list; 2) Civil 
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engineer, Clerides list; 3) Dentist, Clerides list; 4) Social worker, trade 
union official; 5) Teacher of engineering, radical; 6) Teacher of mathemat- 
ics, radical; 7) School official, supporter of enosis; 8) Young woman, 
teacher of mathematics; 9) Young woman sociologist; 10) Young chemical 
engineer; 11) Government economist, service-club (possibly a dropout to be 
replaced by very strong pro-enosis professional); Turks:1) Lawyer, politi- 
can, Denktash list; 2) Civil servant, Denktash list; 3) Civil servant, Denk- 
tash list; 4) Welfare officer; 5) Teacher of English, political opposition; 6) 
Laborer (trained teacher), opposition; 7) School official, supporter of parti- 
tion; 8) Young woman school official, trained in science; 9) Young ar- 
chitect; 10) Young computer expert; 11) Business administrator. 

Clearly the lists were biased in certain respects, but deliberately so or for 
reasons beyond our control. Young persons were overrepresented, espe- 
cially among the Turks: they were likely, we felt, to produce innovative 
ideas and they needed a workshop because their generation had grown up 
in an atmosphere of distrust resulting from the isolation of the two com- 
munities since 1963. Teachers were prominent: they were available during 
their vacation and, more importantly, they might have been able subse- 
quently to affect the school system responsible for many of the stereotypes 
and values at the basis of the conflict. Scientists (including mathematicians 
and engineers) were too heavily represented only because these particular 
individuals seemed to satisfy our criteria. Alas, few qualified women could 
be found, especially among the Turks, which undoubtedly is a reflection of 
their relatively subservient positions within the two communities. We were 
pleased to be able in many instances to have an occupation represented on 
both sides, for a Greek lawyer and a Turkish lawyer, for example, would 
begin the workshop with professional interests in common and hence might 
develop a fruitful relation that would possibly endure after the return to 
Cyprus. The Turkish participants were less politically diverse than the 
Greeks because their community, being in the minority and being by and 
large on the defensive, was much more unified ; their English, moreover, 
appeared to be not quite as fluent as that of the Greeks. Not all the 
participants could possibly be creative; actually a few of them were invited 
so that their viewpoint could be directly experienced by persons from the 
other community who thus might better appreciate the subtle or blatant 
problems in reconciliation or intercommunal cooperation. Since I was the 
only one who had interviewed all these participants on both sides, I would 
have been the link between them and the two Cypriot associates on the one 
hand and my American colleagues on the other hand which, I am certain, 
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would have been an unavoidable, heavy responsibility whose implications 
only the workshop itself could have revealed. 

The final result pertains to advance knowledge concerning some of the 
opinions and values likely to affect the workshop, as well as some of the 
ways in which those opinions and values might be expressed. That knowl- 
edge might also have been useful in planning the workshop with my 
American colleagues in Milan as well during conferences with them in 
medias ves. What follows are virtually direct quotations drawn from my 
notes which I gathered while participating in the two communities and 
during the recruiting stage. Clearly they are taken out of context; they were 
not necessarily—in many instances most definitely not—the modal expres- 
sion in Cyprus (for I was not polling a cross-section of the population). 
They do reflect the hit-and-miss expressions we could have anticipated: 

Some of my best friends used to be Greeks (Turks). 

Many (most) Greeks are opposed to enosis but are afraid to speak out against 
it. 

Hatred and suspicion are inevitable, they are a product of our history. 

The leaders in the intercommunal talks are puppets manipulated by Greece 
and Turkey. 

This has been a Greek island since 1400 B.C. and it will always be Greek. 

History need not overwhelm us, we are only what we ourselves and not what 
our ancestors have experienced. 

I have not been in the Turkish quarter of Nicosia for years; I have never seen 
the Turkish enclave in Famagusta. 

Cyprus must be a unitary state. 

We must have a federation in Cyprus. 

It is too bad our children have not been able to see each other during these 
last 10 years. 

This is a problem for the politicians to solve. 

Fifteen years ago this island was a paradise. 

He cannot be trusted: as a leader he says one thing but means another, 

The officers from mainland Greece (Turkey) are carrying on propaganda for 
their home country and they treat our draftees in a haughty (impolite) manner. 

We must respect each other's identities. ia 

The way to protect Cyprus from communism is . . . - j 

3 What we need is a feasible and realistic solution, we must stop trying for a 

desirable and unobtainable one. Р 

We Turks аге not a minority or a minority group іп Cyrpus; we are the 
smaller community. 

The situation is hopeless, they hate us. } 

I did not realize the depth of the hatred until I returned to a village. 


They maltreat us wherever we are. 4 
Neither community has any sense of identity with Cyprus, there are no 


symbols to which people can cling. 
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Between 1960 and 1963 we all lived together peacefully. 

It was not terror, it was violence. 

University students trained in Greek universities are likely to be pro-enosis, 

University students trained in Turkish universities are likely to be radicals. 

Having two governments on a predominantly Greek island is ridiculous, 

The opposite of enosis is double enosis or partition. 

A high birth rate is to be encouraged to make our position on Cyprus more 
secure. 

No other country in the world has a ruling group whose principal aim is to 
abolish their own independence. 

There is too much suspicion on both sides. 

We live happily side-by-side in Kyrenia, it should be that way throughout the 
entire island. 

Everything would be all right if it were not for politics. 

One side must take the first step to reduce the conflict, and it must be the... . 

Our rights have to be respected. 

Hundreds of Turks have not been able to return to the villages which have 
been destroyed by the Greeks. 

There can be no perfect solution, there must be a calculated risk by both 
sides. 

Cyprus must remain independent. 

What we really want is to be part of a world community. 

They are so stolid and clumsy, no wonder we make fun of them. 

They are so energetic and ruthless, I wish we could be too. 

We have missed a great opportunity to build a nation here because . . . . 

People can live together better when they do not have too much in common. 

A country can be stable, its people happy only when there is a strong 
government, any kind of strong government. 

Greeks and Turks as individuals get along very well, problems arise only 
when groups are involved. 

How can Cyprus possibly be independent when it is so strategically important 
for the great powers? 


D. Discussion 


The lessons to be learned from this aborted workshop, though numer- 
ous, can be briefly and cryptically summarized. Observation, participant 
observation, direct interviewing within the region in conflict are necessary 
if the feasibility and desirability of intervention are to be ascertained and 
if, when the workshop seems both feasible and desirable, potentially 
influential and creative persons are to be recruited as participants. An 
outsider like the present Writer, even after residing within the community 
and carrying on the preliminary research, cannot be expected either to be 
trusted completely or to be capable of appreciating the subtleties involved 
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in the social structure of the community or in other social, linguistic 
nuances; he must enlist the help of competent, interested associates. Intru- 
sion into an area of conflict should not be made unless the intervener has 
some assurance of financial support; it seems futile to try to step out of the 
vicious circle of feasibility-and-support by first determining feasibility 
without hope of support because only the promise of some support can 
make the investigation of feasibility appear realistic. The various problems 
associated with intervention cannot be considered separately, and they 
include timing, budget, site, participants, technique. Financing for inter- 
ventions may come from outside sources, but persons involved in the 
conflict who contribute to the workshop are likely thus to acquire a special 
interest in making it successful. Ideally, I suppose, a team of outside 
investigators or interveners should do the preliminary work within a com- 
munity, though this procedure is costly, probably impractical, and for 
professional trainers or consultants impossible; perhaps one’s colleagues 
can be briefed in intense doses before the workshop begins. A backup 
organization is needed, however, to help with the numerous logistical 
details and in recruiting, if the principal interveners are to concentrate 
upon their own tasks. Provision should be made for some kind of prelimi- 
nary planning for following up the workshop to determine its accomplish- 
ments and nonaccomplishments, as well as, if necessary and desirable, to 
assist the participants in their home communities. In a single, compound 
sentence: it is possible for one person with patience and time, with ade- 
quate financial support, with the promise of the possibility of continued 
support, and with assistance from local associates and back-home col- 
leagues to intervene in a conflict situation and to organize a workshop; the 
satisfactions, the risks, and the disappointments can be great. 
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SUMMARY 


A number of previous investigators have suggested that there is a lower 
lationship between authoritarianism and ethnocentrism іп “au- 
horitarian” cultures than in *nonauthoritarian" cultures. A review of the 
iterature indicated that the available evidence did not provide conclusive 
support for this contention. The degree of association between these 
:haracteristics was examined in Queensland, Australia—a relatively au- 
lhoritarian culture. Highly significant correlations were found between the 
Conservatism scale and two measures of ethnic prejudice in a sample of 56 
mothers. While social processes are undoubtedly an important determinant 
of differences between cultural groups in mean levels of ethnocentrism, 
studies which attempt to show а difference in the degree of, association 
between authoritarianism and ethnocentrism have to allow for the effect of 
differences in instrument variances, between cultural groups, on the mea- 


sures used. 


‘A. INTRODUCTION 


In the original study of The Authoritarian Personality (1) the authors 
presented evidence supporting their contention that a close relationship 
exists between the personality characteristic of authoritarianism and ethnic 
prejudice. Apart from the methodological and other problems associated 
with this research [reviewed by Kirscht and Dillehay 9 some researchers 

“authoritarian” cultures, social or cul- 


have maintained that in relatively 1 r еа 
tural factors are more important determinants of ethnic preju ice t an 
18). More recently Orpen, in a series of 


personality characteristics (2, 17, . ; а а 

studies (11, 12, 16) has. presented evidence to support his conten ewe a 

there is a relatively small relationship between authoritarianism and ethnic 
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prejudice in the “authoritarian” culture of South Africa. He has prese 
two divergent arguments to support this contention. The first is | 
“expressive” theories of prejudice are culture-bound as there only ay 
to be a close relationship between prejudice and personality charac 
in certain kinds of cultural settings which he characterizes as “demo 
On the other hand, in relatively authoritarian cultures social norms 
more important determinants of ethnic prejudice than personality chal 
teristics. In support of this argument Orpen has conducted two stud 
South Africa which have found a low relationship between authori 
personality characteristics (as measured by the F scale, Rokeach’s 
matism scale, and Smith and Rosen’s Worldmindedness scale) and vi 
measures of ethnic prejudice (11, 13). į 
Orpen’s second argument is that since the California F scale is closel 
related to such nonpersonality characteristics as level of education, inco! 
level, and cultural background, it may not be tapping "deep-lying ре 
ity needs" but rather extent of exposure to attitudes expressed by F 
items. This being the case, it would be expected that there is a hig 
relationship between the F scale and ethnic prejudice in authoritaria 
cultures where there is a high degree of consistency between these idea 
Again he presents evidence to support this view (10, 16). P 
However, a close examination of Orpen's studies shows that the data ht 
has presented are not adequate to provide support for his hypothe 
Numerous studies have shown the F scale, in both its original and revi 
forms, to have poor validity as a measure of authoritarianism (9, 24). А 
attempt by Orpen to validate the F scale with a South African sam pl 
indicated that, when correlated with three other pencil-and-paper measi 
of personality, it had its highest correlation of .32 with a scale measi 


common (14). 


In the studies Orpen used to show that the Е scale was more highl 
related to ethnic Prejudice in authoritarian subcultures (10, 11, 16), ther 
are methodological defects. He found the F scale (with acquiescence con 
trolled) to have a higher correlation with the E scale (.57) in a sample 0 
Afrikaans-speaking South Africans (10) compared with the correla 
between the F scale and measures of anti-African prejudice (.20) and s 
distance towards nonwhite groups (.19) in a sample of English-spea 
South Africans (11). As he used different scales to measure prejudice in 
these two studies the results are not directly comparable. Previous studi 
have shown that scales which are similar in format to the F scale (such. as 
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the E scale) correlate more highly with it than scales which have a dissimi- 
lar format, such as social distance scales (3, 19). In this case the relative 
influence of common “instrument” or “methods” variance on the correla- 
tion coefficients is unknown. In a later study (16), Orpen found a higher 
degree of association between the F scale and anti-African prejudice in an 
apprentice sample (r = .33, р < .02) compared with a student sample 
(r = .20, p > .05). However, he did not test the significance of the differ- 
ence between the correlation coefficients, and if this is done it is found to be 
nonsignificant (p = .21). 

Given the methodological flaws in Orpen’s studies, it remains to be 
tested whether authoritarianism has a relatively higher, equal, or lower 
degree of association with ethnic prejudice in authoritarian cultures, com- 
pared with nonauthoritarian cultures. 

A new measure of conservatism which has been put forward as an 
alternative to the F scale (31) has been shown to be a valid measure of the 
personality characteristic variously labelled “authoritarianism” or “conser- 
vatism” (23, 27). Although the Conservatism scale has been interpreted as 
measuring only social attitudes and not basic personality structure (15), 
current evidence indicates that the scale does in fact measure a basic 
personality dimension (29). A recent study found a correlation of .84 
between the Conservatism scale and a measure of authoritarian child- 
rearing practices in a sample of 56 mothers (22). Although the Conser- 
vatism scale has been found to include a *racialism" component among the 
items composing it (30), its relationship with independent measures of 
ethnic prejudice has not been systematically examined. The present study 
investigated this relationship in a sample of mothers from a relatively 
authoritarian culture (Queensland, Australia) with the use of measures of 
ethnic prejudice free from contamination with response styles and other 
forms of methods variance associated with questionnaires. 

The level of “authoritarianism” in Queensland may be regarded as being 
between the “liberal” Northern United States communities (18) and the 


ikaner culture of South Africa (10). Three types of 


highly authoritarian Afri І 
evidence support this view. Culturally, Queensland has the reputation of 


being Australia’s “Deep South” regarding treatment of Aborigines, an 
indigenous colored minority group. Police persecution of Aborigines and 


segregation in rural towns in hotel bars, picture theatres, and swimming 


pools has been documented (8, 25). Politically, restrictive state laws exist 


concerning the residential mobility an 
(4), and as in South Africa, there are re 


а disposal of income for Aborigines 
latively strict censorship laws, with 
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such publications as “Playboy” and “The Little Red Schoolbook,” as well _ 
as the musical “Hair,” being banned. In terms of ethnic attitudes, one 
study has shown Queensland students to be more prejudiced towards — 
ethnic outgroups than students in New Zealand (20). One African commen- - 
tator has suggested that Australia's treatment of. Aborigines is worse than 
the treatment of Africans by either South Africa or Rhodesia (7). 


B. METHOD 


During a comprehensive study of the relationship between au- _ 
thoritarianism, child rearing, and ethnocentrism (21) an interview schedule 
was administered to 77 mothers in Brisbane, Australia. The schedule — 
included 12 questions concerning behavioral intentions towards three eth- _ 
nic outgroups (Italians, Chinese, Aborigines) across four degrees of inti- 
macy (allow as immigrants, invite to house for meal, stay in house as guest, 
allow son or daughter to marry). As Aborigines are indigenous inhabitants 
of Australia the item concerned with Aboriginal immigration was presented — 
as "what do you think of Aborigines shifting into the cities from country — 
areas?" The mothers’ replies to the interview questions were recorded on - 
tape, and responses to each question were subsequently rated on a seven- 
point scale ranging from 1 (unqualified acceptance) to 7 (unqualified rejec- 
tion). Independent ratings of the responses by a second person gave 
interrater reliability coefficients between .77 and .92 for the 10 items _ 
subsequently used in the two scales. 

A cluster analysis of the interitem correlation matrix revealed two inter- 
nally consistent scales: marital rejection (coefficient alpha = .88), which 
included the three items concerned with intermarriage and Chinese immi- 
gration; and social distance (coefficient alpha = .85) which included six 
remaining items. The two items concerned with Italian immigration and 
Italians visiting one’s house for a meal were not included in either scale ' 
because of very low variance on these items. 

The Conservatism scale was mailed to all the mothers after interviewing 
had been completed (about two months after most interviews), and 56 
questionnaires were returned, A comparison of the mean scores on the 
marital rejection (10.45 vs. 10.86) and social distance (9.05 vs. 9.62) scales 
showed the differences between mothers who returned the questionnaires, 
and those who did not return them, to be nonsignificant. 


C. RESULTS 


For the 56 mothers the mean score on the Conservatism scale was 43.85 
(SD = 19.55). In comparison, Wilson and Shute (28) obtained a mean 
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score of 38.57 on the scale for 14 English-speaking South African house- 
wives. In the same study 21 English-speaking office workers had a mean 
score of 46.00, and 26 Afrikaans-speaking office workers had a mean score 
of 51.69. These mean scores indicate that the sample of Brisbane mothers 
had similar scores to comparable groups in South Africa, and that 
Afrikaans-speakers are more conservative than English-speaking South 
Africans. 

The correlation of conservatism with marital rejection was .62 
(p < .001) and with social distance .42 (p < .001). Thus between 20 and 
40 percent of the variance on the measures of ethnic prejudice may be 


accounted for in terms of conservatism or *authoritarianism." 


D. DISCUSSION 


The aim of the present study was to determine the extent of association 
between a measure of authoritarianism—the Conservatism scale—and eth- 
nic prejudice in a relatively “authoritarian” culture. Although it has been 
proposed that the degree of association would be lower in more au- 
thoritarian cultures (or subcultures), the early studies of Pettigrew and 
Rhyne in.the United States and Pettigrew in South Africa showed au- 
thoritarianism and ethnocentrism to be associated at comparable levels in 
all the samples (17, 18, 19). Recent attempts by Orpen to demonstrate 
differences in the degree of association in South African subcultures have 
also failed to provide conclusive support for his predictions. 


Many of the studies reviewed provide ample evidence that there are 


differences in the mean level of ethnocentrism in different cultural or 


s little doubt that social processes are an 


subcultural groups. There seem: ; 
important determinant of a significant portion of the variance on measures 


of ethnic prejudice not accounted for by "personality" factors (21). How- 
ever, there appears to be no basis for assuming that raising or lowering the 
mean level of ethnocentrism in a culture will alter the relationship between 
ethnocentrism and individual differences in authoritarianism—unless at the 


same time the range of individual differences on authoritarianism or eth- 
nocentrism is decreased. In other words the argument becomes a statistical 
variable will lower the relationship 


one in that decreases in variance on а us 

of that variable with other variables—when it is assumed that the amount 

of “error” variance in the instruments remains constant. The results of 

studies which have reported both means and standard deviations in com- 
ut this contention. Pettigrew’s 


ari ultural groups bear о 
Кү с... f the United States found the 


study (18) in Northern and Southern regions 0 t 
means and standard deviations on both the F and anti-Negro scales to be 
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higher in the Southern sample, and the correlations between these s 
were also slightly higher in the Southern sample (.27 vs. -34). Апо 
American study (6), comparing relationships between the Е and Е scales in _ 
Northern and Southern samples found a lower correlation in the Southern | 
sample (.49 vs. .60), and the standard deviations on both the E and F 
scales were also lower in the Southern sample. 
Thus in order to demonstrate a “true” difference in relationship bety 
authoritarianism and ethnocentrism in different cultural groups it is песе 
sary to control or allow for the effects of any changes in the variance on tl 
measures used. None of the studies reported in the literature appears 
have done this. Of course if a significant difference in the degree 
uniformity in ethnocentrism is found between cultural groups in cor 
prehensive, randomly selected samples, this would be good evidence for 
the relative importance of social or cultural factors. 
One of the limitations of the results of the present study is that they are 
derived from a sample consisting entirely of females. However, none of the 
studies reviewed has reported any sex differences in the relationship b 
tween authoritarianism and ethnocentrism. 
In view of the apparent superior validity of the Conservatism s 
across a number of cultural groups (28, 32), compared with the vario 
versions of the F scale, the onus lies on future researchers to justify. 
continued use of the F scale instead of the Conservatism scale. Moreove 
it would seem that further advances in understanding the determinants 
ethnic prejudice are more likely in studies which go beyond the simpl 
comparison of one questionnaire measure with another and instead 
amine the relationship between suitable “verbal” measures and overt bê 
havior in “realistic” situations (e.g., 5, 26). 
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ALIENATION: A CROSS-CULTURAL ANALYSIS* 
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AIDA К. ТОМЕН 


SUMMARY 


This study examines alienation in two different cultural groups. One 
sample is Middle Eastern, and the other is American. Students from a 
transitional society expressed greater feelings of alienation; they felt more 
powerless and scored higher on the normlessness, meaninglessness, and 
social isolation scales. These relationships were not altered when 
socioeconomic status and sex were controlled with one exception— 
American students with a professional background showed higher norm- 
lessness than Middle Eastern respondents of the same occupational level. 
The variability in results obtained within and across the cultural groups 
studied is explained in terms of cultural context effects. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Most of the empirical research on alienation seems to be limited to the 
analysis of American samples with the exception of a few studies (1, 14, 15, 
16). Similar research on other cultures is not readily available. This exist- 
ing gap in knowledge stimulated the pursuit of the present study. 

The distinction between developing and industrial societies is a point of 
departure for the study of a number of sociocultural variations and social 
psychological differences. This paper reports research on student alienation 
in the Middle East and the United States in an attempt to provide a 
e and add to our knowledge in understanding 


cross-cultural perspectiv d І 
alienation as a social psychological phenomenon 1n more than one social 


structure. х н it 

Traditionally, the Middle East has been characterized by its religious 
moral system, strong family ties and bonds, approved cultural au- 
thoritarianism and paternalism, closely guarded sex, and a deep sense of 
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in-group loyalties. This way of life is being slowly and gradually challen; 
by the development of modern scientific inventions, higher education, m 
communication, and the decline in social and geographical isolation (2 
6, 7, 8). As a result, the old order is becoming no longer tenable, and th el 
appears to be a rapid awakening to the realization that men and won 
must take an active part in the building of the new society. In spite of t 
current evolutionary process of change in attitudes and values, this ovei a 
pattern which characterizes the Middle Eastern society is likely to have: 
social psychological effects upon its members. | 
In contrast, the American society already managed to pass through th 
above stage of experience and rethinking process and developed for itse 
way of life characterized by a central stress upon success, competiti 
achievement, individualism, secularism, etc. (18). These values, howeve 
are not independent of the structural conditions in society. In fact, ma 
theorists argue that these conditions—i.e., high mobility, increased modet 
nization and technology, urbanization, rationalization of industrial proces: 
ses, growth of large scale organizations, etc.—encourage a sense of aliena 
tion on the part of the individual as he relates to his environment. It is 
argued here that the idea of alienation is not necessarily unique to 
analysis of contemporary modern society, but can be equally applied to 
societies in transition. The problem for research then is to determine some 


of the social-psychological characteristics in terms of alienation that distin- 
guish these two societies. І 


B. METHOD 


1. Measurement of Variables 

Four aspects of alienation are investigated:! 
(a) Powerlessness measures the extent to which an individual feels that 
he himself can control the outcomes of events that concern him on the le el 
of the larger social system (13). The conceptualization of powerlessness l 


pec Я oncern related to war, peace, world 
opinion of one’s country, government decisions, inflation, and other poli 
cal and economic events. Thus, powerlessness implies a trust in fate and 


' The tables on the intercorrelations of the alienation measures of each cultural group 


the items which compose the four alienation scal il the author 
the address shown at the end of this article. es are available upon request to the 
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lack of mastery over outcomes either by oneself or by others like oneself, 
whereas a low degree of powerlessness is the expectation of intended and 
purposive control (11). 

(b) Normlessness refers to the expectancy for socially unapproved be- 
havior required to achieve given goals. The five-item scale is limited to 
moral judgments in business and the government in one's own society in 
terms of the extent to which ethical codes are violated in order to achieve 
socially approved objectives. In this respect a high degree of normlessness 
implies lack of adherence to moral judgments and the acceptance of so- 
cially unapproved means (10, p. 28; 11). 

(c) Meaninglessness refers to the degree to which events in the larger 
society are perceived as extremely complex, unclear, and intricate. Accord- 
ingly, persons who experience high meaninglessness view the social order 
as incoherent, and their minimal standards for clarity in. decision-making 
and problem-solving are not met. On the other extreme, low meaningless- 
ness implies a sense of understanding events in society at large in terms of 
their order and predictability. 

(d) Social isolation refers to a sense of aloneness, anonymity, and de- 
tachment on the part of the individual in relation to others in society. 
Those characterized by high social isolation view social relationships as 
unsatisfactory and unrewarding. On the other extreme, persons who view 
others as friendly, committed, supportive, and perceive themselves as part 
of the situation in which they are engaged are not alienated in the social 
isolation sense (3, 4). 

The response pattern 
four-point format: strongly agree, 
ranked from “1” to “4,” respectively; 
“4” designated low alienation. For e 
obtained for all the items in each scale, 
the basis of the total score distributions of each scale. 


to the items in each of the above four scales used a 
agree, disagree, strongly disagree, 
“1” designated high alienation and 
very respondent a total score was 
and a mean score was computed on 


2. Sample 
of the Middle Eastern sample, consisting of 


Th lation distribution 
eee the Middle East, shows that students come 


136 cases from one college in 


2 The reliability of the alienation measures tested 
Eastern ЗАЙЫР RES a reproducibility coefficient E: .86 for the po 
the normlessness scale, .89 for the meaninglessness 3 і ie 
The coefficient of scalability (9) for the respective scales in P order is .52, ‚а 
These results suggest high reliability; hence, their e mik 
Similar alienation measures based on American sul y pene 
a reliability ranging between .73 and .84 (4, p. 756) or higher. 
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from different parts of the Middle East (e.g., Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, 
Syria, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Arab Peninsula, and North Africa) and rep- 
resent two religious denominations, Christian and Moslem. The average 
age of this group, of whom 35 percent are males, is 21.69 years. The 
American sample, composed of 150 students of a middle-sized university in 
Ohio, has a mean average age of 22.18 years and a sex distribution 
identical to that of the Middle Eastern group. The subjects of both groups 
are undergraduates enrolled in various fields of introductory courses. The 
differences in the age distribution do not reach statistical significance at the 
-01 level. Thus, the two groups are comparable insofar as college status, 
age, and sex are concerned. However, with respect to socioeconomic back- 
ground, the two student samples are not quite the same. Middle Eastern 
students represent a relatively higher socioeconomic stratum in the Middle 
East than American students of a state university in the United States. 
This difference may account for a possible bias in the sample. 

The questionnaire for this study was self-administered to all Middle 
Eastern students included in the sample in the Summer of 1965. The 
identical questionnaire was self-administered to the American sample in 
the Summer of 1966. Although data collection is preferably done during the 
same period of time, this consideration was not so critical for the research 
problem under study in view of the short timing of data collection on the 
second group and also in view of the fact that no major social changes and 
fluctuations in local, political, and economic conditions had taken place to 
alter the nature of the issues represented here. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
1. Powerlessness 


When the powerlessness scores of the two groups were compared, 
significant differences appeared. Middle Eastern students had a mean 
powerlessness score of 5.79, while the mean score for the American group 
was 5.27 (t = 3.47, p < .001). Thus, students of an industrial society 
indicated that they felt more in control over their own lives. These results 
are congruent with Simpson's (16) finding that United States citizens had 
more of a sense of effectiveness and a deéper trust in the predictability of 
others than did Latin Americans. Almond and Verba (1) also showed that 
trust in others is higher in the United States than in Mexico and Italy. 

Table 1 shows alienation scores with education of father, occupation of 
father, and sex controlled. As can be noted in the table, within each 
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sample, powerlessness characterized the low educational and occupatio; 
levels. This suggests that when the objective criteria for achieving 
socioeconomic status are more favorable, the expectation for control 
one's life helps to predict who will actually be upward mobile. Mo 
important, however, is the observation that Middle Eastern students we 
generally more alienated in terms of powerlessness than their counterp 
in the United States, regardless of population characteristics. ? 
The greatest differences between the two samples appeared in the female 
groups and the middle socioeconomic levels. The former case is pa 
related to man’s authority over women in that Middle Eastern women ha 
been trained for centuries to take a place subordinate to men; they һа 
learned to do so by emphasizing the social differences between themselve: 
and the men upon whom they have depended completely. Although 
situation is declining, traditions and customs still retain enough force 
keep Middle Eastern women more restricted and confined than women 
Western societies where changing traditions and styles of life have permit- 
ted them a greater degree of independence and freedom in and outside the 
home. 
As for socioeconomic status, there is still a far greater gulf between the 
highest and lowest classes with respect to wealth, power, and attitudes 
developing areas than in industrial societies. The middle socioeconomic: 
groups in the Middle East, however, are relatively small, weak, and. 
historically had no political power, whereas in the United States the middle: 
class enjoys prestige, power, and comprises the largest cross-section of th 
population. Thus, the marginal position of the middle classes may be à 
factor in developing a low sense of control among Middle Eastern subjects 


2. Normlessness 
The normlessness scores followed a similar pattern. In the Middle 


ern group the mean score on the normlessness scale was 2.51, and in thi 
American group the mean score was 2.45 (t = -056, p > .05). Although 


> “High white-collar” includes professionals and allied, managers of large businesses; 
officials; “middle white-collar” refers to managers of small businesses, landowners, рой 
prietors; “low white-collar” includes clerical and kindred workers, craftsmen, technicians. _ 
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societies are in normative conflict because of the clash between the tradi- 
tional and the modern social structure. 

When other variables like education, occupation, and sex were control- 
led, the data in Table 1 show that the normlessness scores continued to be 
higher in the Middle Eastern group than the American group with the 
exception of American subjects whose fathers were professional. In this 
instance the reverse pattern was true, although the difference was not 
significant. 

What is perhaps noteworthy is a look at the normlessness scores within 
each of the two different cultural groups. When the factor of education was 
controlled, American and Middle Eastern students whose fathers had some 
elementary education were less susceptible to feelings of normlessness than 
their counterparts of higher educational levels. On the other hand, when 
occupation was controlled, some differences occurred by type of cultural 
group. In the Middle Eastern group respondents whose fathers were in low 
white-collar jobs appeared to be more alienated on the variant of norm- 
lessness, whereas in the American group, subjects of the same educational 
background seemed least alienated. 

As for the Middle Eastern group, it is to be noted that those with high 
school or college education and others who occupy at least a middle 
position on the occupational hierarchy seem to reflect the theme of exploita- 
tion as a necessary step for success in government and business. These 
results possibly suggest that higher education and occupational levels have 
different consequences. Nonetheless, these class segments do not represent 
political or economic power but are struggling for attaining such a position. 
The impediments and limitations in the form of government relative to the 
advancement of the occupants of these classes along with their subordinate 
Position in the power structure may account for their perceived economic 
and business normlessness. | 

Relative to the factor of sex, both Middle Eastern and American males 
tended to exceed females in their expectancy of normlessness in govern- 
ment and business. Basically, the role of the male in these two cultures is 
similar in terms of the family’s main economic support. Likewise, the role 
of the female is generally associated with the home and the rearing of 
children. It appears that the burden of making a living and the Vcn 
ity of supporting a family necessitate striving by any means available to 
make ends meet. This kind of pressure possibly leads to the apparent 
normlessness in males. Relatively speaking, the female is not subjected to 
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the realities of working life by virtue of her role as a mother and 
perceives her situation differently. 4 


3. Meaninglessness 
Results showed a mean score of 4.35 for the Middle Eastern group an 
mean score of 3.87 for the American group (t = 3.50, р < .001), T 
above patterning of findings was not altered when other contro! factors i 
socioeconomic status and sex were considered (Table 1). These results ч 
be partly explained on the basis of the Middle Eastern view of the е) 
world in that events in society, such as risks, uncertainty, scientific expli 
ration, philosophical speculation, and the questioning of systems of gi 
ernment, national or international, etc., are all leaps into the unknow 
hence, challenges to fate become threatening to what has been laid do 
by sacred and secular authority. In a comparative sense, for the Americ 
student, events in society can be questioned, explored, and challenge 
without fear of the unknown. This is, of course, the result of living! 


Thus, in part it may be that these ideological principles explain the diff 
ences in the degree of meaninglessness between the two cultural grou 


4. Social Isolation 

The social isolation scores followed a similar pattern. In the Middl 
Eastern sample the mean score on this alienation scale was 5.37 and in 
American group the mean score was 4.39. These differences were als 
significant ( = 7.48, p < .001). 

The controls for socioeconomic status and sex indicated that tho 
there was some variation in the social isolation scores in relation to t 
factors, the cultural group was a more differentiating variable at each ve 
(Table 1). The greater social isolation reported by the Middle a: 


society 


interaction opportunities. In the Middle Eastern sample, the high social 
isolation experienced by students whose fathers had college education la а 
reflection of their minority status in society. Hence, it appears that aduca- 
tional mobility in a transitional society is likely to reduce contacts with 
others not encompassing 
context. may lead to social isolation. 
Furthermore, it is interesting to note that for the same cultural group, 
the lowest level of social isolation was reported by 
group which apparently did not sever ties with others 
occupying a high status position in d 
this class of individuals is relatively 
is not symbolically linked with high education. On the 
middle and low occupational groups are the classes which 
to improve their status positions in society. 
persons find that the system responds more 
achieved statuses, ‘The inconsistency 
a blockage of social thes as 
the acquisition for » r7 epum тм 
himself neither part 
acceptance. Such marginality may cause social ийме. 
When sex was controlled, results showed apes ра L4 
iolation between the two cultural groups. The high 
of Middle Eastern men and women as compared to their 
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mit accepted. sare, however, women reported а lower level of enin 
isolation than men. With our present 
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cultures under consideration, women are associated with the home, the 
raising of children, fulfilling familial obligations, and are generally respon- 
sible for social activities outside the home. These interactions with family 
members, kinsmen, friends, etc., tend to have a positive effect on the way 
women perceive themselves in the interpersonal sphere. While it is true, at 
least to some extent, that women feel isolated from the work world of men, 
such perceived isolation apparently has not yet reached an intense level 
equalizing that of men. By the same token, the limited interaction availa- 
ble to men beyond their work place or even the compulsory interactions 
with co-workers of their own class do not constitute positive effects on the 
social isolation scale, Moreover, the struggle for men is greater than for 


women not to fall short of their parents’ educational and occupational 
attainments. This process of soci 


tion effects. 


5. Within Group Differences 
а. Nationality. Table 2 analyzes alienation in relation to nationality and 
religious differences within each of the two cultures studied. It is observed, 
for example, that students who came from other parts of the Middle East 
Gordan, Iraq, Syria, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Arab Peninsula, and North 
Africa) had higher scores on the different dimensions of alienation than the 
Lebanese. The differences, however, were not significant. These results 


E Powerless- Normless- Meaning- Social 
Variables ness ness lessness isolation 


ў Middle Eastern sample 
Nationality of father 


Lebanese 5.73 
i 2.45 4.42 5.36 
pre 5.94 2.57 4.44 5.42 
Religious affiliation 
Christian 5.86 
` 2.50 s 5.42 
Moslem 5.85 2.55 ien 5.28 
ды American sample 
Religious affiliation 
Protestant 5.30 
3 Б 2.51 .25% 
Catholic 5.14 2.29 3 oI 47% 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
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| possibly suggest that although the former group is faced with a more 


intense clash between the traditional and modern culture than the 
Lebanese, the transitional effects are not too strong in terms of alienation 
levels. 

b. Religion. When alienation was analyzed by religious affiliation, differ- 
ences between the two dominant religious groups were also not significant. 
In the Middle Eastern sample, Moslems experienced higher alienation than 
Christians on the normlessness and meaninglessness scales. Among Ameri- 
can students, Catholics felt more meaninglessness and more socially iso- 
lated than Protestants. Whatever the reasons are for these differentials, at 
least what may be clear is that in both social structures, religious affiliation 
did not produce great alienative effects, though the religious factor cannot 
be ignored altogether. 

c. Socioeconomic class. Table 3 shows data on the association between 
alienation and socioeconomic class (education, occupation, and income) in 
the two cultural groups. It is observed, for example, that powerlessness 
was negatively correlated with most of life’s advantages. For Middle East- 
ern students, the development of a high expectation for control seemed 
most related to father’s education than to mother’s education and income of 
father. These factors appeared to be crucial for raising their general level of 
expectation for control. For the American sample, the correlations were 
generally small and negative with the exception of mother’s education 
which was most related to powerlessness. Possibly in an industrial society 
powerlessness is a less global sort of attitude and does not correlate highly 
with as many variables. Nonetheless, the importance of mother’s education 


TABLE 3 
F ALIENATION WITH SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 


ConnELATIONS (PEARSON'S 7) О! 
; EASTERN AND AMERICAN SAMPLES 


IN THE MIDDLE 


Selected Power- Norm- Meaning- F Social 
characteristics lessness lessness lessness isolation 
Middle Eastern sample ( Н 83-136) 
Father’s occupation AS +.18* 3 А 
Father's education —.19* —.06 zo Eos 
Mother's education —.16 m 14 b 
Father's income —.15 —.22 _.11 E 
American sample (N = 137-150) a 
Father's occupation =.11 por E 
ather's education E e Tu Engs 
other's education oi 205 Des 


Father's income 


* Significant (p < .05). 
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as a variable in reducing feelings of powerlessness must not go unnoticed, 
Rarely does research consider the influence of the socioeconomic status of 
the mother, a factor that may be of considerable importance in terms of its 
latent effect. 

It is further observed that normlessness correlated negatively with occu- 
pation and income in the Middle Eastern sample, whereas in the American 
sample such relationships were rather weak. Therefore, in a transitional 
society the impact of social class upon individuals in producing distress is 
greater than in an industrial society. 

The correlations between meaninglessness and social class were in most 
instances small and negative in both cultural groups. What was notewor- 
thy was the relative importance of mother’s education in that for Middle 
Eastern and American students alike, the higher the level of mother’s 
education the less daughters and sons experienced the social order as 
incoherent or intricate. Thus, in terms of providing order and predictabil- 
ity for the young today, regardless of the stage of societal development, the 
education of the mother is a positive force in this process. 

Further examination of the data in Table 3 shows that in the Middle 
Eastern sample, social isolation correlated positively with father’s income, 
whereas in the American sampie, occupation was positively correlated with 


further barrier to interaction and exchange with ochers; as a result the 
student with such a background may teel socially removed. In the Ameri- 
can society, income has a duterent effect. For one thing, the hign income 
brackets incorporate a much larger proportion of individuals than in the 
Middle East; hence, their sheer number accounts for part of the social 
interaction that takes place coupled with the fact that income brings with it 
greater interaction opportunities and less isolation. 

In all, however, the low correlations between the different alienation 
variants and socioeconomic Status in both cultural groups suggest the 
search for additional factors in Society that may explain move of the 
variation in the phenomenon of alienacion. 


D. CONCLUSION 


The primary conclusion of this study is that societa] development makes 
a difference in the degree of alienation found between the two cultural 
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groups compared. Nonetheless, the pattern of variability within each social 
structure in some cases was similar. 

However, to sum up on a practical note, there is no question that 
transitional societies are caught in a conflict situation between a traditional 
and a more modern way of life. On the one hand, alienation can be a 
product of a society in transition where behavior outside of kin or loyalty 
groups may be poorly defined, and the system may reflect a traditional 
base. On the other hand, alienation is likely to keep people locked in their 
traditional social patterns. 

The fact that alienation is such a circular process does not mean that 
nothing can be done to deal with the consequences of a changing society. It 
does mean that modernization or technology alone cannot bring about 
instant low alienation. Instead, industrialization may be more effective in 
reducing conflicting standards and expectations if accompanied by other 
efforts to overcome the psychological barriers to industrialization. The fact 
that some of the alienation dimensions correlated with socioeconomic status 
(though the correlations were somewhat low) suggests the need on the part 
of society to raise the income level of the population, provide employment 
opportunities in upper white-collar jobs, increase the proportion of those 
who fall in higher educational levels, encourage higher education for 
mothers, and resocialize men and women in terms of their new roles. 

These directives are important not only for their own intrinsic worth but 
also to help combat feelings of helplessness and distress that appeared to be 
part of the attitude of those who came from agrarian societies. This is not 
w imply that industrial societies do not experience alienation; the attempt, 
however, is only to reduce the level of alienation. Ot course, such a task is 
not easy; the oid patterns, the rigidity of the social structure, supported by 
the psychorogical barriers of alienation, do not change so rapidly. 
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RELATION OF RACE AND SEX TO SUPERMARKET 
HELPING BEHAVIOR*! 


Eastern Michigan University 
RicHARD M. LERNER? AND PHYLLIS FRANK 


SUMMARY 


The relation of race and sex of a person in need of help to the frequency 
of white male and female helping behavior was studied in a field situation 
separately involving interactions with 66 white women and 36 white men 
as potential helpers. Subjects could help, or not help, a white or black male 
or female, respectively, whose bag of groceries had just broken in front of a 
supermarket. Overall, the white females tended to help more than the 
white males, but the overall percentages of help given to males or females, 
or to blacks or whites, was not significantly different. However, the dis- 
tribution of the white males' and females' helping did differ in relation to 
the sex and race of the person in need of help. Yet, despite these differ- 
ences, no support was found for a racial or sexual congruence—increased 
helping frequency relation. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This study assessed the relation of race and sex of a person needing help 
to the frequency of helping among white males and females through use of 
a field situation similar to that previously employed by Wispé and Freshley 
(1). 

B. METHOD 

A white male or a female, or a black male or a female served as 
"cohorts," in random and successive order, in interactions occurring di- 
rectly in front of the main exit of several randomly sampled supermarkets 
in southeastern Michigan. In each interaction one of these four cohorts 

* Received i itorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on December 6, 1973, 
and сте а CRINE in puri with our policy for field research. Copyright, 
1974, by The Journal Press. 1 " 
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stood 10 feet directly in front of the main exit door; his back was facing the 
exit and he was holding a fully loaded bag of groceries. A second cohort 
signaled the first that a potential helper was about to leave the market, 
relatively unencumbered, by himself leaving and quickly walking away to 
the right of the interaction scene. When the first cohort thus heard the 
market door open he ripped open the bag of groceries and emitted the 
appropriate distress behavior. However, no verbal or eye contacts were 
initiated. Interactions (V = 102) were conducted with 66 white women and 
with 36 white men as potential helpers. 


C. RESULTS 


Most subjects (55.996) did not help (i.e., they ignored and/or just walked 
by the cohort) With the 45 "helping" interactions (i.e., groceries were 
picked up, or offers to do so were made), the percentage of help given 
males (4896) was not significantly greater than that given females (40%), 
and the percentage of help given blacks (4796) was not significantly greater 
than that given whites (41%). Yet, females were more likely to help (5096) 
than were males (33%; z = 2.5, p < .05). Although females were no more 
likely to help other females (42%) than were males to help females (3596), 
females were more likely to help males (5895) than were males to help other 
males (32%; z = 2.8, p < .01). Similarly, although both males (47%) and 
females (47%) were equally likely to help blacks, females helped other 
whites more (53%) than did males (1895; z = 4.0, P < .001) Thus, the 
percentages of women who helped either racial group were not different, 
but the percentage of males who helped blacks was greater than the 
percentage of men helping whites ( = 2.8, Ф < .01). Females also helped 
white males (50%) more than males did (18%; 2 = 2.4, р < .05), and 
females helped white females (5595) more than males did (1796; z — 3.2, 
Ф < .01). However, females did not differ from males in their frequency of 
helping black males (62% and 50%, respectively, and males were more 
likely to help black females (4695) than were females (1895; z — 2.0, 
p < .05). Thus, men were as likely to help the black male as the black 
female, but women were more likely to help the black male than the black 
female @ = 4.1, p < .001). 

These data (see Table 1) indicate that for white subjects racial congru- 
ence between a helper and a person in need of help is not related to a 
higher frequency of helping than is a lack of such similarity. Blacks were 
just as likely to be helped as whites by both the male and female white 
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TABLE 1 
HELP GIVEN To EACH OF THE PEOPLE IN DISTRESS BY 
THE MALE AND FEMALE SUBJECTS 


Number of interactions 


Male Female Help (in percent) 
Helpee Total Subjects Subjects Overall Female Male 
Black male 29 8 21 58.6 61.9 50.0 
Black female 22 11 11 31.8 18.2 45.5 
White male 23 11 12 34.8 50.0 18.2 
White female 28 6 22 46.4 54.5 16.7 
Total black 51 19 32 47.1 46.9 47.4 
Total white 51 17 34 41.2 52.9 17.7 
Total male 52 19 33 48.1 57.6 31.6 
Total female 50 17 33 40.0 42.4 35.3 
Overall total 102 36 66 44.1 50.0 33.3 


helpers. In addition, a lack of support for any sex congruence—helping 
relation was found. Neither race nor gender congrueuce was generally 
associated with greater frequencies of helping. 
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NORM STRENGTH AND ALMS GIVING: 
AN OBSERVATIONAL STUDY*! 


The Ohio State University and University of Wisconsin-Green Bay 
ROBERT М. Jiopu AND Eric S. KNOWLES 


SUMMARY 


This study examines the applicability of normative theory to helping 
behavior. Temporally defined norms, such as those associated with holi- 
days, are not subject to the criticisms applied to situationally defined 
norms. The charitable gift giving norms associated with Christmas were 
assumed to grow stronger as Christmas Day drew nearer. An observational 
study indicated that the average donation to a Salvation Army kettle 
increased with temporal nearness to Christmas. Analysis of these data and 
earlier studies suggests that intensity of charitable behavior may be as- 
sociated with subject characteristics including strength of felt norms; 
whereas extensity may be associated with situational features. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One line of research on helping behavior has used norms, both general 
and specific, as the explanatory link between experimental variables and 
prosocial behavior. Macaulay’s (9) research provides a clear example. She 
proposes that models who either contribute or refuse to contribute to 
charity at Christmas serve to increase the saliance of giving norms. How- 
ever, doubt concerning the adequacy of normative explanations exists; 
several studies fail to find relations between norms and behavior. Bryan (1) 
independently varied a model’s behavior and his statements about giving to 
charity, The children in this study imitated the behavior but did not follow 
the exhortations of the model. Simple imitation thus provides as good an 
explanation for the children’s behavior as norms. Darley and Latané (6) 
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conclude from a series of studies conducted by their students that various 
stimulus features of the situation, rather than norms, influence helping 
behavior. 

In these studies the manipulation of norms was achieved by manipulat- 
ing stimulus features of the situation. This means that normative variations 
were confounded with covarying situational changes, making it impossible 
to discern the influence of prosocial norms independent from the influence 
of situational variables. Distinguishing between these two sources of 
influence on helping behavior requires a situation in which variations in 
norm strength are not accompanied by a corresponding variation in the 
stimulus situation. 

We suggest that certain holidays provide a situation of unvarying 
stimulus coupled with systematic increases in norm strength. The strength 
of normative expectations associated with a holiday should vary with 
nearness in time to that event and be observable in behavior, This curve of 
expectations in relation to temporally defined events has been demon- 
strated in the size of children’s drawings of symbols associated with both 
Christmas (4, 11) and Easter (3, 10, 13). As the holiday draws closer, the 
expectation of things associated with that event grows stronger. It is 
important to emphasize that the specific norms studied are associated with 
a societally defined event and thus are (a) more widely shared and recog- 
nized, and (b) more easily applied to the anticipated temporal event than is 
the case with situational norms. Moreover, the issue with temporally 
defined norms is not which norms are activated in which situations, but 
what are the temporal changes in levels of norm activation for a single 
situation. Since temporal norms are assumed to increase over time, we no 
longer need to rely on situational differences to define different levels uf 
norm activation. 

Christmas, the focus of this research, has been studied both in terms of 
charitable contributions (2,9) and in terms of the temporal growth in 
expectations of things associated with Christmas (4,11). A set of norms 
associated with Christmas, which might be called the “Christmas spirit,” 
include expectations involving faith, family closeness, renewal of acquain- 
tances (Christmas cards), and giving gifts to family, friends, and charity. 
While the norms concerning giving of self and tangible benefits to others 
are most apparent in the gift giving between family members, they also 
include churches and charities. If helping behavior increases as a function 
of the strength of helping norms, one empirical indication of this relation- 
ship would be an increase in charitable contributions as Christmas draws 
nearer. 
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In order to assess this general hypothesis, we observed a Salvation Army 
kettle on a main downtown street. This provided an unvarying stimulus 
situation. Two aspects of giving are assessed: intensity (average donation) 
and extensity (percentage of passersby who contributed). Intensity indicates 
the strength of almsgiving responses, while extensity suggests the likelihood 
of contributions. Additionally, various other possible influences on con- 
tributions were measured in order to control their influences statistically. 


B. METHOD 


Analysis is based on an observational study in a natural setting. Data 
were collected between Thanksgiving and Christmas on the main down- 
town street in Green Bay, Wisconsin. The only Salvation Army kettle 
located in the central business district was observed from 9:30 AM to 9:00 
PM on the four Wednesdays between Thanksgiving and Christmas, 1970.? 
Data were collected on Wednesdays in order to control the possibility that 
contributions vary systematically among days of the week (cf. 2. The 
kettle was hanging from an enclosed, plain red booth situated near the 
curb and facing inward towards a restaurant and a small department store. 
This arrangement left approximately 13 feet of the sidewalk available for 
pedestrian traffic. An ununiformed female Salvation Army worker sat in 
the booth continually ringing a hand-bell at a steady rate and even volume. 
Two workers alternated at this task; both were of late middle age, plainly 
attired, and did not solicit contributions or engage pedestrians in conversa- 
tion. An advantage of this setting was that stimulus characteristics re- 
mained relatively constant throughout all observational periods. ` 

Two observers stood in the doorway of a department store approxi- 
mately 18 feet from the booth. The doorway was recessed off the sidewalk 
% that neither observer was noticeable to pedestrian traffic. One of the 
observers counted the number of pedestrians passing directly in front of the 
booth, while the other recorded donor characteristics. 


C. RESULTS 


Inspection of Table 1 shows that pedestri 


over the four Wednesdays between Thanksg 
— 
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TABLE 1 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SALVATION ARMY KETTLE ON THE FOUR WEDNESDAYS 
BETWEEN THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS, 1970 


Nearness to Total Average 
Christmas: Wednesdays amount Total Percent donation 
after Thanksgiving (dollars) traffic contributor (cents) 
First Wednesday 70.83 7516 2.53 37 
Second Wednesday 43.42 8697 1.51 33 
Third Wednesday 56.14 10220 1.71 32 
Fourth Wednesday 66.10 10205 1.39 46 
Mean of means 59.12 9160 1.78 737 


not surprising. However, contrary to expectation, extensity of giving (per- 
cent contributors) consistently decreased as Christmas approached, suggest- 
ing that the holiday associated norms lost strength as Christmas day drew 
nearer, This relation could also be a function of previous donations; as 
Christmas approached, the pedestrian traffic stream grew larger, and 
might increasingly have contained people who had previously contributed. 
Consequently, percent contributors would be an increasingly inaccurate 
estimate of the percent of potential givers in the traffic stream. Our 
observers did notice numerous people who passed the kettle several times 
per day and/or passed on different days. Unfortunately, we have no direct 
data on this matter. 

Concerning intensity of giving, the table shows that average donations. 
decreased over the first three Wednesdays and then markedly increased on 
the Wednesday before Christmas. Reminiscent of some type of threshold. 
effect, this pattern suggests that holiday norms remain at a constant level 
during the holiday season then rather suddenly increase in strength just 
before Christmas. However, behavior unobtrusively measured in natural 
settings may be responsive to many factors not directly under investigation. 
In order to apply higher order controls, several scoring procedures coupled _ 
with multiple regression are used. (In the equations to be presented, - 
variables are labelled “X,,”). Temporal nearness to Christmas (Ху) was _ 
scored “1” for the Wednesday immediately after Thanksgiving through “4” _ 
for the Wednesday before Christmas. Each half hour of the observation _ 
period (9:30 AM to 9:00 PM) was used as a basic time unit and refers to _ 
lateness in the day (X;).* Allocated or recorded for each time unit were the 

* These scoring techniques, designed to permit correlational analysis, make each half-ho 
period represent one case. Obviously, the choice of time periods determines the number of P 
cases. For this reason, statistical significance levels are not emphasized. However, note that 
the scoring procedure is inherently conservative. The assignment of monetary counts, day, — 


nearness to Christmas, and hourly wind-temperature scores to half-hour periods within the. 
broader time spans restricts the variability of these measures. Thus, correlations invol 
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following information: nearness to Christmas (Ху), pedestrian traffic vol- 
ume (Хз), wind-temperature scores (X4), approximate age of contributor 
(Х;), sex of contributor (Xs), whether the contributor was with a group 
(Xz), whether the contributor had the opportunity to view a model—that is, 
someone contribute immediately prior to him (X;)—and the percent of 
contributors (Ху). Since photographs of pedestrian streams proved unreli- 
able as sources for ascertaining crowd composition, estimates of the pro- 
portion of children and males are based upon their proportion among 
contributors. This requires the assumption that the propensity to donate 
does not fluctuate differently through time for various subgroups. 

Average donations (alsc allocated to half hour periods) and percent 
contributors were then regressed against the aforementioned data. The 
resulting equations (showing beta coefficients) are 

Average donation = .53X, = .23X2 + .00X; + .04X, — .36X; 
— .34Xg + .04X, + .05X_ + .02X,. 


Percent contributors = .00X, + .22X, — .33X3 + .20X, + .04X; 
= .13Х + .07X; + .04Х8. 


These equations were associated with multiple correlation coefficients of 
.78 and .49, respectively. For average donations, the data indicate that 
nearness to Christmas is the single most important variable even when 
other measures are statistically controlled. This is consistent with the 
original hypothesis. However, contrary to expectations, nearness to 
Christmas has no effect on percent contributors. The pattern of beta 
coefficients suggests a possible interpretation of these findings. 

Note that each dependent variable is responsive (or unresponsive) to 
different independent variables. In particular, percent contributors does 
not affect average donations. As discussed, there are inadequacies with the 
percent contributor measure. However, it is also possible that the depen- 
dent variables are indeed orthogonal, particularly since such orthogonality 
is consistent with previous research. In separate studies Bryan and Test (2) 
varied the presence of a model who contributed and the race of bell ringer. 
Both of these variables affected percent contributors but not amounts 
donated. 

Recalling the relative constancy of the stimulus situation in the present 
study suggests that at least three classes of variables are important: (a) 


these measures would tend to be reduced. Moreover, half-hour periods did represent a 
reasonable compromise between longer time spans which might not reflect variation in crowd 
flow and shorter time spans which might reflect idiosyncratic flows. 
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variations of the stimulus situation which affects extensity of almsgiving; 
this was not varied in the present study; (b) characteristics of donors, such 
as age, sex, and strength of felt norms, which affects intensity; and (c) 
factors which are part of the physical environment and could affect either 
extensity or intensity. 

In the present study, several findings are consistent with this distinction, 
In the classification of the three nonsituational variables nearness to 
Christmas (strength of felt norms), percent children, and percent male 
contributors as donor characteristics, the regression analysis shows they 
affect average donation but not percent contributors. The wind- 
temperature index and the volume of pedestrian traffic,’ classified as 
environmental variables, have impact on percent contributors but not 
average donation. Lateness in the day, the only measure that has an 
association with both dependent variables, may reflect changes in donor 
characteristics, as well as changes in the environment. For instance, late- 
ness in the day is correlated with an environmental variable: the wind- 
temperature index (Pearson r = .78), percent male contributors (Pearson 
r = .48), and percent contributors in a group (Pearson r = .49). While 
the foregoing classification is ad hoc, it does indicate the complexity of 
altruistic behavior in natural settings and suggests a line of future inquiry. 

Despite limitations in the data, certain suggestions emerge from this 
study. First, it appears that the variables studied account for a high degree 
of variance in average donations but not in percent contributors. Present 
findings and earlier studies suggest that these two aspects of altruistic 
behavior may be responsive to different independent variables and condi- 
tions. Second, the present study provides support for the notion that 
temporal nearness to an event is associated with increases in the intensity 
of behavior associated with that event. Variations in the stimulus situation 
were held constant while donor characteristics and environmental factors 
were statistically controlled, yet variations in almsgiving behavior were 
observed. This may be explained by the increase in the strength of norms 
associated with Christmas. While not definitive, the present study appears 
to reopen the question of whether stimulus features of the situation alone 
control helping behavior. At least in the case of variations in the size of 
Salvation Army contributions, the notion of temporal variations in norm 
strength provides an alternative explanation. 
~ 5 This is also consistent with a diffusion of responsibility interpretation (cf. 5, 8) and with 
Latané and Darley's (7) "defining the situation" model. Moreover, a spatial interpretation 1S 


plausible: marginally inclined contributors might be reluctant to move through congestion (0 
reach the contribution site. 
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OBSERVER'S REPORTING OF SHOPLIFTING AS A 
FUNCTION OF THIEF’S RACE AND SEX*! 


Department of Criminal Justice, University of South Florida 
Max C. DERTKE, Louis A, PENNER, AND KATHLEEN ULRICH? 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated the reporting of a clearly observed theft as a 
function of the race and sex of the thief and the sex of the observer. Two 
hundred and forty white male and female shoppers were given the oppor- 
tunity either spontaneously to report an act of shoplifting or to confirm the 
fact that the theft had occurred by responding affirmatively to a direct 
question. Thefts were perpetrated by a white male, white female, black 
male, or black female confederate. Blacks were reported/confirmed more 
often than whites. The results were discussed in terms of (a) behavioral 
manifestations of race prejudice and (b) prior research on victim charac- 
teristics and helping. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Within the past decade, social psychologists in the United States have 
shown increasing interest in observer reactions following antisocial acts. 
Perhaps the most widely publicized event of this nature was the Kitty 
Genovese “incident,” in which a young woman was murdered while 38 
neighbors, aware of her plight, did nothing (5). Studies concerned with 
nonintervention following antisocial acts have been primarily concerned 
with situational variables and characteristics of observers. It would seem 
that perpetrator characteristics also influence observer responses following 
such acts. The purpose of the present study was to investigate observer 
responses to an antisocial event (shoplifting) as a function of the racial and 
sexual characteristics of the supposed thief. 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on December 19, 1973, 
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The question of what variables inhibit or heighten willingness to respond 
following the observation of an act of shoplifting has practical, as well as 
theoretical importance. While certainly not of the magnitude of the act 
committed in the Kitty Genovese incident, shoplifting has become a major 
societal problem. According to estimates of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation shoplifting has tripled in the last 10 years (16). Domfield (6) reported 
that nearly 50% of the potential profits of merchants are lost as the result of 
shoplifting, and in an establishment similar to the one used in this study, 
the proprietors reported shoplifting losses in excess of $35,000 per year ( 10). 

Prior research on observer reactions to observed thefts is somewhat 
sparse. A review of the literature yielded four studies that investigated this 
topic. Two of these studies investigated thefts in which the victim was an 
individual. Latare and Elman (14) recorded frequency of reports of thefts 
of money ($30-$50) from a receptionist as a function of the number of 
individuals who observed the theft. In accord with the concept of “diffu- 
sion of responsibility,” report rates were significantly higher when Ss 
observed the supposed theft alone than when other observers were at hand. 
Harari and McDavid (9) found that junior high school students readily 
reported a classmate who had “stolen” $.75 from a teacher's desk during 
her absence unless they were interrogated in pairs and the supposed thief 
was a “high status” student. 

More germane to the present research are those studies which have 
investigated shoplifting when the victim was an institution. Latarie and 
Darley (12) studied frequency of reporting following a simulated theft of a 
case of beer from a liquor store. As in the Latare and Elman study (14), 
solitary Ss reported thefts more often than did Ss who observed the theft in 
the presence of others. Gelfand, Hartmann, Walder, and Page (8) investi- 
gated the reporting of shoplifters as a function of the observer's sex, age, 
socioeconomic status, place of residency, and the mode of dress of the thief. 
(“hippie” vs. conventional) Males from rural areas were most likely to” 
report the shoplifting; however, no difference was found in reporting rates 
as a function of the thief's mode of dress. 

These studies have provided important information about the factors 
that influence bystander interventions; however, they provide little infor- 
mation about the possible influence of perpetrator characteristics. If one 
views the reporting of a crime as at least partially determined by an 
observer’s weighing the thief’s welfare against that of the victim (13), then 
prior research on observer reactions to social crisis situations may be 
relevant. While Bryan and Test (2) and Gaertner (7) found greater helping” 
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offered to whites than blacks, Piliavin, Rodin, and Piliavin (15) and Wispe 
and Freshley (17) found no differential helping as a function of victim race. 
Piliavin et al. did find, however, a tendency for more same race helping 
than cross-race helping—a finding not reported by Wispe and Freshley. 
With respect to sex, it has been found that women are helped more than 
men (13). On the basis of this literature and the general finding (4) that 
similarity is positively related to liking, it was predicted that Ss in the 
present study (all of whom were white) would report thefts by blacks more 
often than thefts by whites. 

The final question investigated by this study was whether or not there 
would be differential reporting rates by male and female observers. The 
Latarie and Darley theft study (12) found no sex differences in report rates. 
Other studies in the general area of altruism-helping have found that men 
tend to help more frequently than women, particularly when physical 
exertion is required (15, 16). However, these studies do not make clear 
whether sex differences will be obtained in a situation where the male or 
female observer must make a decision to report or not to report a theft. 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 

The Ss were 240 shoppers observed while browsing in the paperback 
section of a college bookstore. All of the 129 male Ss and 111 female Ss 
were white and judged to be between 18 and 30 years of age. The Ss were 
randomly selected with the restriction that they had to be alone in the 
section of the bookstore where the staged thefts occurred: i.e., no other 
shoppers within 50-60 feet of the interaction. Since the arrangement be- 
tween the authors and the management of the bookstore precluded postex- 
perimental interviews, no additional data on Ss can be provided. How- 
ever, the bookstore was located on the college campus, and it is reasonable 
to assume that the vast majority of 5s were college students. 


2. Accomplices 
The role of the clerk was played by a white female psychology major. 
of smock and name tag worn by actual bookstore 


AR though she was taking 
5 


employees. She carried а clip board and behaved a: 


an inventory. | 
Thief’s roles were played by black male, black female, white male, and 


white female undergraduate students. All accomplices were neatly groomed 
and wore attire judged to be modal for the college environment. 
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3. Procedure 


Trials were conducted in the following manner. After an appropriate $ 
was located, the clerk moved to within 3-4 feet of S and began her 
inventory. The “thief” then approached and stood directly next to and on 
the other side of S so that S was between the “clerk” and the “thief.” The 
"thief" then reached in front of 5, picked up a book, and placed the book 
inside his (her) shirt, stepped back and walked behind S and "clerk" to 
another area of the store, out of sight and hearing of S and "clerk." After 
the “thief” was out of sight, the “clerk” turned to S and asked, “May I help 
you?” serving further to identify the “clerk” as a bookstore employee and, 
of more importance, giving S an opportunity spontaneously to report the 
theft. 

Responses of 30 Ss were recorded in each of the four conditions of the 
study. Preliminary analysis disclosed an extremely low rate of reporting 
(7.5%) and no differential responding as a function of the thief’s charac- 
teristics. Therefore, for the remaining 120 Ss an additional question was 
added. If an S did not spontaneously report the theft, the “clerk” asked, 
“Did you see that guy (girl) steal that book?” The S’s confirmation or 
nonconfirmation was recorded, and the same procedure, as above, was 
followed before the next trial. 

Although the method seemed to insure that Ss saw the shoplifting 
(accomplices actually reached in front of Ss to select and “steal” a book 
clearly in the S’s line of sight), an additional criterion was added for all 240 
Ss. The accomplice, while taking the book and putting it into his (her) 
shirt, watched S. If no clear and unmistakable behavioral reaction to the 
“theft” was noted (such as surprise and movement of S’s head or eyes), it 
was assumed that the act was not observed, and that particular S's re- 
sponse was not used in the study. D. 

Data were collected on 66 nonconsecutive weekdays and evenings. This 1 
particular methodology, by requiring the temporal and physical juxtaposi- 
tion of three human beings, one of whom was unaware that a study was 
being conducted, was quite difficult to carry out. Accomplices often had to 
wait for long periods of time before a proper S situation occurred - 
—consequently, observation periods and order of conditions by time of day 
could not be randomized. Instead, data were collected when the "clerk" | 
and "thieves" were available. p. 


C. RESULTS 7 


S's responses were classified as either a spontaneous report (report of the — 
theft in response to the clerk’s, “May I help you?") or a confirmation (an 
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affirmative reply to the clerk’s, “Did you see that guy (girl) steal that 
book?”). 
The following analyses (see Table 1) used a test for the difference 
between two proportions (1). The alpha level was set at .05. 
TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SHOPPERS SPONTANEOUSLY REPORTING AND CONFIRMING 
‘THEFTS AS A FUNCTION OF ACCOMPLICE AND SHOPPER CHARACTERISTICS 


Male Ss Female Ss Total 
Accomplice % n 96 n 96 n 
Spontaneous reporting 
Black male 5.3 38 18.2 22 10.0 60 
Black female 0 30 13.3 30 6.7 60 
White male 3.2 31 3.4 29 3.3 60 
White female 6.7 30 6.7 30 6.7 60 
Total % reported 3.9 129 9.9 111 6.7 240 
Confirmation 

Black male 58.8 17 55.6 9 XL 26 
Black female 66.7 15 57.1 14 62.1 29 
White male 37.5 16 61.5 13 48.3 29 
White female 35.7 14 40.0 15 37.9 29 
Total % confirmed 50.0 62 52.9 51 51.3 113 


1. Spontaneous Reports vs. Confirmations 
The proportion of Ss confirming (51.3%) thefts was significantly greater 
than the proportion of Ss (6.7%) spontaneously reporting the theft 
(Z = 15.02 р < .001). Also, within each accomplice condition, confirming 
rates were significantly greater than spontaneous reporting rates. 


2. Differential Responding as a Function of Accomplice and S Charac- 
teristics 

nonsignificant overall trend for blacks to be 

found. No comparable overall difference in 

of accomplice sex was found. The 

ificantly more often than the white 


a. Spontaneous reporting. A 
reported more than whites was 
spontaneous reporting as a function 
black male accomplice was reported signi 


male accomplice (Z = 2.29, p < .05). 
Female Ss spontaneously reported thefts significantly more often than 


male Ss (Z = 2.62, р < .05). This difference was due, almost entirely, to 
the fact that female Ss reported the black accomplices significantly more 
often than did male Ss (Z = 2.58, p < .01). No significant differences 
between male and female S reporting rates for white accomplices were 
found. Nor were there differences in spontaneous reporting between male 
and female Ss as a function of the sex of the accomplice. 
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b. Confirmations. Thefts perpetrated by blacks were confi 
significantly more often than thefts by whites (Z = 2.54, p < .05). 
perpetrated by the black male and black female accomplices 
confirmed significantly more often than thefts by the white female ace 
plice (Z = 2.12, p < .05; Z = 2.67, p < .01, respectively). There was 
significant overall difference in confirmation rates as a function of the se 
of the accomplice. ! 

Male and female Ss did not differ in overall confirmation rates. 
ever, male Ss confirmed thefts by blacks significantly more than th 
whites (Z = 2.98, p < .01), whereas no comparable difference was foi 
for female Ss. Male and female Ss did not confirm thefts differentially 
function of the accomplice's sex. 


D. Discussion 


In this study, the rate of spontaneous reporting was considerably lower 
than the 24% obtained by Lataríe and Darley (12) or the 28% reported 
Gelfand et al. (8) although in all three studies the “victim” was an instit 
tion rather than an individual. Situational differences may account for tl 
discrepancy. 

One possibility is that the “costs” of reporting the theft were greater in 
the present study than they were in either the Latare and Darley (12) 
Gelfand et al. (8) studies. The thief did not leave the bookstore, but ra 
removed himself to another part of the store. Thus the possibility e 
that if an S spontaneously reported the theft, the thief would be 
prehended. The apprehension of the thief could have resulted in tl 
following costs to a 5: (a) retaliation from the thief for “turning him 
and/or (b) legal complications as a witness in a court proceeding. In 
Latarie and Darley (12) and Gelfand et al. (8) studies these possible ph 
costs were not as probable, since in both cases the thief had left 
premises before Ss were approached. Prior research (13) has demons 
that high physical costs will dampen an observer's willingness to res 

Another possible reason for the lower rates obtained here lies in 
feelings toward the victim. In this study, the victim was a campus b 
store. Students at the university where the bookstore is located regard 
bookstore as having an excessive profit margin and consequently 
natural enemy of the student population. Latare and Darley (13) 
tulated that in such a situation the observer balances the individ 


3 This statement is made on the basis of informal, yet astoundingly consistent со! 
made by patrons of the bookstore to the authors. — 7 a 
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welfare against the welfare of an institution. Given the extreme dislike 
students had for the institution-victim in this study, Ss may have opted for 
helping another student rather than an unpopular institution. 

The significantly greater proportion of confirmations than spontaneous 
reports is in accord with prior studies (9, 12, 14), all of which found that 
prompting and further questioning significantly increased the frequency of 
theft reports. This increase seems to have been due to the fact that it is 
easier to ignore an event than to lie when asked a direct question about the 
event. 

Although the sex of the thief did not influence spontaneous reporting or 
confirmation rates, the race of the thief did. Blacks were spontaneously 
reported more often (though not significantly) than whites, and thefts by 
blacks were confirmed significantly more often than thefts by whites. 
Before discussing this finding it is reemphasized that in all instances where 
some doubt existed as to whether the theft was noticed, the data were not 
used. Thus, differential reporting occurred following a clearly unambigu- 
ous act. What has been found then is not reasonably attributable to a 
“matter of doubt” wherein racial sterotyping (e.g.; “blacks steal more") 
might produce a lower threshold for spontaneously reporting and 
confirming thefts perpetrated by blacks. 

The finding that blacks were reported and confirmed more often than 
whites may have been due to either of two interrelated factors. First, 
responding in this situation (i.e., spontaneously reporting or confirming a 
theft) may have been a punitive act directed toward the accomplice. If this 
was the case, then the differential response rates as a function of the 
accomplice's race may have represented a behavioral manifestation of the 
punitive aspects of race prejudice (11), in which the white Ss displayed 
their dislike of blacks by turning them in more often. 

If, however, not reporting а thief can be considered analogous to helping 
him, another explanation is possible. Prior research (3) has shown that 
whites perceive other whites as more similar to themselves in terms of 
belief, attitudes, etc. than they perceive blacks to be and that people are 
more willing to help those that are similar to themselves than people who 
are different (4). If the situation is viewed this way, the Ss (all of whom 
were white) were helping other whites to a greater extent than they were 
helping blacks. The results of this study, then, are in accord with prior 
research which has shown that whites are more likely to help other whites 
than they are to help blacks (7, 15). 


The findings that female Ss spontaneously reported thefts more often 
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than male Ss diverges from Latare and Darley’s (12) report of no sex 
differences and Gelfand et al’s. (8) finding that males reported more thar 
females. Other than the fact that Ss in the present study were college 
students as opposed to members of the general population (as they were in 
other studies), no explanation for the difference can be offered. 


E. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Given the possible limitations occasioned by the inability to conduct 
postexperimental subject interviews, the following conclusions have been 
drawn: 

1. Clearly observed acts of shoplifting were not spontaneously reported 
by the majority of shoppers. The extremely low report rates (relative to 
other studies) obtained in the present study may have been a function of 
two factors: (a) the relative unpopularity of the establishment being stolen 
from and (b) the potential “costs” of reporting. 

2. Acts of shoplifting were reported at a higher rate when the observer 
had reason to believe that the theft had also been observed by an em- 
ployee. The confirmation rate was still not overwhelming and was done 
with some degree of hesitancy. 

3. Shoplifters were not reported and/or confirmed differentially as a 
function of their sex, but female shoppers tended to report thefts more 
frequently than did males. 

4. Shoplifters were generally reported and/or confirmed differentially as 
a function of their race. The racial difference emerged most clearly with 
respect to theft confirmation with black thefts confirmed significantly more 
often than white thefts. 
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RHETORICAL ELICITATION OF CONCESSION 
IN PERSUASION*! 


Indiana Univeristy 
DOLF ZILLMANN AND JOANNE R. CANTOR 


SUMMARY 


The persuasive effect of the rhetorical elicitation of concession was 
assessed under conditions of initially favorable and initially unfavorable 
attitude relative to the attitudinal position advocated. Additionally, the 
resulting resistance to counterpersuasion was measured. Elicitation of con- 
cession resulted in a significant increase of persuasiveness under conditions 
of favorable attitude, and in a significant decrease of persuasiveness under 
conditions of unfavorable attitude. Various rationales were developed, and 
their respective predictive accuracy discussed. A model based mainly on 
the enhancement of cognitive involvement was evaluated as best account- 
ing for the findings obtained. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It has recently been shown that the rhetorical elicitation of agreement 
responses, particularly under conditions of initially opposed attitude, can 
enhance the impact of persuasive communications (4). Elicitation of 
agreement was operationalized in the grammatical transformation of asser- 
tions (e.g., “This is so and so”) into agreement questions (e.g., *Tsn't this so 
and so?” or “This is so and so, isn’t it?”), and the grammatically proper 
overt or covert verbal response was conceptualized as one of two alterna- 
tives: agreement or disagreement with the assertion conveyed in the ques- 
tion. This type of question, even though characteristic of many persuasive 
situations, clearly accounts for only a segment of the questions used rhetor- 
ically. Other types of questions may solicit elaborate answers, and a 
speaker may use a question rhetorically presumably to arouse curiosity and 
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then satisfy it with the immediately following answer. In a teaching con- 
text, the use of rhetorical questions of this type, as compared to the 
straightforward delivery of the information contained in the answers, has 
been shown to increase attention and, more importantly, the learning of 
factual materials (5). Possible implications of the use of such questions in 
persuasion, however, remain to be explored. Finally, there appears to exist 
a class of questions which aim at the communicatee’s failure to produce 
adequate answers rather than at the elicitation of particular answers. This 
type of question, the type involved in the present investigation, is widely 
used in persuasive situations—both directly and rhetorically. In contrast to 
the agreement question, which seeks to elicit confirmation of the validity of 
an assessment of a particular state of affairs expressed in connection with 
the question, the objective in this class of questions is to elicit a concession: 
to challenge the communicatee to come up with counterarguments, and in 
doing so, to force him, should he not be able to produce such arguments 
immediately, to concede to the communicator’s ostensibly valid point of 
view, which is explicated or implied prior to the elicitation of concession. 

The elicitation of concession responses need not involve verbal con- 
structs. Conceivably, nonverbal means may be used. Characteristically, 
however, elicitation is accomplished via verbal stimuli, and most fre- 
quently via concession questions. “Why not such and such?” may be 
considered a prototypical concession question. The communicator seems to 
ask the communicatee to produce adequate arguments against “such and 
such”—why it is not, why it cannot be, or why it should not be—or to 
concede for lack of opposing reasons. The communicator’s attempt at а 
concession is conceived of as likely to fail if the communicatee has ade- 
quate counterarguments on hand which he could use, overtly or covertly, 
to refute the imposition of opinions. It is the assumed lack of opposing 
reasons, then, more than the value of supporting arguments that seems to 
be used by the communicator as “evidence” in favor of the position advo- 
cated. 

The concession question need not necessarily convey information sup- 
porting the persuasive proposal associated with it. Information to this 
effect usually precedes the question, as, for example, in “They are old 
enough to fight the war. Why shouldn't they have the right to vote?" The 
argumentation preceding the question may involve any number of utter- 
ances. The question itself typically conveys only one related point of 
view—the position advocated. In contrast to the elicitation of agreement, 
which predominantly involves assertions rather than directives, the conces- 
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sion question appears predominantly to advocate a particular course of 
action (‘Such and such should be done") rather than an assertion (“Such 
and such is so and so”). Both directives and assertions, in a grammatical 
sense, may be considered the statement element of the concession question. 
The label “statement” is used here with some reservations. Strictly speak- 
ing, only an assertion meets the logical definition of statement in that a 
probability for its truth value can potentially be determined. Since the 
recommendation of a course of action involves imperative forms, it defines 
a directive, and truth criteria are inapplicable. Accepting this extended use 
of the term “statement,” the concession question given above can be 
considered as having been transformed from the statement: “They should 
have the right to vote,” which also could be used for purposes of persua- 
sion. In general, the transformation from statement to concession question 
involves three operations: as with the agreement-question transform (a) the 
declarative changes to interrogative, and (b) the affirmative-negative mode 
is reversed; unlike the agreement question, however, (c) the concession 
question employs interrogative words which refer grammatically to the 
counterarguments which are implied to be nonexistent, ridiculous, or, at 
least, of an extremely poor quality. In concession questions, “why,” “how,” 
“what,” and “who,” alone or modified (e.g., “Why on earth ...?” or “How 
in God's name ...?" etc.) seem to be the most frequently used interrogative 
words. 

To assess the persuasive effect of the elicitation of concession, the pres- 
ent investigation utilizes the unmodified statement/concession-question 
transformation, and thus holds constant the content of communication, or 
more specifically, the persuasive proposal made and the prior argumenta- 
tion associated with it. This effect is explored under conditions in which 
the communicatee, even if he has objections on hand, is not expected to 
counterargue overtly (as, for example, in an audience attending a public 
lecture) and in which his possible overtly expressed objections have no 
relevance for the communicator (as, for example, when a presentation is 
broadcast). In such situations, the elicitation of concession is rhetorical in 
the sense that, unlike in a debate situation, the apparent “lack of opposing 
arguments" is under the control of the communicator. 

A first rationale from which to predict specific persuasive effects of the 
rhetorical elicitation of concession may be based on the acquired habit 
strength associated with the response to questions and its generalization to 
rhetorically posed questions (4). On the assumption that in situations which 
provide cues that make overt responses appear improper, the decoder 
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covertly responds to questions asked, it is proposed that the conces 
question activates cognitions related to the persuasive proposal and 
argumentation which it involves. More specifically, in the preparation | 
verbal response provoked by such a question, the individual's atten 
directed at the projected deficiency of counterarguments. Thus, he isn 
highly cognizant of the weakness, the absurdity, or the sheer nonexi: 
of opposing reasons. The heightened awareness of the lack of sound cou 
terarguments, should communicator and communicatee agree in the 
sessment of their value, may greatly enhance the impact of the pers 
proposal. Characteristically, however, the assessment of the value of 
argument is partly a function of attitudes held, and, generally spe: 
the individual who opposes a particular position advocated is unlike 
share with the communicator a congruent evaluation of the argum 
presented or hinted at. Moreover, the communicatee whose attitude ; 
opposed to the persuasive proposal most probably is aware of op 
reasons, and he may even be able spontaneously to prodi 
counterarguments—overtly or covertly. Under such conditions, the im] 
cation of triviality or nonexistence of counterarguments conveyed in 
rhetorical attempt at a concession may appear unjustified, biased, or; 
best naive to the communicatee, and his heightened awareness should le 
only to less acceptance of the persuasive proposal. It may be predi 
then, that the rhetorical elicitation of concession will facilitate pers 
only under conditions of initially favorable attitude. Under conditions 
initially unfavorable attitude, it is expected to produce less attitude cha r 
in the direction advocated than the delivery of the same arguments with 
concession attempts. 
The elevation of awareness with respect to the existence and the q 
of counterarguments, assumed to result from rhetorical attempts at eli 
concessions, appears to have implications for the induction of resistance 3 
counterpersuasion (2), or rather its inverse: the induction of susceptibilil 


refute future counterarguments, but this treatment, by creating the ітрге 
sion that opposing reasons are altogether trivial, also reduces and po: 

removes the motivation to prepare a refutation, thus leaving the ¢ 
municatee defenseless. The induction of susceptibility to counterpers 
should be most pronounced under conditions of initially opposed attit K 
It may be assumed that both the individual who, while being expo: 
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concession attempts, has an awareness of opposing reasons without being 
quite able to articulate them for himself, and the individual who, during 
exposure, could spontaneously articulate some arguments if he did not 
suffer the interfering continuation of the communicator’s speech, are highly 
motivated to appreciate the subsequent expression of “unjustly suppressed” 
counterarguments and to accept their contents. It appears, then, that from 
the point of view of resistance to counterpersuasion, the rhetorical elicita- 
tion of concession will have negative results in situations where attitudes 
opposing the persuasive proposal prevail. Under such conditions, accord- 
ing to this rationale, attempts at concessions will not only reduce the 
immediate persuasive impact of a communication, but, under counterat- 
tack, they will substantially weaken whatever favorable impact may have 
been attained. 

In developing a second, entirely independent rationale on the effects of 
the rhetorical elicitation of concession, it may be argued that the eliciting 
stimulus indexes the great subjective certainty the communicator vests into 
his persuasive proposal and its correctness and justification, and that this 
expression of extreme certainty facilitates persuasion by reassuring those 
who hold attitudes compatible with the position advocated, and by creat- 
ing doubts about their own convictions in those who hold incompatible 
attitudes. As has been detailed in connection with the elicitation of agree- 
ment (4), the acquisition of such an interpretation tendency on the part of 
the communicatee may be based on operant learning and also on social 
learning processes. On these grounds, it may be expected that the rhetori- 
cal use of concession questions in a persuasive communication will produce 
greater attitude change in the direction advocated, independent of the 
initial attitudes held by the audience, than a communication not involving 
these questions, but identical in all other respects. 

Finally, a third rationale from which to predict the persuasive impact of 
the elicitation of concession can be developed on the basis of considerations 
of source perception. It may be argued that the communicator who makes 
rhetorical attempts at concessions is perceived as “pressuring” his 
audience—more so than when he delivers the identical arguments without 
such attempts. His more obvious intent to influence may activate defensive 


behavior in his audience. Reduced readiness of the communicatee to accept 
as resulting from the 


the communicator's proposal may be conceived of 
communicatee's perception of a threat to his judgmental freedom and from 
his motivation to maintain or restore this freedom (1). This reactance- 
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interpretation of the source-receiver relationship leads to the expectation 
of a lowering of the persuasive impact of a communication as attempts 
at concessions are involved, independent of initial attitudinal position. 


B. METHOD - 


l. Subjects 
Fifty-two male and female undergraduates served as Ss. They were 
recruited by means of an announcement posted on the University of Penn- 
sylvania campus and were paid for their participation. 


2. Design 
A 2 X 2 factorial design was.employed, based on two levels of grammat- 
ical form (statement, rhetorical concession question) of selected arguments 
in the persuasive communication, and on two levels of initial attitude 
(unfavorable, favorable) toward the person constituting the focus of the 
persuasive issue. There were 13 Ss in each condition. 


3. Procedure 

Experimental groups of approximately 13 Ss met with E in a classroom. 
All Ss were seated facing E, but not facing one another, to prevent their 1 
interacting with one another in any way. The grammatical-form condition 
for each group was randomly determined. In each session, Ss were ran- 
domly assigned to one of the two initial-attitude conditions through the 
distribution of manipulatory booklets in prearranged order. All instructions 
were tape-recorded. 

The session was introduced as part of a project being sponsored by the 
American Bar Association, to investigate the process of decision making in 
the jury. The experiment was said to deal specifically with the manner in ` 
which individual jury members form various attitudes on the basis of 
information they receive and how they modify their attitudes as they are _ 
exposed to additional, novel information during the proceedings of further - 
testimony. It was explained that it was necessary to deviate from standard | 
court procedures to facilitate the investigation of such information- 
dependent judgmental modifications. 

The trial chosen, the case of “The State of New York vs. Johnny 
Marco," was adapted from the Meyers case used by Zillmann (4), which, in 
turn, was adapted from the Burdick case used by Sears (3). It involves а 1 
juvenile who was charged with second-degree murder in the killing of his 
father. The defense claimed that the act was committed under sufficient 
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mitigating circumstances to be considered manslaughter. The evidence 
presented regarding what actually happened on the night of the killing was 
made intentionally vague and ambiguous, so that Ss, in making their 
judgments, would have to rely upon the testimony of those witnesses who 
were not present when the killing occurred, and so that they would be 
uncertain enough to be potentially influenced by the persuasive messages of 
the defense and prosecution attorneys. The defense and prosecution attor- 
neys presented different evaluative points of view regarding the defendant . 
and his father, particularly the defendant’s motivation to commit the 
unlawful act, but they never contradicted each other on statements of 
"fact." The Marco case differs substantially from the earlier-used Meyers 
case with respect to the testimony given to manipulate initial attitudes 
toward the defendant, and with respect to critical facts presented in the 
attorneys’ summations. Changes were made mainly to make the circum- 
stances of the crime appear more ambiguous and the fact-disclosing ar- 
gumentation less decisive. 

Each S received a booklet of background information on the case, 
containing relevant personal data on the defendant, on the deceased, and 
on their family. The opening statements of the court and summaries of 
prosecution and defense motions were presented, and the testimony of a 
police officer, the coroner, the defendant's school principal, and a social 
worker was quoted. The statements of the principal and the social worker 
were manipulated to create the unfavorable and favorable initial-attitude 
conditions. After reading the preliminary information about the case, 5s 
rated their attitudes toward the defendant on the basis of the information 
received up to that point, on a scale included at the end of the booklet. 

The booklets containing the background information and the initial- 
attitude ratings were collected, and Ss were exposed to the critical manipu- 
lated message: the tape-recorded summation speech of the defense attor- 

` ney. The speech made reference to novel testimony and thus was not 
redundant with the testimony presented earlier. The recordings of the 
defense and of the subsequently presented prosecution speech were intro- 
duced not as original recordings, but as re-creations and re-recordings of 
the actual speeches. After exposure to the defense-speech tape, Ss received 
a second booklet asking them to recommend an appropriate prison term for 
the defendant. 

After recommending a prison term, Ss returned their response booklets 

| and were exposed to the countercommunication: the tape-recorded summa- 
tion speech of the prosecution attorney, who also made reference to tes- 
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timony not yet presented. This tape was identical in all experimental 
conditions. After hearing the tape, Ss received a third booklet and again 
recommended a prison sentence. 

Subjects returned their response booklets after making their second 
recommendation, and received a fourth booklet, containing instructions to 
rate both the defense and the prosecution attorney regarding the quality of 
the content of their arguments, the quality of their oral presentation, and 
the degree to which a particular speaker seemed to be putting them under 
pressure to accept his views. 

After the data collection for the entire study was completed, Ss received 
a debriefing letter. 


a. Manipulation of initial attitude. All of the background testimony, 
except the remarks of the school principal and the social worker, was 
strictly “factual” and relatively ambiguous regarding evaluations of the 
defendant’s motivation to commit the crime. The statements given by the 
principal and the social worker were manipulated, as in the earlier study 
by Zillmann (4), to create an unfavorable or a favorable impression of the 
defendant in the corresponding conditions of initial attitude. In the 
unfavorable-attitude condition, the boy was depicted as a severe discipline 
problem and a habitual liar; in the favorable-attitude condition, he was 
pictured as well-behaved and trustworthy. 


b. Manipulation of grammatical form. The defense attorney’s summation 
speech included seven relatively independent paragraphs presenting dis- 
tinct arguments in defense of the defendant's actions, and a final, conclud- 
ing paragraph. In all but the last paragraph, arguments were presented, 
and a conclusion implied in the arguments was stated in the final sentence 
of the paragraph. Additionally, four such conclusion-drawing statements 
were interspersed throughout the final paragraph. To create the question 
version, these 11 conclusion-drawing statements were transformed into 
concession questions by reversing the affirmative-negative mode and by 
employing an interrogative word. Six of the resulting questions involved 
the interrogative word “how.” For example, “He could not have protected 
his sister without threatening his father with some weapon,” became “How 
could he have protected his sister without threatening his father with some 
weapon?” Three questions involved the interrogative word “why.” For 
example, “But we should not charge him with the responsibility for mur- 
der,” was transformed into “But why should we charge him with the 
responsibility for murder?” Two questions began with the interrogative 
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word “what.” For example, “He could have had no better motivation,” 
became “What better motivation could he have had?” 

The two versions of the defense speech were identical in all other 
respects. Copies were made from a tape recording of the question version. 
To form the statement version, the questions were cut out and replaced by 
the identically recorded corresponding statements. The splicing was en- 
tirely undetectable. 

4. Dependent Measures 


Initial attitude was measured on a scale assessing the S’s impression of 
the defendant. The scale ranged from —10, labeled “very unfavorable,” 
through zero, labeled “neutral,” to +10, labeled “very favorable.” 

The recommendations of prison terms for the defendant served as the 
measures assessing the impact of the persuasive communications delivered 
by the defense and prosecution attorneys. Subjects were asked, “On the 
basis of all the evidence you have received up to this point, how much time 
(in years or portions thereof) would you consider it appropriate for the 
defendant to spend in prison?” They answered this question by marking a 
scale ranging from zero to 10 years, or if their recommendation was for 
more than 10 years, by writing the number of years recommended in a box 
to the right of the scale. 

Supplementary measures were included in anticipation of the possibility 
of a “floor effect” arising from reluctance to assign prison terms to a minor. 
Subjects rated the length of time the defendant should spend in reform 
school and the length of time he should remain under the supervision of the 
court, Since the anticipated floor effect did not occur, and since these 
measures yielded statistical results which were entirely redundant with 
those of the prison-term analyses, only the results regarding the prison- 
term recommendations are reported below. 

The persuasive impact of the manipulated communication was measured 
in S’s first recommended prison term. The residual impact of this message 
after counterpersuasion was assessed in S’s second recommendation. Resis- 
tance to change was determined in the difference between S’s first and 
second recommendation. 

The ratings of content of arguments and of oral presentation for both the 
defense and prosecution attorneys ranged from zero, labeled “poor,” 
through 10, labeled “excellent.” The ratings of the amount of pressure 
exerted by the speakers ranged from zero, labeled “exerted no pressure,” 


through 10, labeled “exerted much pressure.” 
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C. RESULTS 


Since each experimental condition was run twice, the data were analyzed 
for differences between test sessions. Sessions proved to be a negligible 
factor—all F ratios involving sessions being associated with p > 25. 
Similarly, the sex of the subject was found to be an irrelevant variable. In 
the interest of parsimonious description, the data regarding sessions and 
sex of subject have been deleted from the analyses to be reported. 


1. Manipulation of Initial Attitude 


To provide a check on the initial-attitude manipulation, an analysis of 
variance was performed on the attitude ratings. As can be seen from 
Column 1 of Table 1, the desired significant main effect of initial attitude 
was obtained. The mean initial-attitude rating was —4.123 for the 
unfavorable-attitude conditions and 4.169 for the favorable-attitude condi- 
tions. Also as desired, the effect of grammatical form and the interaction 
between grammatical form and initial attitude were both negligible. 


2. Immediate Impact of Persuasion 

As can be seen from Column 2 of Table 1, the analysis of variance 
performed on the prison terms recommended after exposure to the defense 
speech revealed no significant main effect of the grammatical-form manipu- 
lation, but a highly significant effect of initial attitude, and a highly 
significant interaction between initial attitude and grammatical form. Sub- 
sequent tests on the differentiation of the means, presented in Table 2, 
show that under conditions of initially unfavorable attitude the question 
version of the defense speech yielded significantly higher prison terms than 
the statement version, but that under conditions of favorable initial at- 
titude, the question version yielded significantly lower prison terms than 
the statement version. In this differentiation, the effect of the initial- 


attitude manipulation, as the significant main effect shows, was main- 
tained. 


Pa D de 


3. Residual Impact after Counterpersuasion 
As can be seen from Column 3 of Table 1 and from Table 2, the 
significant effect of initial attitude and the significant interaction of gram- 
matical form with initial attitude withstood the impact of the countercom- 
munication. In the prison-term recommendations made after exposure to 
the prosecution speech, the impact of the statement version of the defense — 
speech under conditions of unfavorable initial attitude was still И 
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TABLE 2 уч 


MEAN RECOMMENDED PRISON TERMS AFTER DEFENSE AND PROSECUTION SPEECHES А Г 
After defense speech After prosecution speech { 4 
(persuasive communication) (countercommunication) — 
Grammatical Initial attitude Initial attitude 
form Unfavorable Favorable Unfavorable Favorable 
Statement 1.877^ 1.962^ 2.738а 2.269 


Question 3.938* .438* 6.0389 — 1.023 


Note: Scores are in years. n 

Comparisons are made between means within a particular time of recommendation only уй 
Differences between means were analyzed by the Newman-Keuls method. Cells ha: 
different letter superscripts differ significantly at p < .05. 


significantly greater than that of the question version. Also, the greater _ 
impact of the question version under conditions of favorable initial attitude A 
was still indicated, but the difference only approaches statistical 
significance (p < .10 by one-tailed multiple ¢ test). 


4. Resistance to Change 
As can be seen from Column 4 of Table 1, the analysis of variance | 
directly executed on the change scores produced no significant F ratios. 4 
However, the effect of initial attitude approaches significance, with greater 
change occurring in the unfavorable-attitude conditions. Inspection of the : 
means of the change scores shows that the greatest change occurred in the - 
unfavorable-attitude, question condition. The mean change in this condi- 
tion, 2.1 years, differs from the change which occurred in the other 
conditions (unfavorable attitude, statement, .862; favorable attitude, | 
statement, .308, question, .585) at p < .05 by one-tailed multiple £ test. 
Thus, under conditions of unfavorable initial attitude, subjects exposed to ' 
the question version of the defense speech not only initially assigned higher — 
prison terms than those exposed to the statement version, but also tended | 


to increase their recommended sentences more after exposure to the pros- - 
ecution speech. : 


5. Ratings of the Speakers 

Analyses of variance performed on the ratings of the various aspects of | 
the defense and prosecution attorneys’ presentations failed to yield. 
significant effects. However, as can be seen in Column 5 of Table 1, the - 
effect of the grammatical manipulation approaches significance in the | 
ratings of the amount of pressure exerted by the defense attorney. Thi 
communicator tended to be perceived as exerting more pressure in 


T 
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question conditions than in the statement conditions. The statement ver- 
sion of the speech was associated with a mean perceived-pressure rating of 
4.273; the question version was associated with a mean of 5.515. 


D. Discussion 


The findings obtained are accounted for adequately, by the proposition 
that in the rhetorical elicitation of concession attention is directed toward 
counterarguments which are implied to be weak, deficient, absurd, or 
simply nonexistent, and that the resulting greater awareness of the argu- 
ments involved facilitates acceptance in those individuals who hold at- 
titudes compatible with the proposal, but leads to stronger rejection rather 
than facilitated acceptance in those who initially oppose the proposal. Not 
only was the immediate impact of the persuasive communication entirely 
as predicted, but, in the unfavorable-attitude condition, there was indica- 
tion of the anticipated greater effect of counterpersuasion resulting from 
the concession treatment’s induction of susceptibility. 

The rationale that the rhetorical elicitation of concession indexes the 
great confidence vested in the justification of the persuasive proposal, and 
that this expression of extreme certainty enhances persuasiveness under all 
conditions of initial attitude, is not supported by the findings obtained. 
This assessment contrasts with the evaluation of a related rationale which 
was developed to predict effects of the rhetorical elicitation of agreement 
responses, and which was found to account best for the findings concerning 
agreement responses (4). It appears, then, that the mechanism underlying 
the elicitation of concession critically differs from the one associated with 
the elicitation of agreement. 

The findings also do not support the rationale that rhetorical attempts at 
concessions motivate the rejection of the persuasive proposal under all 
conditions of initial attitude by displaying a relatively pronounced intent to 
influence and thus activating reactance toward the source. It should be 
noted that there is indication of support for the assumption of perceived 
intent to persuade associated with attempts at concessions. However, given 
the findings on attitude change, it must appear that for the individual who 
held an attitudinal position compatible with the persuasive proposal, the 
likely perception of intent to persuade did not result in reactance. To 
accommodate such a possibility, it could be argued that the individual who 


perceives the source as pressuring, but finds his proposal acceptable for 


reasons of high attitudinal compatibility, will experience little if any 
f his decision making seems en- 


reactance—even though the autonomy 0 
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dangered. This modification of the reactance-based rationale, however, 
would at best lead to the expectation of no reduction of the persuasive 
impact of the concession-eliciting communication under conditions of 
favorable attitude. The facilitation of persuasiveness under these condi- 
tions, as obtained in the results, would still be entirely unaccounted for. 

The present findings were obtained under conditions in which subjects, 
as a captive audience, were presumably motivated to pay close attention to 
the persuasive message. Conceivably, the observed effects of rhetorical 
concession questions would not have manifested themselves under condi- 
tions of reduced attention, such as in the typical TV-viewing situation. 
However, when the evidence on the attention-facilitating properties of 
rhetorical questions is considered (5), it appears reasonable to expect that 
the findings will be replicable with noncaptive audiences. Nonetheless, 
further research is needed to confirm or disconfirm this expectation. Also, it 
appears to be of interest to determine whether similar types of rhetorical 


questions are used in diverse linguistic communities and to investigate — 


whether the present findings are valid cross-culturally. 
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EVALUATION OF PERFORMANCE AS A FUNCTION 
OF STATUS AND SEX VARIABLES* 


Bradley University 
CLAIRE ETAUGH AND SHARON SANDERS 


SUMMARY 


This study tested the “contrast” hypothesis that the performance of 
well-known females will be overestimated. Paintings were shown to 210 
college men and women. Artists were described as males or females, and as 
unknown or well-known; paintings were described as contest entries or 
winners, Well-known artists received higher ratings than unknown artists, 
regardless of sex. Subjects applied sex-role stereotypes in judging 
opposite-sex, but not same-sex, artists. The “contrast” hypothesis was not 
supported, but another contrast effect was found: the creativity of un- 
known winning artists was overrated. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It is sometimes claimed that the paucity of eminent women in the 
scientific, artistic, and literary professions is partly a result of prejudicial 
evaluations of their accomplishments. Accumulating evidence indicates 
that both men and women do, in fact, devalue the performance of profes- 
sional women. Recent studies of hiring practices in the physical and social 
sciences (e.g., 2, 4) found that university department chairmen (most of 
whom are males) evaluated female applicants less positively than equally 
qualified male applicants. Similarly, Goldberg (3) reported that college 
women rated published journal articles supposedly written by men more 
highly than identical articles authored by women. Along the same lines, 
Pheterson, Kiesler, and Goldberg (7) found that college women judged 
female artists to be less competent than male artists when the paintings 


were described as contest entries, but that male and female artists were 
judged equally competent when the paintings were described as winners. 
Pheterson et al. (7) hypothesized that if artists were identified as superior 
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and well-known, women would be rated more highly than men because of 
a tendency to overvalue the achievements of those not expected to achieve, 
The present study was designed to test this “contrast” hypothesis, 

A shortcoming of previous research in this area has been the failure to 
employ female and male judges in the same study, thus precluding exami- 
nation of possible sex differences in ratings. Both male and female judges 
were used in the present study. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The subjects were 105 male and 105 female college freshman volunteers. 


2. Design 


A 2 (sex of subject) X 2 (sex of artist) X 2 (status of painting—i.e., 
contest entry or contest winner) X 2 (status of artist—i.e., unknown or 
well-known) factorial design was used. Eight unfamiliar modern art paint- 
ings were shown to the subjects, each representing one of the eight possible: 
artist-painting combinations. The identity of each painting was counter 
balanced among subjects, so that all conditions were represented approxi- 
mately equally often for each painting. 


3. Procedure 


Groups of subjects were seated in a room containing a slide projector 
and screen. They were told that the study concerned the artistic judgments 
of college students.! Each subject received a booklet containing brief 
biographical sketches of eight artists and a series of five evaluative ques- 
tions about each painting. The subjects were told to read the first sketch, 
view the projected painting, and answer the five questions. The same 
procedure was followed for the remaining paintings. 

Two forms of the booklet were used. They were identical except that the 
sketches which described female artists in one form described male artists 
in the other form. Approximately equal numbers of subjects received each 
form. The biographical sketches appeared in the booklets in four different 
random orders for different subjects. Half of the profiles in each booklet 
portrayed a male artist and half Portrayed a female. Brief descriptions of 


! Subjects’ awareness of the true purpose of the study was not assessed. At the end of the 
experiment, two subjects spontaneously verbalized awareness of the status of artist manipula- 
tion. 
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age and residence were included (e.g., “Brenda [Brian] Williams was born 
in 1947 in Boston, Massachusetts.”) Half of the sketches described the 
artist as unknown (e.g. “This is the first art competition she [he] has ever 
entered,”) and half described the artist as well-known and accomplished 
(e.g., “She [he] has won 10 distinguished awards for her [his] paintings and 
recently gave an exhibition of her [his] works at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York City.”) Half of the sketches described the painting as a 
contest entry (e.g., “This painting is a current entry in a museum- 
sponsored contest”) and half described it as a winner (e.g., “This painting 
was recently awarded a prize for artistic excellence in a metropolitan art 
contest. ”) 

The subjects answered five questions about each painting on a scale of 
1-5 (a rating of 5 represented the most favorable judgment). The questions 
were: (a) Judging from this painting, how technically competent would you 
judge Ms. (Mr.) — to be? (b) How creative would you judge Ms. (Mr.) 
to be? (c) What rating would you give to Ms. (Mr.) — for the 
overall quality and content of her (his) painting? (d) What emotional 
impact has Ms. (Mr.) — instilled in her (his) painting? (e) Judging from 
this painting, what prediction would you make for the artistic future of 
Ms. (Mr.) ——? 


C. RESULTS 


The ratings for each question were analyzed separately with the use of 
four-way split-plot analyses of variance. All df = 1/208. Significant interac- 
tions were analyzed by means of Tukey's HSD test. 

The question regarding technical competence yielded a significant Sex of 
Subject x Sex of Artist interaction (F = 4.20, Р < .05). The differential 
ratings of female subjects were responsible for this interaction. Female 
subjects rated male artists significantly higher than they rated female ar- 
tists, whereas male subjects gave male and female artists the same ratings. 
The Status of Artist variable also was significant (Е = 12.73, p < .01), 
with known artists rated higher than unknowns. A significant Status of 
Artist x Status of Painting interaction (F = 5.96, p < .02) was due to the 
following significant differences: known entries were rated higher than 
unknown entries, unknown winners were rated higher than unknown 
entries, and known entries were rated higher than known winners. 

The question concerning the artist’s creativity revealed that known ar- 
tists were rated significantly higher than unknown artists (Е = 5.44, р < 


.02). The significant Status of Artist x Status of Painting interaction (F = 
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3.84, p < .05) revealed that known artists were rated higher only under the 
entry condition; under the winner condition, unknown artists were judged 
higher than known artists. 

The question dealing with the overall quality and content of the painting 
produced results similar to the creativity question. Both Status of Artist (F 
= 14.44, p < .0002) and the Status of Artist x Status of Painting interac- 
tion (F = 9.24, p < .003) were significant. Known artists were rated higher 
than unknown artists in the entry, but not the winner, condition. In 
addition, unknown winners were rated higher than unknown entries, and 
known entries were rated higher than known winners. 

Question four, which considered the emotional impact of the painting, 
yielded a significant Sex of Subject x Sex of Artist interaction (F = 4.80, p 
< .03). Female subjects gave male and female artists essentially the same 
ratings. In comparison to the female subjects, male subjects significantly 
overrated female artists and underrated male artists. The Status of Artist 
main effect, although in the same direction as on the other four questions, 
did not reach significance (F = 2.79, P < .10). 

The question concerning the artistic future of the artist yielded a highly 
significant Status of Artist main effect (F = 35.52, p < .00001) with 
known artists rated higher than unknowns. The Status of Painting effect 
was marginally significant (F = 3.74, р — .06), revealing that painters of 
entries were rated higher than painters of winners. This difference existed 
only for known artists, however, as indicated by analysis of the significant 
interaction between Status of Artist and Status of Painting (F = 10.17, < 
.002). 


D. DISCUSSION 


The data do not support the Pheterson et al. "contrast" hypothesis that 
the achievements of well-known females would be overvalued. Nor do they 
support the finding of Pheterson et al. that the performance of women who 
have not attained prior success is devalued. Evaluations of performance 
were more influenced by past achievements than by the performer's sex, in 
line with Rokeach's (8) position that perceptions and attitudes are based 
more on achieved characteristics than on ascribed ones (e.g., sex). Regard- 
less of artist's sex, well-known artists and their paintings were rated 
significantly higher than unknown artists and their identical paintings in 
four out of five questions. These data are consistent with findings that the 
performance of high-status individuals is overestimated (e.g., 6, 9). It is 
interesting to note that overestimation of well-known artists occurred more 
frequently in the entry condition (three out of five questions) than in the 
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winner condition (one out of five questions). Thus, unknown artists in the 
entry condition, who had not yet achieved success, were devalued in 
comparison to their well-known counterparts. However, unknown artists 
who had elevated their status by winning a competition usually were 
evaluated as highly as were winning well-known artists. In one instance, in 
fact, an unexpected contrast effect emerged: unknown artists were judged 
to be less creative than known artists in the entry condition, but were 
judged to be more creative in the winner condition. 

Male and female subjects made similar ratings. Interesting differences 
appeared, however, on the two questions in which sex-typed characteristics 
were evaluated. These were the questions dealing with technical compe- 
tence and emotional impact. In our culture, competence is considered a 
masculine attribute, and emotionality a feminine attribute (e.g., 1). In this 
study, female subjects judged male artists to be more competent than 
female artists; male subjects, however, rated male and female artists to be 
equally competent. On the other hand, male subjects judged females’ 
paintings to have more emotional impact than males’ paintings, whereas 
female subjects gave similar emotional impact ratings to male and female 
works. It appears, then, that subjects applied sex-role stereotypes in judg- 
ing opposite-sex, but not same-sex, artists. These data are consistent with 
the argument (e.g., 5) that social stereotyping of a group is more common 
among outgroup members than among ingroup members. 
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HUSBAND-WIFE COMPATIBILITY AND THE 
MANAGEMENT OF STRESS*! 


York University 
RONALD J. BURKE, JOHN FIRTH, AND CHERYL MCGRATTAN 


SUMMARY 


A number of types of husband-wife interpersonal compatibility derived 
from Schutz’s Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation inventory, 
or FIRO-B (14), were related to several measures of pair success in manag- 
ing or dealing with occupational and life stresses. Types of compatibility 
included (a) interchange compatibility, (b) originator compatibility, and (c) 
reciprocal compatibility. The dependent variables were oriented towards 
mutual helping, open two-way communication, and effective joint problem 
solving. The data were obtained separately from husbands and their wives. 
In 55 pairs, the husband was a member of an engineering association; in 74 
pairs, an industrial accountant; and in 61 pairs, a chartered accountant. 
Few occupational differences were found. The results indicated that 
husband-wife compatibility as measured by the FIRO-B was not strongly 
related to measures of stress management. The statistically significant 
correlations ranged between .15 and .25. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Much of the literature in the field of marriage and family living is 
concerned with the relationship of husband-wife compatibility, and depen- 
dent variables such as marital adjustment and marital satisfaction. A 
representative sample of this literature would include reports by Corsini 
(3, Katz, Glucksberg, and Krauss (5), Ktsanes (8), Winch, Ktsanes, and 
Ktsanes (18), Winch (19, 20), Tharp (17), and Levinger (9). In general, 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on June 26, 1973. 
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these studies report that greater compatibility between husband and wife is 
associated with increasing marital stability, adjustment, and satisfaction, 
That is, individuals who are compatible with each other are more likely to 
be successful in the marriage relationship. It should also be noted that this 
research was conducted in North America. 

The present investigation of husband-wife compatibility is in the same 
vein but focuses on the dependent variables dealing with effective or 
successful management of stress or tension—a “mental hygiene” function 
(1)—which married individuals can provide for one another. The study 
also examines selected aspects of the process thought to be part of the 
“mental hygiene” function. 

In addition to the Blood and Wolfe research, two studies (2, 10) con- 
cerned with the ways husbands and wives handle their stresses and ten- 
sions form the background of the present investigation. Our earlier work 
(2) examined the ways a sample of 43 married engineering supervisors 
handled their own tensions and stresses, and what they did—if anything 
—to help their spouses handle their feelings of stress, tension, and ner- 
vousness. All 43 managers indicated that they acted in some way to cope 
with their own stresses and anxieties, employing a wide range of tech- 
niques, but only a few discussed their problems with their wives or as- 
sociates on the job. Clearly, these men were handling their own treatment 
instead of relying on the help of others. 

Next we examined the things they did to help their wives when their 
wives were “on edge.” In contrast to the variety of techniques used in 
managing their own tensions, the husbands showed much more uniformity 
in dealing with their wives. The typical pattern a husband used in helping 
his wife appeared to begin with getting the spouse to talk. Then he would 
assess the situation in terms of the forces that he felt were bothering her 
and intervene in any number of ways to provide assistance. The skills 
involved appeared to be simple: listening, advice giving, sympathy, and 
affection. 

Mann (10) asked wives how they saw their role in the family in helping 
their husbands manage the feelings of stress and tension they brought home 
from the job situation. The predominate answer indicated that wives tried 
to make the home a place for relaxation and recovery from the rigors of the 
day at the office. The wife's first task is therapy, not diagnosis. In general, 
the wives performed a narrower range of helping activities than did their 
husbands. 

Taken together, the studies of Burke, Mann, and Blood and Wolfe show 
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how each partner of the marriage tries to help the other regain or maintain 
his emotional well-being. The present study also deals with husbands’ and 
wives’ stresses and tensions, and how successfully and effectively they 
manage to handle them, in relation to the degree of husband-wife compati- 
bility. It has the advantage of using as a measure of compatibility a 
standardized inventory the Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orienta- 
tion inventory (FIRO-B), that has been used for this purpose several times 
in the past (6, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15), and whose construct validity has been 
borne out with the use of other techniques (7). 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 

The respondents used in this study were married husband-wife pairs in 
which the husband was employed full-time and a member of one of three 
professional associations: professional engineers (V = 54 pairs), industrial 
accountants (N — 74 pairs) and chartered accountants (N = 61 pairs). 
Three hundred names of male members were randomly selected from the 
1969 membership roster of each of these associations. All respondents were 
living in Canada at the time of the study. Since a large number of pairs 
was required for the research, a decision was made to approach profes- 
sional associations for permission to use their membership rosters. Four 
such associations were approached simultaneously, and one (a personnel 
association) was unwilling to participate in the study. 

The sample used in the present investigation included only those 
husband-wife pairs who provided either completed questionnaires, or ques- 
tionnaires in which only a few questions were not answered, approximately 
20 percent of the 300 names taken from each association. Many completed 
questionnaires were received from men who were single, divorced, 
widowed, separated, now retired, or only employed part-time; or from 
wives and not their husbands, and vice versa. Such responses could not be 
used in this research. Since so great a proportion of the population was 
comprised of such cases, the number of husband-wife pairs finally selected 
for use in this study represents considerably more than 20 percent of the 


“actual” population of husband-wife pairs. 


2. Procedure 


Two questionnaires, both approximately 20 pages long, were sent to 

each male respondent at his home address—one form for him and one form 
" 7 à 

for his spouse. A cover letter on the male's or husband's questionnaire 
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indicated the general purposes of the research, how his name was obtained, 
and the fact that another questionnaire, sealed in its own envelope, was to 
be completed independently by his spouse if he was married. 


3. Measures 


a. Husband-wife compatibility. Several different measures of husband- 
wife compatibility were obtained from a standardized interpersonal rela- 
tions inventory, the FIRO-B (14). The primary purposes of FIRO-B, 
according to its test manual (16), are to provide: (a) a measure of how an 
individual characteristically relates to other people—that is, how an indi- 
vidual characteristically acts in interpersonal situations—and (b) an in- 
strument that will facilitate the prediction of interaction between people. 

The fundamental interpersonal dimensions of the FIRO-B are (а) 
Inclusion—the need to establish and maintain a satisfactory relationship 
with people with respect to interaction and association; (b) Control—the 
need to establish and maintain a satisfactory relationship with people with 
respect to control and power; and (c) Affection—the need to establish and 
maintain a satisfactory relationship with others with respect to love and. 
affection. 

Two aspects of behavior in each dimension are assessed: the behavior an 
individual expresses toward others and the behavior he wants others to 
express towards him. FIRO-B, therefore, comprises six scales: expressed 
and wanted behavior in the areas of inclusion, control, and affection. Each 
scale has nine items and was developed with the use of Guttman scaling 
techniques (4). The six scales are described as follows: 

(1). Expressed Inclusion. I make efforts to include other people in my 
activities and to get them to include me in theirs. I try to belong, to join 
social groups, to be with people as much as possible. 

(2). Wanted Inclusion. I want other people to include me in their 
activities and to invite me to belong, even if I do not make an effort to be 
included. 

(3). Expressed Control. 1 try to exert control and influence over things. - 
I take charge of things and tell other people what to do. 

(4). Wanted Control. I want others to control and influence me. I _ 
want other people to tell me what to do. T 

(5). Expressed Affection. I make efforts to become close to people. T 
express friendly and affectionate feelings and try to be personal and inti- 
mate. 

(6). Wanted Affection. I want others to express friendly and affection- 
ate feelings toward me and to try to become close to me. 
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On each scale, scores may range from zero to 9. The larger the score, the 
more prevalent the behavior described by the scale. 

b. Measures of compatibility. Eight measures of compatibility were 
developed on the basis of the FIRO-B, as follows. The calculations for 
obtaining reciprocal interchange, and originator compatability scores are 
given in Schutz (14, chap. 6). 

(1). Reciprocal Compatibility refers to complementary needs. By com- 
paring the husband's description of how he likes to be treated with the 
wife's description of how she likes to act toward people, and vice versa, a 
measure of mutual need satisfaction emerges. For example, if the husband 
wants to be controlled, does his wife tend to control people? Or if the wife 
tends to become close and personal with people, does the husband want 
people to try and become close and personal with him? i 

(2). Interchange Compatibility refers to the level of husband-wife 
interchange or interaction in a given need area. For example, high affec- 
tion interchange is seen in a situation in which both participants exchange 
a good deal of affectional behavior and feelings, as in a close family. Low 
affection interchange refers to a situation in which both participants dis- 
play a few affectional behaviors and feelings, and each tends to go his own 
way. Incompatibility of the interchange variety occurs when the partici- 
pants disagree on the amount of interchange in a particular need area. 

(3. Originator Compatibility refers to the extent to which the 
husband’s and wife’s preferred behavior regarding originating and receiv- 
ing are complementary. For example, high originator compatibility is seen 
in a situation in which one member of the pair wants to give affection and 
the other wants to receive affection. Originator incompatibility would 
result in this area if both members wanted to be liked but did not want to 
initiate the liking. 

(4). Need Compatibility depends upon husband-wife agreement on the 
relative importance of the three interpersonal need areas. For example, 
high need compatibility would result if both husband and wife were deeply 
interested in interacting in the affection area, less interested in interacting 
in the control area, and still less interested in interacting in the inclusion 
area. Need incompatibility would result from a situation where one 
member of the pair was deeply interested in interacting 1n one need area, 
while the other member of the pair had no strong need for interaction. in 
this area, but a deep need for interaction in another area. The quantitative 
measure of need compatibility is obtained by comparing the husband’s and 
wife’s ranks of the importance or salience of interaction in the three need 


areas. 
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(5). Affection Compatibility is the composite of the three measures of 
compatibility (reciprocal, interchange, and originator) in the affection area, 

(6). Control Compatibility is the composite of the three measures of 
compatibility in the control area. 

(7). Inclusion Compatibility is the composite of the three measures of 
compatibility in the inclusion area. 

(8). Total Compatibility is the composite which includes the three 
measures of reciprocal, interchange, and originator compatibility from each 


of the three need areas: inclusion, control, and affection. It is the best - 


single indicator of the married couple’s overall compatibility. 

c. Management of stress. These items were taken from various parts of 
the husband’s and wife’s questionnaires. In some cases, pair values. were 
taken by combining the husband’s and wife’s scores. The vast majority of 
these items were five-point Likert-type scales. Because of space limitations, 
not all of these measures will be presented here in full. 

Two items from the husband’s questionnaire are provided for illustrative 
purposes: 

Q. 18. How good a job do you feel you are doing in coping with your 
own tension and stress? (check one). (a) I feel I do a very good job at 
coping or managing my own tensions and stresses. (b) I feel I do a good 
job. (c) I feel I do a satisfactory job. (d) I feel I do an unsatisfactory job. (e) 
I feel I do a poor job at coping or managing my own tensions and stresses. 

Q. 23. Are you satisfied or happy with the way(s) your wife helps you 
cope with your own job tensions? (check one). (а) I am very satisfied with 
the way my wife helps me cope with my own job tensions. She does a great 
job. (b) I am fairly well satisfied. My wife does a good job. (c) I am 
somewhat satisfied. My wife does a fairly good job. (d) I am not satisfied. 
My wife only does a fair job. (е) I am somewhat dissatisfied. My wife does 
not do a good job at this. (f) I am very dissatisfied with the way my spouse 
helps me cope with my own job tensions. She does a very poor job at this. 


C. REsuLTS 
1. Relationships Among the Various Measures of Husband-Wife Compati- 
bility 


The intercorrelations among the eight measures of husband-wife com- 
patibility are presented in Table 1. Because occupational differences were 
absent, the data from the three groups have been combined. Twenty-five 
of the 28 intercorrelations are positive, and 22 of these are significantly 
different from zero at least at the .10 level of confidence (in fact 20 reach 
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TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG FUNDAMENTAL INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS ORIENTATION 
INVENTORY (FIRO-B) MEASURES OF HUSBAND-WIFE COMPATIBILITY 


Measures of 


compatibility 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1. Reciprocal E aC Т дүк A Eesti 53Ж eld .9gierer 
2. Interchange == 500% Ибо MI SOREN AL OOR EE 83Ж** 
3. Originator = +45 522 4X ТАО) Atom 
4. Need — LL 07 jos: ‚20% 
5. Inclusion — .06 AINE ТУТ 
6. Control — .04 Sgt 
7. Affection = мы 
8. Total 7 


* Correlation is significantly different from zero at the .10 level of confidence. 
** Correlation is significantly different from zero at the .05 level of confidence. 
*** Correlation is significantly different from zero at the .01 level of confidence. 


the .05 level of significance, and 17 reach the .01 level). If one omits the six 
correlations which involve relationships between Total Compatibility and 
one of its parts, the remainder are still positive and significantly different 
from zero. One of the three negative correlations is significantly different 
from zero (interchange compatibility with originator compatibility). 

The three types of interpersonal compatibility (reciprocal, interchange, 
and originator) yield intercorrelations of .80, .35, and —.20, with only the 
first (between reciprocal and interchange) accounting from a fair amount of 
variance. The three areas of interpersonal compatibility (inclusion, control, 
and affection) yield intercorrelations of .29, .06, and .04, indicating a good 
deal of independence. The mean of the correlations in the table is only .30, 
suggesting a tendency for husband-wife pairs high on measure of compati- 
bility to be high also on the others; but the various measures are clearly 
more than an arbitrary and meaningless division of a homogeneous domain 
of items. 

2. Husband-Wife Compatibility and the Management of Stress 

The correlations between the various types of husband-wife compatibil- 
ity and those questionnaire items that appear to be related to (a) the process 
of helping someone deal with stress (e.g., open communication between 
husband and wife); (b) the effectiveness of helping (e.g., satisfaction with 
Spouse's help); and (c) related areas of marital and family satisfaction (e.g., 
satisfaction with spouse, regrets at having married) were examined. A total 
of 18 separate independent variables were considered. Some of these were 
one-item variables, while others were based on several items (e.g., 8, 12, or 
30 items). While the number of statistically significant correlations is less 
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than one might have expected, about 20 percent reach significance at the 
.10 level of confidence or better. The majority of these, however, are only 
in the .15 to .25 range. Thus, one is left with the impression that 
husband-wife compatibility (as measured by FIRO-B) has a less significant 
influence on stress management by the pair than was anticipated, 


3. Occupational Differences 

The husband-wife pairs in which the husband was a chartered accoun- 
tant were significantly more incompatible than either the engineer or the j 
industrial accountant husband-wife pairs. The latter were extremely simi- 
lar on all of the eight compatibility measures. The three occupational 
groups were then compared on each of the dependent variables mentioned 
above. Because of their greater degree of incompatibility (as measured by _ 
FIRO-B), it was expected that the chartered accountant group would fall 
in the least desirable position on these variables. The obtained pattern of 
differences was not consistently in the predicted direction and provided no. 
support for the link between incompatibility and management of stress as à 
function of professional occupation. Stable occupational differences in the 
areas under study in this investigation were not present. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The strikingly high number of statistically significant intercorrelations 
among the various FIRO-B compatibility measures (Table 1) suggests the 
general conclusion that the couples high in a given compatibility type or 
area tended also to be high in others. However, some points about the 
relationships between the measures of husband-wife compatibility and the — | 
measures of stress management should be noted. 1 

1. Total compatibility was not mathematically independent of the other 
compatibility measures (except for need compatibility), and hence its high _ 
correlations with the other measures may be discounted. 

2. The types of compatibility (reciprocal, interchange, and originator) + 
tend to be slightly intercorrelated, while the areas of compatibility (inclu- 
sion, control, and affection) were relatively independent of each other. _ 

3. Need compatibility is merely a comparison of how husband and wife 
would rank the three need areas in importance. Hence it is entirely inde- 
pendent, mathematically, of the other measures. Nevertheless, it too re- 
vealed significant correlations with these other measures, supporting the 
general conclusion that the correlations indicated true relationships among 
the various compatibility measures. 
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4. The overall mean of the correlations between measures of husband- 
wife compatibility (excluding Total Compatibility) as shown in Table 1 is 
about .30. The size of this figure supports the general conclusion that the 
different areas of compatibility were related, but it is not so high as to 
suggest that the various compatibility measures are all simply measuring 
the same entity. The measure are conceptually distinct from each other. 

As for the relationship between compatibility and management of stress, 
the results indicate that in general this relationship is of statistical, but 
perhaps not of practical, significance. While there are more statistically 
significant correlations in the predicted direction than one would expect by 
chance, the actual values of the correlations are small (typically around .15 
to .25) and hence account for only about five percent of the variance in the 
dependent variables. Thus we would conclude that while there is a 
positive relationship between marital compatibility and the management of 
stress, in this investigation the relationship is of little practical importance. 
This contradicts the expectations as to the importance of compatibility that 
were developed in the light of previous studies mentioned in the introduc- 
tion to this paper. It would appear that the efforts of a married couple to 
help each other control or manage stress are not influenced by the couple’s 
compatibility to any great extent. 
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SOCIAL COST, BELIEF INCONGRUENCE, AND RACE— 
EXPERIMENTS IN CHOICE BEHAVIOR* ! ? 


Oregon State University 
Knup S. LARSEN 


SUMMARY 


Seven studies investigated the relative importance of social cost, belief 
incongruence, and race in the preference for “types” of people or stooges. 
The Ss in five studies completed a “Person Preference Test.” The test 
required the Ss to state their preference for eight person types, composed of 
all possible variations of the three variables across six relationships varying 
in intimacy. The Ss ranked in order of preference the eight person types, 
and one study asked the Ss to indicate preference for each of all possible 
pairs. The results showed that complete congruency (same beliefs, race, 
and low social costs) is the most important factor. Race is particularly 
important for the most intimate relationship. Excluding a consideration of 
complete congruence, the relative importance of the variables were the 
following: social cost, belief incongruence, and race. Two laboratory 
studies tended to support the relative importance of social cost, in the 
preference for stooges differing in social cost, belief incongruence, and 


race. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Researchers have for some time been concerned with the etiological 
factors which underlie racial prejudice. Pettigrew (6) notes that prejudice 
theories tend to emphasize either the psychological (externalization) charac- 
teristics of the individual bigot (authoritarianism, aggressiveness, frustra- 
tion, etc.) or the sociocultural correlates’ of bigotry (cultural norms and 
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conformity measures). A series of studies carried out in various parts of the 
United States and South Africa indicated to Pettigrew that social confor- 
mity is a particularly crucial variable in explaining racial prejudice. “The 
problem is clear! Conformity . . . is associated with racial intolerance, 
while deviance from these norms is associated with racial tolerance" (6, p. 
40). 

Rokeach (7) approached the problem through the belief system of the 
individual and the perceived belief system of others. He suggests that 
perceived differences in beliefs is the critical variable determining racial 
prejudice. He has reached the conclusion that belief congruence will over- 
ride racial or ethnic congruence except when the perceived cost is too great 
(3). Rokeach and Mezei in surveying the relative importance of beliefs 
versus race in several laboratory studies stated: “If society’s constraints 
were altogether removed . . . man would still discriminate, if discriminate 
he must, not in terms of race or ethnic grouping, but in accord with his 
basic psychological predisposition, characteristic of all human beings, to 
organize the world of human beings in terms of the principle of belief 
congruence” (8, pp. 171-172). 

Triandis took issue with Rokeach’s position, stating: “People do not 
exclude other people from their neighborhood, for instance, because other 
people have different belief systems, but they do exclude them because they 
are Negroes” (12, p. 186). He obtained a “race effect” which accounted for 
four times as much variance as did any of the other predictors employed in 
the study. Stein, Hardyck, and Brewster-Smith (9) in trying to integrate 
the discrepant findings between Rokeach and Triandis found strong sup- 
port for belief congruence. They maintained that if people encounter one 
another under conditions which favor the perception of belief congruence, 
racial prejudice is substantially reduced. Triandis and Davis (13) did 
another study which showed intimacy to be an important variable—the 
more intimate the behavior, the larger the weight given to the race compo- 
nent. 

Tajfel (11) has proposed a three factor theory. Three cognitive processes 
are considered important in the genesis of prejudice: categorization, assimi- 
lation, and search for conceptual coherence. Categorization is perceiving à 
difference so that on the basis of that difference people are assigned to 
groups (e.g., black and white). Assimilation is learning the preference for 
one's own group and Tajfel explains the search for conceptual coherence as 
an attempt on the part of the individual to adjust to social change, so his 
behavior appears to be consistent to himself. К 
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A careful consideration of these theories indicates an overlap between 
concepts. Since society’s constraints are not “altogether removed,” but 
rather vividly present in community norms, media, and literature, the 
importance of social cost as a potential integrative variable is apparent (4). 
Social cost may be defined as the extent to which the person would receive 
punishment from his social environment if he entered into a relationship 
with a person of a different race. Pettigrew’s concept of social conformity 
and Tajfel's concept of assimilation both explain the individual's desire to 
get along with his fellow man. It seems reasonable that the motivation for 
"getting along" is the threat of "punishment from his social environment." 
Tajfel's search for conceptual coherence and Rokeach's idea of belief in- 
congruence also overlap. The dogmatic (close-minded) individual has a 
greater need for cognitive consistency and therefore reacts more strongly 
with rejection toward groups or persons perceived incongruent in belief 
systems. It could also be reasoned that the exaggerated need for congruence 
is motivated by a desire to "get along" and avoid social punishment—to 
maintain low levels of social costs. In a similar manner it could be argued 
that the categorization process is developed for similar reasons. Categoriza- 
tion permits a person to maintain a clear distinction between the sources of 
social cost, and may be motivated by the necessity to make such distinc- 
tions to survive. Triandis and Davis' (12) finding which. indicated the 
importance of intimacy in the race versus belief incongruence controversy 
lends similar support to the importance of social cost. The reason that race 
is more important than belief incongruence for the most intimate relation- 
ships is probably that race for these relationships contains greater pos- 
sibilities of social ostracism: i.e., high levels of social cost. 

This review should indicate the importance of considering social cost as 
a predictor of preference and rejection of others. While there is overlap 
between these concepts (and social cost may serve as an integrating vari- 
able), there may also be unique nuances. Consequently, a three factor 
theory is proposed. The avoidance of social punishment involved in the 
idea of “getting along” in social conformity and assimilation may best be 
termed social cost. Belief incongruence and search for conceptual coher- 
ence have in common the property of cognitive consistency. Finally there is 
the process of categorization: 1.е., maintaining perceptual distinctions be- 
tween objects. These three factors seem to explain the literature as we 
now understand it. 

If there is interdependence between th 
nuances to each process, the relevant 


ese processes, as well as peculiar 
question at this stage of theory 
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building is this: What is the relative importance of these predictors of racial 
prejudice and other forms of social rejection? This question can be partially 
investigated by determining the relative importance of these factors in 
predicting preference for “types” of people in specific relationships. By 
“types” is meant people who vary on these factors, so that they represent 
either high or low social cost, or are either congruent (the same as the 
subject) or incongruent in beliefs (cognitive consistency) and race (categori- 
zation). The following studies represent an attempt to evaluate the relative 
importance of the aforementioned factors in predicting preference to” 
“types” of people who vary in all possible ways on the three above factors, 
across six relationships which vary from very intimate to less intimate. The 
relationships were adopted from Bogardus’ (2) scale measuring social dis- 
tances. In addition, two laboratory studies are reported. Both studies. 
permitted subjects to make choices between three stimulus persons. who 
were incongruent with the subjects on either beliefs or race and represented: 
either high or low social cost. й 


В. PERSON PREFERENCE STUDIES 


1. The Samples 
The Ss in the first study consisted of 66 graduate and undergraduate 
students enrolled in summer school, summer session, 1971. The Ss in the 
(second) replication study were 65 undergraduates enrolled Fall 1971. 


Xx 


Forty-nine Ss, all undergraduates, Winter term 1972, participated in the J 


third study, which employed a different method. The fourth sample con- 


sisted of 60 high school students from Oregon, obtained during Spring | 


1972. 

The above groups all participated in the experiment immediately de- 
scribed below. In addition, two laboratory experiments are reported in this 
article: 55 undergraduates, Spring 1972, participated in the first, and 70 
Spring 1972 undergraduates in the second. All college Ss were obtained 


from Oregon State University. There were approximately equal numbers of 
male and female, and all Ss were white. 


2. The Person Preference Test 


The test was introduced as follows: “This is a study of social perception. 


in which your responses will remain completely anonymous. Please study 
carefully the descriptions of the eight types of people which follow so that 
you have a clear picture of what each person is like.” 
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A description of eight types of people followed, representative of all 
combinations of the three predictor variables (race, belief incongruence, 
and social cost). An example is type A person who “is white, has the same 
political, religious, and moral beliefs as you, and your association with this 
person would not be acceptable to your friends and relatives.” Type A there 
fore was congruent on race (a) and beliefs (b) but incongruent on social cost 
(с); B was congruent on a, b, and c; C was congruent on a, but incongru- 
ent on b and c; D was congruent on a and c, but incongruent on b; E was 
congruent on b, but incongruent on a and c; F was congruent on b and c, 
but incongruent on a; G was incongruent on a, b, and c; and H was 
congruent on c, but incongruent on a and b. 

The last page in the form had the following introduction: *Below we 
have outlined six types of relationships. Imagine yourself as a participant 
in each relationship. If you were to select the other participants in the 
following relationships, how would you rank the eight types of persons 
(A-H) in order of your preference? That is, rank as first the most preferred 
type of person to you, and so on with number eight being the least 
preferred type of person. Please realize that people have many individual 
preferences, that there are no right or wrong choices, and that your choices 
are the best for you." 

For the first, second, fourth, and fifth sample, the Ss were asked to rank 
order the eight "types" on six relationships: (a) As a visitor to our country 
(b) As a fellow citizen (c) As a fellow worker (d) As a next-door neighbor 
(e) As a close friend, and (f) As your husband or wife. The most intimate 
relationships were listed last in order to overcome fatigue effects. In the 
third study, the paired comparison method was used. The instructions read 
in part: *. . . if you were to select the other participants in the following 
relations, whom would you prefer for each pair of person types? All 
possible pairs of person types are included. For each pair, select the person 
type you would prefer for the relationship indicated. . . .” 


3. Results and Discussion 
Table 1 shows the overall mean preference of each type and overall rank 
across the six relationships. i 
The overall mean shows the importance of congruence (low social cost, 
same beliefs, and same race). Type B who is completely congruent is most 
preferred, whereas Type G who is completely incongruent 1s least pre- 
ferred for all five samples. By disregarding complete congruence, incongru- 
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ence, and the intimacy dimension, we may obtain an estimate of the 
relative importance of the three variables in affecting preference ranking. 
Category as defined by race is evidently the least important factor, since 
the next most preferred person is Type F (also in all five samples) who 
differs only in race from the subject. The second most important factor 
(overall) is belief incongruence (Type D), true for samples 2 through 5. The 
fourth most preferred person is Type A. This type differs from the subject 
in social cost. Social cost is more important than either race or belief 
incongruence to the form of social attraction or rejection indicated in our 
data, In the case of the paired comparison study social cost has a ranking 
of 5. In other words, in this case, it is easier to be accepted if incongruent 
on both race and belief than if incongruent in social cost. This finding lends 
further support to the importance of social cost. 

If these results are valid, it should be possible to replicate these in 
laboratory situations. To investigate this problem, two laboratory studies 
were carried out, to be discussed in the next section. There is, however, 
little doubt that the aforementioned role playing methodology was mean- 
ingful to the Ss . The methodology assumes that Ss can imagine accurately 
how they would behave if significant others approved or disapproved of a 
particular association. In fact many of the Ss complained about the un- 
pleasantness of the task (rather than the difficulty). It is noteworthy to 
observe that, despite these feelings of unpleasantness, all Ss readily com- 
pleted the task with a great deal of intersubject consistency. The choices 
made here are not unlike the choices most people are confronted with in 
life. That there is some anticipatory set in the Ss to accomplish such a task 
is evidence for the soundness of the model. Е 

One methodological problem in all studies of socially sensitive areas, 1s 
that the results will be confounded by social desirability. What this re- 
search argues is that this variable is of crucial importance for laboratory, as 
well as real life behavior. To eliminate social cost from consideration as 


this research has shown, is to eliminate a crucial predictor. To investigate 


this factor there must both be an awareness of the variable associated with 


anonymity of responses to ensure conservative results. The methodology of 


this research assured both conditions. Social cost was the most important 
factor in four of five studies, and in the fifth the overall mean preference 
was not significant between social cost and belief congruence. To eliminate 
social cost (and desirability) is an error in research which investigates the 
relative importance of predictors of social issues. —— uy san 

a. Significance of the differences. In order to obtain some indication of 
the significance of differences between rankings of Type A (social cost), D 
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(belief incongruence), and F (race), the ranks for each Type were added 
across the six relationships and ¢ tests were calculated between these 
overall means. With few exceptions the differences between means are 
significant. Ё tests between social cost and belief incongruence were 
significant (.05 or better) for samples 2 (2.32), 3 (—4.60), 4 (2.59), and 5 
(6.31). The results for the relationship between social cost and race showed 
the following significant £s for samples 2 (3.21), 3, (—7.91), 4 (3.53), 5 
(6.07). For belief incongruence and race the following ¢ values were calcu- 
lated for samples 1 (—1.93), 3 (—3.35), 5 (2.25). Eleven out of 15 / values 
were significant, and 10 are in the predicted direction. The variances were 
all reasonably homogeneous. The data therefore support the relative im- 
portance of social cost over belief. incongruence and race, and the relative 
importance of belief incongruence over race. Although social cost as 
operationalized here is the most important of the three, this result does not 
imply the lack of importance for belief incongruence and race. This would 
especially be true in situations where these variables are confounded by 
social cost. Triandis and Davis' (13) findings showed that race was particu- 
larly important for intimate relationships. They offered no theoretical 
explanation for this result, but these findings could be explained as a 
function of social cost. It seems likely that social pressures and cost regard- 
ing race should be especially intense for intimate relationships like mar- 
riage. Parents may not object to having a black student from Africa visit 
the U.S., but marrying their daughter is another situation. Race is there- 
fore confounded by social cost especially for intimate relationships, and if 
the Triandis and Davis findings are consistent, we should find this result 
also in this study. 

b. Intimacy, congruency, and race. The best way to investigate this 
problem is to observe the effect of race on the preference rank of the 
various types of persons for marriage—the most intimate relationship. 
Types A through D are racially congruent, whereas E through H are 
racially incongruent. Intimacy may also be an important variable depen- 
dent on whether the S has a clear picture of the congruency or incon- 
gruency of the other person. This is just another way of saying that all 
three variables contribute to the choices made for intimate relationships, 
and for such relationships сопвгиепсу on all variables is preferred. Without 
exception, A through D which are racially congruent receive highest (11 of 
16) or high rank (5) whereas E through D (racially incongruent) receive 
lowest (12 of 16) or low rank (4). These results suggest that race was clearly 
an important factor for intimate relationships, probably because such rela- 
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tionships are vulnerable to rejection from significant others (social cost). 
That overall congruency or incongruency is an important factor is also 
indicated by the data. With the exception of the high school sample, Type 
B (congruent) is preferred most (in perfect rank order for the other three 
studies employing the rank order procedure) for the intimate relationships 
and least for the less intimate relationships. The perfect reverse ranking is 
obtained for Type G (incongruent). In short these Ss were unwilling to 
accept incongruency for intimate relationships, but were willing to accept 
incongruency for the less intimate relationships. The reasons for the 
haphazard responses of the high school sample are not clear, but may in 
part be attributed to a lower ability to differentiate, to having thought less 
of the problem, and for having taken the task less seriously. However the 
overall results are clear and support the aforementioned discussion. 

In summary these studies show that social cost was the relative most 
important factor, followed by belief incongruence and race. The data also 
lend support to the importance of intimacy. Race was particularly impor- 
tant for the most intimate relationships (also the relationships most vulner- 
able to social cost). Overall congruency was also preferred for the most 
intimate relationships. This latter result may partially be attributed to the 
lower social cost involved in perfect congruency (greater acceptability to 
significant others). In addition, congruency helped to maintain a stable and 
unchallenged frame of reference for all decisions taken by a person, and 
therefore was important for internal stability. 


C. SOCIAL INTERACTION, ATTITUDES, AND CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


1. Design and Procedure 


This laboratory experiment consisted of five parts: (a) measuring at- 
ssion session manipulating belief 


titudes toward extramarital sex (b) a discu: eli 
incongruence and race (c) rating group members on several characteristics 
(d) feedback to manipulate social cost, (е) making a choice for one group 
member to write a joint report of the discussion, and (f) evaluating all the 
other group members on à set of dichotomous evaluative adjectives. The 


study was represented as an investigation into what makes effective group 


participants. 
Part 1. The Ss were to 
participants. “We want to have еас 


ld that this was a study of what makes good group 
h of you participate in small discussion 
groups and be prepared to rate each other." (Each group consisted of one 
black and two white confederates and the S.) "In order to ensure à 
balanced group with both positive and negative attitudes toward our 
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selected topic (extramarital sex) we would like you to respond to this 
questionnaire.” (This was followed by a brief semantic. differential rating 
extramarital sex.) 

Part 2. Approximately one to two weeks later the S met per appointment 
with three other alleged students. “We have selected this group because 
two of you have negative attitudes toward extramarital sex and two of you 
have positive attitudes toward it." The S and collaborators were each 
asked to state in turn their attitude (positive or negative) toward extramari- 
tal sex. “We would like you now to discuss this issue for about 20 minutes 
and if possible try to come to some consensus.” Two confederates consis- 
tently agreed (one black, one white) and one white confederate consistently 
disagreed with the subject. This procedure was carried out in order to 
manipulate race and belief incongruence. By careful practice every attempt 
was made to equalize affect and amount of time participating in the 
discussion. 

Part 3. E interrupted the discussion and said, “You have had about 20 
minutes to observe each other. We would now like each of you to rate each 
other as group participants. Please rank each other (including yourself) as 
group participants with the most effective (persuasive, reasonable) ranked 
1 and the least effective ranked 4.” 

“You may be interested in how other group members were ranked, so we 
will sum all the participants’ rankings and also include the observer's 
ratings. Since the study is not over yet, we will give you the rankings for 
the other three participants only so as not to influence you unduly. You 
will receive your results at the end of the experiment.” 

Two confederates were assigned an overall ranking of 1.5—tied as being 
most effective and the third received an overall ranking of 3—least effec- 
tive in the eyes of fellow participants and observer. This procedure was 
carried out in order to manipulate social cost. The experimental manipula- 
tions created three stimulus persons. High social cost was defined by a 
white confederate, who agreed and received a low ranking for effective- 
ness; belief incongruence by a white confederate, who disagreed and re- 
ceived a high ranking for effectiveness; and race by a black confederate 
who agreed and received a high ranking for effectiveness. 

The Ss were then asked to choose one of the three confederates to 
cowrite a brief report on the discussion, and also to choose a person from 
the group that they would least like to work with. This was followed by à 
semantic differential containing evaluative dichotomous adjectives which 
the Ss were asked to complete for each of the confederates. 
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2. Results and Discussion 

The number of choices made for the three confederates for the chosen 
group member, and chi square values are as follows: social cost, 7(chi 
square value between expected and observed frequencies, 6.9, df — 2, chi 
square > 5.30, р < .05); belief incongruence, 29 (chi square — 6.2); race, 
19 (N.S.). For least preferred group member the number of choices for 
social cost was 26 (chi square — 8.9); belief incongruence, 14 (N.S.; and 
race, 4 (chi square = 7.6). Only 44 Ss participated in making choices for 
"least" preferred person. The results show that social cost is the most 
important variable for both the chosen and least preferred person. Note 
that only seven chose the person high on social cost, with race being the 
intermediate choice, and the belief incongruent person the most frequent 
choice. At the same time the high social cost was least preferred by 26, 
with belief incongruence in the intermediate position, and racial incongru- 
ence receiving the fewest choices. Thus for “least preferred" the results 
were in the expected sequence. Why incongruent race received fewer 
choices than the belief incongruent person may be attributed to the topic 
discussed. Extramarital sex is very intimate behavior. We have already 
noted the importance of race for intimate behaviors, presumably because of 
the greater social cost associated with such behaviors. This factor may also 
explain the reversal in positions for least preferred where the factor of 
intimacy would have no effect for the reason that the person choosing 
would not choose to work with the least preferred person. 

It might be assumed that the choices an individual makes should corre- 
spond with his attitudes. Presumably more positive attitudes should be 
elicited by the most preferred choice. The attitude mean for social cost was 
25.69; for belief incongruence, 25.53; and for race, 22.80. The higher the 
mean the less positive the attitude. The means follow the expected trend 
with attitudes toward race showing most positive, followed by belief in- 
congruence and social cost. The difference between social cost and race is 
statistically significant @ = —2.89), and the difference between belief 
incongruence and race approaches significance ( = —1.54). Not only were 
the Ss capable of making discriminatory choices after a brief discussion, 
but their attitudes were consistent with these choices. If there are no other 
confounding factors, these results mean that in this study, a person who 
was of the same race as the S (white), and who agreed with the S but who 
was deemed less effective in the discussion by the group, was least often 
chosen and was the object of the least positive attitudes. Relatively speak- 
ing, social cost was also the best predictor of rejection in this study. 
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D. TEACHING EFFECTIVENESS AND CHOICE 


1. Design and Procedure 


The experiment consisted of two parts and was represented to the Ss asa 
study of teaching assistant effectiveness which would lead to more flexible 
student choices of teaching assistants in future courses taught at the Uni- 
versity. 

Part 1 (one week before part 2). It was explained that both student and 
teacher characteristics are important to student-teacher interaction and to 
the amount of learning which results from such interaction. “Generally 
speaking prior research has shown that the more near students and 
teachers ‘match’ on important characteristics, the better the learning pro- 
cess. Three teaching assistants have agreed to participate in this study. We 
will meet them next week. They have taken several tests so we know 
something about their beliefs and values. We would like you to take these 
tests also so that we can tell you how you ‘match’ with the three teaching 
assistants on these beliefs and values.” 

The Simmons (10) value survey was then administered with appropriate 
instructions. Following the administration these instructions were given: 
“We would like you to write a short paragraph about the ‘type’ of person 
who would be warmly accepted by your best friend or people you love and 
respect. Try to be explicit so we might match the characteristics of your 
potential teacher with the characteristics of the type of person who would 
be appealing to and warmly accepted by your best friends or people you 
love and respect.” (By this procedure we have laid the stage for the 
manipulation of belief incongruence and social cost.) 

Part 2 (one week later). The rationale of part 2 was presented to the Ss 
as an investigation into how people make choices of preference. Three 
teaching assistants (confederates) were presented, and the Ss were told that 
they would interview one of them. One confederate was black, the other 
two white; this should have set the stage for the manipulation of the race 
variable. Each instructor had a label A, B, or C in front of him for 
identification. After the S revealed his identification number, he was 
handed a slip of paper containing the S's and the three confederates’ 
alleged scores on the value survey, and scores allegedly derived from the 
written paragraph which showed to what extent each confederate was 
similar to the type of person accepted by the S's friends. The paragraph 
was allegedly scored from 1 to 10 where 1 reflected a high number of 
characteristics unacceptable to S's friends and 10 a. high number of charac- 
teristics acceptable to S's friends. All Ss were given identical bogus feed- 
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back as follows: S's value score 41, acceptability to friends 10; confederate 
A's (black) value score 38, acceptability to friends 9; confederate B's (white) 
value score 39, acceptability to friends 3; confederate C's (white) value 
score 18, acceptability to friends 8. For each choice (A, B, C) two variables 
are congruent (like the S) and one is incongruent. A was different race, 
similar values, and acceptable to friends; B was same race, similar values, 
low acceptability to friends; and C was same race, dissimilar values, and 
acceptable to friends. Social cost was measured by the relative acceptabil- 
ity of the confederate to the S's friends. The 5s were then asked to make a 
choice between A, B, or C for an informal interview. In addition they were 
asked to predict the confederates’ chances for success as teaching assistants 
on a 10-point scale. Finally the Ss completed an evaluative semantic 
differential for each confederate. 


2. Results 

For this study also the choices which were made were significantly 
different from the theoretically expected choices. The social cost confeder- 
ate was chosen by 11 (chi square = 17.81, df = 2, chi square > 5.30, p = 
.05), belief incongruence by 4 (chi square = 57.75), and race by 59 (chi 
square = 19.81). Race is again the most frequent choice followed by social 
cost and belief incongruence. Race was chosen by approximately 79.7% of 
our Ss, social cost by 14.8%, and belief incongruence by 5.496. The 
differences between race and the other two variables, are obviously large, 
whereas the differences between the latter two are minimal. Not only was 
race most frequently chosen, but race is also significantly higher on predic- 
tion of success. The mean success score for social cost is 4.21, for belief 
incongruence 4.66, and for race 3.18 (low score means high success). The £ 
value between social cost and belief incongruence is 1.42, SD = 1,87 
(N.S.); for social cost and race (= 3.89, SD = 2.02 (p < -01); and for belief 
incongruence and race 4.25, SD = 2.09 (p < .01) The attitude mean 
differences are too small to be reliable; however they do correspond to both 
the choices and the prediction of success. Attitude mean for social cost was 
26.27, for belief incongruence 26.93, and for race 25.04. The one clear and 
reliable result from this study shows that race was most preferred on all 
dimensions. In addition social cost is not clearly discriminated from belief 


incongruence on either choice, prediction of success or attitudes. 


E. CONCLUSIONS 
marize seven different samples obtained 


The aforementioned results sum Р | 
four different methods. Despite minor 


at different times and employing 
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variations the relative consistency cannot be overlooked. Social cost is least 
preferred in five of seven samples and holds the intermediate position in 
the other two. In the two cases where it changes places with belief incon- 
gruence, all differences are insignificant. It is therefore possible to offer the 
tentative proposition that social cost was relatively the most important | 
variable in predicting preference or rejection when compared to belief 
incongruence or race. The pressure of the social environment, the status 
attributed by the group, the needs to be socially accepted or fears of being 
rejected which are tied up in the concept of social cost are variables which 
deserve closer scrutiny in the area of interpersonal and intergroup rejec- 
tion. 

The observed differences may even be deemed conservative as social cost 
(as noted in the introduction) is confounded with belief incongruence and 
race, and is therefore responsible for part of the variance in these two 
concepts. Since social cost theory encompasses both belief incongruence 
and race, it is also more parsimonious. The difference found in the Trian- 
dis and Davis (13) study becomes quite clear when it is understood that 
intimate relationships contain comparatively greater social cost. Their 
findings were also replicated in these studies. Social cost may also be the 
reason why perfect congruence on all three variables are preferred most for 
the intimate relationships and least for the less intimate relationships. For 
marriage, for example, there would undoubtedly be a cost accrue from 
significant others if the partner is belief incongruent or of a different race. 

Mezei (5) has independently developed a program of research very simi- 
lar to the ideas contained in this article. As in this study he found that race 
prejudice was significantly higher than belief prejudice for marriage. How- 
ever, when perceived social pressure is held constant, belief similarity is 
more important even for marriage. He notes "Whenever conformity to 
social pressure is a significant determinant of behavioral intentions, the 
balance model for determining the acceptance or rejection of another 
person can be, and needs to be, expanded to take into account both the 
belief congruence and the social pressure variables" (5, 80). Since human 
beings are gregarious and uniquely dependent on social approval for be- 
havior, it is doubtful whether social constraints will ever be removed, or 
conformity to social pressure ever be found a nonsignificant factor. For 
those concerned practically or theoretically with the problem of racial 
prejudice, or in general rejection of other people, any remedy must begin 
with the social cost of the situation. If social cost were truly eliminated 
(and not statistically controlled), there is nothing in the literature to suggest 
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that discriminations on the basis of either categorical or belief differences 
would exist. If the social cost proposition is correct, the social policy 
leading to improvement of intergroup relations is also clear. To improve 
images of members of other groups, and reduce the negative effect of social 
cost, society must improve the conditions of contact between members of 
groups. The conditions of contact which will reduce social cost are outlined 
in Allport's (1) volume, and include equal status, common goals, and 
interdependence only possible by means of the positive sanctions of gov- 
ernment. 


one 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD SCIENCE AND ACCOMPANYING 
BELIEFS?! 


School of Public Health, University of California, Berkeley 
WILLIAM Н. BRUVOLD 


SUMMARY 


Data collected in a statewide interview survey of California were used to 
assess current attitudes toward science and to assess the relationship be- 
tween affective response toward science and beliefs about the contributions 
of science to modern life. Results indicated that Californians still exhibit 
very positive attitudes toward science. This study also demonstrated that 
attitudes toward science were related to beliefs about science in the manner 
predicted by earlier theoretical developments. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Much has been written lately regarding the changing role for science in 
contemporary American society. David (7) has commented upon reduced 
Federal support for basic scientific research and upon more emphasis for 
mission oriented studies. The matter of societal contributions from science 
in relation to public support for science has been analyzed by Brooks (2). 
White (10) has discussed the growth of popular interest in the natural 
environment coupled with growing concern over ill effects of science and 
technology. Cartter (6) has analyzed employment trends noting difficulty 
that many holding the doctor of science or philosophy degree will have 
obtaining employment in the teaching or practice of scientific research. 
Implicit in these and other writings is the idea that attitudes toward science 
have shifted during the last decade from a very positive stance toa neutral 
or negative position. Lange (9) makes this point quite explicitly and writes 
of public distrust and suspicion of scientists and scientific projects. The 
inferences and assertions regarding current attitudes toward science were a 
major focus of fluoridation research conducted some 10 to 15 years ago (8), 
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but since that time little information documenting these attitudes has ' 
appeared in the literature. A major purpose of this writing is to report data | 
on attitudes in California toward science in order to determine if the notion “ 
of a current neutral to negative position is supported by direct assessment, 

A second purpose of this report is to examine the relationship between 
affect toward an object and beliefs about that object. A theoretical state- 
ment of what this relationship should be has been made by Anderson and 
Fishbein (1). Except for some research by Bruvold (3), the general notion 
that affect is some function of positive and negative beliefs concerning an 
object seems to have been assessed primarily by laboratory or role playing 
research. The topic under investigation, science, which is of general 
societal concern, offers the opportunity to examine the relationship be- | 
tween, affect and belief in a more natural setting. 


B. METHOD | 


The data of this report were collected as part of a statewide survey of , 
California conducted during 1971. The method used was the face-to-face’ | 
interview conducted in the respondent’s home by highly skilled interview- 
ers. The research dealt mainly with water resources issues (4); however, the | 
fourth section of the five part schedule dealt with the respondent’s reaction | 
to science. F 

The 10 communities selected for this research spanned the length of the | 
state with two located in the Tahoe Basin, two in the San Francisco Bay | 
area, two just north and two just south of Los Angeles, and two in the San | 
Diego area. The sampling procedure was designed to give each adult - 
residing in each selected community an equal chance for inclusion in the - 
study and to obtain about 100 participating respondents from each town. — 
This was accomplished by use of a three-stage cluster sampling technique 
(4) involving areas, blocks, and households. A total of 972 of 1050 selected 
respondents participated in the research. 

The responses to science were, as noted, obtained from the fourth section 
of the interview schedule. The general affective response to science was 
assessed by an open-ended question which was prefaced by a statement 
describing feelings that different people have about science. After this the 
respondent was asked, “Would you describe your feelings about the value | 
of science?" Responses were recorded verbatim, and nondirective probes - 
were used with the aim of obtaining а full, clear, and unhurried statement ' 
from each respondent without influencing content. After the affective | 
statement seemed complete, the respondent was queried concerning specific 
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effects of science upon modern life. Again the open-ended format with 
nondirective probes was used in an attempt to obtain a thoughtful, com- 
plete, and unbiased answer to the question. Finally, upon completion of 
the specific effects question, each respondent completed a structured 
seven-point rating scale dealing with the relative positive and negative 
effects of science for modern life. Я 


C. ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


Responses to the open-ended question on general affect toward science 
were independently coded on the seven-point scale shown in Table 1 by 
two trained individuals not involved in the field interview work. A dis- 
agreement rate of less than 10 percent was maintained throughout the 
coding of this and all other questions. The percentages shown in this table 
were computed against a total of 972 participating respondents. 

Responses to the open-ended question on specific effects of science were 
coded with the use of the experience developed system shown as Table 2. 
Each specific effect mentioned was found to be classifiable into one of six 
categories. Further, each specific effect mentioned was also codable in у 


ТАВІЕ 1 
AFFECTIVE RESPONSES ТО SCIENCE 


Coding categories 
for affect 


© IS 
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Extremely positive 
Moderately positive 
Slightly positive 
Neutral 

Slightly negative 
Moderately negative 
Extremely negative 
No data 


55 
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TABLE 2 
BELIEFS ABOUT SPECIFIC EFFECTS OF SCIENCE 


Effects of science 

Good and bad 

Coding Good оу Bad 
category % 


Health 4 
Space age 

Air pollution 

General living 1 
Industry 
War 
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terms of its being good, bad, or good and bad (conflicted) for modern | 
society. The percents shown in this table were computed against a base of 
972. Since respondents gave from zero to four specific effects of science. 
upon modern life, the columns or rows of Table 2 do not total to unity. 
Responses to the structured question dealing with positive and negative 
effects of science are reported as Table 3. The column heading and each 
column entry, taken separately, comprise the seven response choices for. 
this item. The percentages shown in Table 3 were also computed against а 
base of 972. ^T 


TABLE 3 я 
EVALUATIVE JUDGMENTS OF SCIENCE се 


Positive effects . . . 
negative effects 


Greatly outnumber 

Moderately outnumber 

Slightly outnumber 

About equal 

Are slightly outnumbered by 
Are moderately outnumbered by 
Are greatly outnumbered by 

No data 
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As noted, respondents gave from zero to four specific examples of effects 
of science for modern life. The Anderson and Fishbein (1) formulation 
holds that affect (A) toward an object is a function of the sum of the 
number of beliefs about this object where each belief is defined as the 
product of the (a) evaluative aspect of the belief with (b) the association of 
the attitude object with the belief. For example, in the present situation, 
the entry of the statement “science helps to prolong human life” into the 
equation would be obtained by multiplying a measure of the strength of the 
belief (b) that science prolongs human life with a measure of the value (a) of 
human life. The present data were not manipulable in this exact sense; 
however, results of the formulation A = X (ab) were computed by assum- 
ing a constant strength of association for (b) of unity and allowing (a) to 
take on the values of minus one (bad effect), zero (conflicted effect), and 
plus one (good effect). This scheme was employed and an A score was 
computed for each respondent except the 359 who gave no codable specific 
effect of science response. Correlation coefficients between the A score and 
the general affect score (Table 1) were .52, -69, .80, and .93 for the 344, 
207, 55, and seven respondents Tespectively listing one, two, three, and 
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four specific effects of science. It should be noted here that the range of 
scores for a respondent listing one specific effect was three (minus one, 
zero, or plus one), while the range was nine (minus four through zero to 
plus four) for respondents listing four specific effects of science. 


D. Discussion 


The results indicate that general affect toward an object, science, is a 
function of the number and character of beliefs held about that object. In 
an earlier article following the Anderson and Fishbein (1) statement, 
Bruvold (3) has argued that attitude toward an object should become more 
favorable as the number of distinct positive outcomes attributable to the 
object increases. The present survey data provide evidence that such a 
formulation of the belief-attitude relationship is useful for understanding 
attitudes regarding matters of general societal concern. 

The results of this research indicated that the sample of the California 
public here studied held primarily positive attitudes toward science and 
also gave it highly positive evaluations. Thus the assumption of Lange (9) 
and others that the public has recently become distrustful of, and negative 
toward, science was not borne out by this research. It is worth noting that 
the present study did not delve into opinion regarding public funding for 
projects termed scientific. The lessening of support for certain areas of 
scientific research likely reflects increasing sophistication of the public and 
its representatives concerning probable payoff in relation to the cost of 
research (7). Also, some of the negativism scientists apparently feel may be 
the result of the notion that laymen, as well as scientific experts, must be 
involved in social policy decisions involving technical matters (5). Research 
on attitudes regarding scientific funding and lay participation in technical 
decision-making groups would be helpful here. Nevertheless, the present 
data indicate that, in general, Californians at any rate, still have over- 
whelmingly positive feelings about science. 
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THE ROLE OF GENERALIZED AND SPECIFIC EXPECTANCIES 
IN DETERMINING ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT* 


Emory University 
STEPHEN NOWICK1!,? AND CHARLOTTE WALKER 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present study was to examine the relation of 
generalized and specific expectancies to actual academic performance. 
Thirty-five female and 28 male fifth and sixth graders completed 
Nowicki-Strickland locus of control scales and Rotter Level of Aspiration 
Board procedures. Results indicated that those who perceived themselves 
to be internally controlled or those who used immediate experience on the 
Rotter board to form accurate expectancies of future performance on this 
board achieved more than their counterparts. These results were taken as 
supportive of conceptualizing achievement in expectancy terms. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A number of authors have reported the significant role of expectancies in 
determining a wide variety of behavior (7, 8, 18, 19). In the present study 
the importance of generalized and specific expectancies in determining level 
of academic achievement was explored. 

The situation, according to social learning theory, provides a complex set 
of cues for the elicitation of expectancies. A major outgrowth of social 
learning theory involved measurement of generalized expectancies such as 
locus of control. Rotter defines this expectancy: 
rceived by the subject as following some action of 


his own but not being entirely contingent upon his action, then, in our culture, 
it is typically perceived as the result of luck, chance, fate, as under the control 
of powerful others, or as unpredictable because of the great complexity of the 
forces surrounding him. When the event is interpreted in this way by an 


When a reinforcement is ре 
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individual, we have labeled this a belief in external control. If the person 
perceives that the event is contingent upon his own behavior or his own 
relatively permanent characteristics, we have termed this a belief in internal 
control (17, p. 1). 


If this conceptualization of locus of control of reinforcement is accurate, it 
can be assumed that having an internal as opposed to an external orienta- 
tion should lead one to engage in the type of behaviors which enhance the 
possibility of achieving commensurate with one’s ability. Empirically this 
assumption has been supported by the results of a number of studies which 
indicated a positive relation between internal locus of control and academic 
achievement (1, 2, 3, 11, 12). 

Social learning theory also encompasses specific expectancies: i.e., expec- 
tancies based on specific experiences in a specific situation. To measure 
how individuals form specific expectancies, Rotter devised what he called 
the Level of Aspiration Board. On this device individuals express verbal 
expectancies of future performance based on their past performance. It 
seems logical that subjects whose verbal expectancies of future perfor- 
mance are realistically based on their past performance would be more 
efficient in dealing with other tasks and problems. In terms of achievement 
this translates into the hypothesis that subjects who show realistic specific 
expectancies on the level of aspiration tasks would show higher academic 
achievement. Surprisingly, this relation has yet to be reported in the 
literature. 

Finally, although the relation between locus of control orientation and 

level of aspiration may be of interest to some, since it has been replicated 
elsewhere, it will not be dealt with in the present study (8). The major 
focus of the present study is on academic achievement behaviors and 
relating expectancies to academic achievement behaviors not on the rela- 
tion of one expectancy to another, 
_ Though not of major focus, race and sex of subject were also examined 
in the present study. A review of the pertinent research showed that, in 
terms of achievement test Scores, American females of the age used in the 
present study achieved more than males, and white children of this age 
achieved more than black children (5, 9). 

To summarize, the authors Sought to examine the relation of specific 
expectancies and locus of control of reinforcement orientation (generalized 
expectancy) to actual achievement performance. It was predicted that those 
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dicted that internal, white, female subjects would achieve more than 
external, black, male subjects, respectively. Since a review of the literature 
suggested no firm basis to predict an interaction between race or sex and 
subject expectancy estimates and achievement, no interaction hypotheses 
were made. 

B. METHOD 

l. Subjects 

The subjects for this experiment were 35 female (20 black and 15 white) 
and 28 male (14 black and 14 white) students from the fifth and sixth 
grades of an urban elementary school located in a county bordering a large 
Southern metropolitan area. The students were from the neighborhood 
surrounding the school and were predominately lower middle class as 
measured by occupational status (6). The testing was done during the fall. 

2. Measures 

The Nowicki-Strickland Personal Reaction Survey for children (CNS-IE) 
is a pencil and paper measure of locus of control consisting of 40 questions 
Which are answered yes or no. Reliability estimates are satisfactory for all 
grade levels tested, Specifically for this age level the internal consistency is 
.63 and the test-retest correlation is .71 (12). An example of an CNS-IE 
item is “Is it better to be lucky than to be smart?" 

The Rotter Level of Aspiration Board (15) was used to measure level of 
aspiration. This board is designed with a groove leading to a series of 
numbers, The subject hits a steel ball along the groove and attempts to 
obtain as high a score as he can. After several practice hits, the subject 
completes 20 trials of five hits each. Before each trial the subject estimates 
the score he expects to make on the total five hits. The level of aspiration 
measure (D score) is computed by obtaining the difference between the last 
performance and the following estimate. An algebraic sum is obtained and 
divided by 19 (the number of differences for 20 trials). Thus the D score 
equals the mean of the difference between each estimate and the preceding 
performance score. The number of shifts measure consists of the number of 
times the subject changes his expected score from the preceding trial. The 
maximum number of shifts possible is 19. Finally, the number of unusual 
shifts is indicated by an unusual change in predicted score, such as up after 
failures or down after success. 

Metropolitan Achievement Test scores were 
records. The mean of the nine subtest scores on 
Ment Test was used as the measure of achievement. 


obtained from the school 
the Metropolitan Achieve- 
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3. Procedure 

The research was conducted by a white female experimenter (college 
senior). The children completed CNS-IE in their class. Another white 
female, not the experimenter, read each question aloud. Before taking the 
test the subjects were told that the test administrator was gathering at- 
titudes and opinions of different aged students to see how they varied. 
Some time after taking the written test (the time varied from one to four 
weeks) the subjects were seen individually for from 20 to 30 minutes during 
which time the Rotter Level of Aspiration Board procedure was adminis- 
tered. The subjects were basically told that the task was a test of motor 
control and to try and obtain as high a score as they could. Before trials the 
subjects were to tell the experimenter what score they expected to obtain. 
After each subject finished the task, the examiner talked with the child to 
obtain his or her impressions of the task and to answer any questions the 
child might have had. 


C. RESULTS 


To construct appropriate groups for analysis of variance procedures, 
median splits for locus of control, difference Scores, number of shifts, and 
number of unusual shifts scores were made. Thus four 2 x 2 x 2 analyses 
of variance for unequal cell frequencies were computed (20) with achieve- 
ment as the dependent variable. In each analysis the first two factors were 
the same (race and sex), while the third factor differed for each analysis. 

The first analysis with locus of control as the third factor indicated 
significant main effects for race (F — 6.96, df = 1, 51, р < .05), sex 
(F = 4.56, df = 1, 51, р < .05), and locus of control (F = 4.01, df = 1, 
51, p < .05). Subjects who were white, female, and internal achieved more 
than their counterparts. These results are consistent with the hypothesis. 

The next 2 X 2 X 2 analysis with difference scores as the third factor 
indicated a significant main effect for race (F = 7.11, df = 1, 51, p < .01) 
with blacks achieving less then whites and a significant three way interac- 
tion (F = 4.33, df = 1, 51, p < .05). Newman-Keuls procedures showed 
that black males with high difference scores had lower achievement scores 
than any other group associated with the significant interaction. 

A similar analysis with number of shifts as the third factor indicated a 
race main effect for achievement (Е = 7.01, df = 1, 51, р < .01). Blacks 
had lower achievement scores than whites. 

The last 2 x 2 X 2 analysis with number of unusual shifts as the third 
factor indicated significant main effects for race (Е = 7.19, df = 1, 51, 
p < .01) and number of unusual shifts (F = 4.54, df = 1, 51, p < .05). 
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These main effects indicated that white subjects (as opposed to black 
subjects) and low number of unusual shifts subjects (as opposed to high 
number of unusual shifts subjects) had higher achievement scores. In 
addition, there was a significant race by number of unusual shifts interac- 
tion (Е = 4.09, df = 1, 51, р < .05). Newman-Keuls procedures revealed 
that blacks who had a high number of unusual shifts achieved significantly 
less than any of the other groups, and that white subjects with a low 
number of unusual shifts achieved more than any of the three other groups. 


D. DISCUSSION 


These results strongly suggest that generalized expectancy of reinforce- 
ment and specific expectancies based on immediate experience were 
significantly related to academic achievement, While the results of the 
present study are not definitive, they do suggest expectancies, something 
learned and thus manipulable, significantly affect achievement. 

In terms of the generalized expectancy, it was found that those who were 
internally controlled achieved more than those who were externally con- 
trolled. This relation was found in spite of the fact that only four of the 40 
items comprising the locus of control measure pertained in any way to 
academic achievement. Although the relation between locus of control and 
achievement has been found before, its occurrence again in the present 
study further emphasized the importance of a generalized expectancy of 
reinforcement in determining achievement behavior. 

Specific expectancies, based on immediate experience, were also found to 


be related to achievement. Those who learned from their immediate ex- 
expectancies about their future behavior had 


n those who, for whatever reason, did not. It 
also depend on the ability to form accurate 


perience to form accurate 
higher achievement scores thai 
seems that achievement may 


Specific expectancies. 

The interrelationship among generalized expectancy of reinforcement, 
specific expectancies, and achievement suggests very strongly that a valid 
way to approach achievement behavior is to conceptualize it as a problem 
of expectancies and to institute programs aimed at changing expectancies 
of both a general and specific nature. A few studies have been directed at 
f control orientation (10, 13, 14). Only one 


changing the generalized locus o с › 
(4), however, has related changes in locus of control orientation to changes 
dification program with third 


in behavior. In this study, a behavior mo gra 
graders, it was reported (over a six-month period) that a significant change 


in locus of control orientation toward the internal end of the continuum 
Was accompanied by a significant gain in achievement-test scores as com- 
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pared to a control group. This result suggests that approaching the 
achievement problem from an expectancy perspective has some promise. 
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PERSON PERCEPTION: SUBJECT-DETERMINED VERSUS 
INVESTIGATOR-DETERMINED CONCEPTS*! 


Skidmore College 
ROBERT M. OswarT? 


SUMMARY 


Subject-determined words were freely elicited by the use of four different 
methods over four sessions. These words were compared to standard 
investigator-determined word lists traditionally used in person perception. 
Results indicated that free response methodology is feasible in person 
perception research, and that this technique enables a subject to identify 
referents with a high degree of accuracy. 

Comparisons between subject-determined word lists and investigator- 
determined word lists indicate that the median overlap is small (about 
12%), which suggests that researchers should be cautious in assuming that 
they are equivalent. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Prior investigators have attempted to gather information about person 
perception (how people cognize and describe themselves and others) by 
having their subjects respond to a set of word categories that have been 
prearranged by the investigator. The assumption is that these prearranged 
words are reasonable reflections of the mental descriptions that are used by 
a subject in his person perception. If this assumption is correct, there 
should be a high correlation between the words that appear on an adjective 
checklist and the words that are elicited in a free-response situation. If not, 
the subject may be forced to use concepts that are forced and/or atypical of 
his usual manner of describing people. 

The problem that words have different meanings for different people 
Was recognized some time ago (е.=., 5) in survey-interviewing research and 
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in person perception research (e.g., 2,3,6,7). The purpose of the present 
study was to investigate the relationship between free-response, subject- 
determined person perception concepts and those determined by the inves- 
tigator. 

B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 
Subjects were four male and four female volunteers enrolled in under- 
graduate psychology courses at Louisiana State University. 


2. Procedure 


Each subject was seen individually for five sessions. In each session the 
subject was asked to complete a specific task as follows: 

l. Free-response taped interview in which subjects were requested to 
talk informally about people (referents) they knew or had known and to 
describe them in words. 

2. Written scale in which subjects were requested to write the names of 
people they knew who fell into the following categories: Best liked persons, 
Least liked persons, Relatives, Teachers. After the referents were elicited, 
the subject was requested to describe these people by writing descriptive 
words. 

3. Incomplete sentence stems in which the subject was requested to write 
words, phrases, or thoughts to sentence stems such as *My best friend is, 
The worst person I know is, Criminals are," etc.? 

4. Oral scale which was similar to the Written Scale above (#2) except 
that the investigator provided the list of referents which the subject had 
given before in #2 and the subject verbalized the descriptions rather than 
writing them (as in #2). 

5. Reverse identification in which the subject was read a list of all words 
and phrases that he had used more than one time to describe a particular 
referent in the preceding sessions to see if he could identify the referent 
correctly from these words. 

In summary, each subject described a number of different referents 
using words which were either taped, written by the subject, or written by 


the investigator. 
C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results of this study indicate that subjects can and do use their own 
idiographic words to describe people. Approximately 3800 words were used 


3 Copies of the complete list of sentence stems can be obtained from the author. 
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| by the eight subjects to describe 380 referents with the use of the four 
techniques of this study. An average of 48 referents were described by 10 
words each, but by only six different words each (four words were used 
more than one time). A closer examination of the data revealed that of the 
total different number of words a subject uses to describe referents, 74% 
occur only one time, and the remaining words (2696 of the total) occur 
more than one time. These words that occur more than one time are 
usually referred to as “salient” words in that they are used more frequently. 

One might ask whether or not these freely generated words are of use to 
the subject in his perception of people. Data from this study indicate that a 
subject's own free-response words are able to elicit a specific referent with 
a high degree of accuracy. For example, if the investigator presented the 
words which had been previously used by the subject more than one time 
to describe referent A, the subject was able to name referent A with 8596 
accuracy. In addition, a subject was able to attain this accuracy when an 
average of only 2.6 salient words were used to describe a referent. On the 
other hand, when an incorrect identification (wrong referent) was made, 
the average number of salient words presented to the subject was 1.6. 
Thus one can see that a subject has very specific words that he uses to 
describe certain people. This finding is consistent with that of Obitz and 
Oziel (10). 

It has been shown that subjects do use their own words to describe 
people and that these words enable them to identify particular referents 
With a high degree of accuracy. The question remains, however, whether 
or not these free-response words are similar to the words that occur on the 
investigator-determined word lists that are traditionally used in person 
perception research. 

The results of the present study indicate that there is only a small 
amount (median 12%) of overlap between seven standard investigator- 
determined word lists and the 95 salient words^ used in the present study. 

These 95 salient words were selected for comparison because they were 
| used more than one time and by more than one subject. The remaining 

3700 words are considered specific to either a subject or a referent and are 
| not considered general enough to be used for comparison with the available 
| checklists. 
| It was found that there was only ап 18% overlap with the 20 bipolar 
adjectives (40 words) in Alimaras’ list (1), 15% overlap with Bruner, 


"-————————————— ————— 
— fü i 


Shapiro, and Tagiuri's (4) list, 1196 overlap with Gough's 300 adjectives on 


Ed 
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the Adjective Check List, 7% overlap with the 15 Needs on Holroyd, 
Cohen, and Bickley’s (9) list, 7% overlap in the Secord, Backman, and 
Meredith (11) traits taken from the Edwards Personal Preference Scale, 
62% overlap with the bipolar adjectives from Bieri’s list used in Soucar 
and DuCette (12), and 13% overlap with the 106 words on Wishner's (13) 
list. 

It is apparent from the above results that words freely used by the 
subjects in this study are not those normally appearing on checklists used 
in person perception, and it may be that forcing the subject to use prear- 
ranged adjective checklists may not be the most reasonable way to study 
person perception. 

It should not be inferred from the above that there is no communality 
between the subject-determined words and the investigator-determined 
words. In fact, it is possible that the words are functionally equivalent 
(synonyms) and can be freely interchanged by the subject. Nonetheless, the 
results of the present investigation indicate that researchers should not 
assume a priori that investigator-determined word lists are synonomous 
with the concepts used by a subject in person perception. 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, ov refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be ob- 
tained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, 
by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 
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A METHODOLOGICAL INQUIRY INTO THE F SCALE*! 


Auburn University 
ROBERT W. RIESTER AND La VERNE F. IRVINE 


This study, an inquiry into the assumptions of the authoritarian 
personality,? investigated the nature of free responses to individual F scale 
items. Ss from introductory psychology and a class in social psychology 
were randomly assigned to an experimental and control group. One 
hundred eleven experimental Ss gave free responses to the Lee and Warr? 
Balanced F Scale items in addition to fixed alternative responses. Ninety- 
seven Ss in the control group responded only to the fixed alternative 
categories. F scale scores were derived and two coders coded the free 
responses for form of expression (e.g., agreement, disagreement) and con- 
tent (e.g., statements appealing to conventional values, supporting free- 
doms, rejecting conventional values). The average percent of disagreement 
over all questionaires ranged from 2.4 to 7.1 percent. 

A t test revealed no significant differences in F scores (p<.05) between 
the experimental group (mean = 96.17, SD = 15.98) and control group 
(mean = 99.04, SD = 16.40). Nor did an analysis of variance reveal a 
significant F (p < .05) for a comparison between the low (scores 53-89, N 
= 34), middle (scores 90-104, N = 34), and high (scores 105-127, N = 33) F 
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scale score groups for experimental Ss in number of themes for free 
responses. (Mean number of themes for each group: low = 76.97, middle = 
73.59, high = 72.36.) 

The free responses showed the same relationship with authoritarianism 
as the fixed responses. The mean number of agreement responses in- 
creased for positive F scale items for the low, middle, and high score 
groups (means = 8.35, 10.56, 14.45) and decreased for negative items 
(means = 16.71, 14.18, 11.09. The mean number of disagreement re- 
sponses for the free responses showed an opposite relationship (positive 
items: means = 22.18, 17.47, 16.58; negative items: means = 8.91, 10.15, 
13.55). 

The relationships between the frequency of free responses and F scale 
scores were not always found to agree with the theory. For example, item 
17 of the scale (conventionalism) is: “It is the duty of a citizen to criticize or 
censure his country whenever he considers it to be wrong.” Free responses 
appealing to conventional values decreased rather than increased in fre- 
quency from the low to the high score groups (low = 44, middle = 40, high 
= 34). Moreover, free responses supporting personal freedoms increased 
(low = 6, middle = 16, high = 17) and free responses rejecting conven- 
tional values and institutions increased (low = 5, middle = 6, high = 10). 
Other findings were also discrepant with the theory. 

The findings seem contradictory to expectations that authoritarians are 
rigid and they stereotype in thinking while nonauthoritarians are open and 
flexible in thought patterns. High scorers (authoritarians) should give fewer 
themes than low scorers (nonauthoritarians). The findings thus raise ques- 
tions about the authoritarian personality as measured and portrayed by the 
F scale. 
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A TEST OF THE VALIDITY OF TWO SCALES 
ON ROKEACH'S VALUE SURVEY* 


Department of Educational Psychology, Indiana University 
DANIEL J. MUELLER 


The administration of Rokeach's Value Survey! requires that respon- 
dents rank order two sets of 18 values. One set of values Rokeach calls 
terminal (e.g., A world at peace; Salvation; Pleasure; Self-respect; Equal- 
ity; Freedom). The other set is called instrumental (e.g., Clean; Intellec- 
tual; Capable; Polite; Responsible). Each value is delimited by two or three 
descriptors—synonyms to the single word or phrase value name. For 
instance, in order to help respondents define the value "Clean," two 
synonyms, “neat” and “tidy,” are printed adjacent to the value name. 
"Equality" is delimited by “brotherhood, equal opportunity for all." “Free- 
dom" by “independence, free choice." Rokeach has demonstrated adequate 
test-retest reliability for his Value Survey, but the present author questions 
the validity of the scales: two or three abstract words or phrases are not 
sufficient to effect the same definitions for each value across respondents. 

To test the validity of two of Rokeach's scales (Equality and Freedom), 
other scales to measure the same constructs were constructed. Graduate 
students in a social psychology class were asked to submit items tapping 
the constructs. Freedom items included freedom to live anywhere, freedom 
to enter any profession, freedom of public expression, freedom to have as 
many children as one desires, etc. Equality items included equal educa- 
tional opportunities, equal wages for identical jobs, a tax structure to 
redistribute wealth, one man one vote, sex equality, etc. All items utilized 
four-response, Likert-type alternatives (Strongly Agree through Strongly 
Disagree). Item analysis in a pilot sample facilated reduction of the original 
62 item pool to 22 Equality items and 23 Freedom items, both with 
Kuder-Richardson formula 20 (KR-20) internal consistency coefficients 
close to .80. 

In the present study the two scales described above were administered to 
60 graduate students in Education, along with Rokeach's Value Survey. In 
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this sample the Equality scale constructed by the author had a KR-20 of 
.78; the Freedom scale KR-20 was .74. Internal consistency estimates are, 
of course, not possible for Rokeach’s one item scales. Intercorrelating the 
two sets of scales resulted in a correlation between Rokeach’s and the 
author’s Equality scales of .39, and between Rokeach’s and the author’s 
Freedom scales of .25. While these correlations are significantly greater 
than zero at the .01 and .05 levels, respectively, the scales are clearly not 
measuring the same constructs. The author's Equality and Freedom scales 
intercorrelated .43 (p < .01); Rokeach's Equality and Freedom scales in- 
tercorrelated .20 (p > .05), although this coefficient is depressed somewhat 
because of the ipsative nature of the instrument. 

When individual respondents are confronted with behaviorally specific 
descriptors of each value (as in the items of the author's scales) they are 
forced to utilize the same definition for each value as do all other respon- 
dents. When confronted with only a two or three word abstract descriptor 
for each value (as in Rokeach's scales) there is no assurance that definitions 
are identical from respondent to respondent. Such inconsistency of value 
meaning across respondents would account for the low correlations be- 
tween the author's scales and Rokeach's. This finding calls into question 
the validity of Rokeach's scales. 
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ROLE PLAYING AND THE EFFECTS OF 
EXPECTANCY CONFIRMATION*! 


Hanover College 
КОСЕК L. TERRY 


Terry? experimentally demonstrated that the positive affect generated by 
confirmation (disconfirmation) of expectancies is directly (inversely) related 
to the strength—resulting in cognitive affect—and value—resulting in 
hedonic affect—of the held expectancy. In a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial study 
ostensibly designed to examine taste preferences, Ss were led to expect 
(strong expectancy) or not to expect (weak expectancy) pleasant (positive 
value) or foul (negative value) tasting foods. They were then informed that 
they would (confirmation) or would not (disconfirmation) actually taste the 
foods, and affective reactions to this information were measured. Although 
the data supported the predictions, the study can be criticized because of 
its heavy reliance on complicated deception techniques to manipulate the 
independent variables. Therefore, it was decided to investigate the affec- 
tive reactions to expectancy confirmation with the use of role playing in · 
lieu of experimental manipulations. 

Twenty-five female undergraduates merely read written descriptions of 
each of the original experimental conditions and responded to the affectiv- 
ity questionnaire “as if the events described were actually taking place.” 

To circumvent the problem of repeated measures on all independent 
variables, the seven sources of variance of a2 X 2 X 2 analysis of var- 
iance were dichotomized, and the respective means were analyzed by t 
tests for dependent samples. All of the analyses were significant minimally 
at the .02 level. The results relative to expectancy confirmation can be 
summarized as follows: (a) greater positive affect was generated by 
confirmation than by disconfirmation; (b) the positive affect generated by 
confirmation (disconfirmation) was directly (inversely) related to expectancy 
strength and value. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on February 19, 1974. 
Publication advanced for technical reasons. Copyright, 1975, by The Journal Press. 
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Generally speaking, these results support the original findings, although 
only three of the seven sources of variance in the original study were 
significant. In fact, Kendall’s tau between the two sets of conditions was 
.618 (p < .03, one-tailed). Expectancy value had a more pronounced 
effect on the present data, suggesting that Ss think they behave hedonisti- 
cally or rationally, as indicated by their role playing performance, whereas 
the original data suggest that persons are more influenced by cognitive 
affect. Thus, Miller's? contention that role playing performances are not 
comparable to actual performances is not contradicted. The greater statis- 
tical significance in this study was probably due to sample differences and 
to Ss’ knowledge of each condition (the original Ss served in only one 
condition), enabling them to make and to report finer affective discrimina- 
tions. 


3 Miller, A. G. Role playing: An alternative to deception?: A review of the evidence. Amer, 
Psychol., 1972, 27, 623-636. 
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EFFECTS OF EGO-INVOLVEMENT AND INFORMATION LEVEL 
ON OWN-CATEGORIES RESPONSES* 


University of Northern lowa 


JAMES Marc JONES 


Sherif and Hovland! suggested that although effects of ego-involvement 
on individual reference scales for categorical judgement appeared to be 
constriction of the scales, insufficient data were available on the effects 
upon such categorical judgments of the amount of information possessed 
by the subject. They suggested increases in information about an issue 
should make it easier to make finer discriminations and might thus expand 
the number of categories used for judgement. Further, possible interactions 
between ego-involvement and information level have not been explored. 
The present study examines effects of both ego-involvement and informa- 
tion level and also explores interactive effects of these two variables upon 
the number of categories that the individual uses in the own-categories type 
of card sort.? It was predicted that increases in information will result in 
increases in the number of categories used in judging a stimulus domain, 
whereas increases in ego-involvement will result in decreases in the number 
of categories. Interactive effects were explored without making predictions. 

The present study, conducted two weeks prior to the 1972 presidential 
election, investigated the effects of factual knowledge about the major 
party presidential candidates and of ego-involvement with one’s political 
views upon the number of categories used to sort a number of statements 
about these two candidates. The design was a 2 X 2 analysis of variance, 
with ego-involvement (low and high) and information level (low and high) 
as independent variables. From a sample of 120 college students, 11 
subjects were selected for each condition on the basis of their having 
extreme scores on both measures . The dependent variable was the number 
of categories used to sort 34 political statements concerned with Nixon and 
McGovern. The statements varied from extremes of favorability- 
unfavorability toward both candidates through ambiguous statements. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 4, 1973. 
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Ego-involvement was measured by the size of the latitude of rejection in 
the nine statements of a Method of Ordered Alternatives? scale for the 
election issue. Subjects who rejected one to three statements were classified 
as low involvement subjects and those rejecting five to nine were classified 
as high involvement. Those rejecting four statements were not included. 
Information differences were tapped by responses to 26 multiple-choice 
questions concerning factual knowledge about the two candidates. Ques- 
tions focused on information recently available in the mass media, covering 
items such as age, academic training, past offices, etc. Subjects answering 
zero to 12 questions correctly were classified as low information subjects 
and those answering 16 to 26 questions correctly were classified as the high 
information group. The mean information score for the initial 120 subjects 
was 14. 

A significant main effect for information was obtained (F = 6.45; p 
<.05), indicating high information resulted in subjects using more 
categories to judge the stimuli. The effect of ego-involvement, however, 
was not significant (F = 3.43; p <.10); nor was the interaction (F = 2.08, p 
<.25). 

The results support the prediction regarding information level but not 
ego-involvement. The latter finding goes contrary to the results of Sherif 
and associates but is in line with the study of Manis, Worthy of note is 
also the absence of a significant interaction effect. 


Department of Psychology 
University of Northern Iowa 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 
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PHENOMENA OF SHIFTS ALONG A RISK DIMENSION 
TESTED WITH ESTABLISHED GROUPS* 


University of Cincinnati 
PETER H. REINGEN 


Recent findings by this author! suggested a negative relationship be- 
tween the amount of risky shift and the degree of perceived risk. After both 
group discussion and consensual group decision making, groups were 
significantly riskier than individuals for a given low-risk situation 
( < .05); while for a high-risk situation, groups were significantly more 
conservative than individuals ( < .001). For a medium-risk situation, no 
significant shift in either the risky or conservative direction was found. 
This investigation involved 61 introductory business students who were 
randomly assigned to 19 groups. Since the findings were based upon ad hoc 
groups, a number of important questions relating to the generality of these 
findings have yet to be answered. The purpose of the present study was to 
investigate whether the findings discussed above could be extended to 
established groups in general. 

Subjects were 35 introductory business students at the University of 
Cincinnati who had participated in at least five group exercises prior to this 
experiment. The exercises were designed to improve group decision making 
skills and to increase awareness of group dynamics. The risk-taking in- 
strument used in this study was the same as the one previously employed. 
The instrument involved three hypothetical industrial product purchasing 
situations which were prescaled on the basis of the expected value criterion 
for decision making under risk, so that each situation represented either 
low, medium, or high risk. Each situation presented two courses of action, 
one action being riskier but potentially more rewarding than the other if 
successful. Ss were instructed to indicate the lowest probability of success 
of the risky alternative they would require before accepting it on a scale 
ranging from zero in 100 (definitely accepting the risky alternative) to 100 
in 100 (definitely refusing the risky alternative). Ss completed the instru- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 12, 1973. 
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ment individually first without knowledge of subsequent group decision 
making. Then, following discussion in their already established groups, 
consisting most often of four or five persons, Ss arrived at consensual 
group decisions for each situation. 

The results of this study were similar to those of the previous investiga- 
tion. For the low-risk situation, group scores (X = 36.25) were riskier than 
individual prediscussion scores (Y = 47.94); however this shift in the risky 
direction was not significant ( = 1.76; df = 7; p > .10). A shift in the 
conservative direction was not found to be significant ( = 1.48; df E 
p > .15) for the high-risk situation with X = 75.00 for groups and X = 
66.48 for individuals. For the medium-risk situation, groups (X — 57.50) 
were slightly more conservative than individuals (X — 55.75) but not by 
any means significantly so ( = .28; df = 7; p > .75). 

In contrast to the previous study, no significant shifts in the risky 
direction (low-risk situation) or conservative direction (high-risk situation) 
were found. Perhaps the apparent inconsistencies in the findings are due to 
the smaller sample size in the present study rather than to a difference in 
risk-taking behavior of ad hoc as opposed to established groups. However, 
pending further evidence, one should still exercise caution in generalizing 
risky-shift findings from ad hoc assemblies of Strangers to established 
groups. 

Department of Management and Marketing 
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A BRIEF NOTE ON THE VALIDITY OF THE COMFORTABLE 
INTERPERSONAL DISTANCE SCALE* 


Emory University 
MARSHALL P. DUKE AND CAROL KIEBACH 


Recently, Duke and Nowicki! reported on a new paper and pencil 
measure for interpersonal distance, the Comfortable Interpersonal Distance 
scale (CID), developed in an attempt to reduce the chaos rampant in the 
interpersonal distance literature? which in large degree was due to the lack 
of standardized reliable, and valid measurement instruments. Few studies 
have been reported in which experimental measures are related to actual 
interpersonal distance, the phenomenon of real concern, Rawls, Trego, and 
McGaffey? compared several paper and pencil methods with a field test in 
which subjects actually responded to real approachers and reported corre- 
lations between their measures and real life approachers to range from .34 
to .70. The strongest relationship existed for an individually administered 
“simulated” personal distance test in which subjects placed 12 inch figures 
at preferred distance from a self figure. The measure proposed by Duke 
and Nowicki was most similar to the “simulated” distance test. Briefly the 
CID involves a subject imagining himself to be in a room with several 
doors, to be in a situation where various people described by the experi- 
menter will come in through a given door and walk toward him, and to be 
able to decide when he (the subject) would prefer the approacher to stop. 
For a diagram and further detail, the reader is referred to the above cited 
article by Duke and Nowicki. 

The present effort was an attempt to establish further the validity of the 
CID by assessing, in a controlled manner, the relationship between CID 
scores and real-life distancing preferences. Two previous studies in the 
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senior author’s laboratory had determined high validity coefficients, but in 
both instances these were obtained as secondary data in larger experimen- 
tal designs. 

Ten male and 10 female college students served as subjects. The CID 
was administered with the usual instructions for same sex-same race and 
opposite sex-same race approacher entering the imaginary room from either 
directly in front of the subject or directly to the rear of the subject. 
Distance from the mark where subject indicated preferred stopping of 
approacher to the center of the “room” was measured in millimeters. 

Real life distance was measured by having approachers (one of the same 
sex and one of the opposite sex) approach along a tape-line laid out on the 
floor of the experimental room. Distance in inches was measured from the 
toes of the subject to toes of the approacher after the subject had indicated 
that the approacher should stop. In all, four CID responses and four actual 
approach preferences were measured. CID and real life measures were 
counterbalanced such that half the subjects received each first. 

Pearson product-moment correlations were calculated for CID and real 
life approach for each of the four stimulus situations. Resulting correlations 
(all significant) were same sex stimulus—front approach .62; same sex 
stimulus—rear approach .74; opposite sex stimulus—front approach .52; 
and opposite sex stimulus—rear approach .76. These relationships were 
stronger than four of five of those of Rawls et al.; their simulated distanc- 
ing measure was not significantly better than the CID. However, the CID 
is group administerable and in this respect is a far more efficient device for 
distance measurement among large groups. These data provide further 
support for the validity of the CID and suggest that it may be a measure 
that may help reduce some of the confusion in the interpersonal distance 
literature. 


Department of Psychology 
Emory University 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or 
less, would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, 
hopefully move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise 
of transcending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details con- 
cerning the results can be obtained by communicating directly with the 
investigator or, when indicated, by requesting supplementary material from 
Microfiche Publications. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF EXPERIMENTER ATTRIBUTES AND 
THE LABELING OF AN ATTITUDE OBJECT ON THE 
MEASUREMENT OF PREJUDICE* 


Oklahoma State University 
WILLIAM C. SCOTT, CRAIG JOHNSON, AND ROGER C. BAILEY 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the effects of the attitude 
object label *Negro" or *black" and the experimenter's personal attributes 
on the measurement of prejudice with Selltiz and Cook's! instrument. This 
instrument is based on the finding that attitudes influence plausibility 
ratings of arguments. The word “Negro” appears 24 times in nine prointe- 
gration and 14 prosegregation arguments. Although no study has directly 
compared reactions to both labels, Sedlacek and Brooks? found that the 
insertion of the word “black” into 10 personal and social situations pro- 
duced significant differences on 55 of 100 semantic differential scales. Since 
an experimenter's personal attributes are a significant factor in producing 
respondent bias,? the effects of four experimenter roles varying in ethnic 
similarity to the respondents were investigated: (а) a white, (b) a 
Mexican-American, (c) a conventionally dressed Negro, and (d) a Negro 
dressed to emphasize “blackness.” 
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The booklets, which were identical except for labeling of the attitude 
object, were randomly distributed among 192 white male and female 
college students in late 1972. Three graduate students, a Mexican- 
American who spoke with a noticeable accent, a Negro, and a white, were 
recruited to fulfill the four experimenter roles. The Negro experimenter 
enacted both Negro roles. The dress for three roles consisted of a white 
shirt, tie, dark shoes, slacks, and socks. In the fourth role, the Negro 
experimenter wore a large Afro wig, blue jeans, and a colorful shirt. The 
experimenter’s interaction with the subjects was standardized and formal. 

An analysis of the total score yielded no significant effects. For prointe- 
gration label arguments, however, the main effect of the label factor was 
significant (df = 1,176; F = 4.37; р < .05). Higher integration ratings oc- 
curred with the label “Negro.” Apparently, subjects perceived prointegra- 
tion arguments as more effective if Negroes rather than blacks were being 
integrated. No comparisons were significant for the prosegregation label 
arguments. An analysis of the combined ratings of prosegregation and 
prointegration arguments without labels yielded a significant Sex X Exper- 
imenter interaction effect (df — 3,176; F — 2.76; p < .05). In the presence 
of a black experimenter the females' rating of the arguments yielded a 
higher prointegration score than did the males’ ratings. These means were 
100.17 and 89.83, respectively. This relationship was reversed with a 
conventionally dressed Negro experimenter. The mean of the males’ rating 
was 102.25 as compared with a mean of 93.21 for the females. 

Since four different types of arguments are used in the instrument, the 
unique combinations of experimenter attributes, attitude object labels, and 
the type of argument have a limited effect on the total score. This generali- 
zation, however, should be restricted to the population of subjects meas- 
ured and the conditions under which the questionnaire was administered. 
The overall implication of these findings is to demonstrate the complexity 
of the influence of the experimenter's attributes. Conceptualizing this set of 
cues as having a single, pervasive impact on the respondent is inadequate.^ 
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THE POWER OF THE PRINTED WORD: ITS EFFECT 
ON THE JUDGMENT OF THE QUALITY OF RESEARCH* 


University of Florida and National Bureau of Standards 
MARVIN E. SHAW AND STEPHEN T. MARGULIS 


There is a shop-worn story of an argument between a newspaper man 
and his landlady. The newsman remarked that there are 10,000,000 llamas 
in Peru, whereupon the landlady insisted that this could not possibly be 
true. One day the newsman needed a filler at the end of a news story, so he 
inserted the statement, “There are 10,000,000 llamas in Peru.” When he 
returned home that evening, the landlady met him at the door, newspaper 
in hand, and said, “You know, you are right! There ave 10,000,000 llamas 
in Peru. It says so right here in the newspaper." 

This story illustrates the common observation that many people will 
believe anything they see in print. The mere fact that a communication is 
printed gives it an aura of significance, importance, and value that may 
have little to do with the quality of the communication. The present 
research was designed to test the hypothesis that judgments of the quality 
of a research report are influenced by the form of presentation. 

Thirty-six subjects (15 male and three female graduate students in 
psychology and 15 male and three female college sophomores) read a 
research report and completed an evaluation questionnaire. The research 
report was an article by S. J. Briggs, E. J. McCormick, and N. C. Kephart 
which appeared in the Journal of Applied Psychology, 1954, Vol. 38, 
pp. 1-6. Twelve subjects read the article in printed form as it appeared in 
the journal, 12 read a mimeographed form described as an article submit- 
ted for publication, and 12 read a mimeographed form described as a 
research report. The questionnaire called for ratings on a 10-point scale of 
the (2) importance of the research for applied psychology, for psychology in 
general, for future research, and for consumers; (b) design and analysis of 
data (adequacy of design, appropriateness and thoroughness of statistical 
analyses); (c) clarity of the writing; (d) status of the author; and (e) pub- 
lishability of the report. A final question consisted of four semantic differ- 
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ential scales (ugly-beautiful, valuable-worthless, awful-nice, good-bad) de- 
signed to evaluate the overall quality of the research report. 

There was no statistically significant difference between ratings by 
graduate students and sophomores, either as a main effect or in interaction 
with form of presentation. Ratings of importance varied significantly with 
form of presentation (F = 4.07; df = 2,30; p < .03). Means were 3.551220] 
and 2.9 for published form, submitted, and report, respectively. The mean 
rating of the printed form differed significantly from the mean rating of 
each of the mimeographed forms, which did not differ from each other. 

There was no significant difference among ratings of design and analysis 
(Е = 1.65; df = 2,30; р > .10), among ratings of clarity of writing 
(Е = 1.16; df = 2,30; р > .10) as a function of form of presentation, or 
among ratings of the author’s status (F = 2.48; df = 2,30; p about .10). 

The printed form of the report was rated significantly higher (F = 3.55; 
df = 2,30; p < .05) on the question of publishability than the two mimeo- 
graphed forms (means were 2.9, 1.7, and 2.0 for published, submitted, and 
report, respectively). 

Finally, the overall evaluation of the report varied significantly with 
form of presentation (F = 5.32; df = 2,30; p < .025). The means were sA 
4.1, and 4.8 for published, submitted, and report, respectively. 

The hypothesis that judgments of the quality of a research report are 
influenced by the form of presentation was clearly supported. It is sug- 
gested that the effects of the printed word are the result of (a) the mystique 
of the printed word, probably deriving from the honor and status histori- 
cally accorded poets, novelists, philosophers, and other writers, and (b) the 
need for information in cases of ambiguity, resulting in conformity to the 
perceived judgments of others. 
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CONFORMITY IN THE ASCH EXPERIMENT* 


Oregon State University 
Кмор S. LARSEN 


Asch’s study! is recognized as a classic experiment in social psychology, 
demonstrating the tendency of subjects to conform when exposed to the 
social pressure of a unanimous majority. Asch carried out his study during 
the fifties, when McCarthyism was active and alive, a period known for its 
unobtrusive students. Could the general social pressures generated toward 
conformity at that time have also affected this simple perceptual task? If 
so, we should expect less conformity after this last decade of student 
activism. The purpose of this study was to attempt to replicate the Asch 
experiment. In addition we included self-esteem as a predictor of confor- 
mity, since other investigators? have shown that self-esteem under certain 
conditions is related to persuasion. 

The procedure was identical to the Asch study. Cards with straight lines 
were used as stimulus material. The experiment consisted of 18 trials 
comparing two cards. One card had one line, the other three of varying 
lengths. One of the three lines matched the length of the single line on the 
other card and the S was asked to identify it. On 12 of the 18 trials several 
confederates made a unanimous wrong choice prior to the Ss decision. All 
Ss also completed a measure of self-esteem consisting of a semantic differ- 
ential evaluating the ideal and real self. The discrepancy between the two 
evalutations was considered an assessment of self-esteem. 

Of the 24 participating Ss (all college students), 15 (62.5%) conformed on 
one or more trials. The number of errors varied from zero to 9, the mean 
being 2.38. In comparison the Asch experiment showed that 94 of 123 Ss 
(76.5%) conformed at least once; the number of errors ranging from zero to 
12 for a mean of 4.41. Thus there was both a reduction in the number of Ss 
conforming, and the amount of conformity produced. The / test between 
the top and bottom half on the self-esteem measure with respect to differ- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 11, 1973. 
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ences on conformity scores, was .08. All Asch’a Ss were male, whereas 13 
females and 11 males participated in this study. Of the female participants, 
84.6% conformed one or more times, and the range of errors was zero to 9. 
Of the male participants, 36.4% conformed one or more times with an 
error range from zero to 5. The difference in conformity between sexes is 
significant (chi squares = 11.52, 3.92, df = 1, p < 0.5). Support is therefore 
found for a decrease in conformity since the 1950's, although female 
subjects conformed at levels comparable to male subjects in the Asch 
study. These findings suggest the need to replicate at periodic intervals 
experiments whose results are taken for granted. Different time periods 
create different pressures toward conformity, which in turn may be 
reflected in different levels of conformity behavior. 
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WORDS THAT UPSET URBAN COLLEGE STUDENTS: 
MEASURED WITH GSRS AND RATING SCALES* 


Department of Psychology, Hunter College of the City University of New York 
SUSAN KARP MANNING AND Maria PARRA MELCHIORI 


Hunter College students were used to test prevalent stereotypes that 
youth, particularly from urban environments, are unemotional about sex 
and bodily functions, while being decidedly disturbed about violence, 
physical suffering, and social and political issues. 

In 1971, 22 female and three male Ss listed the three most upsetting 
words in the categories sex, bathroom, social and political issues, diseases, 
and violence. The five most frequently mentioned words per category made 
up the upsetting word list (UWL) which follows: fuck, intercourse, penis, 
prostitutes, masturbation; shit, piss, toilet, constipation, diarrhea; Nixon, 
war, Agnew, welfare, poverty; rape, war, murder, riots, muggings; cancer, 
syphillis, pain, v.d., death." 

With the use of a method similar to that of Noble,” 23 female and four 
male Ss rated words for spoken and read familiarity. This procedure was 
used to generate a 25 item matched neutral word list (NWL) in lieu of 
existing word counts? which underrepresent UWL words. 

To determine the emotional impact of the UWL categories, GSRs, rating 
data, and learning measures were compared for the two lists. The data on 
27 female and three male Ss were collected in 1972. Ss were told they were 
participating in a learning experiment and that “certain readings relating to 
the learning process” would be taken. GSRs were recorded while Ss read 
each of the 50 UWL and NWL words aloud. Ss then received a recognition 
task and rated the 50 words on two questions. Question W listed seven 
classes of individuals (e.g., parents, clergymen) and asked whether the 
word was embarrassing to say in their presence, while Question X required 
a rating of how upsetting the word was. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 18, 1973. 
Copyright, 1974, by The journal Press. 
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Recognition was better for UWL versus NWL words, t (29) = 9.09, р 
<.001. A Scheffé test showed larger GSRs within the UWL for taboo (sex / 
and bathroom) words as compared to the other UWL categories, F (4, 116) 
= 37.02, p < .01. GSRs for both the entire UWL and the nontaboo UWL 
categories were greater than for the entire NWL and the NWL words 
matched to the nontaboo categories, respectively, (29) = 4.76 and 3.01, 
both ps <.01. Thus results indicate that while taboo words lead to greater 
GSRs than violence, social and political, and illness words, these last also 
elicit GSRs. Apparently, then, views regarding responsiveness to nontaboo 
emotional words are valid. However, findings that taboo words not only 
elicit GSRs but also that the GSRs are larger than the responses to the 
nontaboo UWL words clearly goes against popular stereotypes. Further, 
the similarity of response pattern for Question W and the GSR indicates (a) 
that the GSR is related to speech taboos and (b) that Hunter College 
students are and admit to being responsive to societal pressures about 
saying taboo words aloud. 

A negative relationship was also found between GSR and Question X 
ratings within the UWL. These may represent socially acceptable rather 
than truly felt responses. It is one thing to say that violence, illness, and 
social and political words are upsetting; it is another thing to respond 
physiologically to a great degree. In some sense then the GSR may serve as 
a lie detector or denial index for Question X. 

Thus it does not seem that the emotional responses of urban students to 
words differ markedly from those of their predecessors. However, this is a 
mainly female sample from a New York City University. Generalizations 
should be made accordingly. 
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ABBREVIATIONS OF WORDS USED IN THE TITLES OF 
JOURNALS 


One-word titles are never abbreviated. The word “the” is not used, 


nor its equivalent in any: other 


language. The word "of" or its equivalent 


in other languages is used only to discriminate what would otherwise be 
identical titles in different languages. The word “and” is always used, but 
indicated by “&” in the Roman alphabet. Only English words are indi- 
cated here, but the corresponding words in other languages should. receive 
a corresponding abbreviation. All abbreviations and all one-word titles 


should be in italics.) 


Abnormal .... 
Abstracts . 


American . 

Anatomy .. Anat 
Animal . Anim. 
Applied ... Appl. 
Archives. sses Arch 
Association Assoc 
Attitude e. Ани 
Australian амоно Aust. 
Behavior ses Behav. 
British . » Brit. 
Bulletin Bull. 


Bureau 
Canadian 


Character У 
Children . ild. 
Chinese... in. 
Clinical . in. 
College ...... Coll. 
Comparative . Comp. 
Consulting Consult. 
Contributions Contrib. 
Development Devel. 
Educational .. Educ. 
Experimental Exper. 
General .... . Gen 


Genetic . 
Indian ... 
Industrial ..... 
International 
Italian .. 


Japanese ... 

Journal 

Mathematical ... E 
Measurement .. Meas 
Medical .. ^. Med. 
Mental 1... Ment. 
Monographs Monog. 
Neurology Neurol. 
Opinion ........ ern Opin. 
Orthopsychiatry . Orthopsychiat. 
Personality .. . Personal. 
Personnel. . . Person. 
Philosophy Philos. 
Physics ..... . Phys. 
Physiology .. Physiol. 
Proceedings г. Proc: 
Psychiatry .. Psychiat. 
Psychoanalysis . Psychoanal. 
Psychology .... sess Psychol. 
Psychosomatic . Psychosomat. 
Quarterly ...... .. Quart. 
Religious ..... Relig. 
Research Res. 
Review ... 

School 

Science 


Social .. 
Statistics 
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Preparation of Cub for The Journal Press 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


1. The proper sequence for the parts of your submitted manuscript is as follows: (a) te| 
(5) references, (c) footnotes, (4) tables, (e) figures, and (f) figure legends. However, mo: 
graphs start with a table of contents and may have an acknowledgment page before the td 
and an appendix immediately after the text, 1 

2. Use heavy typewriter paper, 854 X 11 inches, double-space all lines, and leave marg - 
for editorial work. Do not use onionskin, odd sizes, and abrasive or wax fi s 

3. Submit original typewritten version and one copy. Retain second copy for proofing. 

4. Retype any page on which written corrections have been made. + W- 

5. Do not begin a sentence with a numeral. a 

6. A summary at the beginning of the text is required for articles over 500 words. 

7, Each quotation should indicate the page number of the original source. ‘The original pu 
lisher must give permission for lengthy quotations and use of tables or figurés. 


8. Do not fold your manuscript. 


9. Enclose a submission letter, with a statement that the manuscript is not under consideratio 
elsewhere. If you are unknown to the Editors, kindly give your credentials. 


FORMAT AND SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS 


A. Техт Divisions 


L THE TITLES OF JOURNAL ARTICLES AND THE MAJOR SUBDIVISIONS 
OF MONOGRAPHS ARE PRINTED IN TEN-POINT CAPS 
CENTERED ON THE PAGE 


A. THE NEXT SUBDIVISION TITLE Is PRINTED IN CAPS AND SMALL Caps CENTERED ON THR PAG 
1. Then Italics, with Principal Words, Upper and Lower Case, Centered on the Page 
a. Then italics, upper and lower case, 1-em run-in side head. 
(1). Then italics, upper and lower case, 2-em run-in side head. 
(a). Then italics, upper and lower case, 3-em run-in side head. 
[Further subdivision should be merged into the text without marginal indentation, and 
should be numbered with small letters.] У 


B. REFERENCES a 


References should be arranged in alphabetical order by author, numbered and refer! 
to in the text by number (2). Double-space! 

The proper form of a book reference is as follows: 
2. Doe, J. The Preparation of Manuscripts. New York: Holt, 1963. Pp. 400-418. 

The proper form of a journal reference is as follows: 
2. DOE, J. The preparation of manuscripts. J. Gen. Psychol., 1963, 68, 450-462. 

If in the text it is desirable to refer to a page, thus (2, p. 45). 

vy Y 
C. FOOTNOTES 


Use as few as possible and number consecutively in the text thus.! 
1 Footnote (on the separate footnote page). Double-space! 


D. TABLES 


Each table should be typed on a separate sheet and should be Arabic numbered (Table 
Each column requires a heading. Vertical line should be avoided. Mention tables consecutiv! 
in the text and indicate approximate insertion points. 


E. FicURES 


Figures should be submitted as glossy prints of the approximate size for final EU E 
(ordinarily 4-424 inches in width). Lettering and lines should be sharp and Jean. Figuf 
should be Arabic numbered (Figure 2) in the text, and have consecutive mention and appro 
mate insertion points. Each figure requires a but all legends should be submitted dou! 
spaced on a separate Figure Legends page. С 


